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EDITORS NOTICE. 


DPDAPAPAMNIO IP AN™M 


Tue undersigned, having originated, and in a large degree—as principal editor— 
conducted the work through the last five years of its history, may reasonably crave 
the indulgence of its readers for a moment, now that its chief management is about 
to pass into other hands. That the original design of the work was adapted to 
meet the wants of a large number in every part of the country, has becn abundantly 
manifest ; that its plan has been so inadequately executed, has resulted from sever- 
al causes, and especially the impossibility of concentrating upon it the requisite 
amount of editorial care and labor. Most of what has been done has been gratui- 
tously rendered for the promotion of an object of general, and, to some extent, of 
permanent interest and importance. From the beginning it was hoped that the 
patronage would ultimately warrant the employment of a competent editor, to give 
his best efforts for the improvement of the work. The present publisher has deter- 
mined to try the experiment, and our best wishes will accompany him in this un- 
dertaking. The subscriber will retire from the front to the rear rank, and whatever 
aid he can render consistently with other claims, he will cheerfully give as assistant, 
while the main charge will devolve on his esteemed friend, the Rev. E. Hutchinson, 
to whom, generally, it will be desirable that publications and communications should 
be addressed. Any which it is particularly desired should receive the notice of the 
assistant, may be directed where this notice is dated. 

With many heartfelt thanks for the generous kindness extended to him by the 
editorial fraternity and the public—with sincere regrets for whatever has been 
wrong, and desires for the prosperity of the Memorial and all its friends, and with 
_a prevailing conviction of the immense desirableness of such conciliations and con- 
cord as may more perfectly unite the great Baptist family in the truth, and then by 
their persevering endeavors may give to that truth the widest and earliest diffusion, 
he begs leave to set his name to this notice. 

RUFUS BABCOCK. 

New Bedford, 23d Nov., 1846. 
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A RETROSPECT: WITH ITS HUMBLING AND CHEERING 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Tur commencement of another year, and of a new volume 
of the Memorial, seems naturally to invite to retrospection. 
The four volumes of our monthly miscellany, covering as many 
years of our denominational history, can scarcely be reviewed 
without awakening a lively interest in their transactions. 
When the prospectus of our sheet was issued, in the latter part 
of the year 1841, how different, im many important respects, 
the condition of the great American Baptist family, from what 
itis at present! There was then an increasing spirit of union 
and co-operation among the great majority of our churches, in 
the morally sublime objects of religious benevolence. Our 
Home and Foreign Mission enterprizes were attracting to 
themselves an annually increasing amount of zeal, enterprize, 
and liberal contribution. The wilderness and solitary place in 
our own and in foreign lands, was becoming the object of 
praiseworthy solicitude. ‘The feet of them who bring glad 
tidings of good things, were welcomed on the mountains and 
in the valleys, and the reasonable hope was cherished, that soon 
that Divine Word, which giveth light and hope to them who 
sit in the shadow of death, would run very swiftly, and be so 
faithfully and fully translated, that every tribe and tongue and 
people under the whole heaven might read in their own lan- 
guage the wonderful works of God, and the love and grace of 
the Saviour. 
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Precious revivals of religion were then adding thousands 
every month to the enrolled company of those who having been 
buried with Christ in his initiatory ordinance, and raised up to 
walk with him as dear children, were properly reckoned the 
avowed and determined instruments of the communication of 
his mandates to their fellow men. 

This delightful progress, gave cheering promise of early 
emancipation for the millions enslaved by sin, that they might 
be delivered from its condemnation and its pollution, and be 
introduced to all the blissful privileges of God’s dear children. 

For the last two years, however, a change of most unwel- 
come character has been manifest. Those who had before been 
united in the cause of evangelical benevolence have been sun- 
dered; the charm of union is dissolved; and the blessing 
which is wont to rest on the cordial co-operation of God’s chil- 
dren, while laboring for the advancement of His kingdom, has 
seemed, in a painful degree, withheld. In the Northern and 
Eastern, and most of the middle States, the diminution of com- 
municants in our churches has, in the aggregate, been very con- 
siderable, and perhaps in the other portions of our country, if 
a discipline of salutary stringency and faithfulness had been 
constantly exercised, their decrease would have appeared 
nearly as large. 

As a natural consequence of this low state of religious feel- 
ing and action, feuds and broils and unlovely, unholy con- 
tentions are maniiesting themselves among ministers and 
churches ;—and more particularly, perhaps, among some of the 
religious newspapers, where they have a prominence as unen- 
viable, as their facilities for spreading their own malign influ- 
ence, and re-producing, far and wide, their contagious power, 
are lamentably obvious. There has never, indeed, been seen 
an entire exemption from these evils; but has not their preva- 
lence within the period above specified, been unusually painful 
and alarming ¢ 

Can it be other than the part of wisdom and timely fidelity to 
- inquire after the cause or causes of this state of things? Doubt- 
less the skilful physician who examines with discriminating 
thoroughness the patient submitted to his treatment, is first of 
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all desirous of ascertaining what are the disturbing influences 
which have made any medical interposition requisite. It must 
be honestly admitted in this case, that the wise and learned (as 
well as the rude and brawling) “doctors of the body ecclesias- 
tic,” are sadly disagreed in the causes assigned for the present 
state of things. Perhaps we have all looked too far away from 
ourselves for the origin of the evil. Certain it is, that if every 
one of those who are by their profession the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world, would at least correct the evils and 
wrongs of one, we should soon witness a delightful improve- 
ment. And why should there not be at once instituted a faith- 
ful self-scrutiny by each disciple, with the honest and firm pur- . 
pose not to blink the question which conscience puts home, 
“ What have I done to produce the present untoward and pain- 
ful state?” Reserving for another paper, such aids as we can 
suggest for this personal examination, let us now turn toa 
more welcome aspect of our affairs. 

With the mention of all that is mournful and rset on. 
the points above indicated, it would be manifesti njustice to hide 
from view some redeeming excellencies, So far as even 
the movements above deplored, have arisen from sentiments 
and feelings allied to excellence of any kind, it is proper to note © 
this extenuating feature. And furthermore, many of the ten- 
dencies which now cause disquietude, may be so overruled for 
the ultimate furtherance of the gospel, as shall justly cause in 
the end many thankgivings to God. But because the divine 
wisdom and goodness can and often does bring good out of 
evil, order out of confusion, and final harmony from temporary 
discord, there is no valid reason why we who are personally 
guilty of these evils, should not in humility and penitence 
deplore them. 

A more encouraging view, therefore, of our present situation 
and future prospects is derivable from the effect, it may be 
hoped the salutary effect, of a review of the lamentable results 
of past indiscretions. Is there not at this time clearly discover- 
able in all classes, except the most hopelessly ultra of both 
extremes, a disposition to pause in the work of disruption and 
violent avulsion ; and has not this very tendency to more mode- 
rate measures, materially modified the organizations f~ ~~ 
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sions which have grown out of the recent separation? The 
Southern Covention go forward and complete their Constitu- 
tion and all their definitive arrangements without one word to 
indicate or imply any pro-slavery design in it. ‘The Northern 
portion, left to themselves, meet, and after full and brotherly 
deliberation, form their “ American Mission Union,” and resist 
most perseveringly and determinedly any avowed sympathy 
with the dis-fellowshipping spirit of ultra abolitionism. ‘Thus 
far both sides have indicated a definite purpose to rebuke the 
ultra and disorganizing tendencies which have been so rife, and 
which, in the estimate of all the more prudent, wise, and con- 
sistently pious portion of our communities, have done so much 
harm. If the same moderation shall happily retain the ascen- 
dancy in each organization hereafter ;—if profiting by dear- 
bought experience, these societies shall resist the beginnings of 
any attempt to lead them away from the single, spiritual aim 
of preaching the gospel of Christ, of founding and sustaining 
gospel churches on the primitive model of the New Testament, 
leaving the work of discipline, where the Bible certainly leaves 
it, with each individual church, over its own members only, a 
most important gain will be the result.* That such will be the 
course of these bodies, is the fervent hope and prayer of im- 
mense multitudes of faithful disciples of the Saviour who 
though unaccustomed to spout on the platform, or introduce 
fire-brand resolutions into our churches or associations, though 
they do not perpetrate exciting paragraphs in our periodicals, or 
lay lofty claims to the exclusive possession of all the philan- 
thropy or progress of this very remarkable age, are yet found 
living near to God, and in meekness striving to know that they 
may do all his holy will. 

There are also two organizations of evangelical benevolence 
yet remaining unriven, whose very nature and constitution 
seem happily adapted to perpetuate and facilitate the con- 
tinued. co-operation of all who rejoice in one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. Inthe Bible, the whole Bible, faithfully translated 
for the world, we are happily agreed. Laboring for the accom- 
plishment of this noble object, we rally around a fundamental 


“ Witness the liberal contributions of the last few weeks for Foreign Missions ; which 
could only have been secured on this basis. 
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and indestructible principle, which no sophistry can well 
obscure, no personal considerations essentially, diminish. — It 
has nothing to do with the mooted questions of church fellow- 
ship, or ministerial qualifications. It welcomes and invites to 
its ample and substantial platform, all who love God’s word, 
and desire its diffusion. ‘Those who can do most for the 
furtherance of this object are most honored and blest; and 
those who do least are not to be rejected. It would really seem 
as though God’s good providence had overruled the short- 
sighted injustice of our opponents, who drove us into this 
organization, so as most effectually to combine, cement, and 
perpetuate this blessed union of all thorough Bible Baptists, in 
one indissoluble, and victorious phalanx. With the continued 
union of all who love the distinguishing principle of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society, it may bid defiance to the 
opposition of the world. 

The American Baptist Publication Society also lays hold of 
a somewhat similar principle; and pledged to publish those ~ 
works only in which the propagators and defenders of our 
common faith are happily agreed,—leaving minor and disputed 
matters to find access to the public eye through other chan- 
nels,—this humble, unpretending, but most important Society, 
has open before it one of the most inviting fields of general and 
denominational usefulness. By the aid of unostentatious col- 
porteurs, men of faith and prayer and rare self-denying 
efliciency, vast numbers, otherwise unprovided for, may be 
reached by the enlightening and sanctifying truths of the 
gospel. Errorists of various forms, will be detected and 
guarded against; while the truth asit is in Jesus, will be made 
to stand forth in luminous prominence from the pens and pages 
of the wise and good, some of whom, being dead, yet speak in 
this way more extensively than during their life, to the 
edification of saints and the salutary warning and invitation of 
the unrenewed. 

Most cheering are the indications which come up from every 
quarter of our land—and which we chance to know are hailed 
with intense delight by some of the endeared and honored now 
among us from the other side of the globe,—that these two 
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Societies are to maintain their hold on the great mass of their 
founders and mutuai friends throughout the length and breadth 
of our beloved country. In the vigorous and unambiguous 
language of the esteemed editor of the Western Baptist 
Review— 


“Thus far we have gone, but we will go no further at 
present. Having separated from the Domestic and Foreign 
Mission Boards for good and sufficient reasons, does it follow 
that we ought to separate from the Publication and Bible 
Societies for no reason whatever? These Societies have 
given no cause of distrust. ‘They have manifested no disposi- 
tion whatever to adopt any principle of action bearing the most 
remote resemblance to the principles set forth by the Mis- 
sionary Boards. 

“Why, then, we emphatically demand, should we separate 
from those Societies? It cannot be because it is proposed to 
accomplish more at less expense, by separation, than we can by 
co-operation. New organizations for missionary purposes, on 
the score of expenditure, are very different things from getting 
up new Publication and Bible Societies. The latter require a 
great outlay of money, enough, perhaps,*to supply all our 
Indian tribes with the word of God. Then why this expendi- 
ture? Can it be justified without imperious necessity? And 
does such a necessity exist? These questions should be 
answered before we move for such organizations. 

“ We are opposed to any more divisions. We wish to see 
no further alienation of feeling between the North and the 
South. Discord has already done enough. We would see 
cemented in eternal bonds the Union of the States. There is 
every thing in the civil and religious history of our country to 
dissuade us from drawing lines between the North and the 
South. Look at the Declaration of Independence; and there 
the names of Northern and Southern men stand promiscuously 
signed to that glorious document. Go to the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, and the bodies of those from either side of Mason 
_ and Dixon’s line slumber side by side in the same grave, and 
there let them slumber until awakened by the trump of the 
judgment. And the names of Washington, and Greene, and 
Knox, and Sumpter, and Warren, and Marion, and others, 
illustrious in the war of American Independence—slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders—are recorded upon the same bright page 
of our country’s history, as associates in the great work of 
giving civil and religious liberty to this republic. And let us 
recur, too, to the infant days of our Bible and Missionary opera- 
tions, when the man of God from the North and the man of God 
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from the South took sweet counsel together, laboring shoulder 
to shoulder in the kingdom of our common Lord. Many of 
these good men have gone to their reward, where their spirits 
will ever enjoy that union which they cherished in the earth. 
If, then, the dark line of separation must be drawn on the 
Declaration of Independence between the names of its Northern 
and Southern signers; if the graves of those who died for our 
liberties must be violated, and Northern bones separated from 
Southern bones; if our history must be torn so as to sunder the 
names of Washington, Sumpter,-and Marion,. from those of 
their compatriots of the North ; and if the fraternal bonds that 
once bound in holy brotherhood the Baptists of this country 
are to be broken for ever, abolition hands must do the foul deed ! 
On them must rest the guilt of a transaction, which, while it 
would pall in gloom the minds of angels, would make ‘hell 
hold jubilee.’ Yes, if the stars that glitter upon our national 
banner must be plucked from their orbits, God forbid that ours 
should ever be the hands to perform the deed! And who can 
expect that our country will remain united when the bonds of 
religious concord are broken? If the ties of Christian love 
are sundered, what bands can bind this nation together? He, 
therefore, that encourages religious strife and division between 
the Northern and Southern sections of the United States, is 
contributing to the disruption of our Federal Union. When- 
ever, therefore, we advocate division between North and South, 
an imperious necessity for it must exist—we must be driven 
to ii—that the guilt may rest upon other heads than ours. We 
would not go to the judgment with the sin of such a schism 
upon our soul for the treasures of the universe.” 


This expresses the noble determination of the South Western 
States without exception; and mutatis mutandis* the North- 
ern and Eastern States harmonise in the determination to re- 
main united in these organizations. Nor is it to be credited 
that any of the Southern Atlantic States, when they candidly 
consider the whole subject, and remove the perverting mists 
which excitement and distortion of facts have thrown around 
them, will hesitate to unite as hitherto they have most laudably 
done, withall the rest of their brethren, in sustaining these so- 
cieties. God may graciously deign to pour over these links of 
unsundered union so much of the. electric influence of holy 
Jove and returning brotherliness, as shall melt away the icy 


* That is, while Northern friends would take a different view of the divisions already 
made, from that which brother Waller above gives, they would generally resist, as he 


does, carrying the divisions any farther. 
rc 
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impediments to more full and perfect co-operation in all our 
labors of benificence. 

So, also, it cannot be doubted that the past perversion 
of revivals of religion—bringing distrust and fear to rest 
on the very name of revival, and thus begetting in the hearts 
even of Christians such a spirit in reference to them, as 
pleases the enemy of all righteousness, much more than it 
pleases the Saviour—will be likely to lead to more discrimina- 
tion and godly jealousy and carefulness hereafter. We shall 
all be led to look for the old paths, that we may walk therein ; 
and while genuine Holy Ghost revivals will be increasingly 
prized and sought, the specious counterfeits which exalt men 
and men-devised measures, rather than the perfect wisdom of 
the Most High, will be repudiated with holy watchfulness. A 
better test for this discriminating process can scarcely be de- 
sired than this, “ does what is called the revival, obviously and 
directly tend to exalt God in his own sovereign righteousness 
and grace; and,does it equally hide pride from man, and for- 
bid our glorying at allin any of His creatures?” When this 
is not aimed at, and in some good degree accomplished, let us 
scrupulously, and sedulously beware. God is jealous of his 
honor. He will not give his glory to another: and we can- 
not do so, but at infinite peril. 

But while all this, and much more, of the same strain, which 
has been often repeated within the last few years, is true and 
important, poor, weak human nature, constantly oscillating to 
extremes, is in danger, just now, of reptdiating, unduly, even 
the scriptural methods of advancing the cause, and bringing 
God’s truth with unwonted clearness and power into close 
contact with the understanding, the conscience, the heart, of 
the great mass of human beings around us. The golden mean 
between a chilling apathy, a heartless round of cold and staid 
formalities on the one hand, and on the other, the wildfire ex- 
travagancies of fanatical and soul destroying excitements, will 
be found in close adherence to the spirit and manner, the 
means and the measures, of apostolic times. ‘The more care- 
fully these are adhered to, in all we do or desire in the name 
of the Lord, the more pure and lasting will be the joy of its 
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results. Paul says, he preached the gospel fully, in all wisdom. 
But he never used lightness of speech, nor stooped to court a 
grin where he should win a soul. He never gave out fantas- 
tic subjects to draw a multitude around him, nor degraded him- 
self to act the harlequin or mountebank, to get up an interest, 
while appearing as God’s ambassador to perishing men. Now, 
since he loved, and toiled, and prayed for genuine conversions, 
as intensely as any modern evangelist, but never resorted to 
these means and measures, they are most positively interdicted 
to us. While eschewing such things, and all unauthorized me- 
thods of attempting to do good, there will remain ways and 
means enough, having full scripture authority to enable us to 
put forthour utmost zeal for the conversion of sinners. If with 
the blameless, holy, self-denying cnaracter, which the apostles 
maintained, we would as they did—not for three days or weeks 
merely, but yearafter year—cease not to preach and teach Je- 
sus Christ, warning every one night and day with tears, and 
looking up with humble, agonizing prayer, for the divine 
blessing, can it be doubted that results would follow such as 
Heaven would approve, and men could not condem? 

It is because we believe that our best ministers and churches 
are now more than for a long time past prepared to do 
this, that it is here mentioned among the indications of favor. 
The pages of our monthly sheet shall be given in all suitable 
ways to the promotion of this object, and should the benign re- 
sults anticipated, be vouchsafed to our churches, here also with 
lively and grateful joy the memorial of God’s goodness shall 
be recorded. aes 

[The above article has been admitted, certainiy not without consider- 
able solicitude. We do not wish the Memorial ever to assume an attitude 
of hostility, or to enter the belligerent ranks on either side, in any of the 
painful controversies in which Baptists may be seen arrayed against each 
other. Still, as the main design of the above article is conciliatory, and its 
implied reflections and regrets for past divisions, are only spoken of with 
the design of producing and preserving greaterr union hereafter, we have 
determined to admit it, and beg our readers, in its perusal, to make the 
requisite allowances. In reference to the painful transactions, of the past 
year, we sincerely desire to let “ by-gones be by-gone,” and hereafter strive 
for peace, and for things whereby we may edify one another.] 


> 
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CHARACTER OF REV. WM. YATES, D. D., AS A TRANS- 
LATOR OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


Soon after the announcement of the death of Dr. Yates, a 
promise was given to the public, that a full delineation should 
be furnished of the amount of his accomplishments in the field 
of Oriental literature, and particularly the important service 
he has rendered in translating the divine word. We have 
looked for the fulfilment of this promise with no small degree 
of interest. Probably, no man now living—certainly not more 
than one, our own incomparable Judson—has done so much 
and so well in this field as Dy. Yates. It will be remembered, 
too, that a refusal to aid in printing his Bengali New Testa- 
ment by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, occasioned the separate organization of 
the Bible Translation Society, in Great Britain, and the Ame- 
rican and Foreign Bible Society in this country. Pedo-Bap- 
tists, however, seem to vie with each other in eulogizing the 
character and fidelity of this beloved man since his death. 


A full and complete biographical sketch of the Rev. Dr. 
Yates, is, we learn, about to be issued by his early and con- 
stant friend, Dr. Hoby; which we will try to furnish in a 
future Number. 


The first contribution towards a complete view of the labors 
of this translator has just met our eye, from the pen of the 
Rev. J. Wenger, an assistant for several years of Dr. Yates in 
his labors, and now his successor. It will be read with lively 
satisfaction : . 


The remarks which I have to offer on the subject of Dr. 
Yates’s character as a translator of the scriptures refer exclu- 
sively to his Bengali version of the Bible; for in his labors in 
Hindustani, Hindi, and Sanskrit, I took no active part, nor am 
I qualified to form an opinion respecting them. 


I was associated with him in October, 1839, almost imme- 
diately after my arrival in this country. The first work in 
which I took a part was the List of Biblical Proper Names in 
English and Bengali, which he was anxious to see completed 
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and printed before the Old Testament should be put to press. 
During the progress of that work I soon perceived that Dr. 
Yates was aman accustomed to labor with great expedition 
and imperturbable regularity, and that I should find it no easy 
matter to keep pace with him. 

About the beginning of March, 1840, the Old Testament 
was at length put to press; but the lamented death of the late 
Mr. Pearce, on whose assistance we had calculated, together 
with the difficulty of making a fair commencement in so great 
a work, seriously retarded our operations until the month~ of 
May. The manuscript put into the compositors’ hands, was 
the third transcript of the version, and it must have cost Dr. 
‘Yates an immense amount of labor to prepare it. We now, 
however, treated it simply as a version submitted to us for re- 
vision, improvement, and publication; and consequently we 
both undertook, separately, to compare it with the original. In 
this [ had to take the first turn; and whenever I thought any 
passage was not correctly rendered, I used to write my re- 
marks, and to put down, in Roman characters, what I had to 
propose as an improved rendering, in the margin of the proof. 
These remarks were then forwarded to Dr. Yates, who weigh- 
ed them, and either rejected or adopted, or modified my pro- 
posed renderings. Whena clean*proof had been taken of 
this, he compared it with the original, and corrected accord- 
ingly, if I did not object. In this way we went once through 
the whole of the Old Testament, and a second time through 
the Psalms, the Proverbs, Isaiah, and Daniel: also once 
through the whole New Testament for the edition of 1841, and 
a second time through the Gospels, the Acts, and the first three 
Epistles for the edition which is now in the press. 

During this process, extending over a space of more than 
five years, numerous subjects presented themselves, on which 
our opinions were at variance. Now, considering that Dr. 
Yates was my senior by many years, a thorough Hebrew and 
Greek scholar, well acquainted with the works of the ablest 
commentators, and infinitely my superior in point of acquain- 
tance with the Bengali, nothing would have been more natural 
for him than to have, in many instances, set aside my remarks, 
or attributed my strictures to youth and inexperience. But 
never once did I in this matter (nor indeed in any other) per- 
ceive any thing which approached to a shadow of pride. And 
considering that he had had all the trouble of originally pre- 
paring the version, it would not have been surprising if he had 
occasionally felt hurt at my finding fault with his work ; but 
never once did he show any such sensitiveness. Ifthe version 
had been the work of a total stranger, I do not think he would 
or could have shown a more candid disposition in listening to 
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what I had to say. It is true that once when I had stated in 
the margin of a passage in the New Testament that many 
people strongly objected to his rendering of it, he wrote under- 
neath, “I know it, my son, I know it:” but this was owing to 
his firmness, not to sensitiveness. So long as he himself could 
not see any thing wrong in a passage, nothing could induce 
him to alter it. He showed the most majestic disregard of all 
mere authority, whether of antiquity, or of numbers, or of a 
great name. He was shaken neither by clamor, nor by friend- 
ship, nor by importunity. But from the moment that he. per 
ceived that a passage was erroneously rendered, and discover- 
ed where the error lay, he was quite ready to make the requi- 
site improvement. And in this matter he was most open to 
conviction : he would listen to, and consider with the greatest 
candor any reasons that were offered, and when they failed to 
convince him the first time, he would allow me to repeat them 
again and again, before coming to a final decision. In fact his 
humility was quite as admirable as his firmness. He appear- 
ed to be sitting, like a child, at the feet of Truth, anxious to 
treasure up her every word, and to yield implicit obedience to 
her commands. | 

As a translator, his first and foremost characteristic was a 
sincere and conscientious desire to ascertain and express the 
true and full meaning of the original. He was most careful, I 
may say most scrupulous, in cross-questioning his native assis- 
tants, in order to find out whether the Bengali wordsand phra- 
ses he used, did or did not convey to the native mind exactly 
what he intended to say; and he gave himself no rest until 
they did. . 

A second object in his translations was to avoid all that was 
unmeaning, perplexing, or superfluous. He tried to make the 
word of God plain, short and sweet. And for this he had a 
peculiar talent. Often have I admired the beautiful simplicity, 
the transparent clearness, or the rich brevity of his renderings. 
And I have spent hundreds of hours in vain attempts to im- 
prove upon certain passages which I thought were not satis- 
factorily rendered. When | flattered myself with having suc- 
ceeded in making them more exact, I found they had become 
unidiomatic, awkward, and unintelligible ; and when I thought 
of abridging them, they became obscure. I am satisfied that 
those of his renderings which might, by some, be objected to, 
are, in many instances, the least objectionable of any of which 
the Bengali language will admit. | 

He also aimed at a style uniformly pure and dignified. He 
allowed of no vulgar expressions, and excluded with equal 
firmness of determination allhigh-flown Sanskrit terms. “ Will 
not be understood,” was the remark, by appending which he 
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almost invariably condemned the use of such words, when 
suggested or defended by myself. 

That he was a perfect translator, Iam far from affirming. I 
differ from the views he took of many passages. And some- 
times he acted the part of an interpreter rather than that of a 
translator ; but I am quite certain that he did so unconsciously, 
excepting those few places where a mere translator would 
talk mere nonsense. ‘2 

If, however, a finely balanced mind, endowed with splendid 
talents, and enriched by solid and extensive erudition; if an 
immoveable firmness of conscientious conviction, rooted in an 
ardent love of truth, and chastened by humility unfeigned ; if 
these qualities, accompanied by untiring industry, a tender 
conscience, and fervent prayer, constitute a biblical translator, 
then sucha translator was William Yates. | 


We subjoin the following quotation from the Bengal Hurka- 
ra, as a pleasing testimony to Dr. Yates’s scholarship, useful- 
ness, and singleness of purpose, from an independent quarter : 


We alluded, a few days back, to the death of Dr. Yates, on 
board the Bentick, and then stated that we hoped to be able 
to present a detailed account of his valuable labors in this 
country. We give some particulars from the Christian Ob- 
servor and the Christian Advocate. We must offer a word 
or two ourselves, by way of calling the attention of govern- 
ment to the claims of Dr. Yates’s family. 

We allude not to the excellence of his character: many ex- 
cellent men, we are glad to say, have labored usefully in this 
country : nor do we allude to his length of service as a mis- 
sionary in India—though few have worked as Dr. Yates 
worked in that capacity for twenty-eight years. We allude 
not to these things, but to Dr. Yates’s great and important ser- 
vices to government and the people, and the cause of educa- 
tion, in his translations, in his grammars and dictionaries, and 
in his school books. Dr. Yates facilitated the progress of ma- 
ny in the vernacular languages; he laid open the character of 
the Sanskrit language, and he worked for the School Book 
Society, which provides government with school books for 
their colleges. All this he did year after year with a patient 
industry which was peculiarly his own. He worked for others 
and not for himself, in a land whither nearly all men come to 
provide for themselves and their families, or to raise them- 
selves in society. We have heard many speak of this good 
man with respect and honor; we never heard any one utter a 
word to his disparagement. He was a learned, humble, pious 
man, and was eminently a public benefactor. On this ground, 
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therefore, we think that government should not allow his fami- 
ly to be dependent merely on the small annuity of a missiona- 
ry society. It would be an act highly honorable to the go- 
vernment of India spontaneously to mark its sense of Dr. 
Yates’s useful career. Such men ought not to be under the 
ban of public authority, or neglected by the country to whose 
welfare they devote themselves. Their families are placed in 
straitened circumstances, not through follies and extravagance, 
but simply through self-denial and devotion ; they die poor, © 
not because they have no ability or industry to exert in public 
professions, but because they consecrate all their ability and 
all their energies to the great end of promoting true religion. 
It is an honorable thing to the British nation that it re- 
cognized the claims on its respect of Howard the philanthro- 
pist, and, in latter times, of Dr. Morrison, in China. We do 
not see why the Indian government cannot, with strict con- 
sistency, do honor to the memory of a man like Dr. Yates, 
who did so much to benefit the Indian people. 

We do not speak thus in consequence of having received 
any intimation that pecuniary help is peculiarly needed by Dr. 
Yates’s family—although we believe the fact to be, that Dr. 
Yates never made, or sought to make money, and never had 
an income out of which it was possible to save any considera- 
ble sum: we speak spontaneously from a sense of justice, and 
beeause we have heard quite enough of Dr. Yates to cause us 
to revere his memory. 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


[The able editor of the Western Baptist Review has commenced, 
in his last number of that periodical, a Review of Wall’s History of 
Infant Baptism. He is well qualified to give a searching and trium- 
phant refutation of that unscriptural and mischievous heresy. We 
insert, with pleasure, a few of the opening paragraphs of its intro. 
duction. | 


Infant-baptism is intimately associated with interests of vital 
importance to the purity, harmony, and efficiency of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom ; and to the dearest and most sacred rights 
and privileges of man. By it millions of the human family 
‘every year are initiated into churches and made vassals to 
systems and establishments, without their knowledge and con- 
sent. By this rite, all the national churches of the world have 
been sustained; and it is the means by which the Pope of 
Rome has marked and claimed as his subjects and slaves the 
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millions that have composed his dominions. If infant-baptism 
be all that is claimed for it by the great majority of its advo- 
cates, then the visibie church of Christ is no longer a “ con- 
gregation of faithful men.” It ceases to be “a voluntary socie- 
ty of men, joining themselves together of their own accord, in 
order to the public worshipping of God, in such manner as 
they judge most acceptable to him, and effectual to the salva- 
tion of their souls.” Infant-baptism teaches that individuals are 
born members of the church! Religious privileges are claim- 
ed to be hereditary, descending by the sanctions of Divine law 
from parents to their children; and consequently that mem- 
bership, and all the rights in the house of God are inherited by 
children as they inherit temporal estates! Dr. Miller, in his 
work on Baptism, published by the Presbyterian Tract and 
Sunday School Society, says: | 

“Can it be, my friends, that when the stem is in the church, 
the branch is out of it? Can it be that when the parent is in 
the visible kingdom of the Redeemer, his offspring, bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh, have no connection with it? It 
is not so in any other society that the great moral Governor 
of the world ever formed. It is not so in civil society. Chil- 
dren are born citizens of the State in which their parents re- 
sided at the time of their birth. In virtue of their birth they 
are plenary citizens, bound by all the duties, and entitled to all 
the privileges of that relation, whenever they become capable 
of exercising them. From these duties they cannot be libera- 
ted. Of these privileges they cannot be deprived, but by the 
commission of crime. But why should this great principle be 
set aside in the church of God? Surely it is not less obvious 
or less powerful in grace than in nature. The analogies which 
pervade all the works and dispensations of God are too uni- 
form and striking to be disregarded in an inquiry like the pre- 
sent. .p. 8. 

Moral character, then, hasnothing to do necessarily with the 
prerequisites of citizenship in the gospel kingdom ; and hence, 
at this hour, according to infant-baptism, almost all the inhabit- 
ants of the civilized world are actual members of the visible 
church of Christ ! 

This rite, too, is supposed to confer far greater and more en- 
during blessings than mere membership in the church militant. 
The great majority of Pedo-baptists contend, that infants dy- 
ing unbaptized will be driven away into everlasting punish- 
ment !—-that by baptism their souls are regenerated and their 
sins forgiven! Hence, in some of the nominal Christian na- 
tions, it is a penal offence against the State for parents to ne- 
glect the baptism of their children. In others, it is made the 
duty of the magistrate to take by force of arms, and to have 
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baptism administered to, the children of such parents as con- 
scientiously believe this rite to be ahumaninvention. A great 
number of persons have been put to death for opposing infant- 
baptism; and every where, by the great mass of professing 
Christians, the Baptists are regarded as wickedly callous to 
the spiritual interests of their offspring; and for many ages 
they were esteemed as unworthy of life, and were pursued 
and persecuted as monsters of impiety ; and even now, on the 
continent of Europe, they are suffering imprisonment and con- 
fiscation of goods—inflicted by Protestants! The baptism of 
an adult is rarely, if ever, performed by the majority of those 
who profess to have received a commission from the Lord to 
disciple and baptise the nations. Comparatively few persons 
are now baptized upon their own profession of faith ; the over- 
whelming mass are baptized in infancy. 

’ For the reason of these opinions and practices, we look in 
vain to the scriptures. In them, the church of the Redeemer 
stands exalted by the moral grandeur of its membership and 
the benign spirit of its pricples. How, then, became the beau- 
ty of the gospel somarred? This question history alone can 
answer ; and the annals of infant-baptism, written in lines of 
blood and folly, will reveal many of the mournful causes of 
those corruptions, and superstitions, and persecutions, which 
have brought reproach upon the name and now hinder the tri- 
umphs of our holy religion. History will vindicate the Bible 
from the suspicion of giving birth to the abominations, practi- 
cal and theoretical, which we have mentioned; and demon- 
strate that they are the hideous production of ignorance and 
error, of darkness and perdition. 


PROGRESS AND PRESENT NUMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
BAPTISTS. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS POTTENGER. 


When Charles II. returned to England, the Baptists were a 
large and flourishing body. When liberty smiled upon them, 
they prospered. In the year following the Restoration, the gene- 
ral Baptists presented to the king a petition against persecution, 
accompanying it with a confession of their faith, which was 
‘subscribed by certain elders, deacons, and brethren, met in 
London, on behalf of themselves and many others in several 
counties, and owned and approved by more than twenty thou- 
sand.” Between the year 1660 and 1688, perhaps the most 
dismal, certainly the most disgraceful period in English history, 
some Baptist churches were formed in various parts of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the severity of the laws and the vigilance 
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of informers. In the Savoy conference, the discussions between 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal divines turned partly on the 
-question of baptism, which was thus kept before the public mind 
to the advantage of truth. During the very year that the Act 
of Uniformity drove almost all the talent, learning, and pisty, 
out of the establishment, several of our churches were founded 
in retired parts of the land, and others date their origin from the 
year 1665, just after the Five-mile Act had received the royal 
assent. According to the provisions of that infamous law, it was 
a crime for non-conformist ministers to reside within five miles 
of any city or borough, or even to approach within that distance 
of any parish or place where they had statedly labored in the 
established church, unless in passing on the high road. The 
violation of this law exposed them to a fine of forty pounds. 
This will explain the fact that many of our churches were form- 
ed in villages, nooks, and corners of the land, beyond the reach 
of the Five-mile Act. 

Moreover, the Conventicle Act rendered the meeting of more 
than five persons for the worship of God illegal in any other place 
than that allowed by the liturgy, and sanctioned by the compul- 
sory church. For the first offence, persons suffered three months’ 
imprisonment, or paid a fine of five pounds; for the second of- 
fence, the penalty was doubled ; for the third, it was a’ fine of 
£100, or seven years’ transportation; and in the event of their 
returning without permission, they were doomed to death without 
benefit of clergy. Burnet says, ‘‘all people were amazed at this 
severity.” Inthose times many of the Baptists were lion-hearted 
men, good soldiers of Jesus Christ, obeying God rather than 
man, and remembering the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Forsake not the 
assembling of yourselves together.” ‘Though the vilest of laws 
were in full operation, and the country swarmed with spies who 
were hired by the bishops, they courageously met for the wor- 
ship of God, by scores and hundreds, in private houses, or in 
woods, or at midnight; and, what is still more worthy of admi- 
ration, they founded churches, which have been preserved and 
prospered down to the present time. Some of those heroic de- 
fenders of the faith were sent to prison for a breach of the laws 
named above; but from their dungeons they wrote in the follow- 
ing strain :—‘‘ Our societies from whence we are taken are exceed- 
ingly cheerful, and a very lively spirit of faith and prayer is 
amongst them, and their meetings rather increase than otherwise. 
Sure that the Lord is near, his wondrous works declare ; for the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land.” 

There is evidence upon record to prove that about forty of our 
churches were formed during the persecuting reign of Charles I. 
besides others whose dates cannot be made out, though it is 
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almost certain they originated about the same time. Even in 
the year 1677, many pastors and elders of our London churches 
held a convention in the metropolis, and sent forth a confession’ 
of their faith. Charles and his creatures had grown weary of 
shedding the blood of non-conformists, not because they disliked 
the work, but because they had found out that neither wicked 
laws nor heavy fines, neither prisons nor flames, could subdue 
their free and courageous spirit. Moreover, Archbishop Seldon 
was dead—one of their worst enemies—a man of blood, ‘‘ who 
made a jest of religion,” said one of the historians, ‘‘ any further 
than it was an engine of state.” Combined with other circum- 
stances, these things might have emboldened the Baptists to hold 
a conference, in the place where Satan had his seat, at the time 
mentioned. We can give no particulars about the meeting, but 
merely state the fact. 

We know very little about the Baptists during the reign of 
James I]., beyond the register of their sufferings and martyr- 
doms. In all parts of the country, many of them were shame- 
fully treated. ‘Their history is traced in characters of blood. 
Their ashes were scattered to the winds. The king ordered 
their chapels to be shut up; prisons were the abodes of their 
ministers ; congregations met at midnight; hymns were sung 
in secret, and sometimes hymns were omitted, lest informers 
should hear the noise, and discover the place of meeting. Li- 
berty was almost driven out of the land. In the west, the two 
Hewlings were executed. Sampson Larke, the pastor of the 
Baptist church at Lyme, was put to death among the scenes of 
his faithful and honored ministry. In London, Mrs. Gaunt was 
burnt at the stake; but the fire which consumed her was hardly 
extinguished, when her unsubdued brethren commenced the 
formation of new churches in many parts of the kingdom. Be- 
tween the death of Charles II. and the expulsion of his brother, 
by the united voice of an indignant people, several churches now 
in existence date their origin. In the year 1686, for example, 
when the times were so terrible that many non-conformist minis- 
ters and families removed to New England and other American 
colonies, one Baptist church was formed at Tring, another at 
Yarmouth, and a third at Norwich. In times like those there 
could be no general organization of the churches like our asso- 
ciations and unions of the present day; hence they have left us 
no tabular statements from which to calculate their numbers and 
strength. But with regard to the character of their members, 
the testimony of Burnet may be relied upon: “They were gene- 
rally men of virtue and of an universal charity; and as they were 
far from being on any treating terms with the church of England, 
so nothing but an universal toleration could make them capable 
of favor or employments.” , 
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The year 1688 brought the revolution and the expulsion of the 
Stuarts—a race, it has been said, cursed of God and hated of 
men. With the Prince of Orange, liberty came back to our land. 
Toleration was granted to non-conformists ; consciences were 
made free; Baptists could meet to worship God without moles- 
tation. The right hand of the Lord had triumphed gloriously. 
William landed at Torbay, Nov. 5, 1688. arly in the following 
session of Parliament the Toleration Act was passed in favor of 
Dissenters ; and immediately afterwards, Kiffin, Keach, and 
other London ministers, issued a circular to their brethren in the 
country, inviting them to send messengers to a general assembly, 
appointed to be held in the metropolis during the month of Sep- 
tember. At the time fixed upon the conference took place, and 
was attended by representatives from more than 100 churches. 
No attempt had been made previously, on so large a scale, to 
ascertain the strength and condition of the churehes; while the 
good men who responded to the invitation represented only a 
part of the denomination. None of the General Baptists were 
present; indeed, none of them were invited. Perhaps Ephraim 
envied Judah, and Judah vexed Ephraim. . Be that as it may, 
we think it was an error on the part of those who convened the 
meeting ; because it is almost certain that the General Baptists 
were then more numerous than the other section of the body, 
and because the returns were not a true representation of the 
whole denomination. Moreover, the communion controversy 
stood in the way of other churches sending delegates to the 
assembly. This was the case with the brethren in Bedfordshire, 
from which there were but three representatives on behalf of 
two churches; yet there were other churches in existence at the 
time, but most or all of them were favorable to open communion. 
It is true, that in the preliminary arrangements for the conference 
a resolution was passed to this effect, that on the communion 
question, “every church was at liberty to walk together as they 
had received from the Lord,” yet the foul names which had been 
applied to Bunyan by the venerable Kiffin and others, in the 
course of this controvery, had produced great irritation in the 
minds of the Bedfordshire Baptists, and made them unwilling 
to attend the general assembly. The list of delegates would have 
been larger, but for another cause which ought to be mentioned. 
Above all other men, the Baptists have been jealous of their 
rights and privileges. Sometimes their jealousy may have been 
without foundation ; yet having their eyes on the page of history, 
and many of them smarting under a sense of wrongs done to them 
by the abettors of spiritual despotism, they had reason to view 
with suspicion anything in the form of ecclesiastical councils; 
hence some of our brethren stood aloof from the assembly, lest 
it should tamper with the independence of the churches. To 
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allay any fears which might have arisen on this tender point, the 
conference found it necessary, in their first resolution, to ‘dis- 
claim all manner of superiority or superintendency over the 
churches.” These remarks have been made in explanation of 
the fact; that the brethren who assembled in London, from all 
parts of the country, represented but one division of the Baptist 
denomination, and only a part of that division.* 

Ten years after the revolution had scarcely passed away, and 
the bonfires and rejoicings for that signal interposition of Provi- 
dence were hardly forgotten, when many of our churches fell 
into a state of backsliding and spiritual decay. Prosperity did 
them more harm than adversity. The smiles of the world were 
more dangerous than its frowns. Deputations to Whitehall with 
addresses of congratulation, kissing the hands of kings and 
queens, and nods of recognition from wily statesmen, had a much 
worse effect upon piety, than the rough discipline of prisons, or 
religious meetings at midnight, and the spoiling of goods for the 
sake of conscience. 

‘*Persecution for twenty years winnowed the churches, and 
kept them free from hypocrites and formal professors. Afilic- 
tions kept under the corruptions of the people of God, and pre- 
served them from biting and devouring one another. But, when 
the political horizon was cleared—when the sun of prosperity 
arose upon the nation—and when the sword of oppression. was 
wrested from the hand of the persecutor,—then pride, covetous- 
ness, worldly-mindedness, and the Just of dominion prevailed, 
and nothing but distraction and misery appeared in many, if not 
in most, of our churches.” In the year 1750, when a state of 
comparative repose had been enjoyed for sixty years, a spiritual 
blight rested upon religion and upon the nation. On the walls 
of Zion some of the watchmen sounded an alarm, Even Dr. 
Gill said, ‘There are scarcely any that naturally care for the 
souls of men, and who are heartily concerned for their spiritual 
welfare.” Declension in the piety of our churches was followed 
by a decrease in the number of their members; and we run no 
hazard in saying, there were more Baptists in the kingdom when 
the Toleration Act was passed, than at the end of the next fifty 
years. This arose from various causes. First of all, the churches 
grew lukewarm in the service of God; then errors crept into 
them ; and at last they were wasted by controversies. Spurious 
Calvinism was preached in many pulpits where “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” had been made known. Socinian and 
Antinomian heresies became rife in certain quarters, and pro- 
duced their legitimate fruits—strife, division, and weakness. 
People clamored for sermons on election, eternal justification, 


* Ivimey, vol. i. p. 523. 
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effectual calling, and the perseverance of the saints; yet de- 
nounced the practical duties of Christianity and invitations of 
mercy to sinners, as dry and legal preaching. The natural 
consequences followed: many churches became extinct—the 
candlestick was removed out of its place—the presence of the 
Saviour was withdrawn—and then the glory departed. 

Dark and degenerate as those days were, God did not leave 
-himself without witnesses. Men were raised up who stood in 
the gap to turn away the indignation of the Lord from his peo- 
ple ; men who plunged into the scene of infection and death, and 
by their intercessions stayed the plague; men who preached 
“the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” in the spirit of him 
who warned every man, and taught every man in all wisdom, 
that he might present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. Suc- 
cess followed their efforts. Soon the wilderness began to flou- 
rish and blossom as the rose. Showers of blessings descended 
in their season, the churches were edified, and, walking in the 
fear of God and in the com#erts of the Holy Spirit, they were 
multiplied. 

Individuals now made efforts to ascertain the number of Bap- 
tist churches in the country. In the year 1763, a list was made 
out by Mr. John Ryland, and printed at the expense of the Baptist 
fund. It gave an account of two hundred churches. Fixing 
the average number of members for each church at fifty, which 
Ivimey thinks a fair one, there were about ten thousand persons 
in our communion eighty years ago, so far as the returns may be 
relied upon. ‘This estimate, however, must be viewed merely 
as an approach to truth. Place to the account of hearers, who 
were not members, an equal number, and there could not have 
been more than twenty thousand persons in all our congregations 
both in England and Wales. In this statement the general Bap- 
tists are not included—but their piety had declined, and their 
numbers decreased also. Another list was prepared in the year 
1790, which contained three hundred and twenty churches for 
England and Wales.’ Inthe year 1811 it had increased to four 
hundred and seventy-eight; and in the year 1822, seven hundred 
and eight were reported. ‘Twenty years from the last date, 
the committee of the Baptist Union labored with commendable 
zeal to collect our denominational statistics ; and their inquiries 
brought to light the fact, that no less than eleven hundred and 
fifty-eight churches in the kingdom practised the rite of believers’ 
immersion.. Ten years have passed away since the publication 
of that report: further researches have been made on this inte- 
resting subject, and ‘The Manual” of the denomination for the 
present year publishes the good news, that “the number of Bap- 
tist churches in Great Britain and Ireland may now be estimated 
at seventeen hundred and eighty-seven.” Now, if we strike 
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the averages upon eleven years, they will give about one hundred 
and three for each church; or, in round numbers, one hundred. 
According to this calculation, there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand seven hundred persons in fellowship with one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven churches. 

Presuming that the general correctness of these figures may 
be relied upon, yet they do not represent the sum total of indi- 
viduals who have submitted to the ordinanee of believers’ bap- 
tism ; for it is well known, that in most large towns and cities 
many Baptists are in communion with other denominations of 
Christians. Great numbers of Wesleyans have been buried with 
Christ in baptism—but, approving of the doctrines and discipline 
of Mr. Wesley, they remain in connexion wtth their own society. 
In London, and in the provincial towns, most of the independent 
churches have in communion with them persons holding our 
views on baptism ; not in theory only, but in practice also. Some 
of them are deacons; some are superintendents of Sabbath- 
schools; some are teachers: and s®&me are wives of independent 
ministers. In many instances, mixed marriages explain the fact. 
Sometimes preference for the ministry is put forth as the justifi- 
cation. In othercases, the reason assigned has been the greater 
respect and support rendered to ministers of the Independent 
denomination, than can generally be found among the rude 
democracy of our own churches. The writer states facts, not 
opinions. Even in the Establishment there are not a few among 
the pious who hold the view of immersion on a profession of faith, 
yet prefer the form and polity of the Episcopal church. 

Could we ascertain, then, with anything like accuracy, the 
number of Baptists in fellowship with other sections of the Chris- 
tian family, and add them to the printed returns of our associ- 
ations, as reported in the Manual, the result would surprise those 
persons who regard us as an insignificant sect; whilst it would 
gratify all who rejoice in the spread of what they deem scriptural 
views of believers’ immersion. Looking back to their small 
beginning in this country, the persecution they suffered from age 
to age, their long and lingering imprisonments, the list of their 
martyrs, the spoiling of their goods, the popular prejudices array- 
ed against them, the odium to which they have been exposed, 
the misrepresentation of their sentiments by writers of other 
denominations, as well as to their own strifes, divisions, contro- 
versies, stern independence, and rough discipline,—it is cause for 
gratitude and encouragement that such multitudes have become 
witnesses for the New Testament rite of baptism on a personal 
profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The grain of mus- 
tard seed has become a great tree. The bush on fire has never 
been consumed. All attempts to exterminate the Baptists failed. 
Their blood was the seed of their churches, From their ashes 
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arose up kindred spirits to defend the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Poets lampooned them ; historians blackened their characters ; 
senators passed penal laws for their suppression’; bishops drag- 
ged them to prison, and from prison to the stake. At one time 
they were deemed unfit to hold the lowest office under Govern- 
ment, and at another time they were fined for not going to church 
to hear the drunken clergy of the restoration. Under the reign 
of Charles 1. they were exposed to the barbarities of Laud; 
under the reign of Charles II. their chapels were shut up, and 
their ministers imprisoned, fined, or murdered. Popular reproach 
was fixed upon the very name of Baptist. From the days of 
Austin down to the flight of James II., the hand of despotism 
was upon them; and when that hand was made powerless by 
the efforts of a long oppressed people, the poor Baplists had to 
contend with worse enemies, the prejudices of education, custom, 
and bigotry. Yet, thanks be unto God, they have outlived 
their calumniators, and survived their sufferings. Some of their 
churches now contain three hundred, five hundred, seven hun- 
dred, and even eight hundred members. Most of their ministers 
have had a liberal education. Several colleges are supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the people. ‘They led the van 
in modern missions. William Carey stands first among modern 
missionaries. In the science of theology few men have surpassed 
Andrew Fuller. In pulpit oratory, Robert Hall had no equal. 
John Foster was the prince of essayists. Bunyan, the glorious 
dreamer in Bedford gaol, was a Baptist. Roger Williams, who 
taught the governments of the old world the grand distinction 
between civil rights and religious freedom, was a Baptist minister. 
In these facts we do rejoice, yea, and we will rejoice. 

While, however, we review the past with gratitude to God, and 
with admiration of the founders of our churches, let us not shut 
our eyes to the claims of present times, nor to the prospects which 
are opening to us on every hand. Fields are white to harvest. 
The signs of the times are encouraging. The evening of the 
world approaches. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the days 
of church establishments are numbered. Germany is the scene 
of a second reformation. The world needs the gospel. Moral 
revolutions are taking place at home. Baptists, be true to your 
principles. Be united. Live in peace. Imitate the Saviour. 
Prepare for coming events. Love all good men; and let your 
motto be, in fundamentals, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you. Amen. 
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History or tHe Baptist Cuurcues 1n Cazenovia, N. Y., In Two Dis- 


coursES. By Rev. John Peck. Utica: Bennett, Backus & Hawley. 
1845. 


We seem to have reached a pointin our denominational progress, when 
a lively and increasing interest is turned to glean up the scattered mate- 
rials of our early history. On many accounts we rejoice in this. The 
disposition to honor the humble, pious, pains-taking, and self-sacrificing 
instruments of the planting and early progress of our churches, is itself 
an omen for good. It indicates, indisputably, that we are not ashamed 
of our humble origin. ‘The veneration for whatever was really excellent 
in the character and accomplishment of these worthy founders, will itself 
be eminently useful to us, and to the whole rising generation. So will 
the cheermg example of their success, and the study of their many virtues. 
_ Our monthly sheet is emphatically and primarily devoted to this species 
of service; and though some may sneer at the simple annals which many 
of our pages record, we are fully satisfied that ere long, the worthiness of 
this kind of service will be more universally and highly appreciated. 
Several reasons conspire to give these discourses special claims to our 
notice. ‘The rapidity with which Baptist sentiments have become exten- 
sively prevalent in this great State, makes any inquiry into the causes of 
their early and wide success, peculiarly appropriate. The churches in 
Cazenovia may be regarded a specimens, illustrating the nature of this 
success, or at least sufficiently developing its causes. Again, the author of 
these discourses is widely and favorably known throughout our country. 
Thousands who may read some of these extracts, will have distinctly 
before them, in their mind’s eye, the venerable form of the speaker, and 
will seem to listen to the marked and gentle intonations of his voice. With 
a modesty, as beautiful as it is rare, he has shown usin these sermons how 
possible it is to narrate scenes in which himself was a principal actor 
without being egotistical. 

After briefly mentioning the original settlement of the township fifty- 
three years since, chiefly by immigrants from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, and the formation of the first Baptist church of sixteen members, in 
June, 1801, with some notice of the labors of their first pastor, the Rev. 
James Bacon, he thus quietly introduces himself and his connexion with 
the scenes and events he is describing : 

“Elder Bacon had previous to this time, requested the church to obtain 
a young man in the ministry, to take his place as pastor. He being now 
more than three score years and ten, felt himself disqualified to continue 
in this relation. The church, however, being greatly attached to him, 
and regarding him as a father, were indisposed to release him, although 
at his request, a committee had been appointed to obtain some one to 


succeed him. The church not being inclined to take any action on the 
subject, the good old man felt himself obliged to assume the responsibility 
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of obtaining a successor. Accordingly, in October, 1803, he went to 
North Norwich, and visited him who afterwards became the pastor of the 
church. He stated to him, that his lamp of life was almost extinguished, 
that he was desirous of seeing a young man settled with his people, before 
he died, and that therefore he had come to request him to visit them. 
The young man, not without great hesitation, concluded to accede to the 
request. Accordingly, in November following; he visited the church, and 
it resulted in an invitation for him to become their pastor. The first Sab-: 
bath in 1804, he visited the church again, and received an unanimous call, 
both from the church and society, to settle with them as their minister. 
Being inexperienced and diffident, he invited two brethren from North 
Norwich, to accompany him to Cazenovia, that should a call be extended 
to him, he might have their counsel as to the propriety of accepting it. 
After the call was given, these brethren thought there was but one objec- 
tion to his acceptance, and that they feared was insurmountable. They 
thought the church was so attached to their old pastor, that so young and 
inexperienced a man could neither fill his place in their affection, nor in the 
pastoral relation. However, after prayerful consideration, he acceded to 
their request, and the March following, removed his family into this 
place, and continued his labors with this people thirty-one years. 

‘“‘Hfe had not labored with the church a year, before he learned that 
they were indeed attached to their former pastor. But their attachment 
to him, was no greater than his own, so that all were harmonious in look- 
ing to him for counsel, as children to a parent. The affection the church 
had for Elder Bacon, so far from causing his successor any inconvenience, 
ouly tended to increase, the happiness and pleasure ofthe relation he held 
to them. And inexperience has taught him, that no worthy minister suffers 
by settling with a church, which has been accustomed to love and pray 
for their former minister. 

“‘'T'wo years previous, the church had built a small log meeting-house, 
eighteen feet by twenty-four, but it soon became too small to accommo- 
date the people. They therefore united with the Presbyterians, in this 
part of the town, and built a framed meeting-house, thiryy feet square. 
Each denomination was to have the privilege of occupying it, alternately, 
half of the time. But as no preacher was obtained by the Presbyterians, 
it was occupied all of the time by the Baptist church.” 


Father Peck was not ordained till the beginning of the year 1806. He 
thus notices a revival which took place soon after: 


“From this time, the assemblies greatly increased, and were very 
attentive to the proclamation of divine truth. In the following December, 
the heavens appeared to bow, sinners trembled, backsliders returned with 
tears of repentance, and young converts began to speak of the wonders of 
redeeming love. Every brother and sister appeared to fill their appro- 
priate place in the church. Brother Joseph Coley took an active part in 
the glorious work, and his labors were much blessed. The revival, like a 
gentle rain, continued with but little intermission, through the following 
year. Great union prevailed in the church, and additions were frequent. 

‘In this revival, which continued about two years, more than a hun- 
dred were added to the church. It should be remembered, that at this 
period, this vicinity was new, and sparsely inhabited, and that a reforma- 


tion in which so many were gathered into the fold of Christ, in sucha 
region, must have reached nearly every habitation.” 


The difficult, an . sometimes distracting operation, of erecting a new 
meeting-house, is thus described, together with some individual instances 
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of conversion, which have a simplicity and natural pathos perfectly cha- 
racteristic of the author : 


‘Tn 1815, was laid the foundation of our present meeting-house. The 
Lord had so increased the church, that the house they at this time occu- 
pied, could not contain the people. ‘They therefore commenced the erec- 
tion of our present house of worship. ‘This caused much anxiety in the 
minds of many of the members. The 6ld house was endeared to them by 
many hallowed associations. ‘There, many of their souls had been con- 
verted to God; there, their hearts had been refreshed by the quickening 
influences of the Divine Spirit; there, they had often found it good to 
wait on the Lord, and they feared, that in entering a large house, the peo- 
ple would become proud, and God would take away his Holy Spirit. 
But their fears were not realized, for in the same month, that the founda- 
tion was laid, God began to pour out his Spirit, and the revival continued 
till the house was completed. When the church entered their new place 
of worship, the Lord was displaying the riches of his grace, and the house 
was not only filled with people, but with his glory, so that each saint 
could say, 


My soul, how lovely isthe place 
To whichthy God resorts! 

’Tis heaven to see his smiling face, 
Though in his earthly courts. 


‘¢ We will here dwell a little time on some features of the revival, as de- 
veloped in the cases of individuals. 

‘“‘ At the covenant meeting in July, among others who presented them- 
selves to the church, was a lady who had long entertained a hope in Christ, 
and who for some time had been convinced of the distinguishing senti- 
ments of this church, but who had determined she never would be a Bap- 
tist. At length, a sense of duty rested with such weight upon her 
mind, that she could withstand no longer. ‘The night before she offered 
herself to the church, she made her wishes known to her husband,* and 
desired-his approval. He possessed too high a regard for her feelings to 
forbid her, but the enmity of his heart was arrayed against it. 

‘‘ His business calling him from home the next day, he left her, cherish- 
ing a faint hope that she would not attend the meeting. Returning 
however at night, and finding that she had been before the church, and 
was accepted, he could restrain his feelings no longer, and declared, that 
the union between them was broken, and that there was no more enjoy- 
ment for him in life. His wife endeavored to console him, but the effort 
was vain. While thinking of it in the silence of midnight, it occurred to 
him, that in attempting to prevent his wife from the performance of her 
duty, he was contending with no less an adversary than God. When he 
beheld the iniquity of his heart, so appalling was the spectacle, that he 
thought there was no peace for him in time or in eternity. 

‘‘ But this did not reconcile his feelings to his wife, for he yet regarded 
her as the cause of his trouble. In the morning he was greatly depressed 
in spirit, but thought if his wife was out of his sight he might be relieved. 
He therefore refused to accompany her to meeting. She, however, went 
to the house of God, in a calm, serene state of mind, not doubting but 
that the Lord, who had bowed her will, was able to subdue his also. Her 
absence afforded no relief to the troubled mind of her husband. Instead 
of this, his distress greatly increased, the wrath of God seemed to be his 


* These were the parents of Rey. Elisha L. Abbott, nowa missionary in Burmah. 
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only inheritance. He visited his fields, but they appeared clothed in sack- 
cloth; he returned to his= house, but only to experience a heavier load of 
sin and guilt. At length his wife returned from meeting, with some 
friends, who called to see him. At first he refused to be seen of them; 
but soon the scene changed, for, He that turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and giveth songs in the night, appeared for his relief. His 
heart was melted, he confessed his criminal opposition to. his wife, and 
asked the forgiveness of God, of her, and of all who were present. At 
our next church meeting he was received, and the Sabbath following was 
baptized, and united with his wife and the church, in commemorating the 
unspeakable love of God, by partaking of the sacred Se ea 

‘« Some of the greatest opposers to religion, and most stout-hearted in 
sin, were-made to sit at the feet of Jesus, and listen with delight to his 
word. One instance we will mention, which will be remembered by 
some who are now present. It is the case of a merchant, trading in this 
place at the time, who denied the truth of divine revelation, though other- 
wise a valued citizen. He was a regular attendant on the public worship 
of God, and one of the most prominent members of our choir, but an 
avowed opposer to religion. His wife had obtained a hope in Christ, and 
desired to unite with the church, butshe met in him, a spirit of unyielding 
opposition. 

‘‘He was then erecting a store in this village, about a mile from his 
residence. At this time, we were much engaged in finishing our present 
meeting-house, so as to accommodate the Association, that was to hold 
its session with us, in a few weeks. He came into the village to give 
some direction to the men in his employment, and on his return, called 
into the meeting-house, where he beheld the workmen all engaged in 
completing the inside of the edifice. They were so busily employed in 
their work, that they did not notice him. While he stood looking at the 
arch of the house, the following train of reflection passed in his mind: 
Why can men be so deluded, as to believe in the existence of a God, and 
as to waste their energies, in building houses for his worship! ‘These 
are indeed men of as sound judgment, on other subjects, as can be found, 
and why upon the subject of religion, should they be misguided by fanati- 
cism ! 

‘While he stood thus reflecting, it suddenly rushed upon his mind, like 
a message from another world, ‘there 7s a God, who should be worship- 
ped and obeyed, and how fearful is my condemnation, in despising him, 
and trampling on his authority.’ He said that he was so overcome with 
a view of the relation he held to God, and the stupendous magnitude of 
his sins, that he should have fallen to the floor, had he not supported him- 
self by a work-bench, near which he was standing. As soon as he par- 
tially recovered his strength, he started for home, but his soul was in 
anguish. When about half way, his eye-sight left him, and he thought 
himself dying, and sinking to perdition, and in the bitterness of his soul, 
he prayed in the language of the publican, ‘ God, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.’ His sight returning, and feeling much relieved in his mind, he pro- 
ceeded homeward, admiring God, as exhibited in his works. 

‘‘ ntering his store, he confessed to his partner in business, (who with 
his wife, had lately been baptized) and then proceeded to his house; as 
he came in, his wife was greatly alarmed at his death-like appearance. 
She supposed at first that he was sick or angry, because one of our sisters 
Was present, visiting, and conversing with her on the subject of religion. 
He however said nothing, but retired to his room, followed by his wife, 
and to her earnest entreaty, to know what was the matter, he replied that 
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he was a great sinner, and he besought her forgiveness. Her bursting 
flood of tears, spoke the language of her heart. Soon he made a like 
confession to all in the house, and asked their forgiveness. He then went 
to the house of the pastor, and not finding him at home, he returned, but 
said he could have no rest, tillhe had seenhim. ‘The pastor returning from 
a meeting in the evening, and passing the house was requested by a brother 
standing in the road, to call. He readily did so, when this gentleman took 
him by the hand, and conducting him to his room, confessed to him and 
asked his pardon, for things he had said of him to his wife, of which the 
pastor had never heard, and indeed never would, if he had not told him. 
The pastor had nothing against him to forgive, and felt only to join with 
the neighbors present, in giving glory to God, for what he was doing for 
his soul. 

‘‘'This was an occasion long to be remembered by those present. In 
about three days he obtained a full evidence of his adoption into the 
family of Christ. Very soon, he in company with his wife, bowed his 
neck to the yoke of Jesus, by being planted together in the likeness of his 
death, and uniting with the church. Not long subsequent to his profes- 
sion of religion, he thought it his duty to preach the gospel, and giving 
the church satisfaction, that he was a chosen vessel of God, to bear his 
name and message to lost sinners, they gave him full liberty to proclaim 
Christ and him crucified. He then closed up the mercantile business in 
which he was engaged, and devoted himself to the ministry, in which he 
has been a devoted and efficient laborer, for more than twenty-six years. 
This was Elder Jesse B. Worden, now of Jackson, Pa.” 


The following statistical view of the church’s progress, under each of its 
four pastors, may be regarded with interest : 


“‘Kilder James Bacon, 3 yrs. Bap. 36 Let.19 Dis. 4 Ex.1 Died 2 
“= John Peck, 31 640 125 422 55 109 


i despin FeBishop; 9 2 20 31 ra ale 
‘= Daniel Putnam, 7 103 Bi 62 10 32 
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Total amount of all that ever united with the church, 1022.” 


His feelings in leaving the pastoral relation are thus presented : 


‘“‘ At this time the pastor of the church, who had served the Baptist 
Missionary Convention of the State of New York, a limited portion of the 
time annually, for ten years, in accordance with the solicitations of the 
Convention, thought it his duty to devote his whole time to the missionary 
cause. (The first year of the ten he was absent from the church nine 
months, and the pulpit was supplied by our venerable Brother Coley.) 
Accordingly, in November, he requested the church to release him from his 
pastoral office, and they acceded to his wishes. ‘This was an occasion of 
painful interest to him, and the feeling was reciprocated by the church. 
To separate himself from this dear flock was the greatest trial the pastor 
had ever experienced. It caused his heart to bleed. He had passed 
through joyful and trying scenes with the aged members, and both had 
tended to increase their union. The younger members of the church 
had been born into the world, since he commenced his labors here. With 
many of their parents and grand-parents, he had enjoyed sweet commu- 
nion in the house of God. They had been his counsellors. He had 
visited and prayed with them on their death-beds—attended their fune- 
rals, and followed them to their graves. 
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+‘ And now when he saw their dear children and grand children, bowing 
to the sceptre of Jesus, engaged in the work of the Lord, and valiant for 
the truth, he could but associate them together, and seemingly to witness 
their parents and grand-parents as living in these their children, and the 
contemplation endeared them to his heart with indescribable tenderness. 
To leave a people endeared to him by so many hallowed associations, was 
a trial so great and so painful, that he could say with the Psalmist, ‘My 
heart is poured out like water.’ 

‘How other ministers felt in leaving their people he did not know, but 
it seemed to him, a great thing to take the charge of a church of Christ, 
and that no trifle should cause a removal. He feared that this subject 
was not viewed in all its bearings, in the frequent cases of separation 
between pastors and people.” 


We cannot make room for the delineation of the history of the second 
or Village Church, and must content ourselves with copying the closing 
summary and general reflections which embrace both churches : 


‘The total alterations in the church in twenty-four years, are: Added 
by baptism and letter, 504; dismissed, 199; excluded, 36; died, 62. 

‘¢ Add to this the alterations in the parent church, and the total of both 
is as follows: 

«« Added by baptism and letter, 1,526; dismissed, 718; excluded, 105; 
died, 217. 

‘¢ About one-fifth of those excluded have been restored. ‘Total of all 
who have belonged to the two bands, fifteen hundred and twenty-six. 

‘We shall only add a few circumstances, which seem to deserve spe- 
cial notice in the history of these churches : 

‘1. It appears that during the period embraced in this history, they 
have enjoyed about twenty precious revivals of religion. In these seasons 
of refreshing, very many have been gathered into the churches, and though 
some have been put away as disorderly walkers, yet the great portion of 
them have held on their way,,adorning their holy profession, by lives of 
piety and usefulness. 

“©2, Notwithstanding trials and afflictions have been experienced, yet 
the union of the first band has never been so disturbed as to occasion the 
neglect of the communion season, in a single instance, for forty years. 
The same has been true of the second band for twenty-four years. 

“3. The stability of the ministry is worthy of special notice. The 
parent church has been destitute of a pastor only two months in forty- 
four years, and has had but four pastors. ‘The second church has had but 
three pastors in twenty-four years. In both cases we include thejpresent 
pastors, who are laboring successfully, and it is our prayer to God, that 
they may be a blessing to their respective churches, for many years to 
come. 

““4. Suchhas been the union of both churches, that they have never had 
occasion to call a council, except for ordination. The difficulties which 
have arisen, they have been enabled, by the blessing of God, to settle © 
among themselves. 

«5. Five churches, including this, have been formed, as to their prin- 
cipal members, from the parent church. 

“6, The goodness of God has been signally manifested in raising up 
ministers of the gospel amongus. ‘Twenty-three ordained ministers have 
gone out from the parent church, and nine from this church; twenty- 
nine of whom are still living and laboring in different parts of the world. 

“7, These churches have been very much alike. Not merely as to their 
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doctrine and discipline, but in the dealings of God with them, in their 
general prosperity, their character, example, and influence. And it is 
believed that the grace of God has enabled them to exert a healthful 
influence, not only in this region, but on different and distant parts of the 
world. 

‘In closing this short history of the two churches, how solemnly are we 
reminded of the extreme brevity of life—of the transitory nature of all 
earthly relations, religious as well as social and domestic ! 

«The fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they live 
forever?’ The special services of this day answer no. The children and 
the grandchildren, are with us; but the fathers and mothers, with their: 
whitened locks, and the ministers with their hoary heads, who labored in 
those days, where are they? Alas! with few exceptions, they are gone— 
all gone.” 


The American Sunday School Union have performed, as usual, a most 
acceptable aud important service for young and old, by issuing in their 
neat, cheap, attractive style, half a score of 18mo volumes, just such as 
judicious parents and teachers will be most anxious to secure, in order 
that they may safely gratify themselves, and the recipients of their favors. 
Here is, 1. The Life of Solomon, with beautiful illustrations. 2. The 
Youth’s Friend, for 1845, neatly bound. 3. Curiosities of Egypt, a most 
attractive and instructive volume. 4. The Jew at Home and Abroad, full 
of interesting information, of that wonderful people. 5. Ruben Kent’s 
first Winter in the City ; which those who have read of him at school will 
not fail to peruse. 6. Proverbs of Solomon, arranged according to their 
subjects: who needs commendation of them! 7. The Midshipman in 
China; full of instruction in regard to that empire, and its inhabitants. 
8. Napoleon Bonaparte, with spirited, graphic sketches of the house in 
which he was born—his crossing the désert, his flight from Russia, and his 
Tomb, with the lofty Monument in Paris erected to his memory. 9. Life 
in Earnest, a plea for industry and vigor which cannot but do good. 
10. Kindness to Animals, for which even the beasts should be thankful. 


Tuer Surrerines or Curist. By a Layman. Harpers, New York. 
JENKYN'ON THE ATONEMENT. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 


The discussion of polemical Theology is not our object, and we merely 
note the above-mentioned works to say, that the first boldly advocates the 
rather startling hypothesis, that the suffermgs of our Redeemer, were not 
confined to his human nature. ‘That the Godhead died, as well as the 
humanity of the Son of God. This is one of those curious questions, which 
we fear will minister strifes, rather than godly edifying. The book is writ- 
ten with the freedom and earnestness, which are oftener found among lay- 
men, than professed divines. Its perusal may be useful, even though its 
main position should not be acquiesced in. ‘The second volume treats of 
the atonement in a wide comprehension of its bearings, rejecting with 
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various reasons and testimonies, the idea of a limited atonement, and 
giving some exemplifications of the practical tendency of this fundamental 
doctrine, in the hearts and lives of its recipients. 


Of ornamental, elegantly illustrated books, Mr. E. Walker of this city 
has issued the fourth edition of Dr. Cheever’s delightful lectures on Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, which if he had never written any thing else, would give 
him undying fame. The Doctor in this volume, as well as in the brief 
sketch he furnished, illustrating the picture of Bunyan’s birth-place, in 
one of the numbers of the Memorial, seems to catch the inspiration of his 
theme. No better or worthier family reading can be recommended, for 
hundreds who may be delighted and profitted by the perusal of these Lec- 
tures. 

The Missionary Memorial, from the same publisher, is admirable in its 
way, presenting few pictorial embellishments, but an adornment of higher 
worth, in the contributions of many excellent writers, on topics indicated 
by the title. Kincaid has given a sketch of Burmah, with thrilling per- 
sonal adventures. Our associates, J. M. Peck and Choules, have each 
a sterling article. Dowling’s ‘“ Almost There,” will be read with interest ; 
and the lines by Griswold are not unworthy of his fame. 

The Attractions of Heaven, edited by H. A. Graves, is a miniature 
beauty, from the press of Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, made up of 
excerpts from the most gifted writers. 

The most expensive and magnificent book of this kind, is Harper’s Pic- 
torial Common Prayer. As far as beautiful adornment is concerned, this 
is ne plus ultra indeed. 'The admirers of the book itself, will be in ecstacies 
with its dress. What a pity it were not, in some parts, more scriptural ! 

The same publishers have added three volumes to their New Miscel- 
lany, viz: the Philosophy of Mystery, by Dendy; the Life of Mozart, by 
Holmes; and the Practical Astronomer, by Dr. Dick. “We should describe 
them, as they stand, thus—good, better, best. 

Prescott’s Miscellanies, biographical and critical, an 8vo. by the Har- 
pers in their best style, is a more perfect and attractive American book 
than we have seen for many a day. 


Of Periodicals: the Western Baptist Review, by J. L. Waller, Frank- 
fort, Ky., amonthly of forty or fifty pages, at $2 per annum, is excellent. 
The Antiquarian, by our neighbor Arthur of Schenectady, will please one 
class ofreaders. Mrs. Allen’s Monthly Journal begins its eleventh year, 
greatly improved. The Democratic Review wins increasing favor, even 
from some who are not its political admirers. 

The Farmer’s Library and Journal of Agriculture and Bears’ Family 
Magazine, are beautiful and attractive as ever. 


[Several notices deferred till next month.] 
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Revivats oF Rexicion, after a period of more that usual barrenness 
and spiritual gloom, seem now beginning extensively to gladden the hearts 
of those who have prayed and labored for them. We cannot give in 
detail the items which begin to abound again in several of our religious 
papers. A summary recapitulation will be attempted in a following 
number. 


Sratistics.—That prince of statistical lore, Rev. J. M. Peck, has pro- 
mised for two months past, a rich and important article in this line. It 
may be relied on for the February number. We have in type a complete 
view of Baptist Institutions in Great Britain, in a more interesting and 
readable form than has ever before been presented. It will appear in our 
next. 

So will a full and more satisfactory notice of the Centennial Services: in 
the first Baptist Church in this city, than has yet appeared. We intend 
that notice shall be followed up by sketches of the denominational history 
of all the churches in this and the other principal cities in the Union. 


Forrien IntELLIcENcE.—Gratifying information of the progress of 
truth, the establishment and increase of our churches, has been received, 
especially from Germany and parts of Burmah. Behold! what hath God 
wrought, even in the midst of darkness, and persecution. Brief extracts 
from letters of this kind, with some of similar tenor from Greece, will be 
given hereafter, as room can be found for them. In the mean time, remem- 

ber the persecuted, the oppressor and the oppressed, in fervent prayer ! 


A very poor and aged man, busied in planting and grafting an apple 
tree, was rudely interrupted by this interrogation: ‘* Why do you plant 
trees, who cannot hope to eat the fruit of them?” He raised himself up, 
and leaning upon his spade, replied, ‘“Some one planted trees for me 
before [ was born, and I have eaten the fruit: I now plant for others, 
that the memorial of my gratitude may exist when I am dead and gone.” 


. 


Kristno, a converted Hindoo, made the following observation in a con- 
versation he had with some others, and which is a fine illustration of Ephe- 
sians 3: 18—22. ‘The Hindoos,” said he, when they have built a new 
house, consider it unclean and untenantable till they have performed an 
offering, and then they take up their abode init. So God; he does not 
dwell in earthly temples, however magnificent; his residence is in the 
heart. But how shall-he dwell*with men? The sacrifice of Christ 
must be offered: then the house, the heart, in which the sacrifice is 
received, becomes the habitation of God through the Spirit.” Excellent 
divinity! How truly wise are those whom God teaches ! 
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{For the Memorial. ] 
SELF-SCRUTINY. 


I hearkened and heard, 
1 But they spake not aright ; 
No man repented him of his wickedness, 
Saying, What have I done? 
Every one turned to his course, 
As the horse rusheth into:the battle —Jeremzah. 


Mr. Memorial,—Allow one of your readers to thank you, 
with more than ordinary gratitude, for the first article in your 
last number. Possibly I should not coincide with all the sug- 
gestions there presented; but many, and indeed most of the 
thoughts contained in that paper, seemed to me eminently just 
and seasonable. I was struck with the justice and force of the 
expression, that we have each been looking too far away from 
ourselves for the cause of the present religious declension. One 
throws the chief blame on the imputed mismanagement of our 
benevolent institutions. Another cannot expect God’s blessing, 
because the churches evince such apathy in reference to the 
millions who are oppressed. Some throw all the blame on 
ministers ; others think the perverseness of churches is the hin- 
drance. Another sees in the present depression just the results 
of his own predictions years ago, “the re-action of undue 
excitements,—the recoil from the impulse of fanaticism.” 

Some others, gathering boldness from desperation, have 
ventured to question whether indeed there is any real depres- 
sion, or retrograde movement in our religious concerns. They 
are very well satisfied with things as they are. To be sure, 
there is not much growth, but they flatter us with the idea of 
great solidity, and uncommon preparedness for a successful 
advance movement soon. It would spoil all this unctious flat- 
tery to a diseased and stupid conscience, to bring out strongly 

‘and clearly the revealment of startling facts. With all our 
abundant facilities for religious usefulness, if the number of 
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deaths and exclusions from our churches are more than double 
the additions by profession,—as was the last year seen in Ver- 
mont, and perhaps some other States,—how long a time will 
be requisite at this rate to reach the millennium? Or rather, 
how long before Christian churches will become extinct ? 

But even the conviction of painful deterioration now wit- 
nessed, however deeply it may be planted in our minds, will 
not cure the mischief, nor essentially mitigate its evils, unless 
We can ascertain and remove its guilty cause. When this 
work is attempted, in honest earnest and persevering fidelity, 
it may be hailed asa bright omen for good. My grief now is 
like that of the weeping prophet above quoted; they speak- 
not aright, do not apparently repent taem of their own wicked- 
ness, nor say, What have 1 done? ‘That is a most unhealthy 
state of the moral constitution, where each one inclines to 
visit with intense severity the culpability—real or supposed—— 
of others, and overlooks his own blameworthiness. The ten- 
dency of many movements, for some time past, has been in 
this direction. ‘The severity of invective has exhausted its 
vocabulary to find epithets sufficiently caustic for the moral 
delinquencies of those far away, while as a natural conse- 
quence the attention and scrutiny have been chiefly diverted 
from our own dear selves. Asa general rule, it may be stated 
as too common, that just in proportion to the censoriousness 
we evince when regarding others, wiJl be found our unfaith- 
fulness in examining and correcting ourselves. 

If there is wayward unwillingness to put home the question, 
“What have I done ?” there seems to be the more reason why 
it should be attempted by another. Let me then ask of every 
brother or sister who peruses these lines, have you not indulged 
in pride, in worldliness, in unconcern for the salvation of those 
around you! This enumeration might be easily enlarged ; but 
with the hope of fixing these points more deeply in the mind, 
the conscience, the heart, let the inquiry for the present stop 
with these three specifications : 

1. This pride sometimes takes the form of vainglorious 
exultation. It cannot be reasonably doubted that both of the 
religious denominations—the Methodists and Baptists-—-who 
now rejoice in so large a numerical superiority over the older 
established and more aristocratical sects, have been in no 
small degree endangered by this rapid increment, this large 
aggregation of numbers. ‘To exult in the wide prevalence of 
our principles and practices is natural,—is not perhaps in itself 
wrong; but as human nature now is, but imperfectly sancti- 
fied, it will commonly be found closely allied to appalling dan- 
gers. Has there not been increasingly prevalent a disposition 
rather to glory in our numbers, than to be deeply, penitently 
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humbled before God for the unfruitfulness so painfully manifest 
in the larger portion? But the sum total of this general wrong, 
is but the united items of that which is distinctly traceable to 
each individual. What part hast thou, reader, in this ;: what 
hast thou done ? 

Again, this hateful pride often takes the form of supercilious 
self-complacence. Our more scriptural form of church govern- 
ment and ordinances may readily be made the occasion of 
glorying over others who bring forth more of the genuine 
fruits of the Spirit than ourselves. Has not this marvel been 
exhibited occasionally at least among us;-resting as con- 
tentedly in the certainty that we are right, exactly right, in 
being buried with Christ in his initiating ordinance, on the pro- 
fession of our faith in Him, as though this were the end of our 
obedience, rather than the beginning? If we forget that he 
who putteth on the Christian profession should not boast as 
those who have accomplished its objects, can it be wondered 
at that our blunder should grossly mislead us? Here, too, as 
above mentioned, it becomes each one to ask, what have I 
done ? : 

2. Worldly mindedness is ranked, in the scripture ‘scale, 
among the frequent and deadly sins, and against it the warning 
voice of admonition and entreaty, and even stern rebuke, is 
frequently raised. 

The abundant prosperity which has characterized the last 
few months or years, tends strongly in this direction, leading 
by insensible steps to a fearful remove from the simplicity of 
the heart’s first love and trust in the Redeemer. Incipient 
affluence, or even the prospect of it, are more difficult to be 
borne by those who have begun their course in far humbler 
circumstances, than where the early station in life had been 
different. How hard to rise thus, without giddiness; to be 
courted, caressed, looked up to with admiration or envy, with- 
out yielding at all to its intoxicating potency. Look at the 
manner in which those young disciples seek to commence their 
‘domestic establishment! The care and concern they lavish 
upon the tasteful apartments and fixtures of their abode; the 
feverish anxiety indicated, to make an impression by these 
extraneous things, does not seem quite in harmony with assimi- 
lation to him who was born in a manger and died on the cross, 
and who has expressly told us that it is enough for the disci- 
ple to be as his Master, the servant as his Lord ! 

May I be pardoned for expressing the fear that our younger 
ministers—-some of them at leasi—are not as considerate and 
self-renouncing in this respect as their duty to this Master, 
and the value of their example requires. So, too, in our 
houses of worship, and in all the attendant manifestations of 
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worldly conformity, how would the hearts of some of the more 
spiritual of a former generation recoil from such approxima- 
tions to pomp, and show, and a captivating brilliancy poorly 
fitted: to facilitate the simple enforcement of self-denying truth 
as is sometimes seen. ‘The safe, the wise and right path in all 
these things, doubtless lies between the extremes. Are we now 
sedulously seeking this golden medium? Ifnot, what hast thou 
done ? 

3. Unconcern for the early conversion of those around us, 
would be the natural and inevitable result of the preceding sins. 
The benumbing power of worldliness, and the hardening, 
deadening influence of pride, inevitably blend their force to 
turn away the heart from such yearning compassionateness for 
the perishing as Jesus habitually evinced. 

They operate both as cause and eflect in the same direc- 
tion. Let me try to awaken the conviction, that some, and-I 
fear many who read these lines, are really thus callous, to the 
appeal which daily contact with the unrenewed, so loudly 
addresses to them. Was there nota time when the sight of 
your eyes resting on those without hope and without God in the 
world, affected your heart in a way very different from what 
it does at present? But their real danger is not less than you 
then regarded it. They still walk on slippery places, their 
feet will slide in due time, and the day of their destruction makes 
haste. Can it be the part of true Christian commiseration, 
to cease feeling for them the most intense yearnirgs of solici- 
tude, that Christ may be formed in them the hope of glory, and 
their feet be turned from the road to death? Now, look over 
the past year, the month just closed, or even yesterday, and 
say, in view of this class of duties,;what have Idone? If I may 
hope that the beginnings of repentance are kindled by this 
review, do not, as described in the closing lines at the head of 
this paper, turn back to your course as the horse rusheth into 
battle. Rather lift up thy soul to the Divine Helper, for his 
needed aid. Bera. 
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NEW YORK BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


CIRCULAR LETTER, 1809. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In looking over the minutes of the N. Y. Baptist 
Association, | was so much pleased with the Circular letter of 1809, as to 
wish it reprinted, that the reader of the Memorial might see what our 
fathers thought and wrote some forty years ago. The letter was pre- 
pared by a Committee, consisting of brethren John Williams, Wm. Park- 
inson, and C. P. Wyckoff ; and its object, viz:—the co-operation of private 
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members with their Pastor, in promoting the cause of Christ, is quite as 
interesting and important now as it was then. The Circular is substan- 
tially the same as that of the Charleston Association of 1802, and is 
certainly as appropriate to the churches in our frozen regions of the 
North, as to the sunny South. Hi. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


The New York Baptist Association met in the meeting house of the First 
Baptist Church in the city of New York, on the 24th and 25th days of May, 
18U9, to the churches they represent, send Christian salutation : 

Dear Breraren in THe Lorp: 

Pursuant to a resolution passed at our last session, we now 
proceed to address you chiefly in the substance of a letter pub- 
lished by our sister Association of Charleston, in A.D. 1802. 
This letter we adopt, not we hope from a desire of ease, but 
because we think the subject of it better suited than any other to 
the present state of our churches, and the discussion equal, at 
least, to any production of which we might be capable on the 
same subject. ‘The subject is embraced in the following ques- 
tion :—‘‘ By what conduct are members of churches most likely 
to strengthen the hands of their ministers, and co-operate with 
them in promoting the interests of vital religion?” | 

This subject, brethren, is truly important; it certainly de- 
mands, and we hope will receive, your serious attention. Of 
your desire that the kingdom of Jesus should flourish, as also 
of your willingness to assist in its promotion, we should be sorry 
to entertain a doubt. But may we not suggest to you certain 
means, by attention to which, in our opinion, your usefulness 
will be most likely to appear. 

Your Ministers who are appointed to lead in this great work, 
demand your attention. With them you should be ever ready to 
unite in all measures which promise success. Consider theig office, 
their character, and their labors. If, in your choice and contin- 
nance of them, you have attended to scripture direction ; they 
are fuithful stewards ; they are men called and qualified of God 
for sacred service—men possessing the spirit of that religion 
they endeavor to inculcate upon others—men eminent for faith 
and patience, for charity and godly zeal, for prudence and dis- 
cretion, for every grace and virtue—men animated with a princi- 
ple of love to Christ and the souls of men. Their appointment 
also as pastors and teachers, implies that yow need, and they are 
calculated, instrumentally, to dispense spiritual food—even 
knowledge and understanding in divine things. However, with 
all the qualifications they possess, and which, we hope, they are 
endeavoring to improve, they are but men, and men too of in- 
firmities and imperfections. As good men, and as zealous for 
the truth, Satan and the world will hate them, and use all means 
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to injure them; and, as men of infirmities and imperfections, 
every advantage will be taken of them, You then are not to be 
idle spectators and leave them to labor and suffer alone. And 
what may be your own treatment of them cannot be a matter of 
indifference ; no, to sécure their greatest usefulness a certain 
line of conduct towards them is your incumbent duty. ‘Their 
influence must be preserved, otherwise their usefulness will be 
lost. ‘To preserve their influence, as far as it depends on you, 
tenderly regard their characters. ‘The character of every 
good man is dear to him and ought never to be slandered. 
With what delicacy, then, should we treat that of a minis- 
ter; and how carefully should we refrain, not only from 
every thing which may slander, but which may, either directly 
or indirectly, lessen that reputation, on which, not only the 
dearest happiness of an individual, but, in some degree, that of a 
whole community, depends. The limits of our letter will not 
permit an enumeration of the various means by which the char- 
acter of your minister may be injured, but your own prudence 
will see and avoid them; and your own solicitude, that his 
character should be fair and honorable, will suggest to you many 
prudent expedients to wrest it from the abuse of others. Feel 
for the cause of God and you will then feel for the reputation of 
his servants. 

“You may lessen your ministers’ influence by the want of 
a proper regard, not only to their moral, but to their ministerial 
character: unjustly depreciating their abilities and making illib- 
eral remarks on their performances, will greatly injure their in- 
fluence. Itis laudable to compare the doctrines delivered by 
your ministers with the sacred scriptures, and to judge for your- 
selves respecting the truth of them; but is there not some 
delicacy to be used inexpressing your objection to their doctrines, 
or your disapprobation of their performances? Instead of re- 
tarding the work, by continual and severe remarks upon the 
labors of those you hear, would you not do well to remember 
that no human works are perfect, and that you, in forming to 
yourselves a standard of excellence, are subject to deception and 
error? Let, then, forbearance be exercised ; recollecting, also, 
that circumstances are numerous which lead mankind to feel, think, 
and judge differently. You will act a more liberal, a more con- 
sistent and a more useful part, by uniting with your pastors ; and, 
as suitable opportunities may offer, by endeavoring to impress 
the minds of your families, friends and neighbors, with the ex- 
cellency of those truths which they may, from time to time, de- 
liver unto you. Dwell more upon their good and wholesome in- 
structions, their fervent and pious exhortations, than upon their 
errors and failings, and you will strengthen their influence and 
assist their labours. ‘Circumstances, indeed may occur, in 
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which it might be proper to notice the deficiencies in their per- 
formances ; but in those instances prudence and discretion are to 
be used. Perhaps a free and affectionate conversation with 
them, in private, about the unsatisfactory parts of their perform- 
ances, would generally answer the best purpose. This might 
be of mutual advantage. Failings, to which your ministers are 
liable, in common with all mankind, and which may be called 
infirmities, are to be borne with tenderness, and should never be 
subject to severe censure or ridicule. A contrary conduct 
would not only be ungenerous, but would lesson the respect due 
to their character, and injure their usefulness. Let your general 
deportment towards them be respectful and becoming the dignity 
notof their persons, they are earthen vessels, but of their office—of 
the trust committed unto them. Live with them in love, 
esteeming them highly for their work’s sake, and you will 
comfort their hearts, strengthen their hands, encourage them to 
enter with more cheerfulness and spirit upon their labors, and 
open to them a fairer prospect of success. Be ever ready and 
desirous to enter into familiar conversation with your ministers 
upon the spiritual state of your own souls, on the duties of the 
christian, and the precepts and doctrines of the gospel. Great 
would be the advantage vital religion would derive from such an 
inmacy, well improved, between ministers and their people. 
Knowing your views and feelings, they would more successfully 
communicate to you instruction, and you and they, be mutually 
animated in the work of God. Reflect upon the effects of a 
contrary conduct. Consider the discouragement and difficulties 
your ministers must feel, and the darkness and coldness in which 
you are likely to remain, if no such opportunities for spiritual 
conversation are improved. Is not the want of this converse 
with them, on spiritual things, one great source of those 
complaints which you have often made respectiug your lifeless 
state; and are not pastors and people, in this respect, verily 
guilty ? May your lips be touched as with a live coal from the 
altar, and your tongues become as the pen of a ready writer ; 
and at the close of your interviews with your pastors, may you 
be able to say, Did not our hearts burn within us when we 
communicated our thoughts and feelings to him, and _ he 
expounded unto us the scriptures ! 

“'To pray for your ministers, is a duty incumbent on you. 
Brethren, says the apostle, pray for us. ‘That they have the 
prayers of the souls committed to their charge is to them an 
animating consideration, and cannot fail to attach them to you 
more tenderly. | ; 

“Provide for your ministers a comfortable support. They 
are to be instant in season and out of season; to be wholly 
occupied in the various duties of their office: studying, medita 
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ting, reading, preaching, praying, exhorting, and visiting their 
flocks in sickness and health. ‘These are labors in which your 
ministers are to be continually engaged; but their temporal 
support God has made your care. If their time and attention 
are occupied and embarrassed with making provision for their 
own and their families’ support, it will be impossible for them to 
attend as they ought to the cause of God among you. Here 
you must strengtheu their hands and encourage them in their 
work, by delivering them as much as possible, from the perplex- 
ing cares of the world ; thus, manifesting your willingness to bear 
your share of the burden. Has the conduct of any of you been 
different from this? And, if so, have your ministers felt no 
difficulties, and has vital religion suffered no injury? Let 
experience impartially decide. Surely they have. Brethren, 
these things ought not so to be; the sacred cause of Christ 
demands from you every support. Unite with your ministers, 
and, if they are willing to devote their time and strength to the 
work, do not prevent them by denying them a comfortable 
subsistence. 

“From the faithful discharge of ‘the duties we have already 
enumerated as. incumbent on you, your ministers will derive 
peculiar aid in their work ; but your general conduct, as well as 
your particular treatment of them, will either strengthen or 
weaken their hands, as such conduct either supports or wounds 
the cause of God. Your exemplary and holy lives will add 
force and energy to the truths delivered by your teachers. Live, 
then, that religion which you would wish recommended to 
others; maintaina holy communion with God, and keep alive the 
spirit of religion. Let your souls be animated with the contem- 
plation of the glorious character of God, and the glory and 
grandeur of Christ’s kingdom, -both in this and the future world. 
But remember, religion does not -consist in contemplation only. 
The duties inculcated:in the Bible, are mostly of the active kind ; 
and such as can be :performed only by men in a state of society. 
The fruit of the spirit, not the flights of the imagination, mark 
the Christian, and distinguish him from the children of the 
wicked. Be careful to have your intercourse with the world 
free from censure, and recollect that he who is unjust to man is 
unjust to God. The enemies of religion will justly ridicule your 
profession, of a change of heart,.1f it be not connected with a 
change of conduct. ‘They will say, your conversion is a decep- 
tion, your devotion mockery, and your faith no better than that 
of devils. Your ministers will labor in vain to convince others 
of the necessity of being born again, if you should be found of an 
unforgiving temper and conduct, censorious, backbiting, passion- 
ate, impatient, indolent, covetous, or sensual. They will never 
believe that religion to be of Ged which does not benefit mankind 
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by softening and improving the mind, and by suppressing those 
passions which are destructive of domestic and public happiness. 
Viewing the works of God and his providence, and being struck 
with that goodness which he has displayed in these operations, 
they justly look for the same display in the effects of a religion 
which claims God for its author. They will never believe that 
religion to be of God which is connected with a character the 
reverse of his own. ‘To answer the expectations of those who 
reason justly, and silence the clamours raised by the enemies of 
religion, your ministers will labor in vain without the assistance 
of your truly christian lives and conduct. Be then the tender, 
affectionate companion, not the peevish, passionate and cruel ; be 
the faithful parent and the dutiful child; the peaceable, the fair, 
the punctual and the upright man in all your commerce with the 
world; and the sincere christain in all the duties of religion. 
live in peace among yourselves, and you will comfort and 
support the hearts of those who watch for your souls as those 
who must give account. This will be their language—‘‘Be- 
hold the people of our charge ; and learn how good and pleasant 
itis for brethren to dwell together in unity.” Union peculiarly 
characterizes the kingdom of Christ, and is essential to its beauty, 
strength and happiness. Destitute of umion and peace among 
yourselves, you are not subjects of the king of peace, and are not 
co-operating with his servants. Figure to yourselves, how 
harrowed up must be the feelings of a minister, how blasted his 
strength, and how accumulated his difficulties, who lives in the 
midst of a divided and contentious people. Do they co-operate 
with him in advancing vital religion in the world?) The spirit of 
contention is death to vital religion, and will ever be fatal to the 
most powerful exertions of your ministers. Let, then, the olive 
branch of peace ever be green and flourishing among you. The 
injury which the cause of Christ sustains, from neglect of gospel 
institutions, or from a careless attention to them by those who 
profess to be the children of God, particularly to public worship, 
is often great, and being sensibly seen, and felt by the ministers 
of Christ, embarrasses them with peculiar difficulties. This 
institution is well calculated to awaken an attention to religion, 
and to spread its happy influence among mankind. Weil 
worthy of remembrance is the injunction of the apostle— 
‘* Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together.” He who 
neglects this duty, or is careless in the performance of it, must 
be destitute of a proper regard to the feelings of his minister and 
to the real interests of religion. The evil is contagious: the 
example of one man has influence on another, and a regular 
attendance on public worship becomes unfashionable; your 
minister is deserted, and his heart and strength fail him. ‘To 
strengthen then his hands and to aid him in the work, go with 
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him to the house of God, and animate him and your friends by 
your presence. 

In your families, much may be and much ought to be done, 
which would be of general and important advantage, and greatly 
facilitate the work of the ministry. Not indeed in the work of 
_regeneration—for this is i work neither of parents nor of 
ministers, but of God, (Eph. ii. 10,) but in disposing to a decent 
and serious attention to ee means. Impressions favourable 
to religion may be early fixed on the minds of children, and 
more readily by parents than by ministers themselves. HiiGae 
impressions received from their. parents, prepare their minds to 
receive the instructions of their ministers ; and being made in 
early youth, they generally abide with them, and direct and 
influence their conduct through life. Numerous are the evils, 
extensive and lasting, which vital religion suffers from the 
neglect of family instructions ; but time will not permit us to 
trace them through their various branches. Your own experience 
must have brought many of them to your view; and you must 
have often mourned for the neglect both of family religion and 
the pious education of children. Have you not often grieved for 
ministers,*whose unremitted exertions to form pious and serious 
habits in the minds of youth, have been rendered fruitless by 
the want of support and encouragement from pious parents ? 
Let it not be said of you, brethren, who are the heads of families, 
that you have deserted your ministers in this difficult and im- 
portant part of their work. [very tender, every affectionate, 
every powerful consideration, unites to awaken and fix your 
attention to this duty; and to fill you with shame and remorse 
for the neglect of any means for informing the minds of your 
tender offspring, for attaching them to the doctrines of the 
gospel and to the practice of true virtue. ‘To second, then, the 
exertions of your ministers, and to encourage them in the work, 
you must maintain religion 1 In your families, and teach it to your 
children and domestics, both by precept and example. 

The few observations which we have made upon the subject, 
and which we must now close, we hope will receive from you 
that attention which their importance demands. ‘The promotion 
of religion in the world, is, of all others, the most interesting 
object to a benevolent mind, being the most intimately connected 
with the happiness of mankind and the declarative glory of Christ. 
What vigorous exertions then ought to be used, both by ministers 
and. ‘people, to promote the interests of the Redeemer’ s kingdom ; 
and what solicitude should we feel to know whether we are using 
the most successful means to accomplish it. Guilt, it is to be 
feared, has in a greater or less degree, been incurred by us all. 
We have been wanting in that noble ardour which the religion of 
Christ demands ; but it is time now for us to awake and rise 
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from the dead. ‘The voice of our Redeemer is heard in different 
parts and through extensive regions of our land. He has lifted 
up his standard against the enemy, when coming in like a flood, 
and thousands are flocking to it. Let us unite with them, en- 
gaging with resolution and perseverance in the contest— 
manifesting by our holy lives and godly conversation, that we 
are in truth enlisted under the banners of Jesus. Manifest, 
brethren, to your ministers, by your faithful conduct, that you 
will not desert them in their noble opposition against error, sin 
and Satan. Zealously engage with them in all becoming 
measures to promote the saving knowledge of the Redeemer, 
and the consequent fruits of holiness ; and may your united 
efforts be crowned with abundant success in the complete 
triumph of truth, holiness, peace and love.” 

Our interview has been harmonious and pleasing. Our 
business has been transacted in peace, and our separation is in 
love. 

And now, brethren, “wishing you grace, mercy and peace 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ,” we remain 
yours in the faith and fellowship of the gospel. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, N. Y. CITY. 


On Lord’s Day morning, Dec. 21st, 1845, the Rev. S.-H. Cone, 
Pastor of the First Church, delivered @ Centennial discourse to a 
crowded and attentive audience. His text was, Numbers 23: 
23 ; Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob; neither is 
there any divination against Israel. -According to this time it 
shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, what hath God wrought ! 

He sketched the character of Balaam, and gave a brief outline 
of the history of Israel; their sojourn in Egypt, their Journeyings 
through the wilderness, and their conflicts with their enemies ;— 
from all which the Lord delivered them; proving the truth of 
the text, that although there may be ‘‘enchantments and divina- 
tions against Israel,” yet they shall not prevail. ‘The counsel of 
the Lord shall stand; his promises shall be fulfilled—He will 
make the wrath of man to praise him ; the remainder of wrath 
He will restrain ; His chosen people He will bring to the land 
of Canaan, though earth and hell obstruct the way—and ‘‘accord- 
ing to this time it shall be said, what hath God wrought ?” 

The typical character of God’s ancient people, the Jews, was 
next adverted to, and many passages of the Bible were quoted to 
shew that Jehovah’s promises to his spiritual Israel were all 
“vea and amen in Christ Jesus ;” that no “enchantment or 
divination” of men or devils could ever frustrate them; but as 
certainly as that the children of Abraham were planted in the 
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“land flowing with milk and-honey,” so certainly all the children of 
‘God, whose names are written in the Lamb’s Book of life, shall 
be brought home to the “better country’—the heavenly Canaan, 
“where everlasting spring abides, and never withering flowers ;” 
—and the ransomed, blood washed throng, with one heart and 
with one voice shall exclaim— What hath God wrought ! 

The preacher then applied the passage to the establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ, to the experience of individual believers, 
as well as to the history of particular churches, from the days of 
the Apostles to the present time ; and, finally, dwelt at length 
upon the preciousness and appropriateness of the text in 
reference to the First Baptist Church, in the city of New York. 

The first effort to introduce into this city the idea of a Gospel 
church and of believers’ baptism, as preached by the Apostles, as 
far as we can learn, was made in the year 1709, by a Baptist 
minister from Rhode Island, by the name of Wickenden. He 
preached here about two years, with little apparent success, and in 
the midst of opposition and perseeution. He was thrown into 
prison where he remained for three months, for daring to preach 
the “glad tidings” without a license from an officer of the crown. 
In 1712,Mr. Whitman of Connecticut, came to New York and 
preached two or three years. He baptized some ten or fifteen 
persons ; among whom wasa Mr. Ayres, who afterwards was 
set apart to the work of the ministry. Seven males and five 
females were baptized in 1714, and the following circumstance 
is recorded in connection with their baptism. Apprehending 
opposition from the mob, they assembled at the water side after 
dark, and the five females were “buried with Christ by baptism ;” 
but the mind of Mr. Ayres at that moment was arrested by the 
passage—‘‘ No man doeth any thing in secret when he himself 
seeketh to be known openly,” John 7—4 ; and he was so fully 
convinced that it was his duty to be baptized openly, that he 
stated his conviction to the six brethren standing with him; they 
all agreed to defer the administration of the Ordinance ull the 
next day. Jn the morning Mr. Ayres waited upon the Governor, 
William Burnet, Esq, and related the facts in the case, requesting 
protection for himself and friends, while as believers they were 
about to obey the command of Christ in being baptized in his 
name. ‘The Governor promised protection, and at the hour 
appointed for the baptism, he, together with many of the gentry, 
and a large concourse of citizens, attended at the river, and the 
Ordinance was administered without interruption. As the Gov- 
ernor gazed on the scene, he was heard to say, “ This was the 
ancient manner of baptism ; and is, in my opinion, much pre- 
ferable to the practice of modern times.” 

In 1724, the persons previously baptized were organized as 
an independent Gospel Church, and chose Mr. Ayres as their 
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Pastor. He preached to them until 1731, when he removed to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where he died. In 1728, they pur- 
chased a lot on Golden Hill, near John Street, and built a small 
meeting-house; but after the resignation and removal of Mr. 
Ayres, they were beset with difficulties. One of the trustees 
claimed and sold their place of worship, and their visibility as a 
Church ceased, after existing about eight years :—no attempt was 
ever made to revive it. Brethren Wickenden, Whitman, Ayres, 
and those who consorted with them, were called Armuinians ; 
but persons holding their sentiments were generally known in 
New England, in later years, as Free Will Baptists. 

The First Baptist Church, New York City, originated in 
1745, when Jeremiah Dodge, a member of the Fishkill Baptist 
Church, settled here, and opened his house for public worship. 
Elder Benjamin Miller, of New Jersey, preached here in that 
year, and baptized Joseph Meeks, who continued to be a very 
valuable member of the First Church until the 6th of October, 
1782, when he died, aged 73 years. Robert North, and a few 
others who had belonged to the Arminian Church, having learned 
the way of the Lord more perfectly, now united with brethren 
Dodge and Meeks to sustain the Baptist cause. Mr. John Pine, 
a Licentiate of the Fishkill Church, preached for them till 1750, 
when he died. In 1747, the Scotch Plains Church, New 
Jersey, was organized, and called Eider Benjamin Miller to the 
Pastoral office; and as there were but thirteen brethren aud sis- 
ters in the city, who agreed in their views of doctrine, it was 
deemed advisable to unite with that Church in 1758, with the 
understanding that brother Miller should preach in New York 
occasionally, and administer the Lord’s Supper to them once in 
three months. His preaching was so acceptable that those who 
wished to hear him could not be accommodated in a private 
dwelling ; the church, therefore, hired a rigging loft in Cart and 
Horse Street, now William Street, where they statedly assembled 
for public worship for several years. As their numbers and 
resources increased, they purchased ground in Gold Street, and 
erected a small meeting-house, which was opened.on the 14th of 
March, 1760. In that year, brother John Gano, formerly Pastor 
of Morristown Church, New Jersey, preached for them several 
times, with great acceptance, and received a unanimous call to 
settle with them. He replied that he must finish his engage- 
ment with the First Church, Philadelphia, where he was then 
preaching ; and must spend three months afterwards with the 
Yadkin Baptist Church, North Carolina, whence he had been 
diiven by the outrages of the Cherokee Indians, in 1759; and 
then he would be at liberty to accept their call. ‘To this the 
Church agreed, and continued to depend upon visiting brethren 
to lead in public worship, until June 19th, 1762, when twenty- 
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seven members of Scotch Plains, having received previously 
letters of dismission, were publicly recognized as an independent 
“Gospel Church. Brethren Miller and Gano conducted the reli- 
gious exercises upon this interesting occasion ; the latter was 
received into the fellowship of the Church the same day upon the 
credit of his letter of dismission from the Yadkin Church, and 
entered immediately upon bis pastoral charge. Many flocked 
together to hear him preach Christ crucified ; in two or three 
years, the number of members exceeded two hundred ; the 
meeting-house was considerably enlarged, so as 1o measure fifty- 
two feet by forty-two, and was then too small for the congrega- 
lion. 

The ministry of brother Gano continued to be very acceptable 
and edifying. Hewasnocommon man. He was endowed with 
strong powers of mind, and had been blessed with a good educa- 
tion. Inthe pulpit he was animated and affectionate ; sound and 
clear in his views of divine truth, and skillful in arresting and 
retaining the attention of his audience. He was easy in his man- 
ners, had great knowledge of men, and possessed uncommon tact 
in accommodating himself to times and places and circumstances, 
and yet never lose sight of his “thigh vocation.” It was a saying 
of his—we must always act in character—and it was his happi- 
ness, by grace divine, uniformly to maintain the character of a 
faithful servant of the Most High God. But even with sucha 
Pastor, the peace of the Church was occasionally disturbed. 
Three ministers from England, at different times, endeavored to 
divide the Church—they were Murray, Dawson, and Allen—the 
Jast of whom, especially, caused them sore trouble. Brother 
Gano wrote to England, ‘‘ and obtained such an account of the 
man*and his character at home,” as destroyed his influence in 
New York, and he soon after removed from the city. The next 
difficulty worthy of note originated in a vote of the Church to 
sing from hymn books, instead of giving out the lines, as had 
previously been the custom. ‘This change gave so much offence 
that fourteen took letters of dismission, and formed the Second 
Baptist Church, New York, and as such were publicly recog- 
nized on the Sth of June, 1770, by brethren Miller and Gano. 

The Church, however, continued to increase in number and 
influence until the war of the Revolution, during which period 
ihe members were every where scattered abroad. The ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered by the Pastor, April 28th, 
1776, and not again until September 4th, 1784. 

John Gano was a firm patriot and a brave man. In the strug- 
gle for national existence and the establishment of civil and religious 
freedom, he could not but take an active part. He removed his 
family to Connecticut, but determined to remain in the city him- 
self until the enemy entered it. He was invited to become Chap- 
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lain to the Regiment commanded by Colonel Charles Webb, of 
Stamford, but declined the appointment. He, nevertheless, so far 
complied as to visit the Regiment every morning, and preach for 
them every Lord’s day. He was anxious to remove the furniture 
from his dwelling, but his efforts were frustrated: the British ship- 
ping took possession of both the North and East Rivers, and he 
was obliged to retire precipitately to our camp. ‘The enemy 
entered the city the next day, after a-little skirmishing, and our 
troops were driven to Haerlem—then to Kingsbridge—and at 
last to White Plains, where Washington had collected a large 
part of his forces; and where, says brother Gano, “ we had a 
warm, though partial battle ; for probably not a third of either 
army was brought into action. My station, in time of action, | 
knew to be among the surgeons ; but in this battle I somehow 
got in the front of the Regiment; yet I durst not quit my place 
for fear of damping the spirits of the soldiers, or of bringing on 
myself an imputation of cowardice. Rather than do either, I 
chose to risk my fate.” His soldierly bearing upon that occa- 
sion, in the presence of the enemy, elicited much praise from the 
officers in their after conversations, and greatly increased their 
respect for their Chaplain, whose personal courage had been so 
severely tested. 

Bro. Gano continued with Col. Webb’s regiment until the 
period expired for which the men had enlisted, and they returned 
to their homes. He took this opportunity to visit his family, 
where he found a letter awaiting him from Col. Dubosque, then 
stationed at Fort Montgomery, on the North River. He imme- 
diately set out for the Colonel’s quarters, and at the earnest 
solicitation of General James Clinton, with whom he there met, 
he accepted an appointment as Chaplain, and continued in the 
service until the close of the war. After the British evacuated New 
York, he returned to the city and collected together ‘about thirty- 
seven members of the church out of above two hundred.” The 
meeting-house which was much disfigured, having been used as 
a store house and stable for horses, was repaired ; public worship 
was resumed ; “the Lord looked graciously upon his people, the 
congregation was large and attentive, and many were brought to 
bow the knee to King Jesus!” Intwo years the church again 
numbered more than two hundred members. In 1787, a pro- 
position was made to Bro. Gano to remove to Kentucky, with 
the prospect of increasing his usefulness, and relieving himself 
from pecuniary embarrassments. He called a church meeting 
and laid before them the facts in the case: but he says “they 
treated it all as a chimera, and with all possible coolness left him 
to determine for himself.” He immediately determined to go. 
As soon as his intention was made known, “the church offered 
to raise his salary, and very affectionately urged him to tarry.” 
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He would gladly have complied with their wishes, but it was too 
late; he had entered into engagements which could not be broken. 
He continued to preach for the church until the 4th of May, 
1788 ; in the afternoon of that day, he administered the Lord’s 
‘Supper, and in the evening took his final leave of them in a very 
affecting discourse from Acts. 15—29, Fare ye well ! 

Bro. Gano arrived safely at Limestone, Ky. June 17th, 1788; 
he preached in various parts of the state, principally at Frank- 
fort, and for the Town Fork church, and finished his course Aug. 
10th, 1804, in the 78th year of his age. The last sentiment he ut- 
tered, in the midst of his weeping family and friends was, his desire 
to depart and be with Jesus. The First Church, N. Y., has great 
cause of gratitude to the God of all grace for giving them John 
Gano as their first Pastor. His ministry was owned and blessed 
to the permanent establishment of our cause in this great com- 
mercial emporium ; where for more than twenty-six years, this 
John the Baptist was a burning and a shining light. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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PRINCIPAL BRITISH BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 
Baptist Missionary Society, formed 1792. 


_ Object :—“ The diffusion of the knowledge of the religion of Jesus 
Christ throughout the whole world, beyond the British Isles, by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the translation and publication of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the establishment of Schools.” | 
Income, year ending March 31,1845 . , : £20,268 6 3 
Expenditure « - - 3 4 ; ; . 23,005 8 6 


Baptist Home Missionary Society, formed 1797. 


Object :—‘* The Support and Encouragement of Itinerant and Village 
Preaching.” 

Income, year ending March 25, 1845. : ? £4981 13 8 

Expenditure 5 aia : ’ -. Soe Q9G 


Baptist Irish Society, formed 1814. 
Object :—“ To employ itinerants in Lreland, to establish Schools, and to 
distribute Bibles and Tracts either gratuitously or at reduced prices.” 
Income, year ending April 29, 1845 : : : £2516 18 3 
Expenditure . Sa oe d , : 3150 13° 0 
General Baptist Missionary Society, formed 1816. 


Income, year ending June 30, 1845 : - : £2285 17 
Esxrpenditure | «  -« .\. « = 3396 11 


Baptist Fund, formed 1717. 


Objects :—‘ For the relief of ministers and churches of the Particular 
Baptist Denomination in England and Wales; the education of young 
persons ef the same persuasion for the ministry; donations of books to 
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young students and ministers ; and for any other charitable purpose (con- 

sistent with the general design) which the managers shall approve.’ 
Ineome, year ending March 1, 1845 . : «a peedaer oa ALE 
Expenditure. TEA icak tone de tccsals 2442 13 1 


; 


Baptist Building Fund, formed 1824. 


Object :—The assistance of congregations of the Particular Baptist 
Denomination in defraying the expenses of the building, repair, and 
enlargement of places of worship; after due examination of the propriety 
of the expenditure, the correctness of the Trust Deeds, and other particu- 
lars, showing that the case is deserving of approbation and aid. 

Income, year ending mop amber, 1845 “ : : : £629 

Expenditure : ‘ 9 ye Deak 


Bible Translation Society, Hy eeiei 1840. 


Object :—*'To aid in printing and circulating those translations of the 
Holy Scriptures, from which the British and Foreign Bible Society has 


withdrawn its assistance on the ground that the mora relating to the ordi- 


nance of baptism have been translated by terms signifying i immersion ; 
and further to aid in producing and circulating other versions of the word 
of God, similarly faithful and complete.” 


Income, year ending March 31,1845. : : £2497 '3 1 
Expenditure. : : ° 7 ROL Ra 


Bain Union, spied 1813. 


Objects :—‘ 1st. To extend brotherly love and union among those Bap- 
tist Ministers and Churches who agree in the sentiments usually denomi- 
nated evangelical. 2nd. To promote unity of exertion in whatever may 
best serve the cause of Christ in general, and the interests of the Baptist 
Denomination in particular. 3rd. To obtain accurate statistical informa- 


tion relative to Baptist Churches, Societies, Institutions, Colleges, &c., 


% 
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throughout the kingdom and the world at large. 4th. To prepare for cir- 
culation an Annual Report of the proceedings of the Union, and of the 
state of the denomination.” 


Income, year ending March 31,1845 ‘ ‘ £141 14 2 
Expenditure , ‘ : F iil kp Loge 


Bath Society for Aged Ministers, formed 1816. 


Object :—The relief of those Baptist Ministers who have become Bene- 
ficiary Members in conformity with the rules, when they appear to be 
permanently incapacitated for pastoral or ministerial duties by reason 
of age or infirmity. 


Income, year ending June 24, 1845 ; ; 3 £423 6 6 
Expenditure — - of. ROG Ga 
Capital, £4600 new 35 per cent. Stock, a and £5003 pes cent. Consols. 
Claimants receiving aid P : : ‘ : 24 
Number of Beneficiar y Members . ; . ; . 124 


Baptist Magazine, commenced 1809. 


Profits :—‘‘ The Profits arising from the sale of this work are given to 
_ the Widows of Baptist Ministers, at the recommendation of the contri- 
butors. 
Grants for the year ending July 5, 1845. 2 : ° £196 
Grants to Widows from the commencement to Midsummer last 5208 


0 ’ COLLEGES° AND EDUCATIONAL insTITUTIONS. ‘ [eb.: 
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Selection of Hymns, first published in 1828. 


Profits :—‘‘ The entire Profits to be given to:the Widows and Orphans 
of Baptist Ministers and Missionaries.” 

Grants for the year ending June 31; 1845 ; : : £197 

Grants from the commencement POC T kf 


Baptist Tract Society, formed 1841. 


Object :—‘‘ To disseminate the truths of the gospel by means of small 
treatises or tracts, in accordance with” the subscribers’ ‘‘ views as Calvin- 
istic and Strict Communion Baptists.” | 

Income, year ending December 31, 1844 - «6 ££83F12 <4 

Expenditure pis ie . : : > ~ 404.-4:°-0 


The Hanserd Knollys Society, formed 1844. 
Object : —“ The publication of the works of early English and other 
Baptist writers.’ 


BAPTIST COLLEGES AND. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Bristol, instituted 1770. 


Income, year ending June 24, 1845 . J AEE EE LOSS 54 
Expenditure .. : : 5 MES : - 1284 5 8 
Present number of students, 17. 


Stepney, instituted 1810. 


Income, year ending September 3, 1845 : } £1776 9 
Expenditure. : ‘ Be eNstt : : “4, eta LU 
Present number of students, 24. 


Brad ford, instituted 1804. 


Income, year ending August 7,1845 : , leita cust 
Expenditure. : it Les 
Present Sphayie afi eralarta raap 
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Pontypool, instituted at Abergavenny, 1807 ; removed to Pontypool, 1836. 


Income, year ending July, 1844 : : ‘ : 2644 17 3 
Expenditure A : : : . : ‘ » W081. 1 
Number of students, 15. 


Accrington, instituted 1841. 


Income, last year. : ; : : : ; £284 17 0 
Expenditure. . ; ; 5 ; - A 288 16 10 
Present number of students, 10. 

Baptist Theological Education Society, instituted 1843. 


Receipts to December, 1844. . . . . £44414 9 
Expenditures to ditto : : : ‘ ; ° 41 4 9 
Number of students, 4. 


Dr. Ward’s Trust. 


John Ward, LL. D., a Professor in Gresham College, who died in 
758, had in 1754 put in trust £1200 Bank Stock, to be applied after his 
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decease to the education of two young men at a Scotch University, with a 
view to the ministry, preference being given to Baptists. Additions have 
subsequently been made to the fund, through occasional vacancies, and by 
the late Rev. Joseph Hughes, A. M., and the Rev. Joseph Angus, A. M.., 
who repaid all they had received. The students are taken from the seve- 
ral Baptist Colleges indifferently according to merit: three are supported 
by it at the present time. In the list of those who have received the 
benefit of this Trust are the names of Caleb Evans, Robert Hall, Joseph 
Hughes, J. H. Hinton, John Hoppus, James Acworth, Samuel Tomkins, 
C. M. Birrell, Joseph Angus, and Francis 'Tucker. 


eet Pie Pes 


— 


BY J. M. PECK. 


For some time, past, our readers have been promised a Statistical article 
on the affairs of the Baptist denominationin the United States. The inquiry 
is often made, and especially in conjunction with Missionary contributions, as 
contrasted with our numerical report, why the Baptists do no more for the 
cause of benevolence, espécially in that of Foreign Missions, and the 
inference frequently drawn is unfavourable to the piety, talent and enter- 
prise of the denomination, A few comparative facts, both historical and 
statistical, may aid in setting this matter in its true light. 

In measuring the obligations and responsibilities of one religious sect 
with another, reference should be had to all those things that make up 
its resources at any former period, compared to its present position. And 
here let us premise, that in all views of this character, we desire to be 
understood that we recognize our dependence on the grace and providence 
of God for what we have been disposed and enabled to perform, and for 
every degree of success. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name, give glory: for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” ‘Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” [Ps. 
exv: 1; Zech. iv: 6.] In all his gracious purposes, God employs means, 
and makes use of feeble instrumentalities to advance the interests of his 
kingdom, and display his glory. And while we are thankful for what 
He has enabled us to accomplish, we ought to be humbled in the dust that 
we have done no more. . 

To use a mercantile phrase, the rEsourcEs possessed by a denomina- 
tion at any given period, constitute its caprrTaL stock, by which success- 
ful efforts can be made in a given time. Ina religious point of view, and 
in a wide sense, this srocxk includes amongst others, the following items: 

Ist. Number of Communicants. 2d. Wealth. 3d. Talent. 4th. Means 
of Intellectual and moral Improvement :—as Colleges, Theological and 
other Seminaries, and their endowments—number and capacity of the 
men who form their Board of Instruction;—5th. Periodicals ; their char- 
acter, size, extent of circulation, and mental and moral power. 6th. 
Ministry; including their numbers, talents, education, soundness in the 
faith, piety, devotedness to the work, means of support, position occupied, 
as pastors, itinerants, or as occasional preachers, licentiates and students 
in preparation for the ministry. 7th. Churches, including minister’s ’ 
position, resources, and character. 8th. Social organizations for mis- 
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sions, Bible circulation, Sabbath Schools, and pastoral supervision. 9th, 
Publication and Tract efforts, and the quality and amount of books circu- 
lated and read. 10th. Systematic efforts, unity of feeling and action ; 
mutual co-operation, facilities and habits of intercourse, Xe. 4 

From all these, should be subtracted the measures and influences that 
tend to counteract and lessen the means of doing good. | 

The amount of progress and gain, in a given period of time, includes not 
only what Baptists have done in the great work of evangelizing the 
world, but what they have done in improving their own condition, and the 
progress made at home. } j : 

Two men may engage in commercial pursuits at the same time, but 
under very different cireumstances. One may have experience, a capital 
of $100,000, with a large circle of powerful friends, warehouses and ships 
at command, a list of foreign correspondents, and many other facilities. 
The other commences business with a capital of $10,000 without a 
strictly mercantile education, with little experience, few friends, and has 
to rent his warehouse, and charter his ships from others. After,twenty 
years’ successful enterprise, the second is but half as wealthy as the first, 
and in every respect possesses half the commercial influence. Would it 
be fair to say he has’acéomplished but half as much as his neighbor? The 
truth is, when all the circumstances of the two cases are compared, the 
last has accomplished five times more than the first. Let us employ 
another illustration: A farmer in New England has two sons, equally 
well trained to the business of agriculture. To the eldest he leaves the 
“homestead,” with its hundred acres; a well improved farm, buildings, 
stock, implements, with all the facilities for business, and a ready and 
profitable market near. The youngest, with the pittance of $100 in his 
pocket ‘clears out” for the wilds of the West, begins in the forest, and 
after many years of toil and privation, has as many acres well fenced and 
cultivated, as good buildings, and is as wealthy as his elder brother. 
Have these men made equal progrees? By no means. The eldest has 
sustained his family and gained nothing. The other has made all he 
possesses over $100. He has certainly evinced the most industry, eco- 
nomy and enterprise. 

So it has been with Baptists, when compared with some other sects. 
They began poor, and under circumstances peculiarly disadvantageous. 

Their congregational, Episcopal and Presbyterian neighbors, each in an 
organized state, occupied the chief positions in most of the cities, towns 
and villages of the country, half a century bygone, with colleges, houses 
of worship, and an educated ministry; with respectability of character 
and popular influence on their side. In a large portion of New England, 
the first of these sects had, what was then regarded of pre-eminent 
advantage, as the Episcopalians did in Virginia, before the American 
Revolution, the civil power and religious taxation to sustain them. 


In view of all these facts, let us look over the past at several periods, 
estimate what we have figuratively termed our capital stock, and cast up 
the proceeds. This survey, of course, must be very imperfect, for we are 
deficient of the necessary facts. We have no data by which we can esti- 
mate the cost or the relative importance of our houses of worship at:any 
given period. And itis a subject too delicate for our rough handling, even 
had we data at hand, to estimate the talents, education, piety and influence 
of the ministry. All that can be done in these and many other particulars, 
is to induce reflection, call into exercise the memories of our elder breth- 
ren, and elicit thoughts and opinions. ‘There are some things, however, 
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about which we can give ‘figures and facts,” and thus furnish elements 
in calculating our progress. 

We begin our tables at the period of 1792,—the date of the last edition 
of John Asplund’s Register, which will afford us a range of fifty-two years. 


TABLE I. 


Table of the Baptist Churches, Ministers, and Communicants in each State 
in 1791, with the aggregate national population of each State and Terri- 
tory, in 1790. 


Slates. No. of No. eof| No. of Population, 


Churches,| Minist r+s.;\Commuw'ts. 1790. 

Maine ; , : 15 21 882 96,540 
Mew Hampshire . : 32 40 1,732 141,899 
Vermont . ; : 34 36 1,610 85,416 
Massachusetts : : 92 105 6,234 378,717 
Connecticut K , 55 65 3,214 238,141 
Rhode Island 5 : 38 79 3,502 69,110 
New York : ‘ 62 83 3,987 340,120 
New Jersey . ; ; 2 29 2,279 184,139 
Pennsylvania. : 31 33 1,350 434,375 
Delaware. : ‘ 7 10 409 59,096 
Maryland . : , 13 11 776 319,728 
Virginia a : : 218 261 20,443 748,308 
North Carolina . ; 94 154 7,003 393,751 
South Carolina. ; 70 77 4,167 249,073 
Georgia. . : 4 42 72 3,211 82,548 
Tennessee . : : 18 21 889 39,794 
Kentucky . : : 42 61 3,095 73,077 
Ohio . . ; A 2 2 62 3,000 

Total, 891 1,156 | 65,345 | 3,932,830 


The proportion of Baptist communicants to the whole population was 
about one to sixty. 

There were about 4,500 Separate Baptists in 1792, not included in As- 
plund’s tables, but which were included in the subsequent tables, making 
the aggregate aboug 70,000. 

Elder John Asplund, who collected the foregoing statistics, was a 
most laborious and self-denying itinerant preacher. His Register of the 
Baptist Churches in America, first published in 1791, and revised and 
re-published in 1794, cost him about 17,000 miles journeying, chiefly on 
foot, which mode he preferred. He visited every state and territory, and 
nearly every Baptist church, to gather the materials. His list of ministers 
needs some explanation. At that period, Baptist churches had ordained 
ministers and licentiates as now. But there were many deacons and 
other brethren, who, after the regular minister closed his sermon, were 
accustomed to give an exhortation, or as the quaint phrase then was, ‘‘ to 
free their mind,” and to conduct prayer-meeting. The usual form of 
license at that period permitted the individual “to improve his gift.” We 
suppose Asplund counted all these in his list of ministers, as we are con- 
fident not more than half the number he gives were ordained ministers. 

For the purpose of a comparative view of each great section of our 
country, we shall divide the United States, in each of our tables, into three 
districts, distinguished as northern, southern, and western. The first 
includes all the Atlantic States north of the District of Columbia. The 
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Southern includes all the Atlantic States South, with Alabama. The 
Western district includes all the States and territorial regions in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, including Texas and Oregon. 


Sections. Churches. | Ministers.| Numbers. Population. 
Northern - -. - 405 508 25,975 2,347,279 
Southern - - - 424 564 35,324 1,473,680 
Western - . - 62 84 4,046 111,871 


Proportion of Baptist communicants to the whole population in each Section. 


Northern Section, one to eighty-eight. 
Southern Section, one to forty-one. 
Western Section, one to twenty-seven. 


The next period is 1812, for convenient reference to the tables in Mr. 
Benedict’s History of the Baptists, published in 1813 ;—the column of the 
national population from the census of 1810. 


TABLE II. 


Number of Baptist Churches, Ministers, and Communicants in each State 
in 1812, with the Aggregate National Population in 1810. 


States. Churches. | Ministers.| Numbers. | Population. 

Maine - - - 103 83 5,294 228,705 
New Hampshire - - 69 48 4,940 214,300 
Vermont - - - 76 50 5,185 PA We gir (i e33 
Massachusetts - - 91 81 8,105 472,040 
Rhode Island - 26 31 3,033 77,031 
Connecticut - 65 54 5,716 262,042 
New York - 239 157 18,499 959,049 
New Jersev - 35 26 2,811 WA, Joo 
Pennsylvania - 63 o7 4,365 810,091 
Delaware - - - 6 4. 480 72,674 
Maryland - - - 14 9 697 380,546 
Virginia “ - “ 292 286 35,665 974,622 
North Carolina - - 204 117 12,567 555,500 
South Carolina’ - - 154 95 11,821 415,115 
Georgia - - - 163 109 14,761 | 252,483 
Louisiana - - - 3 2 130 76,556 
Mississippi - - 17 il 764 40,352 
Tennessee - - - 156 125 14;825 261,727 
Kentucky - - ~ 285 183 22,694 406,511 
Missouri - - - 7 7 192 20,845 
Illinois = - - - vA 8 153 12,282 
Indiana - - - 29 22 1,376 24,520 
Ohio - - - 60 40 2,400 230,760 
Total, 2,164 1,605 | 172,973 7,210,969 


The proportion of Baptist communicants to the whole population was 
about one to forty-one. 

The Minutes of Association from which the Rev. D. Benedict formed 
the tables appended to his “ History,” and from which the foregoing table 
has been constructed, are from the years 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813. 
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‘The most numerous are those of 1812. This gives 20 years from the date 
of the former table, during which the denomination increased about 
103,000, or doubled two and a half times. F 


SECTIONAL VIEW FOR THE SAME PERIOD. 


Sections. Churches. | Ministers. Numbers. Population. 
Northern rs - = 787 600 59,125 3,939,746 
Southern - - - 813 607 74,814 2,197,670 
Western - - - 564 398 39,034 1,073,553 


Proportion of Baptist Communicants to the whole Population in each Section. 


Northern Section, one in sixty-six. 
Southern Section, one in twenty-nine. 
Western Section, one in twenty-seven. 


Our next date is that of 1832, making another period of 20 years. 


TABLE {Il. 


Number of Baptist Churches, Ministers, and Communicants in each State 
in 1832, with the Aggregate National Population in 1830. 


States. Churches.| Ministers.| Numbers. | Population. 

Maine - - - wae 168 15,000 399,455 
New Hampshire - - 90 78 6,705 269,328 
Vermont - - - 125 87 10,525 280,652 
Massachusetts - - 189 220 20,200 610,408 
Rhode Island - - 20 20 3,271 97,199 
Connecticut - - - 92 97 10,039 297,675 
New York - - 605 545 60,006 1,913,006 
New Jersey - - - 61 60 3,981 320,823 
Pennsylvania - - 157 121 11,103 1,348,233 
Delaware’ - - - 9 5 420 76,748 
Maryland and D.C. - 34 23 1,341 486,874 
Virginia - - - 435 261 54,302 1,211,405 
North Carolina - - 332 211 18,918 737,987 
South Carolina’ - - 273 198 28,996 581,185 
Georgia - - - 509 Anda 38,382 516,823 
Alabama - - - 250 145 11,334 309,527 
Louisiana - - - 16 13 728 215,529 
Arkansas - - - iv; 5 181 30,388 
Tennessee - - 413 243 20,472 681,904 
Kentucky - - - 484 258 34,124 687,917 
Missouri - - 5 146 93 4,972 140,455 
Illinois - - - - 161 123 4,622 157,445 
Indiana - - - 299 201 11,334 343,031 
Ohio - - - - 280 166 10,493 937,903 
Michigan - ; - We 13 667 31,639 
Total, | 5,236 | 3,579 | 382,116 | 12,683,539 


The proportion of the Baptist communicants to the whole population 
at this period, was about one in thirty-three. During this period of 20 
years, the denomination increased 209,143, or doubled 2 1-5 times. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW FOR THE SAME PERIOD. 


Sections. Churches. |Ministers.| Numbers. Population. 
‘Northern, - Darr - | 1604 1424 | 142,591 | 6,100,401 
Southern - = 1799 1040 151,932 3,356,927 
Western” - - - | 1833 {1115 87,593 3,226,211 


Proportion of Baptist Communicants to the whole Population in each Section. 


Northern Section, one in forty-three. 
Southern Section, one in twenty-two. 
Western Section, one in thirty-seven. 


Our next and last date will be from the associational returns for 1844, 
found in the “‘ Almanac and Baptist Register” for 1846, with the national 
population of 1840, making a period of twenty-two years. 


TABLE IV. 

States. Churches. |'Ministers.| Numbers. Population. 
Maine - - i 304 245 22,826 501,793, 
New Hampshire - . - 100 92 10,148 284,574 
Vermont 2 & 116 86 10,170 291,948 
Massachusetts - - 224 250 31,005 737,699 
Rhode Island - 4 42 40 7,309 108,830 
Connecticut - - 108 124 15,921 309,978 
New York - - 818 863 95,070 2,428,921 
New Jersey = : 80 90 11,571 373,306 
Pennsylvania - - 300 240 28,839 yp BS 3s; 
Delaware - - - 10 6 335 78,085 
Maryland & D.C. - 43 26 2,533 512,944 
Virginia‘ - - = 601 352 83,595 | 1,239,797 
North Carolina - - 588 397 37,331 753,419 
South Carolina” - - 390 233 39,937 | 594,398 
Georgia - - - 960 521 96,522 691,392 
Florida, (1845) - - 32 26 1,333 54,477 
Alabama - - - 586 311 32,624 | 500,756 
Louisiana - % 76 He 3,098 352,411 
Texas’ - - - 38 22 1,000 150,000 
Arkansas” - - = 85 48 2,348 97,574 
Mississippi - - 333 195 18,131 375,651] 
‘Tennessee ~ - 685 439 41,563 829,210 
Kentucky - - 821 433 66,349 779,828 
Missouri . - - 410 oD 19,667 383,702 
Ulinois = - - - 431 337 16,710 476,183 
Indiana - - - 472 270 23,102 685,866 
Ohio - - - 602 295 30,069 1,519,467 
Michigan - - - 163 Lee, 8,447 212,267 
Wisconsin - - 34. 26 1,284 30,945 
lowa- - - - - 44 39 1,134 140,000 
Oregon - - - 3 3 75 8,000 

Total. 9,385 6,364. 720,046 | 17,227,454 


The proportion of Baptist communicants to the whole population is 
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about one in twenty-four. During this period of 12 years, the gain has 
been 337,930—or about 88 per cent. 
SECTIONAL VIEW FOR THE SAME PERIOD. 


Sections. Churches | Ministers.| Numbers. Population. 
Northern - - - 2,145 2,062 230,727 7,302,111 
Southern - - - 3,157 1,840 251,341 3,334,239 
Western - - - 4,083 2,462 232,977 6,041,104 


Proportion of Baptist Communicants to the whole Population in each Section. 


Northern Section, about one in thirty. 

Southern Section, about one in fifteen. 

Western Section about one in twenty-five §. 

The result of this survey shows that in numbers. Baptists have not 
merely increased in a given ratio, but in every part of the United States 
they have increased much faster than the national population. The 
comparative tables, and sketches, show the proportionate and relative 
increase in each Section. 

We pretend not to say that every Baptist communicant is a real 
Christian. This has never been the case in any period of the Christian 
church. But it is equitable to suppose there are as many real Christians 
of strictly evangelical principles and of Baptist sentiments in our own 
country, as there are unsound church members in our denomination. For 
it is well known that in every congregation, there are in individuals, who 
from misgivings of their own, doubts of their adoption, or some other 
cause, give to their friends evidence of faith in Christ, and yet have not 
made the good confession requisite in baptism. 

We need not say to our Baptist readers, what it is necessary to say to 
some others, that in all cases, and in every part of the country, all com- 
municants in Baptist churches have been received as candidates for 
baptism and church membership, on a voluntary and open profession of 
a change of heart, or the “new birth,’ which includes as manifest 
evidence, repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Each member has been examined in what is technically called his 
‘Christian experience ;” that is, the influence of the gospel, by the 
mighty working of the Holy Spirit on his heart, by which he has passed 
from death to life. 

In many other Christian sects, the relationship of church members 
commences with the unconscious infant, by the act and profession of its 
parent or sponsor; or with the “‘seeker,’’ who has not professed to be 
savingly converted. And, hence, in a direct or more remote sense, these 
sects connect the removal of original sin, the procurementof pardon, and 
dispensation of grace in the act of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, or some 
other religious rite. Baptists regard evidence of a state of salvation by 
faith in Christ, previous to baptism and church fellowship, as a fundamen- 
tal principle of the Gospel. But they hold baptism as a public profession 
of faith in Christ, a pre-requisite to church membership and sacramental 
communion. 

In the foregoing tables, we have included that class of Baptists usually 
termed ‘‘anti-mission,” which include about 2000 churches, 1000 preachers, 
and 68,000 communicants. Their articles of faith, terms of church 
membership, and principles of order are similar to the other class. 

In each table under the head of ‘ministers’ are included ordained 
ministers and licentiates. The latter class in 1844, amounted to 1147. 
Some of these are students prosecuting their literary or theological studies. 


~~ 
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EFFICIENCY OF OUR MINISTRY. 


In 1792, very few Baptist ministers were educated men in a classical 
sense, and but a small proportion of the whole were sustained in the pas- 
toral relation. The Itinerant System has been the chief instrumentality in 
increasing our numbers. ‘This is specially true of the Southern and 
Western Sections. ‘Till within twenty years past, in those Sections, all 
ourministers (with a few exceptions) labored as itinerants, and in a great 
measure at their own charges. At the present time, two-thirds of the 
whole number in those Sections are more properly itinerants than pastors. 

The licentiates, who preach with any regularity, are not more than 
equal to the disabled and superannuated amongst the ordained ministers. 
Hence our efficient ministry do not exceed in number 5,000 men. And 
some deduction should be made for those (a numerous class) who devote 
much of their time, from necessity, to secular affairs. We have increased 
in the number of churches and of communicants in a greater ratio than in 
the number of ministers, though in mental and moral efficiency there has 
been proportionate gain in the ministry. 


CONCLUSION. 


In respect to houses of worship, colleges, theological and minor semina- 
ries, periodicals, book circulation, organized institutions of benevolence, 
and charitable contributions, hardly a comparison can be drawn between 
1792, or even 1812, and ihe present time. At those periods, Baptists, like 
the other Christian sects in America, had scarcely commenced such instru- 
mentalities, except on a very limited scale. 

In a future number of the Memorial, we intend to take a cursory sur- 
vey of our progress in these respects. It is also desirable to resolve the 
question, whether the influences and effects of evangelical Christianity keep 
pace with the increase of our national population, and the expansion of 
our settlements. [or this purpose we have the materials before us in the 
documents of each principal evangelical sect, with some experience, and 
opportunity for observation. The result will surprise some who have 
indulged desponding fears, and demonstrate it to be our duty to raise our 
Ebenezer, ‘‘ H1rHERTO HATH THE LORD HELPED US.” 
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Tue CompLeTe Works or THE Rev. ANDREW FULLER, WITH A MEMOIR 
BY HIS Son. Revised, with additions, by the Rev. Josepu Breucuer ; 
in three volumes. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 1846. 


The first and second of these volumes are already completed, and the 
third will soon be ready. 'They constitute by far the most valuable contri- 
bution to our Theological literature, which this Society, or indeed any other 
im our country, has ever furnished. It is quite needless to offer com- 
mendation or eulogy on these writings. Like every thing human, they 
are doubtless imperfect. But considering the wide range of topics 
embraced in his works, very rarely can so much be found worthy of the 
warmest approval, marred by so few blemishes. . 

The present edition—which is stereotyped, thus enabling the Society 
always to keep on hand an adequate supply, and to sell each volume 
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separately without serious inconvenience—is distinguished from its prede- 
cessors by two excellencies, viz: greater fullness and completeness, and a 
more perfect arrangement. ‘The idea of a classification into three parts, 
expository, practical, and controversial, has long been a favorite with us, 
and here for the first time it is pretty fully realized. 

The first volume presenting a good mezzotint engraving of Fuller, his 
Memoir occupying over one hundred pages—ninety-two Sermons of various 
length and character, filling about four hundred and fifty pages more, is 
then completed with illustrations of Scripture, letters on Systematic 
Divinity, and thoughts on preaching. It is a most interesting book, and 
we know not how any Christian minister can well do withoutit. Nor is 
its interest or value restricted merely to ministers. No intelligent Chris- 
tian, disposed to improve, can fail to derive immense advantages from its 
perusal. 

The second volume embraces the controversial publications, beginning 
with his triumphant agument, entitled, ‘‘'The Gospel its own Witness,”’ 
and ending with his noble plea for Christian Missions. These and similar 
productions of his pen will never die. ‘These two volumes, containing 
nearly 1600 large 8vo. pages, on a type so compact as to gratify the most 
economical, are afforded by the Society, in very neat attractive binding, 
for five dollars. Who can grudge this amount for such a treasure ! 


A Compete Hesrew ano Enewisn CriricaL AND Pronouncine Dic- 
TIONARY. By W. L. Roy. With an English Index, by the late Rev. 
George Bourne. Royal 8vyo. Second edition. New York. Printed by 
J. F. Trow, and sold by Colby, Nassau Street. 1346. 


The study of Hebrew has peculiar attractions and advantages for every 
biblical scholar ; but at the same time seems environed with difficulties and 
discouragements. The language itself is but moderately copious, and has, 
especially without the points, as divine revelation orignally employed it, a 
very considerable ambiguity attaching to its skeleton forms. Add to this, 
the slight scope of its employment; scarcely any other work of interest 
besides the principal part of the Old Testament having been written in it. 
To these and similar causes, with the peculiarity of its forms and evolutions, 
may be attributed, in a great degree, the slow progress which is evinced in 
Hebrew philology, even among the more favored sons of science, and 
scholastic pretensions. Very many of our young ministers, we grieve to 
say, make no progress in Hebrew after their ordination; and not a few 
who have enjoyed the facilities for mastering the elementary difficulties of 
the language, very soon seem to forget all they have learned. Nor can it 
be deemed strange that many of our best self-made men (a very numerous 
and estimable class) are deterred from ever attempting to master the lan- 
guage. 
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This Dictionary of Mr. Roy, will greatly aid both of these classes ; ena- 
bling the former to retain and somewhat increase the acquisitions of 
Hebrew ; and presenting such facilities as will smooth the ascent to its 
attainment for those without a teacher or other desirable helps. 

The author sets forth sixteen advantages which his Lexicon has over 
every other work of the kind. Some cavillers will doutless say that these 
reasons will count more than they weigh. But it must be universally 
admitted, that by giving every word in the form in which it actuaily 
occurs in the Bible, thus enabling the novice to find and trace the object of 
his pursuit with ease and success; and by giving him such facilities as are 
here furnished for pronouncing every Hebrew word, with correctness and 
confidence, some of the formidable obstacles to a beginner are at once 
removed. 

While, therefore, it should be candidly acknowledged that this work ~ 
may not satisfy a deeply philosophical inquirer, it will aid the many who 
may be disposed te use it to commence with enhanced pleasure. Father 
F'rey,—than whom on such a question few would be more confided in,— 
says this is the best Lexicon for beginners. It is beautifully printed, and 
has been much improved from the first edition, in several important 


respects. 
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CompLete Fites or VaLuaBLe Pusuicartions, are not as carefully 
secured as their importance demands. We are led to this remark by per- 
sonal experience. By dint of persevering endeavor, we have succeeded 
in completing all the volumes of the Baptist Magazine, from its inception 
under the Editorial supervision of Drs. Stillman and Baldwin, in the year 
1803, down to the present time. How few, how very few such files are 
any where to befound! And yet they are acknowledged invaluable, not 
only by the antiquarian, but by all who have occasion to investigate the 
questions which necessarily arise in reference to the early character, and 
continuous history of our denomination. Many of the incidents there 
recorded are valuable from their mtrinsic character, and many more from 
their relations. 

_ We once gathered up with like carefulness all the volumes of the Latter- 

day Luminary, published first in Philadelphia, about the year 1816, and 
from January, 1821, in Washington City. But a good brother wanted 
them, and to our own lasting regret, his wishes were gratified at our 
expense. The little Tract Magazine, conducted from the beginning by 
the lamented Noah Davis, in Philadelphia, and after his death by our 
neighbor and associate, Ira M. Allen, contains in its later volumes, some 
valuable history and statistics. So does the Christian Review, especially 
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in its earlier volumes, on which Professor Knowles left so much of the 
living impress of his own thorough love for all the distinguishing traits of 
our religious family interests. 'The ten volumes of this work will soon be 
rare, and not easily secured. Let those who can do so, at once complete 
their files. Our own Memorial, recent comparatively as its origin seems, 
begins to be an object of solicitude. The first volume has some time 
since been exhausted, and would readily commanda premium. To oblige 
many friends, who are constantly inquiring for it, to make their setts com- 
plete, we have been induced to offer two of either of the subsequent 
volumes, for the first, if sent to our office free of expense, and in good 
order for binding. A little attention now will enable many of our sub- 
scribers to complete their files, and they may thus at the cost of a little 
care, preserve for their children a legacy which will bless their memories. 


Sratistics.—Do not fail to look through the noble articles presented in 
this number on these subjects. ‘They have cost immense labor, and are 
worth all they cost. How adapted is the view thus furnished of Baptist 
benevolence, in Great Britain, and of numbers in America, to call forth 
devout and humble thanksgivings to God. 

Many, we are sure, will look for the promised fulfilment in a future 
number, of the intended completion of this subject. Brother Peck states, 
in a private note, that his third article will be a comparative and relative 
progress of each evangelical sect, with our national population at successive 
periods. He adds, “It was an investigation of this field, in 1825, that 
made me so ready in statistical lore. I then discovered, by a comparison 
of Church members, that while our national population doubled once in 
25 years, our church members quadrupled in that time. The period then 
embraced, was from 1790, to 1825. ‘The gain since has been more rapid. 
Amongst ‘other general sins, we have that of unthankfulness for religious 


increase to answer for.” 


Bartist Cuurcn, Str. Louis, Missourr.—We learn, with sincere and 
unwonted satisfaction, that this beloved church, in whose loss of a pastor 
one year since we were sympathizing witnesses, have at length their breach 
supplied. The Rev. Dr. Lynd was publicly recognized as their pastor, 
the second Lord’s day in January. Rey. Dr. Bullard, of the Presbyterian 
Church, preached an excellent sermon appropriate to the occasion. Rev. 
Dr. Sherwood, of Alton, delivered a pertinent address, with the hand of 
fellowship, and preached in the afternoon. Dr. Lynd himself preached at 
night, to a crowded house, from a clause of Paul’s entreaty, ‘Strive in 
your prayers for me.” 

One cannot know by ocular demonstration, the important influence of 
these great focal points of radiant power in the mighty west, without the 
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liveliest concern for their being early and constantly occupied by the best, 
ablest and most devoted men. This post at St. Louis, is now well filled : 
but who shall go to Louisville, Ky., and who occupy the vacancy created 
by Dr. Lynd’s removal from Cincinnati? These are important questions. 
No one who has been led to dwell on the momentous issues involved in 
them, though himself may be called to an humbler sphere in a contrary 
direction, can fail to breathe an earnest prayer to the Great Shepherd, 
that soon He would so order that the right instrumentality may be secured, 
and His abundant blessing crown the efforts and enterprises of his servants ! 


Revivats, are decidedly multiplying around us in different directions. 
Alabama and Mississippi, and parts of Virginia, have for several months 
been refreshed with the rain ef righteousness. Both western and eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, in different parts are 
now rejoicing in the rising tide of righteousness and peace. O shall not 
the universal, persevering cry come up before the Throne from every side: 
O Lord, we Beseech Truex, send now prosperity! Will not rHou revive 
us again that thy people may rejoice in thee? 


Oor Foreign INTELLIGENCE, as intimated in our last, is of an auspi- 
cious character. Not only have the churches rest, and walking in the fear 
of the Lord, are edified, increased, and encouraged to attempt more 
enlarged and vigorous enterprises for the extension of Messiah’s reign, but 
God also seems wonderfully turning the hearts of nations and the rulers 
to peace. Some clouds of dark and ominous import that lately lowered 
in the horizon, are already melting away. If those who have and obey 
the Gospel will only be faithful to their vows, and frequent in their 
prayers, the embroilment of the two most enlightened and Protestant 
nations will be impossible. 


The death of the Rev. Wm. Knibb, on the other hand,—cut off suddenly 
by the yellow fever in the midst of his useful labors in Jamaica, West 
Indies, is an event calculated to fill the heart with sadness. Were it not 
for the hope of soon giving in our pages a complete, condensed biography 
of this man—certainly one of the most remarkable and efficient since the 
days of the Apostles—we would make room for the full account which has 
reached us by an early letter, written in the midst of the grief which his 
removal has caused. He finished his course in peace, Nov. 15th, 1845, 
after having for fifteen years performed an amount of missionary labor for 
the degraded, almost superhuman. Well might the throng gathered at his 

uneral sing, 


“Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy master’s joy.” 
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MISCHLLANEOUS. 


6 THINK GENTLY OF THE ERRING.”’ 


Think gently of the erring : 

. Ye know not of the power 

With which the dark temptation came ;— 
In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
He struggled, and how well, 

Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus he fell. 


Think gently of the erring: 
Oh, do not thou forget, 
Although so darkly stained with crime, 
He is thy brother yet— 
Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God, 
He has but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Think gently of the erring : 
Oh, is it not enough, 

That innocence and truth hath gone— 
Without thy censure rough! 

It sure must be a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart to bear, 

And they who share a kindlier fate, 
Their chiding well may spare. 


Think gently of the erring— 
Thou yet may’st bring him back, 
By gentle tones of heart-felt love, 
From misery’s thorny track ;— 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And: sinful yet will be : 
Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee. 
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THE PLOUGHMAN’S OPINION, OR THE DIFFICULTY OF SELF-DENIAL. 


In the parish where Mr: Hervey preached, when he was of Arminian 
‘sentiments, there resided a ploughman, who usually attended the ministry 
of the late Dr. Doddridge. Mr. Hervey being advised by his physician, for 
the benefit of his health, to follow the plough, in order to smell the fresh 
earth, frequently accompanied the ploughman in his rural avocation. One 
morning the following conversation passed : 

*« My friend, I understand you can speak the language of Canaan.” 

‘SA little, sir.” 

‘‘ Then I will propose youa question: What do you think is the hardest 
thing in religion ? 

‘‘f am a poor illiterate man, and you, sir, are a minister: I beg leave 
to return the question.” : 

‘“‘'Then I conceive the hardest thing in religion is to renounce sinful 
Slesh.” 

‘¢T do not think so, sir.” 

‘‘'Then will you give me your opinion ?” 

‘Why, sir, the hardest thing in religion is to deny righteous self. You 
know I do not come to hear you preach, but go every Sabbath with my 
family to Northampton to hear Dr. Doddridge. We rise early in the 
morning, and have prayer before we set out, in which I find pleasure ; 
walking there and back I find pleasure ;—under the sermon I find plea- 
sure; when at the Lord’s table, I find pleasure ;—we read a portion of 
the Scripture, and go to prayer in the evening, in which I find pleasure ; 
but to this moment [‘find it the hardest thing to deny righteous self.” 

The simple recital of the poor man so affected Mr. Hervey, that it 
proved a blessing to his soul, and the ploughman henceforth became his 
bosom friend. 


A QUEER CANDIDATE FOR THE MINISTRY. 

A very unsuitable candidate went to old Mr. Jenkins to consult him 
about his call to the ministry—Mr. J. said to him that ‘‘a call to the 
ministry could only come from three sources, either from God, from man, 
or from the devil—yours” added he, ‘cannot come from God, for you 
really have no gifts: It cannot come from man, for nobody likes to hear 
you; and it cannot come from the devil, because you have not wisdom to 
carry on his designs. 

O that the staunch integrity of the excellent man who gave this advice 
could supersede that policy, which, to flatter individuals, institutions and 
churches, will trifle with the interests of souls —— 


THE MINISTRY OF GOD’S WORD, APPEARING TO BE THE FINGER OF GOD. 
From an old Author. 


‘Thus one Moses shall give precepts to five hundred thousand men 
able to bear arms. One Peter convert three thousand at a sermon. 
One minister full of weakness, affect a great congregation, erect, depress, 
with either threats or promises. ‘Thus a dozen weak apostles once passed 
through legions of soldiers, prohibition of law, menaces of adversaries, 
oppositions of flesh, pride, religion, Satan, into the courts of kings and 
overcame them with the Gospel. What shall we say? We admire the 
conquest of Alexander that with forty thousand men, subdued all Asia. 
If his army had been greater, his glory had been less, if he had achieved 
it withfewer we would have doubted his honor; but if with twelve, 
deified him! Jesus Christ hath, and daily doth make private conquests, 
with fewer soldiers, without military engines. Yet who apprehends the 
immenseness of his power, or admires the depth of his wisdom ? 


THE 
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[For the Memorial.] 


ETCHINGS OF THE ORIGINAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Memorial,—l was equally interested with your Cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Bera,” in another part of the leading article in your 
January number. In the last paragraph but one of that article, 
the intimation is very distinctly and emphatically stated, that if 
we were willing to adhere rigidly to the apostolic example, in 
seeking and promoting REVIVALS OF RELIGION, our joy in their 
results would be more pure and permanent. This is my own 
conviction; and [ rejoiced not a little to see it strongly asserted 
in your widely circulated pages. In connexion with some few 
choice friends, who regard this subject in the same favorable 
light, I have determined to seek admission for a few outline 
sketches of the methods employed for promoting a revival in the 
original Christian Church at Jerusalem. 

While the public taste so constantly craves illustrations, pic- 
tures, lithographs, &c., it surely will not be thought inappropriate 
to attempt some life-like sketches of so noble a subject, drawn not 
upon the artist’s stone, but upon the living tables of the heart. 
The Book of Acts, especially its earlier chapters, furnishes a 
faithful and deeply interesting delineation of the original Chris- 
tian Church, Divine wisdom, fully comprehending the impor- 
tant results which this delineation would exert in all coming 
time, here put the pencil into a master’s hand. Under the guidance 
of the unerring Spirit, the grand features of primitive Christianity 
have been developed in these chapters, just as they were, that we 
may all behold, admire, and imitate them. 

It does not require an over-lively imagination, to educe from 
this brief history what may not inappropriately be called a gal- 
lery of family portraits ; where as in the sketchings by a master 
hand, some domestic circle are grouped together, and exhibited 
in their several every-day pursuits and enjoyinents. In this light 
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let us look at several of the scenes and acts, which portray with 

such striking felicity the positions and employments of this origi- 
nal germ of the Christian family. ‘The first of the series may be 
denominated, 


THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


“ These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion, .... the women, .. ,. and brethren. (The number of 
names together were about an hundred and twenty).” Luke’s 
Second Treatise to Theophilus, 1st chapter. 

Here you have the outlines of the picture, and but little stretch 
of fancy is requisite to give life and character to this embodiment. 
The view, certainly, is a most impressive one. And to make the 
study of it more practical, it should not be overlooked, that 
though there be much in the situation and conduct of this primi- 
tive Church altogether peculiar, yet we seem to have them here, 
and now upon common ground. There is nothing which they 
are here represented as having felt and done, which we are not 
equally bound to feel and to do. The union, the prayerfulness, 
and the perseverance of the first Christian Church, are distinctly 
proposed as a model for the imitation of all churches that desire 
a genuine revival of religion. Each of these features wiil bear 
to be “ brought out.” as a painter would say, and made the sub- 
ject of adistinct study, with reference to individual obligation, and 
social advantages. 

1. They were ‘of one accord.” This presents a forcible 
image of their union. Some of the old writers describe a true 
friendship, as *t one heart, in two bodies.” So the union of the 
early Christians Is graphically delineated as consisting in union of 
heart. In their intellectual powers and acquisitions, there may 
have been a wide dissimilarity ; in their spheres of secular enter- 
prize and toil, they may have been as much diversified as before ; 
but in their religious affections, interests, duties, one heart ani- 
mated them. Some modern innovators would undertake the 
impracticable task (as useless as impossible) of stamping the 
same external image on all that bear the Christian name. How 
much better, like the original, to bring hearts into unison ! 

Just notice what there was to prevent, and what to produce 
this union. Some obstacles to union might then be found, which 
are common to all churches. The remains of pride, of self will, 
of prejudice, may have lingered there, and wherever found, ihey 
are seminal principles of discord. Other obstacles peculiar to 
that church in its then existing relations, may readily be sug- 
gested. Such as grew out of past differences, and the part 
which each one had acted, in all those scenes of amazing interest 
and awe, through which they had just passed together. They 
might have reverted to the solicitude for personal pre-eminence, 
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evinced by the sons of Zebedee ; or the boastful self-confidence, 
the rash zeal, the craven fear and profane denial of Peter; or the 
neglect and unbelief of Thomas. Now, how easy it would have 
been, when all came together,—if the peering gaze of retrospec- 
tion had set each one to hunting up and dragging forth the faults 
of his associates,—to have made the meeting a wretchedly pain- 
ful one to their mutual experience. If they had either looked or 
spoken (laggers at each other, how certain that words or looks of 
bitter recrimination, would have marred their peace, and spoiled 
the accord of the scene. The recent removal of their common 
Head and Leader, might have been made the occasion for each 
one to set up his own will, and insist on having his own way. 
To all which is to be added the fact that they had no precedent 
for their future proceedings ;—left in the wide sea of experiment 
without any clearly defined chart for their future progress. 

From this catalogue of impediments and hindrances, it is 
grateful to turn to the means within their reach of producing this 
union—means of which they seem to have availed themselves 
most successfully. They could scarce fail to feel themselves 
engaged in a common cause, exposed to, and environed by 
appalling dangers, from whose external pressure they would 
naturally be forced into closer cohesion. ‘They would also 
remember the frequent counsels, and the fervent prayers of Christ 
for their union; these, hallowed and enforced by his recent 
blessing pronounced on them all just before he was finally parted 
from them at his ascension, could scarce fail to exert a uniting 
and cementing power. They had also the influence of holy love 
wrought in them, and perpetuated by that Holy Spirit which in 
ampler measure they received, when Jesus breathed on them, 
after his resurrection. 

With these outline hints in reference to the union of that 
primitive church, I can scarce persuade myself to pass to the 
next point, without soliciting of the reader, to pause and inquire 
whether the church to which he individually belongs, has this 
union, this oneness of accord? Have you a clear conception of 
what it is; how much it implies, and requires? Have you an 
intense desire for it? Have you considered what there is in your 
individual case, that is likely to hinder it; and have you a full 
determination, as far as possible, to remove the obstacles, or 
diminish their influence? In fine, do you look with self-distrust, 
and humble dependence, to the Holy Spirit’s sanctifying influ- 
ences to keep you united ? 

2. Their prayerfulness was as exemplary as their union; or 
rather, it may be said, it was the direct result of it. They were 
united, notin some scheme of self-aggrandizement; notin choosing 
a pastor, or building a meeting-house merely, but in prayer and 
supplication. Some who pervert the word of God, would have 
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found an excuse for the neglect of prayer in the absolute promise 
of blessings to be poured upon them ‘‘not many days hence.” 
Such stoical disciples would fold their hands in composed indif- 
ference, and ‘‘wait God’s time” in prayerlessness. These, on 
the contrary, seem to have felt their hearts inflamed by the pro- 
mise. Like children who have right to expect some much desired 
present on their parents’ return, they will look out for their 
coming. ‘The very promise seems to have kindled in the breasts 
‘of these disciples, an intense desire for its fulfilment which found 
its appropriate expression in supplication. So the example of 
their Divine Master, who had prayed so much with them and for 
them, would, now that he was taken away, impel them to pray. 
Their desire for the divine glory, to be conspicuously manifested 
before the men of that untoward generation, converting many of 
them to see the true design and blessed effects of the doctrines 
of the cross and of the resurrection, would lead them to pray. 
Love for perishing souls, heightened by their own sweet peace 
in believing, would also lead them to pray. So would the 
desire to be useful as instruments of spreading the gospel, which, 
without a prayerful spirit, none ever were. Again, let me ask, 
how far have these or similar motives influenced you? 

3. Perseverance was no less strikingly illustrated in them. 
Tn this union and prayerfulness “these all continued.” How much 
is often lost by individuals and churches, merely for the want of 
perseverance. Under some special emergency they receive an 
impulse which promises great good. At the beginning of the 
year, or under some rousing discourse, or by the quickening 
power of some judgment or mercy from on high, they set out 
with an alacrity which is most cheering; but, alas! how often 
are they seen halting soon, and miserably frustrating the hopes 
which their early career awakened. 

The indispensableness of perseverance in the things named, 
must be obvious from their very nature. *Union, unless perse- 
vered in, becomes either coldness, or alienation, or conten- 
tion; it is annihilated. So prayerfulness not persevered in, 
becomes prayerless disregard of God. The requisite influence 
of each of these, on ourselves and on those around us, shows 
that perseverance in them is indispensable. So does the immu- 
tability of the divine nature and requirements. 

All this, constantly borne in remembrance, will greatly assist 
in preserving that regular perseverance which the first church 
manifested. But we must also have much of the Holy Spirit 
given to them to “abide in us,” that we may “continue.” Faith, 
too, must keep our eyes open to God’s word and God’s provi- 
dence, to things without and things within. Union will help to 
fervency in prayer, and prayer to cordiality in union ; and bothby 
their reflex influence, will powerfully conduce to perseverance in 
all that becomes the Christian name and character. 
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Now, since we clearly see how this earliest Christian Church 
conducted in view of the promised e fusion of the Spirit——the 
whole church being with one accord iu one place, in earnest, per- 
severing prayer,—what hinders that we should not profit by and 
closely imitate this conspicuous example? What excuse have 
any of us, which would not have availed for them, more abun- 
dantly ?) Why should any one, in tolerable health, seek to be 
excused from so plain, so easy, so important a duty ? Can they 
wish their own souls, or those of their fainilies and friends, 
exempted from the blessing? O, it cannot be. Let them not, 
then, excuse themselves from walking in the road that leads to it. 

ALPHA. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, N. Y. CITY. 


[Conclusion of Dr. Cone’s Centennial Sermon.] 


After the departure of brother Gano, the pulpit was supplied 
by different ministers. Among these was Benjamin Foster, J. D., 
of Newport, R. I., with whose preaching, deportment, and char- 
acter, the church was so much pleased, that after due delibera- 
tion and prayer, they called him to take the oversight of the flock 
as Pastor. This call he accepted, and removed to the city with 
his family, September 26th, 1788; but having been innoculated 
with the small-pox, he was prevented from entering upon the 
duties of his office until the 2d of December following. His 
ministry was very soon interrupted by the complaints of several 
members, who charged him with preaching what was called 
New Divinity ; the fundamental error of which was understood 
to be, an indefinite atonement; and this led to an unscriptural 
‘exhibition of ‘the doctrine of imputation.” The charge, how- 
ever, was not sustained by the church, and from such of his 
writings as are extant, as well as from the high estimation in 
which he was held by the sound divines of his day, it appears not 
to have been well founded. But the fire of contention burned 
more and more fiercely, until January 27th, 1789, when eight 
males and five females were excluded, ‘ for their self-sufficiency, 
their scandalous treatment of the character of their minister, and 
their turning their backs upon the church in a contemptuous 
manner.” These excluded persons were received into the fellow- 
ship of the Second Church; and this being contrary to our disci- 
pline, all intercourse between the two churches was suspended. 
The Second Church sent no messenger to the Philade|phia Asso- 
ciation that year, but in October, 1790, they attempted to justify 
their course, in their annual letter to that venerable Body then in 
session in this city, by ‘charging the First Church with having 
departed from the truth, both in Faith and Discipline.” The 
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Association appointed a Committee of eight, of which Dr. 
Samuel Jones, of Pennsylvania, was Chairman, and Dr, Man- 
ning, President of Brown University, R. I., was a member, for 
the purpose of reconciling the churches, ‘‘ and preventing, if pos- 
sible, all further disputes and animosities.” ‘The Committee 
promptly attended to the duty assigned them, and finally submit- 
ted the following propositions : 

1. That the Second Church do cordially withdraw its charge 
against the First Church and its Pastor, 

2. That the First Church will henceforward consider those 
members lately received by the Second Church from the First, 
as in good and regular standing. 

8. That the members in each Church, in regular standing, 
shall enjoy occasional communion if required, in either Church ; 
and shall have the privilege of reciprocal dismissions, if requested 
by any. 

4. That both parties do freely, fully, and cordially promise 
not to use any expressions, or other unkind treatment towards 
each other ;—and that a failure herein shall be matter of disci- 
pline. 

5. That each Church shall enter the above in their church 
records, and transmit authenticated copies of their doings recipro- 
cally to each other. 

At the regular church meeting, November 2d, 1790, these 
propositions were agreed to, and Dr. Foster and Deacon John 
Bedient were appointed a Committee to wait upon the Second 
Church with a copy of their doings. At this time, the First 
Church nuinbered 192 members; the Second Church, 32: but 
although they were now in fellowship with each other, and Chris- 
tian intercourse between the Churcnes was restored, the indi- 
viduals who had left the First Church were as much dissatified in 
the Second Church, without a Pastor, as they had previously 
been with the ministry of Dr. Foster. A division of the little 
flock soon followed, both parties claiming the tile of The Second 
Baptist Church of New York. After much contention, they 
agreed finally to relinquish the name entirely; the Second 
Church taking the title of the Bethel Church ; the other branch 
being called the Fayette Street Church; the former dating its 
Constitution 1770, the latter 1791. 

On the 19th October, 1791, The New York Baptist Associa- 
tion was organized. ‘They assembled in the meeting-house of 
the First Church ; Dr. Foster preached the introductory sermon 
from Dan. 12: 4—Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased, Elkanah Holmes was chosen Moderator, and 
Benjamin Foster, Clerk. The Articles of Faith adopted by the 
Body were in perfect accordance with those held by this Church 
from the beginning even until now. The Fayette Street, now 
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Oliver Street Church, was received into the New York Associa- 
tion, May 23d, 1805, ‘‘the Committee appointed to examine their 
standing and order,” having reported favorably. John Williams, 
Pastor, and Deacons John Withington, Jacob Smith, John Cauld- 
well, and Francis Wayland, were received as the messengers of 
the Church. It had been greatly prospered under the ministry of 
brother Williams, and that year numbered 164 members. 

The First Church continued to grow, and having dismissed, at 
different times, some thirty or forty restless and dissatisfied mem- 
bers, enjoyed a large share of peace and prosperity. Dr. Foster 
was much respected in the city, as a scholar, a preacher, and an 
exemplary Christian. In the mysterious providence of God, he 
was, however, suddenly cut off by yellow fever, on Lord’s day 
morning, August 26th, 1798, in the 48th year of his age ; having 
been Pastor of the Church nearly ten years. 

The pulpit was again occupied by such occasional supplies as 
could be procured, until the 14th of October, 1800, when Rev. 
William Collier, of Boston, who had previously preached for the 
Church some months, cormmenced his pastoral labors in accord- 
ance with their call. Soon after his settlement, the Church and 
congregation resolved to pull down the old meeting-house and 
erect a more commodious and substantial one in its place. ‘The 
old house was removed in March, 1801, and a stone edifice, 65 
feet by 80, at a cost of about $25,000, was opened for public 
worship on Lord’s day, May 2d, 1802. The sermon upon the 
occasion was preached by Dr. Stephen Gano, of Providence, 
from Exodus 20: 24—Jn all places where I record my name, I 
will come unto thee, and [will bless thee. In two or three years 
brother Collier found his strength unequal to the duties of his 
station, and the Church called brother Jeremiah Chaplin, of 
Danvers, Massachusetts, as a co-pastor. He arrived in New 
York, January 10th, 1804; but brother Collier had previously 
received and accepted a call from the Charlestown Baptist 
Church: he tarried, however, until Lord’s day, April 8th, 1804, 
when he preached his farewell sermon from Acts 20; 32—And 
now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of his 
grace. 

The New York Association met with the First Church, in 
Gold Street, May 23d, 1804, and after the introductory sermon, 
the usual business was postponed, to give an opportunity for the 
Ordination of brother Jeremiah Chaplin, in compliance with the 
request of that Church, 

Dr. Thomas Baldwin, of Boston, preached the ordination ser- 
mon from Dan. 12: 3—They that turn many to righteousness, 
shall be as the stars for ever and ever. Dr. Samuel Jones, of 
Pennsylvania, delivered an address from 1 Tim. 5: 22, Lay hands 
suddenly on no man, and offered the ordaining prayer. Dr. Ste- 
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phen Gano, of Providence, gave the charge; brother John Wil- 
liams, of New York, the. right hand of fellowship, and brother 
William Van Horne, of Scotch Plains, New Jersey, made the 
concluding prayer. 

The Church pressed brother Chaplin to become their Pastor. 
He had naturally a strong mind ; had been favored with a liberal 
education ; his Christian Aiardcter was unblemished ; and his 
manners were conciliatory and unaffected. All this gave promise 
of a life of ministerial usefulness; but the anticipation of the 
great responsibilities of the pastoral office in the First Church, 
and in this large city, depressed his mind so much, that he wrote 
to the Church, declining their call; and soon after left the city 
abruptly,and returned to Massachusetts. He lived, however, to 
prove that the Church had not formed too high an estimate either 
of his piety or of his talents. 

On the 6th of November, 1804, the Church, after much prayer- 
ful deliberation, agreed to send for Rev. William Parkinson, of 
Fredericktown, Maryland, to spend a few months with them, 
with a view to settlement as Pastor, should it appear to be desi- 
rable and proper. As he had preached for them several times in 
1802, they were somewhat acqainted with bis ministerial gifts, 
and were not ignorant of his views of doctrine. He complied 
with the invitation of the Church, and arrived in the city on the 
20th of December. Having preached six weeks, a call to take 
the pastoral charge of them was presented, February 8th, 1805: 
this call he accepted on the 14th of April following. 

Brother Parkinson’s preaching attracted large congregations, 
and the word of trnth was owned and blessed of God to the con- 
version and edification of many precicus souls. At the meeting 
of the New York Association,in May, 1805, the Church reported 
253 members; in 1809, they numbered 564. For four or five 
years atime of refreshing was experienced from the presence of 
the Lord, and. the baptismal waters were visited almost every 
month during that most interesting and prosperous period. ‘The 
enemy, however, had been busily engaged in sowing tares, and 
cases of discipline, exclusions, frequent ‘Church meetings to try 
delinquents, and strenuons efforts to heal breaches and reconcile 
differences, were the result. 

On the 26th of March, 1811, brethren Greenleaf S. Webb, and 
Jacob H. Hrouner, with twenty-four other brethren and sisters, 
obtained letters of dismission, and united together as. an inde- 
pendent body, under the name of the Zoar Baptist Church. 
They hired a place of worship in “Rose Street, and the Pastor 
of the First Church preached upon the occasion of their public 
recognition. ‘They continued together, however, only about one 
year, and then dissolved, taking their letters and uniting with 
other Baptist Churches as they severally pleased. 
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The troubles in the Church cansed many to leave her, and to 
seek peace and Christian fellowship elsewhere. ‘These troubles 
arose principally, at this time, from the accusations brought 
against the Pastor; but into the merits of the case, it is nei- 
ther the duty nor the province of the speaker to enter on the 
present occasion. Some future historian may choose to investi- 
gate the subject; it is sufficient now to say, that the Church 
insisted upon the right of disciplining her own members, 
although four sister churches had declared in their Jetters to the 
Association, “their non-fellowship with the First Church, on 
account of their proceedings relative to their Pastor.” ‘The fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the New York Association, and is 
recorded in their Minutes of May 21st, 1812, expressing their 
views of Church Independence, and their reasons for not sub- 
mitting the case of discipline in question, to the investigation and 
decision of that Body: 


“ Dear Brethren,—It is well understood by you, that it has been the 
current opinion of all churches, and of all associations of churches, of our 
denomination, that every gospel church, regularly constituted, is a society 
having full power from Christ, the only Lord and Law-giver in Zion, to 
execute every branch of church discipline; consequently to judge of all 
charges brought against any of its members; and to choose, continue and 
dismiss its own pastor at pleasure: and therefore that, although a church 
may, if so disposed, ask advice of elders, of sister churches, or of an asso- 
ciation of churches, yet that such advice, when given, is by no means 
binding on the church who asked it, and that it would be gross usurpation 
for any other body of men whatever, especially unsolicited, to claim the 
right of judgirig decisively fora church, in matters either of faith or prae- 
tice. 

** Now, upon this principle, a principle heretofore universally admitted in 
all our churches and associations, and which we believe to be supported by 
the Holy Scriptures, we, as a church, have acted in all our proceedings 
relative to our pastor. Confident of possessing this power, we acted 
accordingly, when we first called him, and agreed on the pecuniary support 
we would afford him: we consulted no sister church, nor did any sister 
church presume to dictate; and feeling independent of every tribunal on 
earth, we felt conscious of possessing the same right to act, when it became 
necessary for us to investigate and decide on charges brought against his 
moral character. Accordingly, froma sense of duty to the person accused, 
and to ourselves, as common sharers in the reproach; but especially from 
a concern for the suffering cause of Christ, and from an abhorrence of the 
crimes alleged, and a determination not to give them any countenance 
among us, we proceeded to inquire after, and to examine into the several 
charges rumored, with all convenient speed, and with all possible scrutiny. 
In doing this, we took all those measures, which to us appeared the most 
likely to make a discovery of truth in every instance. Having gained all the 
information we could, by individuals, committees, &c., we then had the 
consideration of each charge, in turn, before us as a church; and after 
prayer and due deliberation, we decided, we trust, in the fear of the Lord, 
and agreeably to the instructions of his holy word. 

“Some of the charges alleged were, indeed, of a most criminal and 
odious nature; but we are happy and conscientious in assuring you, that 
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we find every one of them wholly destitute of any foundation, other than 
the mere testimony of the persons themselves, who brought them; and 
who, in every instance, have been proved guilty of untruth and self-con- 
tradiction; also, of the grossest inconsistency, with respect to the person 
accused; as it is well known, and has been in some instances declared 
under oath, by persons of unimpeached reputation, that they not only 
attended his ministry, but also spake of him in the highest terms of appro- 
bation, after the date of all the crimes of which they have complained. 
Yea, that they have assigned their own high sense of his virtue as a reason, 
why they could not possibly believe an ill report of him by another. 

‘To us, therefore, it has appeared evident, that the charges under con- 
sideration originated in disappointment and malice, and we have to lament 
that they have been too readily countenanced by those, of whom we had a 
right to expect better things. 

“You must easily perceive, brethren, that a mass of public odium has 
fallen upon us, by the names of certain persons, of reputable standing in 
society, being mentioned, far and near, as having decided against us; and 
we are free to declare, that, had those persons stated to us, that they were 
witnesses of any criminal conduct in our pastor, we should have been 
bound to believe them: but, on the contrary, they make no such preten- 
sions; all they rely on is the testimony of persons, whose conduct and cha- 
racter have rendered it impossible for us to believe. ‘This explanation we 
have given, not as requesting you, by acouncil or otherwise, to judge of 
the case between us and our pastor; for of this we have ourselves judged 
already, and believe that we are the only body on earth possessing a right 
to do so, but merely for your information. 

‘‘ Dear brethren! We beg leave, in conclusion, to submit to your serious 
reflection, the following particulars : ; 

‘‘ Ist. Must not any one of you admit that we, asa church, have stronger 
reasons for examining into the charges against our pastor, than any other 
church or individual can possibly have, as we have been, and still are in 
the constant habit of receiving the word and ordinances of Christ, admin- 
istered by him ? 

‘2d. Have we not had a much better opportunity of acquaintance with 
the person complained of, than any other church represented in your body? 
and have we not had opportunity of access to all the sources of informa- 
tion to which those who complain of us can have had access? 

‘3d. Are brethren prepared to say, that we, as a church, are not as 
capable of inquiring into, and judging of our own matters, and so of the 
matter immediately in question, as churches are in common? 

‘4th. Can it be presumed that a church, consisting of between four and 
five hundred members, and many of these of long standing, in church 
relation, should all agree to wink at, or cover crimes in any one member, 
such as those alleged against our pastor, who is one of us! For, admit- 
ting that there may remain some among us (as perhaps there are in all 
churches) whose integrity could not be altogether relied on; yet, can any 
one conscientiously say, can any one seriously believe, that there are no 
persons of integrity among us? Not even one honest person, who would 
reveal such a plot to conceal vice? Or are you ready to declare, that the 
few, who within sixteen months past have been either dismissed or put 
away from us, were the only persons of all the church, who, at the com- 
mencement of our troubles, or ever since, have had either discernment 
enough to discover, or honesty enough to speak the truth ? 

‘Finally, brethren, suppose that we, as a church, had decided against our 
pastor; suppose we had not only discarded him, as a preacher, but also 
excluded him as a professor; would it have occurred to sister churches 
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that we were bound first to have consulted them? Or, suppose they had 
been of opinion that we had done wrong, and had complained to you of our 
conduct; what would have been your answer? Would you not have said, 
the church have a right to decide the matter for themselves ? 

‘With these observations we close our remarks, submitting them to the 
candid and impartial consideration of all who love the peace and happi- 
ness of Zion. 

“Read and approved in Church 

Meeting, May 19, 1812. 
“R. Graves, Church Clerk.” 


The question was decided by a vote of the Churches; fifteen 
sustaining the views of the First Church, and six against them : 
“ Whereupon the following Churches, viz., Fayette Street, Mul- 
berry Street, Poughkeepsie, and Mount Pleasant, being dissatis- 
fied therewith, requested their dismission, which on motion was 
granted.” These four Churches met, by their delegates, in 
Poughkeepsie, November 21st, 1815, and formed The Hudson 
River Association ; now the largest Baptist Association in the 
State. 

After various seasons of prosperity and adversity, of joy and 
sorrow, brother Parkinson resigned his pastoral charge, August 
11th, 1840, having held it more than 35 years. Between seventy 
and eighty members took letters of dismission,within a few months 
after, and most of them united in the constitution of the Bethesda 
Baptist Church, choosing brother Parkinson for their Pastor. 
His health, however, soon entirely failed, and for more than 
three years he has been laid aside from the work of the ministry. 
The Bethesda Church was publicly recognized, February 28th, 
1841: sermon by S. H. Cone, from Proverbs 23: 23—Buy the 
truth, and sell it not. Brother Charles J. Hopkins is their pre- 
sent pastor. 

The First Church was now greatly reduced in numbers, 
having but about 200 members residing in the city; their debt 
had been increasing for years, and the sale of their property 
would do little more than liquidate it; their meeting house was 
ineligibly situated, and the congregation had moved away from 
it; and whether it would be better to struggle on and endeavor 
to maintain their visibility, or Wot, became a grave and perplexing 
question. Occasional supplies were obtained for the pulpit; for 
several months brother Benjamin M. Hill, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, preached 
for them statedly ; and the Church resorted to prayer—frequent, 
fervent, and importunate prayer—for the divine guidance and 
blessing. ‘Those who were present at these special prayer 
meetings, still speak of them as among the most precious seasons 
vouchsafed to them on earth. 

Dr. Cone remarked, that at this period he had announced his 
intention of resigning his charge of Oliver Street Church, at the 
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end, of two, four, or six months, as the Church might prefer ; 
expecting to remove from the city. He was not aware of what 
had been passing in the First Church, nor had the thought of 
becoming their pastor ever crossed his mind. Dr. ‘Thomas T. 
Devan, an intimate friend, now called and spread before him the 
situation of the First Church; their embarrassments, and their 
determination to make a mighty effort to sustain themselves ; he 
stated, furtherniore, that they could not unite in a call to any 
other minister, as far as he could see. Similar conversations 
were held with the Pulpit Committee, and other influential mem- 
bers of the Church, and resulted in his consenting to entertain a 
call to the pastoral charge of the First Church, on condition 
“that the call should be wrantmous; that be should be expected 
to preach but twice on the Lord’s day—morning and afternoon ; 
and that the Church should erect such a building on their Broome 
Street lots as would accommodate our Bible and Missionary 
Societies, at a merely nominal rent; besides suitable accommo- 
dations for the Church and congregation.” These conditions the 
Church cordially approved, and their call was dated March 29th, 
1841. After a month’s deliberation and prayer—the hand of the 
Lord appearing evidently to be in this thing—the call was 
accepted, and the present. Pastor assumed the arduous duties and 
responsibilities of his station, July Ist, 1841: having preached 
inthe Oliver Street Church eighteen years and two months. 

The building we now occupy, was opened for public worship, 
February 20th, 1842;—sermon by the Pastor, from Psalm 
20: 5—IJn the name of our God we will set up cur banners. 
‘The entire edifice measures 75 feet wide, by 110 on the East 
side, 87 on Broome Street, and 90 on Elizabeth Street ;—the 
auditory is nearly 75 feet square ; the remainder of the building, 
fronting on Broome Street, is occupied by the American and. 
Foreign Bible Society and the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, at an annual rent of one dollar each per annum. The 
whole cost of lots and house, including interest paid before the. 
house was finished, and the expense of a law snit since to defend 
our title, falls but little short of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Within a few days, the lots on Gold Street have been sold for 
thirty-three thousand dollars, so that on the Ist of May next our 
debt will be reduced considerably below twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and the burying ground, consisting of seven lots on Hous- 
ton Street, will be unincumbered. ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad. 


Se EO 


What hath God wrought! did Israel say 
When Jordan rolled its tide away ? 

What hath God wrought! this Church should say, 
Since God hath rolled her debt away. 


For four years past the Church has enjoyed uninterrupted 
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prosperity ; the attendance upon the ministry of the word is 
uniformly large; the number of members reported to the Asso- 
ciation, May 27th, 1845, was 586; the largest number of which 
she was ever composed, and they are happily united in doctrine, 
in brotherly kindness, and in benevolent effort—and according to 
this time, with grateful hearts we would say—Wuat Hata Gop 
WwRoUGHT ! 

From this imperfect sketch, we make the following closing 
remarks : 

This may with propriety be called the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the First Church, since the brethren and sisters who 
worshipped in brother Dodge’s house, in 1745, supported the 
cause, obtained preaching, had the ordinances of the gospel 
administered, and received converts into their fellowship by bap- 
lism, before the Scotch Plains Church was constituted. ‘They 
also purchased ground, erected a meeting house, called a Pastor, 
é&c., as an independent body. 

2. For one hundred years this body has met all the pecuniary 
charges attendant upon their organization, without ever sending 
their Pastors to solicit aid from other-Churches. 

3. It appears, from the records, that the Church has never 
received an excommunicated member from a sister Church, ina 
single instance ; and extruordinary circumstances alone ean ever 
justify a departure from this course. 

4. She has unjformly and steadfastly maintained from the 
beginning, the doctrine of Church Independence—a doctrine 
dear to the hearts of American Baptists. 

5. ‘This Church has ‘earnestly contended for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” and inthe warm attachment of the mem- 
bers to the glorions doctrines of sovereign and all-conquering 
grace must be ascribed, under God, the continuance of her visi- 
bility until the present day. To the truths contained in her Con- 
fession of Faith she still inviolably adheres. 

6. From this Church have sprung the Second, or Bethel, 
Zoar, Abyssinian, Peekskill, North, Stamford, and Bethesda 
Churches; besides several others principally formed out of 
members who had belonged to her. Ministers sent out by ber 
were, Thomas Ustick, Ebenezer Ferris, Isaac Skillman, Stephen 
Gano, ‘Thomas Montayne, Cornelius P. W vekoff, Teieiias Bruce, 
John Seger, Simeon J. Drake, William Rollinson, Henry C. 
Fish ; and Thomas 'T’. Devan, missionary in Canton, China. 

7. A large portion of the heart-rending trials of the Church, 
especially in the former part of her history, arose from evil- 
speaking, backbiting, and the unblushing violation of the Saviour’s 
command, Matthew 18: 1! pil “thy brother offend, &c. 
‘‘Behold how great a matter, a ‘little. fire kindleth ; and the 
tongue is a fire—a world of iniquity !” 
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Finally, in looking back upon all the way in which the Lord 
our God hath led us, we acknowledge heartily that to Him 
belongeth all the grace and all the glory—but to us, “ confusion 
of faces, as at this day.” May the Lord preserve this Church 
from all the evils which have been connected with the history of 
the past; may he enable her snembers to cling to the cross of 
Christ, and exemplify in their whole deportment the sanctifying 
influence of the Docrrines or Grace; may he greatly increase 
their zeal in promoting the interests of Messiah’s kingdom 
throughout the earth; and may their unchanging motto be— 
According to this time it shall be said—Wuat uatuH Gop 
wroucHT! Amen and Amen ! 


[For the Memorial.] 


CHINA. 
To THe Epirors: 

Dear Brethren,—It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of your beautiful, and, | presume, useful Memorial. 
Numbers have frequently been received, and the February Num- 
ber for 1845 is now before me, for all of which please accept my 
many thanks. ‘There is but little I can do for you in return for 
your kind remembrance; but as the widow’s’two miles were 
acceptable, I will give you a brief account, as recorded on the 
church book, of Chun, my first Chinese disciple, which has never 
yet been published. 


CHUN 


Died on the 6th of April, 1845. On profession of his faith in 
Jesus, he was baptized on the 12th of June, 1842, being two 
years, nine months, and twenty-four days previous to his death. 
Chun was a rare man; a miracle of grace ; was raised by the 
grace and gospel of Jesus, from being a beggar in the lowest 
degree to become a Christian, to learn to read the Scriptures in 
his own language, and to preach the gospel faithfully to his own 
countrymen. Although upwards of sixty years of age, he generally 
read without spectacles. 

A few hours before he died, I asked him if he would like to 
take the sacrament, to which he replied in the affirmative. I 
administered the Lord’s supper to him. And when I gave him 
the bread, he commenced quite a strain of either prayer or praise, 
speaking of Jesus most affectionately, the atonement, the for- 
giveness of sins, &c., all the time he was eating the bread, in a 
very gratifying manner, and that too of his own accord, without 
any questions to excite him to do so. . And then he drank the 
wine, the last until he drinks it new in our Father’s kingdom 
above. I prayed with him, and laid him down where he gradually 
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sunk away until a few minutes before 9 o’clock P. M., when 
with but little struggle the golden bowl was broken, and his 
immortal spirit took its flight, as [ trust, to the bosom of Jesus. 

It is just nine years to-day, since F left home in America. And 
it is a pleasing thought, that, notwithstanding I have had adverse 
winds and a rough sea, yet by divine grace one precious soul 
from China, I trust, has landed in the heaven of eternal rest with 
Jesus. 


I. J. Roserts. 
Canton, April 6th, 1845. 


[From the Baptist Missionary Magazine.] 


OBITUARY—MRS. SARAH B. JUDSON. 


{For the information of the reader, it may be proper to state that the 
following brief and very imperfect sketch was hastily drawn up for the 
gratification of the immediate relatives and private friends of the deceased. 
At the suggestion of some of the friends of missions, it is now, with slight 
alterations, submitted to publication, in the hope that it may be blessed to 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom among the heathen.—a. J.] 


The subject of the following brief obituary notice, Sarah Board- 
man Judson, was born at Alstead, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, November 4, 1803. She was the eldest child of Ralph 
and Abiah Hall, who still survive her, and are, at present, living 
in Skeneateles, in the State of New York. While Sarah was 
but a child, her parents removed from Alstead to Danvers, and 
subsequently to Salem, in the State of Massachusetts. In the 
latter place she received her education, and continued to reside 
until she was married to the Rev. George Dana Boardman, July 
4, 1825, with whom she embarked in the same month for the 
East Indies, to join the American missionaries in Barmah. 
After residing some time at Calcutta and at Maulmain, they set- 
tled in ‘Tavoy, April 1, 1828. During her residence in Calcutta 
and ‘Tavoy, she had three children, of whom one only, George 
Dana Boardman, Jr., born August 18, 1828, survives her. She 
lost her husband February 11, 1831, and was married again to 
Adoniram Judson, of Maulmain, April 10, 1834. At Maulmain 
she became the mother of eight children, of whom five survive 
her.* After the birth of her last child, in December, 1844, she 
was attacked with chronic diarrhoea, from which she had suffered 
much in the early part of her missionary life. When, in the 
progress of the disease, it became evident that nothing but a long 
voyage and an entire change of climate could save her life, she 
embarked, with her husband and three elder children, for the 
United States, April 26, 1845. The voyage was at first atlended 


* One died lately in Maulmain. 
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with encouraging results, but, finally, proved unavailing; and she 
departed this life on ship board, in the port of St. Helena, Sep- 
tember 1, 1845. 

Like multitudes in the highly favored land of her nativity, the 
subject of this notice was blessed with early religious advantages ; 
and in her youth became the subject of serious impressions. 
When about sixteen years of age, during a revival of religion in 
Salem, she entertained a hope, received baptism at the hands of 
her pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bolles, and became a member of his 
church. Her religious attainments, however, were not of a dis- 
tinguished order; and though her amiable disposition and her 
deep interest in missions, especially after her acquaintance with 
Mr. Boardman, gave her an elevated tone of character, she sub- 
sequently felt, that, at that period, she hardly deserved the name 
of a sincere Christian. And it was not until she was called to 
part with her eldest child, at Tavoy, in 1829, and to pass through 
scenes of great danger and suffering during the Tavoy Rebel- 
lion, that she was enabled to live a life of faith on the Son of God. 


‘‘ Sweet affliction, sweet affliction, 
That brings near to Jesus’ feet.” 


In regard to her missionary qualifications and labors, I may 
state, that she applied herself with great assiduity to the study of 
the Burmese language; and in conversation, prayer, and writing, 
acquired an uncommon degree of correctness, fluency, and 
power. She was in the habit of conducting a prayer meeting of 
the female members of the church every week, and also another 
meeting for the study of the Scriptures. Her acquaintance with, 
and attachment to the Burmese Bible, was rather extraordinary. 
She professed to take more pleasure and derive more profit from 
the perusal of that translation, than from the English; and to 
enjoy preaching in the native chapel more than in any other. 
Her translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress, Part Ist, into Burmese, 
is one of the best pieces of composition which we have yet pub- 
lished. Her translation of Mr. Boardman’s “ Dying Father’s 
Advice,” has become one of our standard tracts; and her hymns 
in Burmese, about twenty in number, are, probably, the best in 
our Chapel Hymn Book,—a work which she was appointed by 
the mission to edit. Beside these works, she published four 
volumes of scripture questions, which are in constant use in our 
Sabbath schools. ‘The last work of her life—and one which she 
accomplished in the midst of overwhelming family cares, and 
under the pressure of declining health—was a series of Sunday 
Cards, each accompanied with a short hymn adapted to the lead- 
ing subject of the card. 

Beside her acquaintance with the Burmese language, she had, 
in past years, when there was no missionary in the Peguan 
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department, acquired a Competent knowledge of that language, 
and translated, or superintended the translation of the New Tes- 
tament.and the principal Burmese tracts into Peguan. But when 
a missionary was appointed to that department, she transferred 
a work to him, and gladly confined herself to the Burmese. 

Something also might be said with regard to her labors in the 
Karen wilderness east of Tavoy, especially during the years of 
her widowhood, when she made toilsome journies among the 
mountains, sometimes amid drenching rains, and always with 
many privations; and where, notwithstanding that she was 
wholly opposed to the principle of females acting the part of 
ministers, she was frequently obliged to conduct worship in the 
Karen assemblies. 

Her bereaved husband is the more desirous of bearing this tes- 
limony to her various attainments, her labors and her worth, from 
the fact that her own unobtrusive and retiring disposition always 
led her 1o seek the shade; as well as from the fact that she was 
often brought into comparison with one whose life and character 
were uncommonly interesting and brilliant. The Memoir of his 
first beloved wife has been long before the public. It is, there- 
fore, most gratifying to his feelings to be able to say in truth, that 
the subject of this notice was in every point of natural excellence, 
the worthy successor of Ann H. Judson. He constantly thanks 
God that he has been blest with two of the best of wives; he 
deeply feels that he has not improved those rich blessings as he 
ought; and it is most painful to reflect, that from the peculiar 
pressure of the missionary life, he has sometimes failed to treat 
those dear beings with that consideration, attention, and kindness, 
which their situation in a foreign heathen land ever demanded. 

But to show the forgiving and grateful disposition of the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch, and somewhat to elucidate her character, 
he would add that a few days before her death, he called her chil- 
dren to her bedside, and said in their hearing, “I wish, my love, 
toask pardon for every unkind word or deed of which I have ever 
been guilty. I feel that I have, in many instances, failed of 
treating you with that kindness and affection which you have 
ever deserved.” ‘O,” said she, “you will kill me, if you talk 

so. It is I that should ask pardon of you; and I only want to 
get well, that I may have an opportunity of making some return 
for all your kindness, and of showing you how much I Jove you.” 

This recollection of her dying bed, leads me to say a few words 
relative to the closing scenes of her life. After her prostration 
at the Isle of France, where we spent three weeks, there 
remained but little expectation of her recovery. Her hope had 
long been fixed on the Rock of Ages, and she had been in the 
habit of contemplating death as neither distant nor undesirable. 
As it drew near, she remained perfectly tranquil. No shade of 
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doubt, or fear, or anxiety, ever passed over her mind. Shehada 
prevailing preference to depart and be with Christ. “I am long- 
ing to depart,” and ‘“ what can I want besides?” quoting the lan- 
guage of a familiar hymn, were the expressions which revealed 
the spiritual peace and joy of her mind; yet, at times, the 
thought of her native land, to which she was approaching after 
an absence of twenty years, and a longing desire to see once 
more her son George, her parents, and the friends of her youth, 
drew down her ascending soul, and constrained her to say, “ ‘1 
am inastrait betwixt two,’—let the will of God be done.” 

In regard to her children, slie ever manifested the most sur- 
prising composure and resignation, so much so, that I was once 
induced to say, ‘‘ You seem to have forgotten the dear little ones 
we have left behind.” ‘Cana mother forget ?” she replied, 
and was unable to proveed. During her last days, she spent much 
time in praying for the early conversion of her children. May 
her living and her dying prayers draw down the blessing of God 
on their bereaved heads. 

On our passage homeward, as the strength of Mrs. J. gradually 
declined, I expected to be under the painful necessity of burying 
her inthe sea. But it was so ordered in Divine Providence, that 
when the indications of approaching death had become strongly 
marked, the ship came to anchor in the port of St. Helena. For 
three days she continued to sink rapidly, though her bodily suffer- 
ings Were not very severe. Her mind became liable to wander, 
but a single word was sufficient to recall and steady her recollec- 
tions. On the evening of the 31st of August, she appeared to 
be drawing near to the end of her pilgrimage. The children took 
leave of her and retired to rest. I sat alone by the side of her 
bed during the hours of the night, endeavoring to administer 
relicf to the distressed body, and consolation to the departing 
soul. At twoo’clock in the morning, wishing to obtain one more 
token of recognition, I aroused her attention and said, ‘‘ Do you 
still love the Saviour?” ‘O yes,” she replied, ‘‘I ever love the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” I said again, * Do you still love me?” She 
replied in the affirmative, by a peculiar expression of her own. 
‘“‘'Then give me one more kiss;” and we exchanged that token 
of love for the last time. Another hour passed,—life continued 
to recede,—and she ceased to breathe. For a moment I traced 
her upward flight, and thought of the wonders which were open- 
ing toher view. I then closed her sightless eyes, dressed her, 
for the last time, in the drapery of death; and being quite 
exhausted with many sleepless nights, I threw myself down and 
slept. Onawaking in the morning, I saw the children standing 
and weeping around the body of their dear mother, then, for the 
first time, inattentive to their cries. In the course of the day, a 
coffin was procured from the shore, in which I placed all that 
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remained of her whom I had so much loved ; and after a prayer 
had been offered by a dear brother minister from the town, the 
Rev. Mr. Bertram, we proceeded in boats to the shore. ‘There 
we were met by the Colonial chaplain, and accompanied to the 
burial ground by the adherents and friends of Mr. Bertram, and a 
large concourse of the inhabitants. ‘They had prepared the 
grave in a beautiful shady spot, contiguous to the grave of Mrs. 
Chater, a missionary from Ceylon, who had died in similar cir- 
cumstances on her passage home. There I saw her safely depc- 
sited ; and in the language of prayer, which we had often pre- 
sented together at the throne of grace, I blessed God that her 
body had attained the repose of the grave, and her spirit the 
repose of paradise. After the funeral, the dear friends of Mr: 
Bertram took me to their houses and their hearts ; and their con- 
versation and prayers afforded me unexpected relief and consola- 
tion. But I was obliged to hasten on board the ship, and we 
immediately went to sea. On the following morning, no vestige 
of the island was discernible in the distant horizon. For a few 
days, in the solitude of my cabin, with my poor children crying 
around me, I could not help abandoning myself to heart-breaking 
sorrow. But the promises of the gospel came to my aid, and 
faith stretched her view to the bright world of eternal life, and 
anticipated a happy meeting with those beloved beings, whose 
bodies are mouldering at Amherst and St. Helena. 

I exceedingly regret that there is no portrait of the second, as 
of the first Mrs. Judson. Her soft blue eye, her mild aspect, 
her lovely face and elegant form, have never been delineated on 
canvass. ‘They must soon pass away from the memory even of 
her children ; but they will remain for ever enshrined in her hus- 
band’s heart. 

To my friends at St. Helena I am under great obligations. I 
desire to thank God for having raised up in that place a most 
precious religious interest. The friends of the Redeemer rallied 
around an evangelical minister immediately on his arrival; and 
within a few months, several souls were added to their number. 
Those dear sympathizing Christian friends who received the body 
of the deceased from my hands as a sacred deposit, united with 
our kind captain, (John Codman, Jr., of Dorchester,) in defraying 
all the expenses of the funeral, and promised to take care of the 
grave, and see to the erection of the grave stones, which I am to 
forward ; and on which I propose to place the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Sacred to the memory of Sarah B. Judson, member of the 
American Baptist Mission to Burmah ; formerly wife of the Rev. 
George D. Boardman, of Tavoy, and lately, wife of the Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, of Maulmain,—who died in this port, Septem- 
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ber 1, 1845, on her passage to the United States, in the 42d 
year of her age, and in the 21st of her missionary life. 


She sleeps on this rock of the ocean, 
Far away from the home of her youth, 

Far away from the land, where with heartfelt devotion, 
She scattered the bright beams of truth. 


CONDENSED REVIEWS. 


Tue Dury or Cuurcnes To RecoGnizeE anpD APPRECIATE THEIR Pas- 
tors: A Sermonon Behalf of the Widow’s Fund, delivered before the New 
Jersey Association, by Joun M. CARPENTER, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Vincentown, N. J., September 1, 1845. 


From the entreaty of the Apostle to the Thessalonians,—‘ to know 
them which labor among youand are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you: and to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake,’— 
brother Carpenter takes occasion to explain and enforce what he calls the 
two-fold duty inculcated in this passage—Ist. Recognition ; 2d. Apprecia- 
tion. We are satisfied that we cannot perform a more acceptable and 
useful service for our readers, than to give them an analysis of this dis- 
course, and then present, almost entire, the earnest and truthful plea which 
in the closing part it furnishes, for disabled ministers, and their destitute 
widows and children. 

Under the first head, the duty of recognition, the preacher shows that 
churches are under obligations te recognize their pastors as the gift of 
God, and as the men of their own choice. Next, the churches should 
know that the ministry is attended with great self-sacrifice. Of course, 
the pastor should be known in his solicitudeand labors for the welfare of 
souls ; and finally, in his severe and diversified trials. Fitly does he close 
the first division of the discourse with the stanza: 


“’Tis not acause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands.’ 


The duty of appreciation should be performed by a constant attendance 
on their ministrations—by mutual and cordial co-operation. Again, ‘“ the 
estimation of churches for their pastors is clearly evinced by the amount 
which they contribute to their pecuniary support.’’ Under this head is 
shown the unreasonableness and wickedness of heaping opprobrious epi- 
thets on ministers, as hirelings, &c., and a searching inquiry is instituted, 
‘‘ which of the two classes have done most real service to mankind, the 
ministers of state, with the military forces of our country at an annual 
expense of $13,000,000, or the ambassadors of Jesus, at one-tenth of the 
same expense ?”” This inquiry is followed up with an appeal to facts and 
figures, which those who reproach the Christian ministry will be made 
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ashamed to review. But we cannot find room for more than the closing 
appeal for the widow’s fund : 


‘“« deain, the care of a church for its pastor should not always cease with 
his active labors. He sometimes outlives his ability to serve the church 
in the ministerial capacity. Sickness and the infirmities of age disqualify 
him. Still he must have a living. Having engaged while young in the 
ministry, having given up every facility for providing against the day of 
want, and wasted his health in this work; shall he be left to suffer? Shall 
he and his partner in labor and trials, be compelled to spend their remain- 
ing days in a poor-house? The farmer who regards the life of his least, 
would not treat a worn-out horse in such a manner. The nation has 
shown a higher regard for those who have served in her armies. Shall 
the churches of Christ leave his servants, when they can labor no more, 
tu spend their remaining days neglected and alone? We know that no 
human law compels you to care for them; but the law of Christ binds 
you, and the law of love binds you. You are under obligations for their 
work’s sake, to relieve their necessities, when they can no longer provide 
for themselves. You should do it, because they are of the household of 
faith; because they are public servants in the Lord’s vineyard, and you 
have enjoyed the benefit of their labors.—Brethren, awake to the long 
neglected duty of providing for the men who have worn themselves out 
for your spiritual advantage. Again, the whole duty of the churches to 
their pastors is not discharged when they are dead and decently buried. 
They often leave behind widows, who have been their companions in the 
sacrifice of earthly gain, of endearing associations and comforts, and have 
shared all their trials and labors, to advance the interests of Zion. Asa 
consequence they are left without the means of future support. If the 
widow had not united her destinies with a minister, she might have been 
in easy and affluent circumstances. But she married a preacher, the pub- 
lic servant of the Lord; and every body’s public servant for Jesus’ sake; 
and she is therefore poor. ‘The church has not only had the pastor’s ser- 
vices, it has had hers. Hers! yes hers. But how, pray! In various 
ways. Her household labors have been performed for the good of the 
church. Why has she embraced every opportunity to relieve his mind 
from the cares and toils of domestic life? Why has she attended to his 
apparel and prepared his daily food, with her own hands? Why has she 
watched over him in the hour of sickness? Was it with the hope that the 
advantages derived from her attention and kindness, would be improved 
in adding house to house and field to field? No: it was that he might 
devote himself more exclusively to the appropriate duties of his office. 
Her household duties, therefore, have been services performed for the 
church. She has also served the church in religious matters, in the Sab- 
bath school, the Bible class, and the female prayer-meeting; she has 
visited the abodes of disease and suffering to administer relief, and she has 
given counsel to inquiring souls. Thus the whole time of the minister’s 
wife, as well as his own, is devoted to the interests of Zion, in their differ- 
ent spheres. Now he has gone from the scene of his earthly labors; the 
last tribute of respect has been paid to his person, but he has left among 
you a representative,—his widow. Visit her in her sorrow ; if sick, pro- 
cure her medical aid; if destitute of food or raiment, provide them for 
her.—She is entitled to this attention at your hands, for various reasons. 
She is entitled to them as a fellow-being; the laws of humanity and 
heaven dictate the duty—‘ As ye would that others should do unto you, 
do ye even so tothem.’ She is entitled to them as a disciple of Jesus and 
member of the household of faith. No Christian can deny that the Bible 
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is replete with instruction relative to the duty of providing relief for the 
poor among the people of God. Christ said—‘ The poor ye have always 
with you, and when ye will, ye may do them good.’ This duty is very 
plainly taught in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, where the Saviour 
expressly declares, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ The example of the primi- 
tive churches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, and their epistles, 
shows this duty to be obligatory. A plea of change in the circumstances 
of the case affords no valid excuse for a neglect of the duty enjoined. The 
change cannot affect the principle involved, which is the relief of the poor 
saints. It is to be hoped that ere long the churches will awake to their 
neglected duty, and not allow the Lord’s poor saints to be forgotten, and 
especially the poor widow. She is entitled to relief as an act of justice. 
Ist. The unpaid services of her deceased husband call for it. But we 
have paid our pastor. Paid your pastor! What have you paid him? 
How have you paid him? You have paid him with neglect of his minis- 
try, of his wants, of his rights; you have paid him with constant and 
varied complaints. Put have you given him a competent support, and 
paid it punctually? It is a matter of serious doubt, whether the salary 
received by all the Baptist ministers in New Jersey, would afford a com- 
fortable living for more than one half of them. We have ascertained by 
inquiry, that the average amount of salary to each minister does not exceed 
$350 dollars annually ; neither is that all received. If the churches would 
pay the amount of arrearages due their pastors for the labors of the last 
twenty-five years, with interest on the same, a fund would be created 
nearly or quite sufficient to support their widows; and the unpleasant 
task of annually pleading their cause would not be imposed onus. 2d. But 
the widow’s unpaid services also demand your action. You have paid 
your pastor, but what have you paid his wife? Or, did you think it would 
require the services of both, to perform the labor you expected from him ? 
Brethren, we do not come to-night with the pitiful petition of beggars, 
when we beseech you to replenish the widow’s fund. We come pleading 
her rights; rights originating from her husband’s, and from her own 
unrewarded services.” 


Tue Cxiarms or THe AmericaN AND Foreicn Bisue Society Mary- 
TAINED AND VinpicaTED: A Reply to the Rev. H. Blodgett’s Defence 
of the American Bible Society, By J. Goutp and Joun Winter, 
Ministers of the Trumbull Baptist Association, Ohio. 1845. 


This is one of the numerous pamphlets called forth by the arrogance 
and misrepresentations of the friends of the American Bible Society. On 
the head of that Society, and its bitterly sectarian managers and officials, 
will rest a large amount of responsibility for the bickering and strife kin- 
dled up all over the land on this subject. The leading facts in the case 
lie in a very narrow compass :—Before any Bible Societies existed, Bap- 
tist translators, following in the steps of all the more authentic and faithful 
versions, ancient and modern, had translated the original words pertaining 
to the ordinance of baptism, so as to indicate just what Paul specifies— 
“burial with Christ in baptism.” When Bible Societies were originated, 
Baptists were invited to unite in them, with the full implication and under- 
standing, that their versions were to be equally patronized with other 
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faithful and received versions. For twenty or thirty years they go on, 
harmoniously, according to that understanding. Then, without the 
slightest change on our part, they, for reasons purely sectarian and selfish, 
alter their plan of operations, set up new and impracticable tests, of sup- 
pression or compromise in reference to God’s truth; and turn round and 
abuse us most shamefully, because we peaceably withdrew from an insti- 
tution as much ours as theirs, but which they, (by an act which only the 
might of a majority could make right) had ejected us from equal partici- 
pation in, except on terms which they knew we could not accede to. In 
the words of the Introduction of this pamphlet, 


‘“‘Since that deed was done, and the very Society, formed for the 
express purpose of giving the word of life to all the dwellers upon the 
earth, refused to aid a denomination who had translated the Bible into the 
languages of more than half the globe; great attempts have been made to 
keep the knowledge of this fact from the Christian public. The deeds of 
the Baptists have been misrepresented—the Society which they reluctantly, 
and of necessity formed, has been preclaimed, with the rancor of sectarian 
zeal, a sectarian Society ; their publications have been decried and mis- 
represented, and their motives have been arraigned and condemned—and, 
with an unchristian spirit, we have been told, as in page 23 of the 
‘Defence,’ that ‘It is a tax too great for charity, to assign good motives, 
for such measures.’ The moment we have dared to present the facts in 
the case, our opponents tell the public, ‘they do not willingly enter this 
field of controversy, but are called to it by the vainglorious invitation of the 
aggressive party—to repel gross and calumnious misrepresentations.’ ” 


This reply seems to be an able and perfectly triumphant one, and with 
all candid minds—alas, how few of the readers of controversy—will com- 
pletely turn the tables on the aggressors. In a closely printed pamphlet 
of more than 50 8vo pages, most of the topics involved in this controversy 
are fearlessly discussed, in a way to make the abettors of error and con- 
cealment wince, and hide their heads. 

We have room for only a sentence or two from the first chapter, on the 
importance of the principle involved in the controversy ; and a longer 
extract from the last chapter, in reference to the opposition of the old 
Society, to our obtaining from the Legislature such a charter as we cheer- 
fully assisted them to obtain, even after their injustice to us: 

“The very statement of the controversy will, at once, present to the mind 
of the reader its importance—TuHE BiBLE FAITHFULLY TRANSLATED, and 
the indispensable duty of giving it, thus translated, to all the dwellers upon 
earth, is the position which we occupy. And we believe that the A. and 
I’. B. S., m taking this commanding position, have taken a position that 
will not only be approved of by infinite wisdom, but one which will meet 
the approbation of the good and the wise of every succeeding age. 

‘* Opposition to this principle is Romanism, whatever name or character 
it might assume, or by whomsoever waged. The Bible partly translated, 
and partly covered up, in a dead, and consequently a barbarous language, 
is the principle against which we war. ‘This is an important principle, a 


subject of no small magnitude, one that involves interests which will shake 
the globe. ‘The very foundations of Christendom will be made to totter, 
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when it is fully brought into action; as the very denominational existence 
of Pedo-baptism, depends upon the non-translation of those words in the 
New Testament, which relate to the ordinance of Baptism. But, we believe 
that God has ordained the unveiled revelations of his will, to be at once 
the solace and the safe-guard of mankind. Guilty, deeply guilty, we 
believe those are who withhold this unveiled light from men.” 


In reference to the opposition so pertinaciously continued to the incorpo- 
ration of our Society, which is now again for the third or fourth time agi- 
tating the public mind, the following extracts are selected, to set at rest 
some of the prevalent misrepresentations of our unscrupulous opponents : 


‘‘ Mr. Blodgett says, ‘'To this title, (A. and I’. B. 8.) and to nothing else, 
the officers of the American Bible Society again objected.’ Does Mr. B. 
need to be informed that, in objecting to the title which our society 
adopted in its formation, and under which it has always been known at 
home, and in foreign countries ;—under which alone we sought to be 
incorporated, was directly opposing our application. We asked for one 
thing, and they, kind creatures, supposing us incapable of judging for our- 
selves, go and tell the legislature to give us another thing, and then add 
insult to injury, by telling us, they did not object to an act of incorporation, 
but only to our name. ‘That is, if they might be allowed to dictate, how 
and in what manner, the legislature might act, then, it might act. But, 
~as Dr. Cone has shown, this would have been a misnomer, and the inser- 
sertion of a false fact, in the charter itself. 

‘But says Mr. Blodgett, ‘two Baptist gentlemen, and one of them an 
officer of the Society, agreed to procure the insertion of the word Baptist 
in the title. Dr. Babcock aso assented to its insertion.’ Was not Dr. 
Babcock the officer of the Society who is said to have agreed to procure 
the insertion of Baptist in the title? Why then name him again? unless 
for the paucity of materials to make up the story? But Dr. Babcock 
denies this fact, and Mr. Garretson, the author of the minority report, 
admits in his spech sustaining that report, that he received it from the 
Memorial of the A. B.S. 

‘‘Dr. Babcock’s language upon this subject is: ‘after our charter had 
been unanimously reported by the Committee, and had been several 
weeks waiting its turn for consideration in the House, I was privately 
informed by the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Sanford, that so vigorous 
had been the opposition pushed on from the American Bible Society, that he 
had no hope of carrying the charter as reported, by a two-thirds vote that 
session. He referred me to Mr. Hulbert as a principal instrument of that 
opposition in the House. I waited on him; he expressed a desire that the 
act should pass in a modified shape. He promised to move the insertion 
of the word Baptist in the title, with an additional section stating that no 
misnomer consisting in the omission of the word Baptist, should invalidate 
any claim to the Society in law or equity. I distinctly informed him, that 
our friends could not propose, nor was I authorized to assent to any 
alteration of the kind. ‘That if he made it on his own responsibility, the 
utmost I could hope for, would be that our friends in the legislature would 
be silent.’ If this is assenting, it is like the assenting of the martyr to die, 
when the tyrant hand is kindling the flame. Itis assenting, because the 
indomitable perseverance of the enemies of our Society had again 
triumphed over legislative power, to induce it to withhold from us, our 
indisputable rights. But even the proposition made by Mr. Hulbert, was 
so changed by the interference of Dr. Janes, the financial Secretary of the 
A. B.S., as to render it inoperative. See Janes’ Letter, April 5, 1845.” 
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Whether such means, and persevering misrepresentation, can again 
prevail, remains to be seen; but in the end, truth and righteousness will 
prevail. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


NEW JERSEY BAPTISTS, WITH JOTTINGS BY THE WAY, IN OCCASIONAL 
VISITS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Those who possess the first volume of the Memorial, will find, on turn- 
ing to the No. for May, 1842, a brief but lucid and comprehensive view of 
the Baptist interestin this small State. Its intermediate position, between 
the two largest of the confederacy, New York and Pennsylvania, tends 
unduly to cast its real character and importance into shade: and to this 
cause more than any thing else we are disposed to attribute it, that less 
attention and interest have been given to New Jersey, than it has fair 
claims to secure. Our own personal experience in this matter, is but a 
fair sample of the common injustice. ‘Though for more than a quarter of 
a century past, we have been accustomed to pass through this State, fre- 
quently or at no very distant intervals, yet with one or two exceptions we 
had never visited any of the churches or spent a Sabbath, or scarcely a 
night within its borders. In other States of less population, and on the 
outermost border of the Union, we had been again and again, on purpose 
to investigate and know their condition ; but for New Jersey, it had seemed 
enough that she was a thoroughfare in this various exploration; an inter- 
mediate way to somewhat beyond or beside herself, which left out of all 
practical account her own interests. Surely this fair Sister has claims to 
better treatment than this. A State that has given birth to such men as 
Joun Gano, James Mannine, and Hezexian Smiru,; stars of the first 
magnitude in the galaxy of Baptist patriarchs ; which for nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty years has nurtured the spirit of religious freedom as iden- 
tified with Baptist churches; and where the Philadelphia Association, the 
oldest of these combinations of the churches among us, used to hold its 
annual sessions very frequently ; and where, after along period of com- 
parative torpor, our cause for the last dozen or fifteen years, has gone for- 
ward again with cheering and auspicious vigor ;—surely such a State, 
though, like Bethlehem of old, it may be small among the tribes of our 
Israel is by no means to be despised. 

Turn to the Statistical Tables in our last No., and see in 1830, but 3,981 
Baptist communicants in this State out of a population of 320,823; while 
fourteen years later, our church members amount to 11,571 out of a popu- 
lation of only 373,306. A gain so great as this, in any of the old States, 
where the population is so nearly stationary, is believed to be unparalleled 
in our denominational history in its later periods. Nor will the progress of 
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these churches in intelligence, benevolent effort, and general efficiency, be 
found less satisfactory. 

With unusual satisfaction, therefore, we found the line of official duty for 
the last few months calling us to mingle more frequently and freely with 
our Jersey brethren; to visit some of them at their houses, to correspond 
with many more, and to witness and participate in the interesting services 
of their late State Convention and other anniversaries. In all these ways, 
we have increased an hundred fold our acquaintance with and interest in 
whatever pertains to our denominational character and cause in the State. 
Though the last of our official services were expended here,—which in the 
aggregate have been spread over so wide and fair a field for the last three 
or four years,—they have been by no means the least interesting or satis- 
factory. 

Less than one quarter of its 84 churches have ever been personally 
visited by us. Into one of the four Associations lying entirely in this 
State, the Sussex, we have never entered at all. Yet perhaps by com- 
bining what we have seen and otherwise learned of the present state of 
the churches, and indulging some little rehearsal of personal observations 
and experiences—which the readers of our sheet will the more readily 
tolerate, because it is the last of this kind to which their patience is likely 
to be subjected—we may do something like justice, in such a sketch as our 
narrow limits will allow. 

On the western border, lying near to or upon the Delaware River, we 
have visited in all five churches, belonging to that Association which, 
having been formed earliest, takes the name of the State. In Salem, the 
county seat of Salem County, a pleasant, sandy town, with much of the 
staid, quiet dignity of its half-Quaker original character, we spent a 
pleasant week some few years since. ‘The Baptist church is of highly 
respectable size and character, and now rejoices in the pastoral supervision 
of brother Gizss, known to several of the churches in the empire State. 
They are now busily engaged in erecting a beautiful house of worship, 
more eligibly situated for their convenience than the one-side, but pictu- 
resque spot on which stands the venerable, time-honored sanctuary 
‘‘ where our fathers worshipped,” with all its hallowed associations and 
spirit-stirring memories. We have somehow received the impression that 
for several years of late this church has scarcely done justice to herself, to 
her noble bearing and character in earlier times; and whether the fault be 
chargeable on ministers (of which it has had frequent change and ample 
variety) or on members, may it be speedily corrected! The Cohansey 
Church in this neighborhood, which was one of the first three in the 
State, and is remarkable for having had but six pastors for the first century 
and a half, has had more frequent change since, without, perhaps, cor- 
responding advantages. First Cape May, Dividing Creek, and Pember- 
ton, all able and excellent churches—may they become more and more so! 
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Burlington City, with its neat, attractive “ green bank,” its deliciously 
attractive shades and gardens, and the still worthier attractions of true and 
warm hearts with generous hands, how happy has a weary way-farer often 
been made by its hospitality ! The home ofthat Wrecu so widely knowns 
the former seat of a flourishing seminary, which Aaron the prophet con- 
ducted ; whose flourishing church now enjoys the labors of our early and 
steadfast friend, Dickinson—what wonder if some partiality biases us in 
its favor? Mount Holly near by, where Lincoxn, another early friend 
and in different spheres co-laborer, now fills the episcopate, and CornE- 
Lius also resides, of Alexandria memory, and whom poor Africa will long 
remember with thankfulness for his untiring devotion to its infant Christian 
Colonies,—has now a flourishing church. Haddonfield and Camden, 
opposite Philadelphia, we have more frequently visited, while resident in 
the latter city : we remember them still with unmingled pleasure, and hear 
of their continued prosperity with gratitude. To Trenton we turned our 
feet—as did once the Father of our country, the noble Washington—just 
as the sound of Christmas revelries was dying away upon the ear. O 
what an hour of peril and dark gloom for our country’s destinies was 
that! The triumph of her foes on every side foreboding an early extinc- 
tion of her hopes of freedom, the overflowing flood of mercenary soldiery 
threatening to sweep away every vestige of our scattered and dispirited 
forces. At that moment (the evening of 25th of December, 1776,) the 
great heart and steady mind of our Washington, forced from the dire exi- 
gency of his circumstances to attempt some enterprize to turn the tide 
against his country’s foes, ventured on the forlorn hope or surprising a 
flushed enemy, reposing on the laurels of its recent successes. For this 
purpose he led his ill-appointed forces to Trenton, and surprised and cap- 
tured the Hessians. This last year the event was celebrated on the same 
ground, with all the glorious circumstance of a mock battle. We arrived 
before all the powder had been burned ; before all the noise and folly of 
this scene had passed away. Some of our readers, perchance, may not 
sympathize with the utter contempt and loathing, in which all this 
mockery is invested to our view, and this is not the time or place to debate 
our differences. One poor fellow shot through the leg, and another stab- 
bed in the neck, it was thought mortally, in the drunken scenes to which 
this movement gave rise, were some of its natural and appropriate 
fruits. 

Our duties led us elsewhere: and once and again we worshipped with 
the First Church, in their pleasant and commodious sanctuary ; and on 
Lord’s day evening, with the Second Church, in their newly erected and 
attractive sanctuary. Bishop Beck, of the former—whose hospitalities 
and various kindness we experienced ; and Young, of the latter, who was 
at the time absent, are highly esteemed by their respective flocks. May 
all remembrances of past unkindness, oravulsion, be speedily obliterated! 
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A visit to the State penitentiary, and converse with the inmates of many 
of the-cells, where in entire seclusion they toil and muse alone ; and sub- 
sequently to the State house, the halls of legislation and justice, the State 
library, &c., suggested many topics of interesting reflection. From the 
top of the latter edifice, a fine panoramic view of the city and its environs, 
both on the Jersey and Pennsylvania sides of the river, is obtained. One 
can scarce tell whether to praise or blame that State policy, which 
defrays its entire expense of the civil list annually, by a petty tax on pas- 
sengers over her chartered rail-roads. The monopoly granted to these 
chartered companies, is one of the most odious features of this arrange- 
ment, causing imposition and extortion from travellers of a most intolera-~ 
ble character, for which the poor equivalent of ten cents each, paid to the 
State, isa miserable compensation. May it soon be abolished. 

Our first and most frequent visits in the East Jersey Association were to 
Newark. By far the largest city in the State, our Baptist interest had 
nevertheless flourished less than in other sections till of late. Pastor 
Jones is beginning to see the blessed fruits of the toil and talent, the 
patience and prudence,- the faithfulness and fearlessness, which are all 
controlled by the great law of Christian kindness. We should think the 
interest has doubled in numbers and efficiency within eighteen months, 
between our first and last visit. Of the neighboring churches, at Eliza- 
bethtown and Lyon’s Farms, we heard some encouraging things, and saw 
some of the same character at Rahway, while in‘all of them there remains 
somewhat to be amended. 

Piscataway, the venerable, with its venerable, kind-hearted pastor 
Lewis, was first seen by us on occasion of the meeting with them of the 
State Convention. 'That anda subsequent visit failed not to impress us 
deeply with the intelligence, efficiency, and increasing liberality of a noble 
band of brethren here ; whose, hospitalities and various kindness, it would 
not be easy to exceed. Their near neighbor, New Brunswick Church, 
over which for so many years brother Wresp presided with success, and 
whose place is now ably filled by brother Briss, flourishes under the 
shadow of the College and Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed. 
Their noble chapel deserves to be full,entirely full, and ere long will be, if 
the city continues to increase. 

Plainfield, and its immediate environs, deserves to be regarded pre- 
eminently Baptist ground. On occasion of our first visit, we managed to 
participate in the regular services of four or five churches, in two days. 
The Seventh-day Baptist Church at New Market, where the beloved 
GILLETTE ministers, was visited in the morning of ‘ their Sabbath,” and 
the Seventh-day Church in Plainfield the same night. Next morning— 
our Lord’s day—in the morning, we met the First Baptist Church, Plain- 
field, over which the wise, prudent, and indefatigable Drake now pre- 
sides, and in the evening worshipped with the Second Church—a flourish- 
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ing, vigorous branch, now ministered to by brother Hitt. He was 
formerly the able and esteemed pastor of the First Church; and his 
return to this spot after some years’ absence, and gathering around him 
the personally attached friends, who were thereby detached from neigh- 
boring interests, has been one of those difficult and delicate operations, 
not usually accomplished without some painful friction. May he and al 
concerned learn and profit by the sweet uses of adversity and prosperity 

of honor and dishonor, of humility and self-renunciation! Aye, why 
shculd we not all learn them, and thus be more abundantly useful and 
blessed ? 

That,same Lord’s day afternoon, we accompanied some choice friends 
in a few miles’ ride into the mountains ;—a wild, rough, but romantic and 
heaven-honored spot, where in a school room, beneath the rocky crags, 
the saints are often wont to meet, and make those woods and hills resound 
‘with their hymns of lofty cheer.” The place was full, to its utmost 
capacity, and besides the direct acts of prayer and praise, in which several 
led, brother Cornelius, above named, discoursed to us for near an hour, on 
the character, doctrine, and exploits of the original Baptist, the glorious 
harbinger of the Messiah. O what a theme ! and nobly, wisely, and most 
sweetly was it illustrated. The savor of it remains for many days. Of 
many choice friends hereabouts, and of their free and generous hospitali- 
ties again and again shared, we will not trust ourselves to speak in this 
connexion. We were last with them on New Year’s day, and enjoyed 
with unusual zest and satisfaction the delights of the sanctuary and the 
uncommonly able ministrations of the pastor of the First Church. Long 
may they be blest with such teaching, and show their full appreciation of 
its preciousness! The Samptown Church, now most happy in the 
acceptable services of Barker, known and esteemed in Pennsylvania in 
former years, is now in healthy prosperity; and the ancient Scotch Plains 
Church, near by in the other direction, and served now with persevering 
fidelity by brother Locke, though under circumstances of some discourage- 
ment,—completes this interesting circle of Baptist churches. 

Somerville Church, recently formed and ministered to with much 
acceptance by a youthful, but highly privileged brother Fisu, had just 
enjoyed an unusually large accession, nearly half a score having put on 
Christ by being baptized into his death, the very morning of the day, on 
which we met them at night. Very delightful was it to stand up in the 
midst of these fragrant plants of righteousness, shedding around them the 
early perfume of their rejoicing love. Long and abundantly may they 
flourish. The Middletown cluster of churches belong also to this Associa- 
tion, the first of which, the oldest in the State, and now flourishing under 
the care of brother Stour, we fain would have seen and rejoiced with in 
all the abundant prosperity God is now sending them, had circumstances 
permitted. 

In Central Jersey Association our visits were even still more circum- 
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scribed. The night after our first sojourn in Sommerville, we had an 
appointment at Sandy Ridge, where brother Youne so ably ministers. 
But during the previous night, God opened the windows of heaven and 
poured out the waters so copiously ; and all the next forenoon it rained, 
and rained and ratNEpD so powerfully, that the overflow of streams, floating 
ice, and impassable bridges forbade the attempt to reach the place. ‘The 
more deeply was this regretted, because a revival was now in cheering, 
if not in noiseless progress there, and gladly would we have shared in its 
refreshment. Turning to the right, we reached, not without peril, the 
Amwell Church at Flemington, where father BarroxeTTE has so long and 
efficiently ministered. Bright sunshine and hard frost succeeded this win- 
try deluge; the roads were rough indeed, but a goodly company once 
and again assembled in their spacious temple, with whom it was pleasant 
and we hope profitable to commune. Were our space more ample, we 
should like to say much of him and them, of our gratitude for their kind- 
ness, and our love and prayer for their enlarged and permanent pros- 
perity. But we forbear. 

The longest periods of toil and travel will have an end; and we 
reached ours at Hightstown, the last Lord’s day of the first month in the 
present year. It had both rained and snowed plentifully the preceding 
day, but in the night old Boreas tuned his pipes afresh, and put a new 
hand to the bellows. Nevertheless, that congregation, widely scattered 
though it lies, and many were obliged to face the rough wind, over the 
rough roads, for many a weary mile, was encouragingly large. Indeed, 
we learn that in fine weather it equals or surpasses any in the State, 
except Newark. Much of this prosperity they owe, under God, to the 
able and judicious labors of their enterprizing pastor, the President of their 
State Convention, an undegenerate scion of a noble stock from Salem in 
this State; which they reclaimed from their unwilling sister, Pennsylva- 
nia, a few years since. May he and the numerous, efficient church with 
which he is surrounded (and by whom we pray that he may be adequately 
sustained !) long hold on their way with mutual and increasing success. 

New Jersey Baptists are now enjoying a healthful prosperity; slowly 
but encouragingly, they are increasing their benevolent contributions. 
The corrected summary for last year to six objects of religious benevo- 
lence, shows an aggregate of $5,870, or a little more than an average of 
fifty cents for each communicant. They may have contributed twice or 
thrice as much more, for sustaining religious ministrations among them- 
selves, but they can do, we trust ere long will do, much better. 

With scarce an exception, they are eminently conservative ; desirous 
indeed of improvement and reform, but suspicious of violent and avulsive 
movements; not easily excited, nor provoked, but enterprizing, in- 
creasingly intelligent, loving God’s truth and all His servants for the truth’s 
sake. May they increase in every good word and work, and secure the 
Redeemer’s approving smile. R. B. 
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MISCHLLANEOUS. 


REPENTANCE. 


Repentance is absolutely essential to the Christian character. Hence 
Tertullian said, ‘‘ I am born for nothing but repentance.” Yet he is cer- 
tainly the happiest man whose life has not been stained with enormous 
crimes. ‘To make work for repentance, to use a common expression, is 
not to be commended, however safe we may be at last. 

The Emperor Sigismund having, in a sore fit of sickness, made fair pro- 
mises of amendment of life, asked Theodoricus, Archbishop of Cologne, 
how he might know whether his repentance was sincere, who replied, “ If 
you are as careful to perform in your health, as you are forward to pro- 
mise in your sickness, you may safely draw that inference.” 

Though true repentance be never too late, yet late repentance is seldom 
true. Millions are now in hell, who have pleased themselves with the 
thoughts of after-repentance. The Lord hath made a promise to late 
repentance ; but where hath he made a promise of late repentance? Yea, 
what can be more just and equal, than that such should seek and not find, 
who might have found but would not seek; and that he should shut his 
ears against their late prayers, who have stopt their ears against his early 
calls? ‘The ancient warriors would not accept an old man into their army, 
as being unfit for service ; and dost thou think God will accept of thy dry 
bones, when Satan hath sucked out all the marrow? What lord, what 
master, would take such into their service, as have all their days served 
their enemies ; and is it reasonable to expect that God should do it?’ ‘The 
Circassians, a kind of mongrel Christians, are said to divide their life 
between sin and devotion, dedicating their youth to rapine, and their old 
age to repentance. If this be thy case, reader, I would not be in thy place 
for ten thousand worlds! 

I have read of a certain great man, that was admonished in his sickness 
to repent: but he refused to do it; for ifhe should recover, his companions 
would laugh at him; but growing worse and worse in point of health, his 
friends pressed him again to repent, but he then told them it was too late ; 
“for now,” said he, ‘‘ lam judged and condemned.” 


FAITH ILLUSTRATED, OR ‘* LET GO THAT TWIG.”’ 


Two class-mates, who roomed together, were brought under powerful 
conviction by the Spirit of God at the same time. After struggling toge- 
ther in prayer, and attentively reading the Scriptures, one of them was 
enabled to surrender himself unreservedly to the claims of the Gospel, 
and to give up his soul to Jesus. His peace flowed like ariver. ‘his 
increased his ardent desire that his room-mate might also enjoy the same 
by believing. He therefore urged him to venture fully upon Christ, as the 
all in all in his salvation. He replied, that he was doing all he could, but 
found no peace. ‘This continued for about two weeks, after which time, 
he stated, that when all human help proved vain, God was pleased to con- 
vince him of his error, in a dream, which was as follows :—‘I thought,” 
said he, ‘I was reclining in the afternoon, the sun shining brightly, when 
I saw before me a wide and ‘smooth way, which led straight forward 
towards a dense column of smoke, which ascended up as before a preci- 
pice. This awakened my curiosity to know what was burning. I went 
forward along the road until I came to the brink of the precipice ; but I 
could not see the fire, which induced me to venture a little forward, when 
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suddenly the ground upon which I stood gave way, and I fell half way 
down the awful precipice, and catching by a twig, which grew out from 
the craggy steep, I hung suspended by one hand over the abyss below. 
Looking down, I recognized the description given by David, of the fiery 
billows rolling below the wicked. I then looked upward, and beheld a 
person whose countenance I thought accorded with the gospel descrip- 
tion of the Saviour, and knowing him, I anxiously desired him to rescue 
me. I therefore called upon him, saying, ‘O, Lord Jesus, saveme!’ To 
which he replied, ‘Let go that twig, then.’ I reflected that it was the only 
thing which kept me from sinking down amidst the fiery surges below. I 
then cried again, ‘O, Lord Jesus, save me!’ He replied again, ‘ Let go 
that twig, then.’ Again I reflected that this was the only means, as I 
thought, of keeping me from plunging into remediless ruin. 1 therefore 
cried again, with increasing anxiety, ‘O, Lord Jesus, save my poor soul!’ 
To which he replied, as before, ‘Let go that twig.’ Inow began to feel 
that my grasp was growing weaker every moment, and that I must soon 
fall, and hence concluded—if I must die, I would die in the act of obeyiug 
the command of my Saviour. I let go the twig, and, strange to tell, instead 
of sinking down, as I had imagined, I ascended up, until the first place 
1 found myself in, was the arms of my dear Redeemer! 'Thus God led me 
to see that I had been trusting to my duties and religious exercises, instead 
of venturing entirely upon Christ, which I was then immediately enabled to 
do—since which time I have enjoyed a peace which passeth understand- 
ing. G. H. 


A GOOD OLD MAN. 


A good old man is the best antiquity, and which we may with least 
vanity admire. One whom time hath been thus long working, and like 
winter fruit, ripened, when others are shaken down. He hath taken out 
as many lessons of the world as days, and ‘learnt the best thing in it—the 
vanity of it. He looks over his former life as a danger well past, and would 
not hazard himself again. His lust was long broken before his body, and 
yet he is glad this temptation is broken too, and he is fortified from it by 
his weakness. ‘he next door of death sad’s him not, but he expects it 
calmly as his turn of nature, and fears more his recoiling back to childish- 
ness than to dust. All men look on as acommon father, and on old age, 
for his sake as areverend thing. His very presence and face puts vice 
out of countenance, and makes it an indecorum in vicious man. He 
practices his experience upon youth without the harshness of reproof, and 
in his counselis good company. He had some old stories still of his own 
seeing, to confirm what he says, and makes them better in the telling ; 
yet is not troublesome neither with the same tale again, but remembers 
with them how oft he has told them. His old sayings and morals seem 
proper to his beard, and the poetry of Cato does well out of his mouth, 
and he speaks it as if he were the author. He is not apt to put the boy 
on a younger man, nor the fool on a boy; but can distinguish gravity 
from a sour look, and the less testy he is, the more regarded. You must 
pardon him if he likes his own times better than these ;’ because those 
things are follies to him now that were wisdom then; yet he makes us of 
that opinion too when we see him, and conjecture those times by so good 
arelic. He is aman capable of a dearness with the youngest men, yet 
he is not youthfuller for them, but they older for him, and no man credits 
more his acquaintance. He goes away at last too soon whensoever, with 
all men’s sorrow but his, and his memory is fresh when it is twice as 
old.— Bishop Earle, 1628. 
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Mopern missions present ample evidence that God is at no 
loss ae agents to carry on his great design of evangelizing the 
world. 

When the late Dr. Yates was a boy only fourteen years of 
' age, he heard a sermon on this subject, to which he listened 
with deep emotion, and bathed in tears. Such was the impres- 
sion made upon his youthful heart, that he came to the decision 
to give himself up to the public service of God. He had pre- 
viously made a profession of religion, having been baptized 
by Mr. Brand, in the Woodgate Chapel, Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire. Of this town he was a native. He was born 
December 15th, 1792. His childhood and early years passed 
without any striking incidents ; excepting, indeed, one attack 
of fever, which for many days threatened his life, so that during 
nearly three weeks, and while all expectation of recovery was 
given up, he was sustained in existence by water alone. His 
religious impressions may perhaps be dated from this period, 
though his naturally gentle and retiring disposition renders it 
uncertain. He used himself-to say, that he first felt conscious 
of a saving change while meditating on the Saviour’s words to 
Thomas, “ Be not faithless, but believing.” May not this fact 
have Had an influence on his subsequent life? He had felt the 
power of the written word when thus applied by the Holy 
Spirit, and was willing to spend his life in labors to give the 
Holy Scriptures to the heathen nations. He evinced no remark- 
able aptitude for learning while at school in Loughborough, 
where he was taught the common rudiments of an English 
education, and whence he was removed when still very young. 

When about sixteen years of age, he wrote a long and 
elaborate, but rather fanciful essay on the improvement of 
time. Time he represented as the offspring of eternity, to be 
carefully nursed by every one who lived. From his very sin- 
gular motto, “Take this child and nurse it for me, and | will 
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give thee thy wages,” the boyish author proceeded very inge- 
niously to show, that those who carefully nursed Time, would 
receive an ample recompense in Eternity. 

This essay was, however, the basis on which he proceeded to 
lay down rules for his conduct and guidance in future life ; and 
he ever after exemplified the injunction, “ Redeeming the time.” 
In one instance he was thereby signally honored :—While on 
his way to an early sabbath prayer-meeting, he, with some 
others passed the door of a neighbor, whose son chanced to be 
struck with the serenity of their aspect. Conscience imme- 
diately upbraided him, and contrasting his own moral condi- 
tion with theirs, he resolved to follow their footsteps. On 
reaching the place where prayer was wont to be made, the 
pious stripling, young Yates, arose and gave out the hymn: 


“Another six days’ work is done,” &c, 


The first impression on the mind of the stranger, who had 
previously been a sabbath-breaker, was admiration of the 
beauty and sweetness of a religious life; but the result was 
sincere conversion, subsequent profession of religion, and ulti- 
mately honorable distinction both as a leading and influential 
minister, and theclogical tutor ! | 

About this time a thirst for knowledge Jed him to avail him- 
self of advantages offered at the grammar school, while he 
continued to follow his father’s business of shoe-making, in 
which he was a very expert workman. ‘To the able instruc- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Shaw, at that time the master of the 
school, Mr. Yates always looked back with grateful satisfac- 
tion. So impressed was the tutor with the capability of his 
pupil, and so much was he pleased with his industrious habits 
and amiable manners, that previous to his removal to a distant 
living, he was at much. pains to lay down a plan which he 
advised him to pursue for the acquisition of Greek. ‘The hints 
and rules thus given by so competent a scholar, were improved 
with assiduity, so that not many months afterwards, Mr. Yates 
could read the Greek Testament with tolerable fluency, besides 
having made considerable progress in Latin. The gentleman 
who succeeded to the tutorship of the school was. so struck 
with the attainments of the ardent scholar, that on his examina- 
tion for re-admission, he advised him rather to engage himself 
as an usher in a neighboring seminary, where.a very handsome 
salary was offered, and to which he recommended him. The 
situation was obtained, but it was soon found to involve much 
labor and anxiety, while there was little opportunity for further 
improvement, and it was speedily again relinquished. 

The early formed desires to be engaged in the public work 
of the ministrv, now assumed a more definite character; and 
from acquaintance with some young men who were studying 
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at Bristol. in the college, then under the presidency of Dr. 
Ryland, his attention was naturally directed to that institution. 
For further information and advice, application was made to 
the Rev. Robert Hall, then pastor of the church at Leicester. 
That great man alwaysentered most cordially and condescend- 
ingly mto the views and feelings of young ministers whose 
motives appeared pure, and who were free from affectation 
and vanity. Hence the simplicity and modesty of Mr. Yates 
secured for hima hearty welcome, and with ail the kindness of 
a friend and a father, Mr. Hall invited him to-a ministers’ meet- 
ing at Arnsby, where he was encouraged to take the requi- 
site steps which led to his admission at Bristol in 1812. 

It was not long afterwards, that, with his accustomed plea- 
santry and cheerfulness, Mr. Hall thus accosted the father of 
his young friend :—“I have great news to tell you, sir; your 
son, sir, will be a great scholar, and a good preacher, and he 
is a holy young man.” It was thus soon discerned that the 
retiring and modest deportment of the “ fresh-man,” was con- 
nected with a relish for classic lore, and industrious application 
for the acquisition of it, not very common even in our colleges. 
It was, however, as a young man of capabilities, rather than 
of actual attainments, that he stood so high. Far the greater 
part of his time was occupied with studies that were never 
required in the class-room, and he might have resided long at 
Bristol without making any demonstration of the extent of his 
acquisitions. A very small portion of time was allotted to the 
ordinary preparations for class-reading, while many hours of 
the night, as well as the day, were diligently employed in stu- 
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dies which were not required by, nor even so much as known 


to the tutors. Not many months after his introduction to Bris- 
tol, the subject of missions was taken into serious consideration. 
He came to the college in a state of mind which would natu- 
rally dispose him to entertain enlightened views of the mis- 
sionary enterprize. Once pledged to the undertaking, there 
was a degree of romance and chivalry, as well as of Christian 


zealand magnanimity, in his proceedings. Hecalmly unrolled 


the map of the world, surveyed the entire field, and proceeded 
to select the portion he would cultivate. 

Abyssinia was the country which seemed to him to present 
special claims on the compassion and love of Christians. It 
was thought that although the barbarism and degradation there 
was as awful as that of pagan countries, the existence of the 
Sacred Scriptures in the Amharic language, and the profession 
of Christianity, however darkened with superstitious errors, 
entitled them to sympathy, and promised sublime results on 
the destinies of Africa, Alas, that a whole generation should 
have passed away, and’ yet no impression have been made on 
that region! No sooner was this opinion formed, than the 
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library of the museum was searched for the Amharic Scrip- 
tures and Grammars, and commencement was made in the 
study of Arabic. The former of these studies was speedily 
relinquished. The managers of the mission soon directed the 
attention of their young brother to Asia and Serampore, where 
it was felt that his talents would be far better applied than in 
any attempt to open new ground. Mr. Yates pursued these 
preliminary inquiries and studied in concert with a beloved 
friend and fellow-student, between whom and himself there 
existed not only a warm attachment, but a remarkable coinci- 
dence of opinion. It was a disappointment of no ordinary 
magnitude when the judgment formed by Fuller, Sutcliff, and 
Ryland, of the course most desirable, resulted in the separation 
of those brethren who had resolved on an indissoluble union 
and co-operation as fellow-laborers in the missionary field. 
The opinions, however, of the fathers of the mission, were 
definite and decided. It was, at that time, their wish and 
request, that one should remain in England, and that the other 
should forthwith proceed to India. This decision abridged, 
too, the term of study at Bristol, under the idea that at Seram- 
pore greater facilities could be enjoyed in reference to ultimate 
pursuits, than could be obtained in England. 

To concert measures for his departure, he went to Olney, 
June, 1814, to consult with the venerable Sutcliff, but found 
that the man of God had entered into rest only two days pre- 
vious to his arrival. Some at Olney were inclined to regret 
that Mr. Yates could not be detained and induced to labor there 
in the ministry, but his answer was the same as that which 
silenced the objections of his family, viz., “Christ says, Go 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Shall l obey, or not? If you can answer for me at the day of 
judgment, [ would gladly stay at home and oblige you; but 
witn my views of duty, if I stay at home, what comfort can I 
have in my own mind, and what success can I expect in my 
ministry?” His designation took place at Leicester, August 
the 31st, 1814, when Dr. Ryland addressed the missionary, and 
Messrs. Fuller and Hall conducted the devotional parts of the 
service. 

It was in reference to Mr. Yates that the great question was 
‘tried, whether the Board of Control would really overrule the 
adverse decision of the Court of Directors, respecting the -per- 
mission of missionaries to go to, and reside in, British India. 
After having been twice repulsed at Leadenhall Street, to the 
disgrace of the Honorable Kast India Company, his Majesty’s 
government granted the request with great courtesy and prompti- 
tude. ‘This was pursuant toa clause in the new charter, passed 
only the year before, and whereby it was reserved that such 
power should be lodged with the Board of Control. 
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On October the 28th, 1814, Mr. Yates left England in the 
“Moira,” a private merchant ship, commanded by Captain 
Kemp. On that voyage, as on many former occasions, the 
captain’s lady, and some of their children were on board. ‘To 
them the company of so amiable and pious a man as Mr. Yates, 
was very acceptable, and to him their family rendered the ship as 
comfortable as a floating home can be. This was the commence- 
ment of a cordial friendship between the missionary and the cap- 
tain, which endured till death summoned the pious sailor to the 
haven of eternal rest. Shortly after going on board, and while 
lying off the Isle of Wight, Captain and Mrs. Kemp Jost a lovely 
boy, whose remains Mr. Yates interred at Ryde. 

They arrived at Calcutta, April the 16th, 1815. Dr. Carey 
was rejoiced to receive his youthful coadjutor, and soon ascer- 
tained the value of his talents. All idea of his removal toa dis- 
tant station was relinquished, and Serampore, then the seat of the 
mission, became his place of abode. Carey saw, with a holy 
satisfaction, a younger Jaborer evidently gifted to perfect his own 
works ; and Yates rejoiced to serve, asa son with a father, the 
honored pioneer who had cleared the rugged path. 

Serampore was, at that period, the natural rendezvous of the 
entire missionary family, and thither were often assembled no 
small number of persons variously related to the mission. The 
daughters of the late Mr. Grant, who early fell in the field, found 
there a home. Their mother had married Mr. Chamberlain, but 
shortly followed her first husband into the eternal world. Mr. 
Yates was married to Miss Catherine Grant, January the 3rd, 
1816, who for twenty years was truly a help meet for her devoted 
husband. Not long afterwards they removed to Calcutta, to 
form that union with the brethren Lawson, E. Carey, W. H. 
Pearce, and Penny, which lived down all opposition, and has 
now for many years stood justified by the success and generosity 
of its founders. Once established in a suitable Sphere of action, 
Mr. Yates was more inclined to the retired and studious duties, 
than to those of a more public and secular kind. His brethren 
also were solicitous to guard him as much as possible from inter- 
ruption, but the demands for missionary labor in the vast metro- 
polis required his active services, and left often but fragments of 
ume for the pursuits in which he would fain have spent his life. 

A Sanscrit grammar and vocabulary was his first literary 
work, and was speedily followed by others of great importance. 
He was also often much engaged in tuition, and undertook the 
education, of country-born young men. ‘The work of native 
preaching was constant, and greater attention was paid to the 
heathen population than in any previous years; while several 
times a week he assisted in conducting English worship, for 
which a new chapel was erected. Hebrew and Arabic were 
now more devotedly studied, with a view to greater proficiency 
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in Sanscrit, and more effective services in translation, to which 
Hindostanee and Hindee were added. He took occasional 
excursions, which served both to recruit health, and to extend the 
influence of the gospel; but his naturally feeble constitution, 
constantly debilitated by the periodical rains, at length gave way. 

After twelve years of exhausting labor, during which he was 
called to pass through many severe trials, it was not surprising 
that he should think of a voyage home. Indeed, although not 
absolutely broken down, it was obvious to his brethren that 
nothing short of a lengthened absence could restore him. Pre- 
vious to leaving England, it was clearly understood that he was - 
to be at liberty to revisit his native land, should it appear desira- 
ble; and it was a matter of deliberate opinion with him, that in 
such cases it was part of the many sacrifices which missionaries 
and their wives are called to make for the work’s sake, to consent 
to a temporary separation from each other. Accordingly, the 
year 1827 was commenced on shipboard, and he returned to 
Europe, via America, bringing with him his eldest son, now 
W. A. Yates, M.D. He arrived in Boston, April the 15th, 
1827, just in time to witness what he had long desired to see, 
viz., a religious revival. On the very day of his landing, he saw 
thirty persons baptizedgin the presence of five thousand specta- 
tors; a few days afterwards, he also met with one hundred 
inguirers. At Boston, he preached one of the annual sermons of 
the American Board of Missions. He also spent several weeks 
in travelling to collect for the funds of the Burman Mission. 

He engaged in but few public services in England ; but at the 
anniversary of the society, June, 1828, preached one of the annual 
sermons in London. During this visit to Europe, besides very 
extensive journeys in Scotland and Ireland, he visited France 
with the friend whose companionship in India he never ceased to 
desire. Both at Paris and elsewhere, he felt and expressed what 
many from India have also experienced, viz., that the sabbath 
gaieties and dissipations, as they were at that time exhibited, 
very forcibly reminded him of the general aspect of Hindoo 
society during some holiday gala. 

August the 12th, 1828, Mr. Yates was again on board ship at 
Gravesend, to proceed on the return voyage. The ‘“ Lady 
M’Naghten” conveyed,at this time, twenty-eight passengers, many 
of whom were Cadets, and there is reason to hope that a few of 
these ‘young men have a grateful recollection of their voyage, 
during which they were diverted from the many frivolous amuse- 
ments customarily resorted to at sea, by the generous proposal of 
the missionary to assist their studies in Hindostanee ; while he 
himself made some progress in Chinese, to facilitate the studies 
of a lady, the only pious person in the ship. A terrific storm 
rendered this voyage memorable to all on board. In his cor- 
respondence, he particularly describes the wonderful deliverance 
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vouchsafed at the very moment he, with the lady mentioned, and 
one other passenger, concluded their prayers for divine and 
gracious interposition, when he broke out in singing, with sacred 


composure, the hymn— 
“Begone, unbelief,” &c. 


They did not reach Calcutta ull February the 4th, 1829. No 
sooner was he prepared to resume his work, and setiled down lo 
revise and improve the Bengalee version, than he was constrained 
to accept of the pastoral charge of the English church in the Cir- 
cular Road, an office he retained and discharged with great 
acceptance for ten years. 

Successes and sorrows marked the progress of the Calcutta 
mission during this period, and indeed down to the ume of his 
own lamented death ;—successes in which he greatly rejoiced, 
whoever was the honored agent: sorrows in which he tenderly 
sympathized, and of which he deeply participated. The English 
church required much time and attention. He found it deplora- 
bly low, but by incessant labor as a devout pastor, he was enabled 
to restore it to a prosperous condition. Meanwhile, he labored 
in the great work of the Bengalee version of the New T estainent, 
which was successfully completed, and is reputed to be one of the 
most perfect translations which as yet exists in any language. 
The services he rendered to the School Book Society were held 
in high estimation ; and the very first Bengalee work on astro- 
nomy, and on natural history and philosophy, came from his pen. 
These engagements introduced him to persons of high rank, and 
among the most enlightened and benevolent spirits of the day. 
No man more enjoyed fellewship with Chrisuans of different 
denominations. _ It was, therefore, with regret that he found 
himself, by his improved version of the Bengalee New Tes- 
tament, placed in collision with many whom he loved and 
esteemed. In fact, it brought to an issue the controversy with 
the Bible Society respecting the translation of the terms for bap- 
tism, and led ultimately to the formation of the Bible ‘Translation 
Society 

In the midst of these engagements, he was often depressed by 
the numerous deaths with which their feeble band was afflicted ; 
and while their losses increased his duties, his own health, and 
that of his beloved partner, were thereby the more enfeebled. 
In 1332, he found it necessary to visit Monghyr, and the other 
missionary stations. In 1836, his wife and children Jeft him to 
reside, for a short time, at Benares, during which solitary period 
he finished the Old ‘Testament in Bengalee. The rains of that 
year produced the same entire prostration of all strength and 
energy as he had experienced the years preceding, and rendered 
it necessary to visit the Sand Heads. On this occasion, however, 
his wife, almost as much reduced as himself, was his companion. 
It was a severe trial to be thus laid aside, and compelled to leave 
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home just before the return to England of his beloved colleague, 
Mr. Pearce. During the absence of Mr. Pearce, the improve- 
ment of the Hindostanee version was commenced with the aid of 
Mr. Thomas, and much time was given to the Sanscrit. 

In 1837, Mrs. Yates again left her husband for a voyage of six 
months as a last experiment, before resorting to a visit to Europe. 
It was to be deplored, that this latter course was not adopted, as 
she did not live to return; but when expected in renovated 
health, the news arrived that she had been committed to a watery 
grave in the Bay of Bengal, May the 22nd, 1838. 

Crushed under the weight of sorrows, cares, and duties, the 
man of God at this period experienced a gloom of mind which he 
compared with the Valley of the Shadow of Death in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Ina state of widowhood he lived for three 
years, expending his greatest energies on the Sanscrit ; in which 
language he published. the Psalms in verse, a metrical composi- 
tion since held in high repute by the learned Brahminical caste. 

Amidst these labors, and while Mr. Pearce was still absent in 
England, an event transpired which affected him almost as much 
as the loss of his wife: 11 was the sudden removal of Mr. Penny, 
who was to him as his right hand. He died of cholera, Feb- 
ruary the 2nd, 1839. After the return of Mr. and Mrs. Pearce 
to Calcutta, Mr..Yates resigned other employments, to give his 
whole time and undivided energies to the work of translation. 
He cheerfully relinquished the feeling of independence which up 
to that time he had enjoyed, in reference to his support ; not by 
burdening the missionary funds, but by arrangements made with 
the ‘Translation Society. 

To this, he says, he submitted for the work’s sake, and desig- 
nates the undertaking thus commenced, as “the last act of my 
life.” It is remarkable, that, in announcing it, he expressed his 
hope that he might finish it well, and then remove to a world 
where sin and sorrow are known no more. 

The church accordingly accepted his resignation; and, as his 
son had returned, and his two daughters and youngest son were 
of the ages of only ten, eight, and five, he was easily relieved from 
pressing domestic cares; while the accession of brethren who 
accompanied Mr. Pearce, threw fresh life and vigor into the 
whole mission. At home and abroad, its affairs, just at this 
juncture, wore a smiling and promising appearance; but it was, 
alas, of brief duration! ‘The year 1840 he described as the most 
gloomy he had ever known. Mr. Pearce was suddenly removed, 
March the 17th; and the death of others, or their return to Eng- 
land, through illness, overwhelmed the feeble laborer. ‘The 
churches of Circular Road and Bow Bazar, were both destitute 
by the return of Messrs. ‘Tucker and Bayne, which, followed by 
the sudden death of Mr. Parsons and the illness of Mr. Leslie, 
not only greatly depressed him, but led him to express fears les 
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the society at home should be discouraged. “ Hope thou in God” 
was, however, his own support; and although cast,down, he was 
not in despair. 

Ever since the death of his wife, another visit to his native 
land had been upon his mind; it was both necessary for his 
health, and he felt it desirable, in order to perfect a work which 
he designated ‘ Biblical Apparatus.” ‘This prospect, however, 
was indefinitely postponed. An offer of £1000 per annum, or 
£500 for half his time, to be paid out of the funds granted by 
government in furtherance of Hindoo education, was made to 
him at thistime. Perhaps no man in India was so competent to 
prepare school books in the native tongues, and he also felt the 
importance of the undertaking, as by devoting part of his time to 
it he could wholly relieve the funds of the Translation Society. 
He was not indisposed to the attempt, had it been advised; but 
acquiesced in the decision of those at home who would not con- 
sent at any price to part with his invaluable labors. 

Early in 1841, an excursion to Benares and Allahabad was 
undertaken, with the two-fold view of recruiting health, and 
acquiring more perfect knowledge of the use of Sanscrit words in 
Hindee. 

On the return from this voyage up the rivers, he married the 
widow of his late friend, W. H. Pearce, and thus a second time 
he founda partner within the missionary circle. The beneficial 
effect of such a change from the solitariness of his long widowed 
state in India, was soon experienced ; but, as before, only to be 
followed with toils and trials in those exhausting climates, which 
awakened many anxieties. Both the English and the native 
churches required much of his care, and being the senior mission- 
ary, as he expressed it, ‘all look to me for every thing.” A 
Sanscrit class in the Native Institution was now added to his 
usual engagements, while all the native books in use, in the 
government schools, were sent for his inspection. In anticipation 
of the jubilee, he expressed the greatest satisfaction in the view 
of the work of God, considering that in reference to the Holy 
Scriptures in India, more had been done in fifty years than had 
formerly been done in five hundred for the English version. 

It became again necessary for him to resume the pastoral work 
of the English church, in 1842, in consequence of another sudden 
death, which removed Mr. Gibson, and led him to express his 
painful perplexity respecting his duty ; while work which required 
the strength of four men was constantly pressing upon him. 
Students desirous of training for the ministry, engaged much of 
his attention, but it was often with feelings of deep regret that he 
thonght of the loss they sustained for want of adequate tuition. 
The engagement of Mr. Leslie in Calcutta, relieved the indefati- 
. gable student, who again pursued a daily course of reading in 
both Arabic and Sanscrit; and Mr. Wenger’s efficiency in the 
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translations, left him at liberty to do something for the School 
Book and Education Committees. A testimonial to the Sanscrit 
version, fully as grateful as that formerly given to the Bengalee, 
was cheering to his spirit, and stimulated his progress in that 
great work. It is difficult to enumerate all the productions of his 
pen in original composition, compilation, and revision. Few 
authors have done more within the same compass of time, and 
none under the influence of so exhausting a climate. ‘Taken in 
connexion with public work as a pastor and preacher, and the 
ceaseless care required by the entire missionary establishment, it 
is incredible that so weak and frail a person should have accom- 
plished so much. It must ever be deplored that he did not 
revisit England in 1844, instead of making one more excursion to 
the Sand Heads. If in October he and Mrs. Yates had proceeded 
on the voyage home instead of returning to encounter the unheal- 
thy season which followed, in all human probability his valuable 
life might have been prolonged. Ue returned, indeed, much 
recruited, but with such views of the uncertainty of his life, as to 
resolve finally on concentrating all his remaining energies on the 
one work of translation, and the preparation of books calculated 
to fit persons coming out, to enter more speedily on their work. 

He entered upon the present year, 1845, in a calm and cheer- 
ful frame of mind. Writing to his friend, he says, ‘‘’The first 
day of the new year I commence my sittting down to converse 
very slowly for one hour with you; after which, I go forth to 
meet all,the unknown of another year.” He did, indeed, indulge 
the expectation that bright and more prosperous times were 
before him, but an attack of dysentery, connected with gravel, 
brought him down so low that death was inevitable if he remained 
to encounter anotlier rainy season. Such was the opinion of all 
who knew him well on shore; but when received on board ship, 
it was equally the opinion of medical men and others there, that 
the voyage, and especially the journey across the desert, would 
prove fatal. 

The experiment was tried, and the result is already public. 
His emaciated frame was worn out. The attenuated thread of 
life gave way. The voyage was unusually stormy, and at times 
the wa ves rushed into his cabin window, which, from the inten- 
sity of the heat in the Red Sea, was kept open. It was a 
remarka ble passage which he wrote in 1840, in reference to his 
return to England, of which, at that time, he had been thinking, 
“Should J ever visit England again, it must be when the Benga- 
Jee is finished, and before entering upon any other work; but I 
sometimes think, and even wish, that it may please God, by that 
lime, to dismiss me to a fairer paradise.” What was then matter 
of pious desire has become solemn reality, and the friend to 
whom he addressed it survives to exclaim with David, “Iam 
distressed for thee, my brother !” 
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[For the Memorial.] 
ETCHINGS OF THE ORIGINAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


NO. II.—THEK PREACHING. 


In the picture presented last month, of this primitive Church, 
we have seen them unitedly, and perseveringly engaged in 
prayer. In this exercise’they ‘‘ continued” for at least a week. 
For Pentecost, as the word implies, was fifty days after the 
Passover when our Lord was crucified. Part of three days he 
was in the grave; and the forty days that he was seen of the dis- 
ciples after his resurrection, would leave seven more, previous 
to the events recorded as having occurred ‘when the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come.” “What an interesting period must this 
have been to that Church; all waiting in united, earnest prayer 
for the promise of the Father. See Luke xxiv. 49. 

Now again you see them, at the early morning hour of prayer ; 
they are “‘all” present; and they are ‘‘ with one accord, in one 
place.” Signifying, as Clarke says, that all their minds, affec- 
lions, desires and wishes, were concentered in one object; every 
man having the same end in. view, and having but one desire, 
they had one prayer to God, and every heart uttered it. ‘There 
was no person uninterested, none unconcerned, none lukewarm ; 
all were 7m earnest, and the Spirit of God came down to meet 
their united faith and prayer. Any assembly of God’s people, 
meeting in the same spirit, may expect all they need. This tes- 
timony of the good, but sometimes erratic Methodist Doctor, 
may be received with full confidence. It has been verified in 
the rejoicing experience of hundreds or thousands of churches 
even in our own day, 

God was pleased to work a miracle on this occasion, for the 
purpose it should seem, in some degree at least, of bringing the 
multitudes together to the place where this Church were thus 
engaged in prayer.” ‘This gave them as favorable an opportunity 
as could be desired, to commence their obedience to their Lord’s 
final mandate,—the great commission to preach the gospel to 
every creature. ‘They were now, moreover, plentifully endued 
with the Holy Spirit, and thus were prepared, in the best and 
most effectual manner, to enter on this great work. 

I feel obliged 10 pass over with slight notice, the speaking with 
tongues that day; and I do so more willingly, because it seems 
intended rather as a preliminary matter ;—a means of exciting 
the attention of the inultitude to the plain and pungent address 
afterward delivered tothem. The different effects of the one of 
these instrumentalities from what was wrought by the other, is 
very noticeable, and has perhaps been recorded thus discrimi- 
natingly, on purpose to give us additional facilities of tracing 
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effects to their causes. By the former, the multitudes were con- 
founded, amazed; they marvelled, and were in doubt, saying, 
What meaneth this? Others mocked, and seemed to have their 
diabolical propensities and suspicions fully aroused. By the latter, 
this same multitude were convinced, were pricked in the heart, 
and voluntarily surrendering themselves, they cried out, ‘‘ Men 
and brethren, what shall-we do?” From all this, the inference 
seems obvious and safe, that not miracles, but the plain preaching 
of the gospel is the great means which God from the beginning 
has employed and made successful for the conviction and conver- 
sion of men. 
We come then appropriately to the second view or picture : 


THE PREACHING. 


“Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice and 
said untothem, . . . . heaken unto my words.”—Luke’s Second 
Treatise to Theophilus, 2d Chapter. 

The spectacle here presented is that of the pattern Church, 
sustaining the ministry by prayer, in preaching the gospel. Thus 
the whole Church were actively, not passively, employed in 
holding forth the word of life, laboring for the conversion of 
men, and the furtherance of the gospel. We cannot but look 
upon the testimony of Peter, and the other apostles who stood up 
with him on this occasion, as the testimony of the whole Church, 
by whom he was surrounded, environed, strengthened, and 
whose fervent prayers ascended for him while he thus preached. 
What an example for all Christian Churches, who wish to have 
pentecostal sermons ! 

A brief review of the report furnished of the interesting dis- 
course delivered on this occasion, with a careful inquiry as to how 
far its general principles are applicable to our own times, seems 
eminently adapted to awaken and reward our attention. 

In the first place, you cannot but notice the directness, earnest- 
ness, and pungency of his address. While perfectly decorous, 
avoiding every thing like the coarse and disgusting personalities 
of calling out individuals by name in a public assembly, there is 
at the same time an earnestness of request so solemn as to carry 
almost the idea of ademand. ‘‘ Heaken to my words!” As if 
he had said—lI bear a message to you from the great God and 
Judge of the whole earth—fail not to give heed to it. Would he 
have been satisfied had his audience merely been present, but 
inattentive, listless, unconcerned in what he proclaimed to them ? 
No, surely ; nor should any herald of such tidings. The cold, 
perfunctory manner of many preachers, is enough to nullify all 
they utter. Like the town crier, who, paid for going through a 
certain number of streets, stopping at the designated place, 
with measured, drawling monotony, to utter his stereotyped 
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announcement, and is perfectly indifferent whether any attention 
be paid to it,—some ministers seem to go through the routine of 
their weekly harangue, as cold and unconcerned in reference to 
the result, as perfectly stoical as to the manner in which their 
message is regarded by the people, as though no momentous 
consequences were involved in it. ‘To this cause must it be 
attributed that the preaching of truth—scriptural, important, 
searching, and soul-humbling truth—is often so unproductive of 
good results. God’s ministers speak his truth like poor actors 
in some fictitious scene ; ‘and hence what marvel that those who 
hear, or should hear, catch the spirit of indifference, stupidity, 
drowsiness, ‘There are ministers who cannot preach in this 
way ;—to whom this sluggishness of the audience is like chain- 
ing a race horse, to a Joaded lumber-wagon; he will give a por- - 
tion of his own impulse and celerity of movement to the dead 
mass, or he will break the fastenings, or kill himself in the effort. 
It is not requisite to rave, and split the throat of the speaker, or 
the ears of the hearers, to prove yourself im earnest, One need not 
study his attitude, or swing his arms lustily, or vociferate—in 
order to evince earnestness. There are appropriate tones of the 
voice, movements of the countenance, and so far as they may be 
observed in our badly constructed pulpits—of the whole frame, 
which indicate this, and are not liable to be overlooked or misun- 
derstood. ‘l'hey originate in and are prompted by the heart ; and 
though a tolerable imitation may transiently deceive, the want of 
a sustaining impulse w2thin, will soon be manifest, and the hol- 
low counterfeit is detected. 

How far, how very far is all this address of Peter, from the fash- 
ionable model of a cold, abstract essay, to be exhibited before those 
who with equal coolness might be supposed sitting as imparutal, 
because disinterested umpires, to weigh, and measure, and pass 
judgment upon it. Insaying this, there is no purpose to con- 
demn, or undervalue carefully studied and elaborately prepared 
discourses, Only let there be an aim of directness, a force and 
earnestness of application like this,and the reason, the conscience, 
the heart, may all in the proper way and time be compassed in 
the appeal. . 

He next proceeds to defend the Church from the aspersion of 
those who mocked and falsely accused. This was the very 
first topic to which he adverted. It is important that evil impres- 
sions, arising from base and slanderous charges, should be 
promptly put down. The fact, and the reason of the case, and 
the existence and reality of another, an adequate and sacred 
cause for the phenomena which the mockers attributed to ine- 
briety, are all in turn insisted on with overpowering effect. Thus» 
the minds of his hearers were rescued from the influence of a 
prejudice, altogether unfavorable to the truth. 
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Two practical suggestions, of general applicability, seem to 
present themselves ‘in teference to this part of the subject : 
Ist. ‘The Church should carefully see to it that she is defensi- 
ble by the truth. If any of this primitive Church had been of 
doubtful character for sobriety,—if their habits in this respect 
had been somewhat uncertain and equivocal, who does not see 
to what miserable results it would have led? The advocate of 
the Church would have been in a degree nonplussed by this way- 
wardness and irregularity ; and instead of the strong and trium- 
phant defence which he here made, the result of any effort, how- 
ever zealous and bold, would have been uncertain, or the success 
at best but meagre and unsatisfactory. 

2d. When such is the character of the Church, her ministers ought 
promptly and fearlessly to wipe off the reproaches which the ene- 
mies of the truth seem too willing to cast upon God’s people. 
When fully satisfied that the Church of Christ is blameless, in » 
respect of what may be charged against her, those who minister 
as her servants would prove themselves pusillanimous and reck- 
less of their duty, did they not promptly and with energy rebut 
and xebuke the flagitious charges, by which her enemies seek to 
cover her with obloquy. Had this church relied on a less zealous 
and fearless defender than Peter proved, how disastrous might 
have been the result. 

The preacher next proceeds to show, that this effusion of the 
Spirit, which furnished the occasion to the multitude to marvel, 
or to mock, was not an unexpected, but a foretold event, clearly 
pointed out in their own Scriptures by those very prophets whose 
words they professedly held in the highest estimation.. The 
proof he adduces from the prophecy of Joel, in the sixteenth and 
five following verses of this chapter, is perfectly.conclusive .to 
this point. Nor can it be reasonably doubted, that in a similar 
way preachers in our own time ought to show that effusions of 
the Holy Spirit, which in years past have produced glorious 
revivals all over the land, fully accord with the expectations and 
prayers of God's people i in all ages, and with the predictions of 
ithe infallible worp en which those expectations rest. Thus 
would the reputation of revivals be rescued from undeserved 
reproach, their character improved, and desire for them become 
more general and intense. The way was thus prepared’ for 
Peter to introduce his principal theme—Jesus of Nazareth: for 
he too, no less than Paul seems to have determined to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. | 

The life and ministry of our Lord. were briefly adverted lo, 
verse 22, in order to conciliate favorable regard. Hence let us 
learn, that if we would preach Christ fully, we must set forth his 
manner of life, his various acts of benevolence, his miracles of 
mercy, his unwearied devotement in going about doing good, in 
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fine, his whole example. We are justly aggrieved and scan- 
dalized by one class of religious teachers, who pretermit almost 
entirely the vicarious sacrifice of the Son of God for sinners : but 
are we not equally faulty, and inexcusably culpable, if we pass 
by with slight and inadequate notice the full and perfect and 
sweetly attractive pattern, for all men, of all excellence, which 
is here set forth? ‘The synopsis of the moral, the preceptive 
instruction of the New Testament is, ‘ that we should so walk, 
even as He walked.” Let the loveliness and the divine power of 
this attraction be adequately developed. 

Next he adduces the death of Christ; points out the instru- 
ments of it, and charges home their guilt, the determinate purpose 
and foreknowledge of God notwithstanding. He enters on no 
course of metaphysical reasoning whereby he might attempt to 
reconcile these points, but strongly states them both, and charges 
home the sin, as one who felt sure of having the conscience of 
the accused on his side. 

In the same way it is right to charge on all who willingly 
remain in unbelief, that they thereby crucify Christ afresh. 
They consent to, and as far as practicable co-operate or sympa- 
thize in, the act whereby Jesus was put to death, ‘‘ by wicked 
hands, crucified and slain.” How weighty. and solemn the 
charge thus substantiated! If it rests on us, or any around us, 
what depth of humiliation, what pungency of conviction, should 
be produced by it! | 

Then, too, he sets forth the resurrection of Christ, and gives to 
its proof and its moral bearings that prominence which it usually 
had among the earlier preachers, and which you will fail to find 
in any thing like an equal degree among us in modern times. 
The prediction of David, in the sixteenth Psalm, is fully. 
exhibited, and the application of it, disproved of the royal author, 
and confirmed upon the Messiah. The testimony too of all the 
Church, here gathered around the preacher, and whose evidence 
he invoked to this point, declaring that we all are witnesses of 
God’s having raised up this Jesus, must under the circumstances 
described, have produced an overwhelming effect. 

Next follows the exaltation of that crucified, risen Saviour, by 
the Father’s right hand,—proved by a citation from David, and 
by those who had witnessed him as he wentup. ‘This resurree- 
tion and exaltation of Christ. could not fail to be regarded as the 
assured ground of the justification of all that believedin him; for 
God would not have raised him from the dead, unless his sacri- 
fice had been accepted. In just the same proportion as it demon- 
strated this, would it also convince of sin, of righteousness, of 
judgment. 

The Holy Spirit now received by this Church, was to be 
regarded as sent down by this triumphant King, according to his 
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own well remembered promise. And it was given for the very 
purpose of making his foes his footstool, according to the predic- 
uion. Hence the full confirmation of that great, stupendous fact 
constantly regarded by the apostle through the whole of this skil- 
ful and masterly argument; that this Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true Messiah, their rightful governor, both Lord and Christ ; from 
whose power and justice they had every thing to dread if they 
refused his proffered clemency. How thrilling the appeal, 
‘ Let all the house of Israel know assuredly !” 

In the conclusion of this compressed review of one of the most 
skilfully arranged, powerful, and successful sermons, let us be 
reminded, both preachers and hearers, that these considerations 
have lost none of their truth, none of their relevancy, none of 
their force. What Peter declared to that assembly eighteen 
centuries since, is still the same important verity. Jesus is 
exalted at the Father’s’ right hand, both as Lord and Christ. 
From him, his Church has every thing to hope; his enemies 
every thing to dread. O, how should those who are set for the 
defence and upbuilding of the one, and the conquest of the other, 
dwell on this theme till their own souls glow with intenseness of 
holy exultation and joy in its contemplation ! ; 

Nor should any individual reader of these pages lay them 
aside without the honest and faithful self-examination embraced 
in the inquiry—“ With what feelings and prospects do I contem- 
plate this Lorp Messi1au?” Bera. 
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GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 


Tuts Institution was founded A. D. 1829. The basis of its 
commencement was about $20,000, the gift of Issacher Paul- 
ding, who had removed to this State from New Jersey; and 
gave this sum as a permanent investment, the interest of which 
should for ever be applied in aid of the education of young Baptist 
ministers. A charter was immediately obtained from the State, 
a Board of Trustees formed, and preliminary efforts began. 
Various places entered into competition to obtain the location of 
the College, which resulted in its being established at Georgetown, 
Scott County, twelve miles north of Lexington, on the road to 
Cincinnati, and seventeen east of Frankfort, on the road to Mays- 
ville. By this County was given “the Rittenhouse Academy” 
and lot, which, with further subscriptions, made up a sum of 
about forty thousand dollars. 

Great and persevering efforts were now made by the ‘Trustees 
to establish the contemplated Institution. Rev. William Staugh- 


ton, D. D.,* Rev. Irah Chase, Rev. Joel S. Bacon,f and Rev. B. 


* Appointed A. D. 1830. t Now President of Columbian College, D. C. 
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B. Farnsworth, were at different times appointed to the Presi- 
dency. Dr. Staughton died on his way out, Prof. Chase declined 
the appointment, Mr. Bacon held the office two years, Mr. Farns- 
worth was appointed in 1836, and resigned his office July, 1837. 

A School was all this time kept up in the Academy building, 
but there was no collegiate organization. ‘he pupils were mostly 
from the village and neighborhood, and were engaged in learning 
to read, write, and cypher, with English Grammar and Geogra- 
phy. A few reached the higher branches; but there was no 
Library, no apparatus, and nothing to attract students, resolved 
upon a thorough education. Long years thus passed, and con- 
sumed all the $40,000 raised by the county. The Paulding 
fund, having a specific object, was of little use, as there appeared 
very little disposition either on the part of the churches or young 
ministers, to avail themselves of the advantages here offered. 
Difficulties of a serious character also occurred in the Board of 
Trustees, and so dark became the prospects of the College. that 
there were many fears lest the Baptists would wholly lose the 
anticipated benefits of such an Institution. Butan almost entire 
change was made in the Board of Trustees, and fresh life 
infused. An effort was made, in 1834, to obtain a Library and 
apparatus, which were found to be indispensable; and Dr. S. 
M. Noel, President of the Board of Trustees, went eastward, 
and spent $1,000 in apparatus and volumes of well selected 
books. It was determined to make a vigorous effort to obtain an 
endowment, adequate to sustain the Faculty. By the favor of 
God, the Trustees were led to choose, as, the person to make 
this effort, the Rev. Rockwe.t Gippines, then pastor of the 
church in Shelbyville. He was appointed President, October 
18th, 1838, and entered at,once upon the arduous work of 
obtaining subscriptions. He was a native of New Hampshire, 
and a graduate of Waterville College. Though but a very young 
man, he possessed the highest qualifications for such an agency. 
Of the most winning countenance and manners, he possessed 
tact, judgment, ardor, talents, eloquence, and piety in an eminent 
degree. ‘There was of course nothing for him to do, at the Insti- 
tution, in its then condition, and he spent his whole time, for 
twelve months, in riding on horseback over the State, obtaining 
donation-notes. Wonderful was his success. In that short 
time he obtained, from four hundred and eighty persons, sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $79,000, and was confident he should 
make the sum $100,000! But in the midst of his career, over- 
exertion ata protracted meeting brought on hemorrhage of the 
lungs ; and he died at Shelbyville, Ky., Oct. 1839, in the 29th 
year of hisage. One of the last acts of President Giddings, was 
to Jay off the ground for the erection of a noble College edifice, 
for which he confidently expected to raise the requisite funds. 
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From that hour he never obtained another subscription. He had 
transcended his physical powers, and insidious disease was then 
upon him. He died, praying and planning for his College. 

The Trustees were stunned at the blow. ‘The donation-notes 
would not be payable under five years. There was still no 
building, but the old Academy, half of which was necessary for 
the Preparatory Department, and no available funds, except the 
scanty revenue from tuition. ‘They, however, resolved both to 
proceed with the edifice, and to obtain another President. Pro- 
fessors of acknowledged learning and talent had been for some 
months giving instruction, partly in the Rittenhouse Academy, 
and partly in hired rooms in town; and small Freshman and 
Sophomore classes, of three or four students in each, had been 
formed. ‘The number of students, including small boys in the 
preparatory course, was inconsiderable. 

Through the agency of Rev. John S. Waller, an early and 
devoted friend of the College, who went eastward for the pur- 
pose, a new President was chosen, April, 1839, viz: Rev. 
Howard Malcom, D. D., then recently returned from a tour of 
inspection and advice, among the missionary stations in the East 
Indies. After a preliminary visit to the State in May, he accepted 
the office, June 4th,'1839, and at once began to prepare for his 
work by visiting, and counselling with distinguished heads of 
colleges in the iniddle and eastern States. Early in the Fall, he 
removed to Kentucky with his family, and commenced teaching a 
junior class then just organized, but spent most of his time the first 
year in visiting various parts of the States, obtaining collections, 
subscriptions “and pupils, and making the College ‘generally 
known. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE SINCE THAT PERIOD. 


The number of students in 1840, was 50; in 1841, 75; in 
1842, 72 ;* in 1843, 108; in 1844, 124; and, at the present 
time, 143. Of which, 23 are in the Preparatory Department. 
The main college building was commenced in 1840, but not 
entirely finished until the present year. It is now complete, and 
furnishes every possible convenience for the Institution. It has 
a chapel 40 by 60, and 20 feet high; a hall for the library, 30 by 
40; another of same size for the philosophical apparatus, cabt- 
nets of shells and minerals ; a chemical laboratory and two recita- 
tion rooms, each 40 by 22 feet, and four small ones. The entire 
building is one hundred feet long by sixty wide, with a beautiful 
Guetinn front; and is built of brick: in the best manner. 

A large new boarding house, exclusively for the use of such 


* During this year, a large reduction of students took place, in consequence of the re- 
jection from the Preparatory Department of all boys who could not read, write, and 
cypher. 
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students as are preparing for the ministry, called “ Paulding 
Hall,” has been built within the past year, with funds collected 
for the purpose. It is 62 feet long by 40 wide, and contains 
sixteen rooms, besides a chapel, a dining-room, and apartments in 
the basement story for the steward. 

The square building seen in the engraving with cupola, is the 
Rittenliouse Academy, or Preparatory Department. ‘The upper 
story is divided into two halls for the voluntary College Societies, 
which have been handsomely fitted up at their expense. 

The three edifices stand in row about 300 feet apart, on the 
highest part of the college lot, fronting the north, and making a 
very fine appearance. The lot, which is about five minutes’ 
walk south-east of the Court House, contains eleven acres ; and 
has been planted with hundreds of select forest trees, except a 
corner reserved for a garden for the use of Paulding Hall. 

A large amount of new apparatus has been procured, which, 
with the old, makes that part of our means of the best descrip- 
tion. The Library numbers about 3,500 volumes, all available 
books. Cabinets of shells, and minerals, already respectable for 
extent and character, have been’ formed and arranged. A 
museum has been commenced, containing several hundred spe- 
cimens of the manufactures, dresses, utensils, instruments, and 
natural productions of foreign countries; especially the East 
Indies. In fine, all the outward means of instruction in the 
usual college curriculum are now abundant. ‘The number of 
students, it is believed, would be greatly increased, were the 
course of study put down to the level of most western colleges. 
But the Trustees sustain heartily the Faculty in maintaining the 
same grade of education which is pursued at eastern colleges. 

The endowment is incomplete, but encouraging. ‘The actual 
property of the College, free and unincumbered, is: 

Paulding Fund. : ; : ‘ $16,000 
Lot and Buildings. . 2 f . = 33,000 
luibrary Apparatus and Cabinets. ; 6,000 
Notes and Subscriptions Due. , - 40,000 


$95,000 
Of the notes and subscriptions due, a serious number is con- 
sidered valueless or doubtful. But new donations may be 


expected from time to time, till the Institution is placed on a sure 
and permanent footing. 


[The above article, prepared several months since by our special 
request for the Memorial, might now be made more complete by the addi- 
tion of the President’s last annual report to the Trustees, furnishing 
delightful evidence of continued and increasing prosperity. Butwe cannot 
now command room for it.] 
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CONDENSED REVIEWS. 


Tue Writines or THE LATE Exper Joun Lenann, including some events 
wm his Life, written by himself; with additional Sketches, &c., by Miss 
L. F, Greene. New York, printed by G. W. Wood, 29 Gold 
Street, 1845. 


After considerable delay, and with no little difficulty, we have at length 
succeeded, by the aid of a kind friend, in obtaining a copy of this unique 
volume. We have already given in our pages such biographical sketches 
of the distinguished Lenanp, as makes it unnecessary, on this occasion, 
to review his life. The perusal of this book has fully confirmed the view 
we presented soon after his death, (see Memorial for May, 1842) both in 
the favorable estimate generally, and the deplored exceptions. We are 
on the whole gratified that his writings have been gathered together, 
arranged as far as practicable according to the date of their execution. 
forming thus a connected chain for nearly three score years and ten of 
Baptist history, as it stands identified with, or observed by one of the 
remarkable men of all:that period. Leland was a shrewd, lynx-eyed 
observer of what passed around him. Events with which his early history 
was identified gave unusual keenness to his scent of whatever might in 
appearance or reality trench on the prerogatives of King Jesus. King- 
craft and priestcraft among men, were the abhorrence of his soul. His 
political and religious views received an early tinge, which untoward 
influences and the prejudices of a strong mind deepened into an unlovely 
hue ofuncharitableness towards some of the best men and efforts of the 
last third of a century. With these exceptions,we can cheerfully commend 
the volume, which if read with proper discrimination—if due allowance be 
made for the unfavorable bias above intimated—will not fail to convey 
much interesting instruction and amusement. 

It would gratify us if the book could find access to the advocates and 
conductors of our missionary and other benevolent organizations, and be 
read and pondered by them, as the importance of some of its suggestions 
certainly warrants. ‘‘Fas est ab hoste doceri;” and never perhaps was 
it more necessary for those who manage the great evangelical movements 
of our times,-to guard against their perversion, and bring every measure to 
a true Scriptural test. 

Instead of being in this way useful, we have reason to fear that the 
volume will be or has been engrossed almost entirely by the Anti-Mission 
party, who rejoice not a little to find so many of their suspicions and objec- 
tions sustained by so respectable and potent an endorser. Indeed, it seems 
to us that Leland’s manner has been truly described by himself in his 
account of the drama of Job. ‘The debate was conducted partly by 
interrogations, and partly by bold assertions, in both of which much satire 
and hard bearing on character is seen.”” This satire and hard bearing on 
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eharacter are just the spice most palatable to your thorough-going and 
unscrupulous polemic ; who having little generous, self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence himself, is too willing to believe the same or worse of those from 
whom he dissents. 

There is a very wide variety of subject and manner, in the writings here 
presented. Religion and politics, facts and fancies, wit and wisdom, his- 
tory, biography, statistics and prognostications, variously compounded in 
prose and verse, in letters, speeches, sermons, and oceasional contributions 
for the newspapers, form together a kind of chowder, where any one must 
be remarkably fastidious, if there be not something welcome to his taste : 
and on the other hand, few will be able to relish the whole as entirely 
savory. In reading through the volume, which comprises nearly 750 
pages of large, closely printed 8vo form, marred with much typographical 
inaccuracy, we have marked many extracts for insertion in our pages. 
They are this month excluded, but shall find place hereafter. 


4 


Works oF THE Puritan Divines, with Original Biographical Prefixes, 
by Distinguished Living Authors: Vol. I. Containing the Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved, the Pharisee and the Publican, the Trinity and a Christian, 
the Law and a Christian, &c. &c., by John Bunyan, with Life of Bunyan, 
by Rev. James Hamilton, London. New York, Wiley and Putnam, 1846 


This series of volumes promises well. If carried out according to the 
design of the enterprising publishers, it will bring within the reach of a 
numerous class of religious readers, some of the choicest of our rich stores 
of Puritan literature, in a style so beautiful and convenient, and yet so 
economical, as can scarce fail to insure it a hearty welcome, and a wide 
circulation. : 


Tue Forrien Liepary of the same publishers. We have found time 
to read only the fifth number, embracing Father Ripa’s Residence at the 
Court of Peking: an exceedingly interesting autobiography of a Romish 
priest’s mission to China a century since. It will be read at just this time, 
when Protestant missions to the same empire are just commencing, with 
enhanced interest. Much of the Jesuit policy, as regarded and described 
by themselves, will here be apparent; as well as much of the state of 
things in the interior of China. 


Wiley and Putnam’s Lizrary or American Books, already extends to 
some dozen or fifteen volumes. The VI., X., and XI., embracing the 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Switzerland and the Alps, by Dr. Cheever ; 
and the Alps and the Rhine, by J. T’. Headley, are among the most inter- 
esting sketches of the kind which we have everread. It will be pleasant 
and profitable for those who cannot gratify their love of travel amid some 
of the most glorious scenes of earth, to make themselves familiar with 


. 
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these life-like sketches, from the hands of artists who have with a cordial 
enthusiasm depicted that which so powerfully moved their own souis. 
Though these volumes have much in common, they will amply repay 
perusal; and in their variety of style and manner of delineation, the com- 
parison which they provoke, can scarce fail to deepen the impression, fire 
the fancy, and improve the heart. The religious tone of both is highly 
commendable; and the sympathy evinced for the persecuted and suffering 
followers of Jesus, in this and previous times, gives a sacredness to the 
whole, which will enhance their value to religious readers. 

The Book of the season, however, so far as the reprint of foreign works 
is concerned, appears to us to be Carlyle’s Cromwell. It forms Nos. 
39, 40, 41, and 42, of “ Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading,” 
a series of reprints of superior character, which fully realizes the motto 
prefixed, ‘‘Booxks wuicu ARE Books.” Oliver Cromwell's letters and 
speeches, with copious elucidations by such a writer as Carlyle, gives 
promise, certainly, of rare entertainment. This promise is more than ful- 
filled. It has been fashionable, of late years, to decry the sturdy old puri- 
tan; and men, in every respect immeasurably his inferiors, have flippantly 
condemned him. But if the revealings of these letters and speeches do 
not have the effect, with all candid minds, to turn the tables against his 
detractors and accusers, we shall be entirely disappointed. So important 
have we regarded this publication, in the elucidation of a great and memo- 
rable epoch in English history, and as identified with principles of reli- 
gious liberty, the rights of conscience, and true spiritual, scriptural piety, 
in contrast with a religion of forms and of state policy, that we have 
determined to secure, from an able writer, a thorough review of the work, 
which may be expected in a future number of the Memorial. In the mean 
time, let it be read ! 


The New Miscellany of the Harpers, in Vols. VI. and VII., furnishes us 
with an admirable biography of that singular genius, Paun Jones, a vete- 
ran naval commander in the war of our revolution. It has been prepared 
by Mackenzie, in his best style, lucid, condensed, and lively; and will be 
read especially by all those who relish the account of naval battles and 
heroes—we fear a too numerous class—with the highest interest. 


Parker’s Aips To Enetish Composition, is another valuable book 
from the press of the same publishers. In its present enlarged and greatly 
improved form, it seems to us the most complete and useful publication of 
the kind we have ever seen. The wide compass of its instructions, 
embraces every variety of English composition, from the simplest princi- 
ples of the formation of sentences, and the selection and arrangement of 
words, up to the highest grade of elaborate and ornate literature. From 
the simplest billet-doux, to the oration of the scholar, or the dispatch of the 
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diplomatist, this book furnishes specimens, rules, and instructions for every 
variety of writing: prose and poetry, songs and sermons, satires and argu- 
ments, letters and eulogies; every thing for every body, in all times and 
circumstances, seems here combined. 'Though the volume is designed for | 
a school book, and is admirably adapted for usefulness in our higher semi- 
naries, yet we have had in our mind’s eye, while examining it, the idea of 
its equal adaptedness to the wants of many self-made men; who, unblest 
with ample literary advantages in their youth, have risen by their inherent 
strength to positions of commanding influence, and find themselves forced 


to use the pen in various ways. To them, this volume will prove 
invaluable. 


Abercrombie’s Miscellaneous Essays. 18mo. Harper & Brothers, 1845. 


This is a charming volume, in the best style and conception of its gifted 
and lamented author; as its republication from the nineteenth Edinburgh 
edition sufficiently testifies. All the essays in this little volume, purposely 
adapted for the industrious classes, the common minds, are valuable and 
interesting ; but the last, on “the Messiah as an Example,” has peculiar 
Sweetness and attraction, which will be sure to commend it to general 
favor. The privilege of one perusal of that single essay is worth more 
than the price of the volume. 


Memoir of the Rev. J. H. Linsley. Hartford, Robins and Smith. 1845. 


This small volume contains a fuller view of our esteemed brother, than 
the one furnished in a former volume of the Memorial. It has been com- 
piled by his daughter, and is replete with evidences of his piety, industry, 
scholarship, and successful scientific researches. It should have been 
more correctly printed ; but otherwise the volume is very attractive, and 
the accurate lithograph of its lamented subject adds to its value. 


From the American Sunday School Union, we have received some 
excellent publications: 


1. The reprint of Memoir and Letters of Martha Laurens Ramsay, is 
one of the most valuable specimens of female biography; showing how a 
heart filled with the love of Christ may be secure from the adverse influence 
both of depression and prosperity. 


2. My Mother’s Stories, first and second series, two excellent little books 
to be read to small children, or ignorant servants, whose minds are not 
prepared to relish more profound or more mature instruction.. 

3. The Boy's Keepsake, The Girl’s Keepsake, two admirable little pub- 
lications, in ornamented paper covers, handsome within and without, as 
well as eminently good for the young heart. 
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Tue Arrraction or THE Cross, Designed to Illustrate the Leading 
Truths, Obligations, and Hopes of Christianity. By Garpiner Spring, 
D.D. New York.. Third edition. M. W. Dodd. 1846. 


This is no ordinary every-day volume of sermons, but the rich ripe har- 
vest of a cultivated mind, the result of long and systematic devotion to the 
proper work of the Christian ministry.. We regard Dr. Spring as one of 
the most accomplished preachers of the. country. We never heard him 
preach a weak discourse; and whenever he appears from the press, it is 
with words of wisdom and power.. A careful perusal of this admirable 
book has afforded us great pleasure. We do not wonder to find it so soon 
in a third edition. It will have alasting reputation. We beg our young 
ministering brethren to read it. It is worth a dozen of the ipnea? books 
called “ Aids to the Pulpit,” ‘* Sketches and Skeletons.” 


Memorr oF THE LATE Rev. ALExanpEeR Prouprit, D.D. By Joun 
Forsyta, D. D. Harper and Brothers. New York. 1846. 


A ministering brother one day came into our study, and said, ‘“* Why, 
how much biography you have; I don’t facy it.” Well, we do plead 
guilty to a fondness for the biography of good men. A well-written life 
of a good, active minister of Jesus Christ, is always acceptable to us. 
Jay’s Life of Winter, Fuller’s Life of Pearce, Bennett’s Life of Bogue, 
Ryland’s Life of Fuller, Belfrage’s Life of Waugh, are books quite to our 
taste. Weread them often, and not without new pleasure. Many of the 
lives that appear are badly written beyond question; but a judicious 
memoir is like a faithful map. This is a book which we like—the subject 
worthy, the execution good. It was our privilege to know Dr. Proudfit, 
and once to have partaken of his hospitality at Salem. We afterwards 
often met him in the professional duties of the Christian Church, and 
always regarded him as a pattern minister. Now, we are ready to avow 
our entire belief, that there is no pastor or preacher in the world who 
would not be greatly benefitted and cheered by the perusal of this memoir. 
A young minister may get as much profit from it as from some whole 
courses of misnamed theological instruction. 

We hope to review this book at greater length; meanwhile we cor- 
dially advise its purchase, and thank Dr. Forsyth for his valuable service, 
and Professor Proudfit for his charming account of the last days of his 
venerable parent. 


Have our brethren of the ministry read Viner, whose glowing essays 
were translated by our talented friend, the Rev. Robert Turnbull? If 
not, we beg them to get it, and never will they complain of the expense— 
a dollar could not be better laid out. Vinet is the Chalmers of the Con- 
tinent—his works are pure gold. | 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
[From a distunguished brother in Alabama, to the Senior Editor.] 


You live at the north, I at the south. I can appreciate in some degree 
your anxiety for continued action in the American and Foreign Bible 
Society. I can, and probably now shall, be still on the subject. I have 
done what an honest well-wisher of the cause of religion should do—given 
my opinion, and now leave the matter to be decided by other, and proba- 
bly better, men. Notwithstanding all you have said of the advantages of 
union, | am still of the opinion, that the cause of Bible circulation would 
be advanced by forming a Southern Board; but if others think otherwise, 
I shall unite with them in doing all I can to advance the cause. I do not 
KNOW that my plan is the best, and, therefore, am not bound to it so 
strongly as to lead me to abandon the cause, because others will not adopt 
my views. Now, I do not belicve that the south will enter vigorously 
into the work, under existing circumstances. Perhaps, if my views should 
be adopted, more good would result in one way ;—and if yours, more in 
another. 

I have no idea that our influence in giving the world the unadulterated 
word of God depends on our continuance with you. We are Baptists, 
old fashioned Baptists, and we believe in the pure word of God, and are 
persuaded that it should be given to the world, just as it came from those 
who ‘‘were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The principle of the A. B.S. 
1 abominate from my heart. I would as soon adopt the Romish senti- 

ment, and make the Vulgate Latin the standard. Rather, the utmost 
pains should be taken to secure a correct text of the original, and transla- 
tions should be made from them. ‘These, and these alone, are truly 
inspired; and these alone should be given to the dying world. Should 
there be a Southern Board formed, all the Bibles for years to come, if not 
always, will be printed at your office. We should purchase from you, and 
purchase a great many more than under present arrangements. But still 
it may be best to continue as we are. If it is thought so by my brethren, 
I shall acquiesce, and join their bands, and help to roll forward the great 
chariot, and send the Word to all the world. — 

You may think that we at the south are doing but little, yet when it is 
remembered that we have to begin de novo, perhaps we are doing as much 
as could reasonably be expected. I suppose that, by the A. B. M. Union, 
we are considered but little better than Catholics; but still we will try to 
do something. We may, in the course of seven years, get things in a train 
so as to be eifective in the work of benevolence. We hope to have some 
missionaries in the field soon. 

We have succeeded in securing an active Corresponding Secretary for 
the Southern Domestic Missionary Board, brother Holman, and we are 
hoping to succeed in our labors. Very much of the Domestic Missions in 
the south is, and must be, done by the local bodies, as State Conventions 
and Associations. ‘There will be left but a comparatively small field for the 
direct operation of the Board, yet this will be extensive enough to tax our 
best energies. ‘Too long have the churches slept over the desolations sim 
has produced ; and it is with with difficulry even now that they can be 
roused. eS BH 
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. [From a brother in Virginia.] 


For several days past, in reviewing the Baptist Memorial, I have had 
you continually in my thoughts, thanking God for putting it into your heart 
to commence and continue so precious a work, preserving as it does from 
oblivion, and spreading abroad facts invaluable to the denomination, or 
rather let me say to the churches of Christ, whom He has from the begin- 
ning of the gospel kept closest to-His holy word, bearing a faithful witness 
by life and death in multiplied forms of martyrdom, “amid surrounding 
unfaithfulness. What millions on millions will rise at the last day, among 
our honored ranks, who were slain for the testimony of Jesus! ‘Truly, 
‘¢ the world knoweth ws not, even as itknew not Him.” 

With what pleasure have I followed you in all your journeyings as 
Secretary of the American and Foreign Bible Society, from Boston to St. 
Louis, from New Orleans to St. Johns; feeling as if you had made me 
acquainted with many beloved brethren whose faces I have never seen, 
and may never see in the flesh, but with whom, through your sketches, I feel 
truly one in Christ. el bp 


MoveMENTS oF RETURNED MissionArnies.—Brethren Judson, Kincaid, 
Dean, Abbott, and Shuck, have been, as health and opportunity allowed, 
visiting among the churches in all parts of the country with very happy 
effect. It indicates a healthful and encouraging state of Missionary 
feeling, when the toil-worn and desolated missionary is welcomed with 
warm cordiality, and his statements of what his eyes have seen, his ears 
heard, his heart felt, and his hands attempted on heathen ground, becomes 
the topic of discourse. 

An intense, and so far as we have noticed, a unanimous desire has 
been expressed by the Southern. brethren, Churches, Associations, and 
Conventions, fer the free and fraternal visits of these missionaries, and 
particularly for that of Dr. Judson. It was his purpose to go at least as 
far as Alabama; and he proceeded to Richmond, Va., in furtherance of 
this design. The effects of this experiment convinced him, and all his 
more judicious friends, that he could not endure the fatigue. and excite- 
ment which such an effort would involve. Very reluctantly, therefore, he 
abandoned the further prosecution of this tour; and except the meetings 
he attended in Baltimore, in Washington and Richmond, our southern 
friends may not at present experience the satisfaction of meeting this bro- 
ther which they had anticipated. Will they do him and all concerned the 
justice to be assured that no reluctance on his part has ever been felt to 
meet their wishes; on the contrary, as his noble speech at Richmond 
proved, he welcomes our southern brethren into the great and good work 
of Foreign Missions most cordially. 

Brother Dean, and his native Chinese convert, Abak, have made an 
extensive tour in the North Western States; particularly in Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, with some few points in Kentucky, Ohio, and Western 
Pennsylvania. Immense good has been done every where by their ser- 
vices. Bro. Dean has now gone to England. Bro. Abbott is understood 
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to be suffering from the recurrence of the indisposition which brought him 
to this country. Brother Kincaid is vigorously engaged in delivering mis- 
sionary appeals, hoping before long to return to Burmah. Brother Shuck 
has gone to Virginia, after having with happy effect met large audiences 
in some of the northern cities. 


Revivats.—Some few additional accounts of a cheering character 
have come to hand within the last few months; but they are compara- 
tively rare. In the mean time, will not our readers ponder with deep con- 
cern the solemn inquiry, Why is it thus? Shall the worldly prosperity, 
by which our country is so very generally blest, be perverted to turn away 
our hearts from God ? 

Appropriately too, in this connexion, may be noticed the articles on the 
Original Church at Jerusalem, and the glorious revivals it enjoyed, which 
are occupying some few pages in each of our numbers. If ministers and 
churches would study that divine and perfect model, as its importance 
warrants, they would not fail to profit by it. 


To ConrrizutTors.—Several valued communications are on hand, 
which will have an early insertion. Others are under consideration. 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 


THE REIGN OF KING ADONIJAH-——-A LESSON FOR YOUNG STUDENTS OF 
HISTORY. 


«¢ J wint be king,” said Adoniah. ‘These are the first words that are 
recorded as having fallen from his royal lips. He was quick to discover 
his own adaptation to office, and eager to employ his abilities in the most 
influential station to which he could rise. ‘Then Adonijah, the son of 
Haggith, exalted himself, saying, ‘ J will be king.’ ” ‘This is an interesting 
beginning; let us look at the results. What were the principal achieve- 
ments of the reign of king Adonijah? How long did it last?) Who are 
his successors ? 

The whole story may be found in the first chapter of the first book of 
Kings. No other ancient historian has undertaken to give a complete 
account of this enterprising monarch’s history. The questions proposed 
may, however, be answered in a few words. King Adonijah’s achieve- 
ments were these: he prepared chariots, and horsemen, and fifty men to 
run before him. Some people might say that this was vain parade, and 
that his father had never done so; but it was not king Adonijah’s inten- 
tion to be regulated by what David, his father, had done. In addition to 
this, he made a sumptuous feast for himself and his chosen officers. Happy 
men! ‘They sat down to eat and to drink, and they shouted, ‘“ Long lite 
to king Adonijah !”” 

How long did it last?) An awkward question. The chronology of this 
reign is rather obscure. It continued; perhaps, six hours. So long, or 
nearly so long, it was from this sovereign’s proclamation to the time when 
his government was formally and gracefully abdicated. Soon after din- 
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ner, ‘‘he came and bowed himself to king Solomon: and Solomon said 
unto him, Go to thine house.’’ 

Who are his successors? ‘These are too many to be enumerated. They 
are to be found in cities and in villages, in courts and in cottages, in schools 
and in workshops, in congregations and in societies of every description ; 
but they may be easily discovered by observing their language and con- 
duct. When you find any one saying, either verbally or practically, ‘J 
will be king,” you may set him down as a legitimate successor of king 
Adonijah, and one whose name will probably descend to posterity with 
honor about equal to that which belongs to the son of Haggith. 


DR. WATTS A BAPTIST. 


[We give the following traditionary rumor respecting Dr. Watts, 
without vouching for its correctness. It is from the London Baptist 
Reporter for January, 1846.] | 


+ 


Whether any intimation of such a fact has ever been given to the pub- 
lic, I know not, but I have heard it stated in such a way as leaves small 
doubt of it in my own mind. The statement is this, namely, that when 
Dr. Gibbons visited the sweet singer in his last illness, Dr. Watts thus 
addressed his friend : 

«Dr. Gibbons,” said he, ‘‘ I have been lately reviewing our controversy 
with the Baptists, and my conviction is, that they have the best of the 
argument, and I die a decided Baptist.” 

This interesting reminiscence of Watts has come to the writer through 
the following medium: Dr. Gibbons communicated it to his wife, and 
this lady, being a Baptist, communicated it to her friends, the Stennetts, 
and a member of this family communicated it to my venerable and pious 
informant. Sucha statement ought not to die away ; and if it can be con- 
troverted or confirmed, so let it be. W. B. 


PULPIT RECOLLECTIONS. 
Rev. Matthew Wilkes, London. 


John 10: 9. ‘Iam the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be 

saved, and shall go in an out and find pasture.” 
Consider— 

1. To what Christ introduces men. 

2. Who are the persons whom he thus distinguishes. 

I. To what Christ introduces men. 
* Lreply, to what they had lost: 

1. Friendship and favor of God. 

2. The image of God. 

3. Fellowship with God. 

4. Enjoyment of God in heaven. 

II. Who are the persons that shall receive these benefits : 

1. Those who set a high value on the favor of God. 

2. Who set high value on holiness of life. 

3. Who take pleasure in communion with God—as prayer—reading 
Scriptures—meditation on heaven and heavenly things. They come to 
the Scriptures for food, pasturage. ‘They come in at Genesis, and go out 
at Revelation, and find much food—precious nourishment. 

4. Who enjoy all the immunities of saints—boldness of access—hope of 
eternal life, &&c. &c. 
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SPECIMEN OF A CHRISTIAN HYMN IN CHINESE, WITH A TRANSLATION | 
OF THE sAME. Arr, ‘*‘ Coronation,” ‘ Ortonville.” 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Like sunlight playing on the hills, 
Or dew drops on the grass, 
Or stars that twinkle in the sky, — 


So short—man’s pleasures last. 


Like dreams which in the night we see, 
Like meteors’ rapid flight, 
To-day pursues to-morrow’s dawn, 


So quickly passes life. 


ill. 


The Gospel has full real joy, 
Lights up man’s dark distress, 
While Jesus, glorious Prince of Peace! 


Points out the way of bliss. 


1V. 


No night, no end to Heaven’s day, 
Ceaseless, life’s river flows ; 
And all who turn—believe in Christ, 


Have endless life’s repose. 


( Shuck.) 
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[For the Memorial.] 


THE BACKSLIDER. 


eee 


Psalm 85: 8—‘ But let them not turn again to folly.” 


ee 


Wuen God’s own children turn to folly, 
And from His filial fear depart ; 
Their joy is turned to melancholy, 
And anxious fears di8turb the heart. 


In vain they seek, in sinful pleasure, 
To drown these sorrows of the breast; 
In vain they heap Earth’s glittering treasure, 
It cannot give the conscience rest. 


In vain the world may shower applauses, 
For brilliant deeds, whose root is ill; 
The soul, amidst a thousand causes 
Of flattering ease, is aching still. 


The salt of Earth has lost its savor— 
Nor will the inward anguish cease, 
Till God again restores His favor, 
And gives the wounded conscience peace. 


Then while with inward tears and blushing, 
They taste His pardoning love once more; 

A thousand streams of rapture rushing, 
Swell the full heart so sad before. 


How dear is now the precious Saviour, 
How dear the throne of heavenly grace ; 

How beautiful their whole behaviour, 
Where Wisdom rules in Folly’s place! 


Lexington, Va. 


THE 


BAPTIST MEMORIAL 
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Vou. V. NEW YORK, MAY, 1846. No. V. 


USEFUL MEMORANDA, OF DR. JUDSON AND THE BURMAN MISSION, 


Aponiram Jupson, was born at Malden, Mass., 9th August, 1788. 
Graduated at Brown University 1807, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary 1810. Visited England with reference to Missionary engagements 
early in 1811, and in September of that year was accepted as a Mis- 
sionary, by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
which had been called into existence by an appeal written by himself, and 
signed by him artd three other young men, one year before. Married to 
Miss Ann Hasseltine, of Bradford, Mass., 5th February, 1812. Ordained 
at Salem, Mass., the following day, and thence sailed for Calcutta on the 
19th of that month. Arrived 18thJune. _ 


Mr. and Mrs. Judson were baptized on a profession of their faith in Cal- 
cutta, September, 1812.  Sailed for the Isle of France in December. 
Thence via Madras, they reached Rangoon in July, 1813. The first bap- 
tism in the Burman Empire, was by the hands of Dr. Judson, 27th June, 
1819. In the years 18242526, a grievous imprisonment of near twenty 
months was experienced by him. Sometimes for months together he 
wore five pair of fetters at a time. The 24th of October, 1826, Mrs. 
Ann H. Judson died at Amherst, in British Burmah. 


The printing of the first New Testament in Burmese was completed in 
1832. The translation of the entire Bible in Burmese, was completed by 
Dr. J., 3lst January, 1834. 


In April of the same year, he was married to Mrs. Sarah Hall Board- 
man, at'Tavoy. She died, on her way to America, at St. Helena, and 
was buried there, September, 1845. Mr. Judson, with three motherless 
children, arrived at Boston in October, having been absent from his native 
land more than one third of a century, and witnessed as well as partici- 
pated in the most glorious achievement of modern Missions. 
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[For the Memorial.] 


ELDER HENRY SMALLEY A. M. 


[The following Biographical Sketch was prepared in compliance with a resolu- 
tion, passed by the New Jersey Baptist Association, in the year 1844.—c. &. w.] 


Exper Henry SMALLEY was born, October 238, in the year 
1765, in Piscataway, Middlesex County, New Jersey. His 
father was a Baptist, and his mother an Episcopalian. He was 
the subject of religious impressions in early life, and when about 
sixteen years of age, was baptized into the fellowship of the Pis- 
cataway Baptist Church, by the Rev. Rewen Runyon. Soon 
after making a public profession of religion, to increase his quali- 
fications for the gospel ministry, in which he felt himself required 
to engage, he entered Queen’s College, New Brunswick, and 
from thence was transferred to Nassau Hall, Princeton, where 
he graduated with twenty-four classmates in the year 1786. 
The venerable minister of Christ, and the sterling patriot of the 
Revolution, John Witherspoon, D. D., at that period presided 
over this renowned institution of learning. 

In the year 1788, two years after he graduated, Mr. S. was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Piscataway Baptist Church. 
In the year 1790, he began to preach for the Cohansey Baptist 
Church, Cumberland County, New Jersey; and on the 8th of 
November of the same year, was ordained pastor of the church 
by Samuel Jones, D. D., and the Rev. Mr. Miller, an aged itine- 
rant father inthe Baptist denomination. The pastoral charge of 
this church he sustained forty-nine years—until it was dissolved 
by death. 

In the year 1794, four years after his ordination, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Hannah Fox, a very pious, amiable, and 
intelligent woman—one who proved te be a valuable companion, 
well qualified for her station, and a mother in Israel. With her 
he lived till the 11th day of February, 1836, (precisely three 
years previously to the day of his death,) when she was removed 
from the sorrows of earth, to the embrace of her glorious 
Redeemer on high. 2 

During his pastoral charge of the Cohansey Church, he bap- 
tized 530 candidates into her fellowship, besides a number of 
others, who connected themselves with Baptist churches in the 
vicinity destitute of pastors, and for which he occasionally 
preached. Within this period, 223 members of the church 
deceased—a mortality almost without a, parallel in a country 
church of the same size. Of the 43 excluded during the period 
under consideration, six were restored. He also during his pas- 
toral charge, united 548 couple in the bonds of matrimony. 

The additions to the church by baptism during his ministry, in 
general, were gradual. Now and then, however, extensive 
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revivals were realized. In the year 1802, fifty-four persons 
were added by baptism; in 1803, twenty-five; in 1808, thirty- 
eight; in 1817, twenty-four ; in 1832, fifty-five; in 1833, twenty- 
three ; and in the year 1888, one year before his death, fifty- 
seven were added. All the revivals realized during his ministry, 
except the one in the year 1838, were experienced under the 
stated ministrations of the word. ‘The longest period in his 
pastoral relation, during which none were added to the church by 
baptism, was about four years. , 

In his views of doctrine, Elder Smalley was strictly Calvinis- 
tic. He believed and preached the doctrines contained in the 
Confession of Faith, adopted by the Philadelphia Baptist Asso- 
ciation, in the year 1742. . 

There have been but few pastors better qualified than the sub- 
ject of this notice, to preserve the peace and harmony of a church. 
This qualification was manifested in his prudence, forbearance, 
good judgment, and in his endeavors to check at the earliest 
stage of its existence, every rising evil threatening to disturb the 
harmony of the brethren. He had the faculty of governing his 
church without invading the rights of the members, and without 
their being aware that they were governed by him. His influence 
in his congregation was great. But few pastors have shared 
more largely and constantly in the affections of their people, than 
it was the privilege of the subject of this biographical sketch to 
share in the affections of the people of his charge. 

But the usefulness of Mr. S. was far from being confined to 
the limits of his own church and congregation. Being a man of 
so much prudence, good common sense, and sound judgment, his 
service was sought by other churches when involved in difficul- 
ties, and by individuals without the limits of his congregation, 
who needed his counsel. These qualifications also rendered him 
useful in associations, and other deliberative bodies. 

Elder Smalley was not what is termed a popular preacher. 
But he was a good preacher, his sermons abounding with good 
common sense, and valuable instruction. His preaching was 
doctrinal, practical, and experimental. It also partook of the 
expository character, and was marked with no ordinary degree of 
plainness and simplicity. Not being possessed of the graces of 
elocution and manner which secure superficial applause, he was 
esteemed most as a preacher, by those who heard him most fre- 
quently. His manner in the pulpit was solemn and dignified, 
and such as produced instantaneous conviction of his sincerity. 
He studiously avoided any expression unworthy the dignity and 
solemnity of the position he occupied. 

As a husband and father, he was affectionate, indulgent, and 
exemplary. As a neighbor, he was kind and obliging, cultivating 
** peace with all men,” and greatly respected and beloved. Asa 
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citizen, he was patriotic, entertaining his own views of men and 
measures, and believing that all should be in subjection to the 
powers that be. For his hospitality he was distinguished, as his 
house was a home for all who called upon him. Uniformity was 
also strikingly characteristic of the deceased. 

The labors of Mr. S. were numerous and various. In addition 
to his stated preaching, attending the weekly prayer-meetings, and 
his pastoral visitations, he frequently and for many years cate- 
chised the children, youth, and others of his congregation. For 
this purpose they would meet once a quarter in the meeting- 
house, besides their local meetings for the same object. But he 
‘ possessed a constitution adapted to his field and his labor. He 
was scarcely ever interrupted by sickness in his pastoral labors, 
till two or three years before his death. 

The loss of his dear companion, who had shared so many 
years in his joys and sorrows, he felt most deeply. From the 
time of her departure, his health began gradually to decline, and 
he realized a mental depression, arising from loneliness amid 
growing infirmities. About a year previous to his death, he was 
married to Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong, a worthy woman, who 
still survives, and who watched around his dying bed till he 
breathed his last. 

Premonished that his end was drawing near, Mr. Smalley 
communicated to his beloved people, upon the last occasion of 
his assembling with them for divine worship, that his voice 
would never again be heard within the walls of their common 
earthly sanctuary. This expression from his lips proved to be 
prophetic. From that period his bodily infirmities gathered 
strength. His mind, which had been during nearly all his 
Christian pilgrimage, calm and serene, was now shrouded in 
darkness. For a season he was tempted to believe that his 
Heavenly Father had forsaken him. The enemy of his soul 
came in upon him like a flood. But in the unchanging kindness 
of his glorious Redeemer, deliverance at length came. Fora 
week before his death, he was rational, calm, self collected, lift- 
ing his heart in fervent ejaculations to God, and expressing to all 
around him an assurance of his eternal salvation through the 
atoning merits of the Redeemer. 7 

A short period before his death, his family were summoned 
around the dying bed of the venerable servant of God. After ’ 
giving them his parting blessing, exhorting them to put their trust 
in the Redeemer, he bade them adieu! From hour to hour, 
after this his last earthly testimony, his frail tabernacle exhibited 
additional symptoms of approaching dissolution ; and on the 11th 
day of February, 1839, and in the 74th year of his age, his spirit 
obtained its release from its earthly abode, to join the redeemed 
that bow before the throne of God in heaven. , 
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On the 16th of the same month, his remains were conveyed to 
the lonely grave, followed by a large number of ministers of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, his bereaved family, his mourning 
church and congregation, and a large concourse of citizens— 
there to remain tll the morning of the general resurrection. 


[For the Memorial.] 
ETCHINGS OF THE ORIGINAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


NO. III.—INSTRUCTION OF INQUIRERS. 


‘We have been led to contemplate this most interesting Church 
in their united ana persevering attitude of prayer, and more 
recently we have seen them holding forth the word of life,— 
preaching Jesus Christ in his example, his sacrifice, his resurrec- 
tion and exaltation, as the true Messiah, both Lord and Christ. 
We come now to trace the results of such prayer and preaching 
on those who before believed not,—on those who had been truly 
charged as the betrayers and murderers of the Lord. 

A more unpromising company, to all human appearance, could 
not well be found. It would seem as though the definite pur- 
pose of the great Captain of salvation was to carry conviction to 
the most timid and distrustful of his friends that the weapons of 
their warfare were mighty. That the sword which He put into 
their hands was of etherial temper and surpassing keenness, as 
well as that such resistless energy should be given to them in 
wielding it, that the stoutest of their stubborn.foes should at once 
fall under it. What pious soul does not now see the wisdom of 
this first demonstration, its happy effects in carrying conviction 
full and overpowering both to friends and foes. Yet whovbut 
the God who sees the end from the beginning would then have 
chosen such a theatre and such subjects on which to manifest the 
gospel’s. power, and His own sovereign grace! ‘Two short 
months had not yet elapsed, since this very multitude had cried 
out, ‘ Away with him—crucify him, crucify him!” The neigh- 
boring grounds of Calvary, so recently moistened with His blood, 
had scarce blanched out the crimson stain ; hatred and malignity 
as rife and deadly as ever, still rankled in the bosoms of the 
rulers, against one whom they chose to call ‘‘a pestilent fellow— 
a stirrer up of sedition among the people.” How readily this 
would communicate itself to the multitude and spread the poi- 
sonous taint of blinding prejudice, of scorn and hatred among the 
mass of the people. Now who but a being of infinite benevo- 
lence and of almighty power, would select that place and those 
individuals, for the erection of the banner of the cross and the 
annunciation of glad tidings of great joy for the perishing and 
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baptism, guilty, only through the efficacy of the blood which had 
been shed upon it? Verily may He say, ‘‘ My ways are not as 
your ways, nor my thoughts as your thoughts.” ‘The difference 
between them is heaven-wide. 

In the scale of human probabilities, what would appear to be 
the chance, the prospect of success, should His timid and disprited 
disciples and followers have the temerity still to adhere to the 
cause of an outlawed and crucified leader, and attempt to make 
others also proselytestoit? How much less than nothing: how 
-perfectly forlorn and hopeless on sucha basis! But the attempt 
was here made.. With great boldness and assurance, Jesus and 
the resurrection were here proclaimed; guilt in no measured 
or carefully guarded terms, was charged home on these very 
men. Wonderful to relate, they admit the truth of the charge; 
they are convinced, humbled, penitent. Who does not see that 
all this conclusively demonstrates the presence and energy of the 
Spirit of the Lord? But while the power was manifestly divine, 
the instrumentality of accomplishing this victory was human. 
The preaching of Christ by Peter was the means, and the means 
were wisely adapted to the end, while in themselves, or unaccom- 
panied by the Spirit, they were inadequate to produce such 
effects. ‘These effects it is now proposed to trace with whatever 
is relevant to our own instruction; and for the sake of unity in 
the discussion, and at the same time to preserve the harmony and 
continuity of the preceding sketches, I will endeavor to present 
the occasion, the object, and the manner of this 


PRIMITIVE INQUIRY MEETING. 


“* Now when they heard this. they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do ?’ 
Then Peter said unto them, ‘Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.’ And with many other 
words did he testify, and exhort, saying, ‘Save yourselves from this untward 
generation.’ ””—Luke’s 2d Treatise to Theophilus, 2d chapter. 


1, The occasion. By the Apostle’s preaching, a multitude 
were here pricked in the heart,—were conscience-stricken, con- 
vinced of their sin, their danger, their ruin. This was not the 
mere light which shines upon the understanding. It is specially 
on record that their hearts were affected. Mere intellectual 
knowledge, the conviction of the understanding however neces- 
sary, never of itself brought one soul humbly to the foot of the 
_cross. ‘To secure that result, the heart must be touched. Try 
the amount of your mere mental convictions, in regard to the 
truths which had just been declared to them, and, perhaps there 
is not one in a hundred of our usual congregations but will admit 
their truth fully and freely. But alas! the heart is not pene- 
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trated with compunction. ‘This it is which keeps thousands far 
off from God: and this too, is just what the exhibition of Christ 
crucified, is perfectly adapted to produce, even a deep effect upon 
the heart. This caused the inquiry from those thus affected— 
‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” <A most interesting 
question this, when produced by holy contrition, or manifestly 
leading to it. It is a question often asked under most affecting 
circumstances, and it always demands an appropriate, ready, 
definite answer. 

Whenever, and by whatever means this conviction and these 
feelings of anxiety are produced, there this question will be asked, 
and there an occasion will arise for an inquiry meeting. This 
name may perhaps be a modern innovation; the thing itself 
is no novelty, but on the contrary is nearly as old as the Church 
of Christ. From our earliest personal recollections—reaching 
back scores of years, special attention has at times, of revivals at 
least, been given to the thing itself, though the name originated 
at a later period. In the days of our fathers, much of this ser- 
vice was performed in pastoral visits, when both the office itself, 
and this kind of service growing out of its greater permanency 
and sacredness, were more highly esteemed than now. 

2. The object. This is two-fold: 1st. To give to those who 
desire it, a free opportunity to propose their inquiries ;—to state 
fully and particularly their individual cases, their difficulties, and 
whatever of embarrassment arises from the nature of the subject 
or their own deficiencies. ‘This kind of communication, it is 
obvious, cannot be made during the course of a continuous ser- 
mon. ‘Thereis too, in the arrangement and order of our modern 
religious exercises, something which seems to repel rather than 
invite such free disclosures; and to meet this exigency, to satisfy 
this necessity, is one object of meetings specially for inqury. 
Such free disclosures are all the more needful where previous 
acquaintance had not been enjoyed. Moreover, what may be 
stated or implied in the inquiries of different individuals, will be 
modified in no-small degree by the different character#tempera- 
ment, and habits of the various inquirers. Much of discrimina- 
tion is here requisite ; and the value of this kind of service will 
ordinarily be found almost in exact proportion to the ability of 
each one conducting such a meeting to draw forth from the 
inquirers themselves such a development of their several cases, 
_as will enable him to deal with them appropriately and wisely. 

The second part of the object is to answer with all possible 
plainness such inquirers,—to remove if possible the difficulties 
which individuals experience, and by clearing the way of obsta- 
cles, to make plain and facile the way in which each should walk. 
It is indeed a most favorable opportunity to present with discrimi- 
nating plainness the duty of repentance, of faith in Christ, and of 
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baptism, removing the objections in each instance, and showing 
that not the name but the reality of what was implied and under- 
stood by these evangelical acts, in the days of primitive Chris- 
tianity, is what is now requisite for us. 

Having duly explained these things, pointed out their appro- 
priate order and relation, it is proper to enforce them by such 
considerations as Peter on this occasion employed, viz. the 
remission of sins, the gifts of the Spirit, and the rich promises of 
grace. The object then is to instruct with appropriate truth 
the inquiring mind, and to enforce that truth, and the practice it 
involves, by all the range of evangelical motives. Where other, 
and unworthy objects are aimed at, no marvel that the perversion 
becomes a prolific source of deception to souls, and dishonor to 
the cause. . 

3. ‘The manner, in which the above object should be attempted, 
is In many respects various. A variety of circumstance may 
indeed demand a like variety in the well adapted appliances to be 
employed. Sometimes it may be best to conduct such a service 
in the usual public place of meeting, at the close of the preach- 
ing, as in this instance ; or in a private dwelling, like the case of 
Cornelius and his friends, in the tenth chapter. It may be more 
privately still, as in the case of the Phillipian jailor—or a chariot 
by the way side, or on a journey, like the Ethiopianeunuch. Or 
it may be at night and alone, when an inquirer like Nicodemus, 
comes by stealth to ease his conscience and learn ‘“* how can 
these things be?” In season, and out of (ordinary) season, at 
home or abroad, on the sea or on the land, by day or by night, 
varying the manner of treatment to the exigency of every case, 
tliat method should be adopted which will most likely subserve 
the object. The noble end aimed at, should subordinate to itself 
all the inferior adjuncts, and adventitious circumstances. 

Furthermore ; this allowable variety will permit and even 
require that sometimes each individual should be addressed sepa- 
rately,—and where this is practicable, there are obvious advan- 
tages in it,—or where there is great, similarity in the cases, or 
the number is too great, or the time too brief to allow this, a com- 
mon address to all may be advisable. ‘The truth is the same as 
that communicated in a sermon or an ordinary exhortation ; the 
‘manner of its communication should be different. Brief, fami- 
liar, pungent, adapted and intended to leave an ineffaceable 
impression—like the seal upon the molten wax—it should at the 
same time be always deeply serious and impressive, mingled with 
much prayer. ‘That it may be very proper to have brief seasons 
of prayer interspersed with the questions and answers, is 
unquestionable; but the same general principles of decorum 
should be rigidly insisted on here, as elsewhere. A!l things 
should be done decently and in order; of course, therefore, the 
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perversion of having some three or four praying, at once, aloud,— 
or the scarcely less reprehensible practice of having one pray- 
ing at the utmost compass of his voice, while others pass around 
among males and females, on their knees, to peer into their faces, 
and take other liberties of this description, whispering and ogle- 
ing with different individuals, in this time of professed prayer, is 
not merely not “‘ decently and in order,” but positively irreverent. 

Such scenes have sometimes been enacted, under the sacred 
name of religion, and under the guise, not to say the mockery of 
prayer, as might make angels weep, and the refined and virtuous 
of any well regulated community, whether in the church or out 
of it, blush and hang down their heads in shame. From a pretty 
wide observation of the effects immediate and ultimate of all these 
disorderly and irregular proceedings in meetings of this descrip- 
tion, I am satisfied that the more judicious and consistently pious, 
are coming to regard them with decided disapprobation, and ere 
long the cause of revivals will be freed from this reproach. 

Those who engage in conducting such meetings, or performing 
such services, ought to be eminently holy, humble, spiritually 
enlightened, and of consistent, irreproachable deportment. Then, 
whether preachers or private brethren, their labors will not be in 
vain. 

Were not this paper in danger of undue length, some reflec- 
tions on the reasonableness, the scripturalness, the adaptedness 
to easy and general use of this means of grace, might with pro- 
priety be appended. Why then, it may be asked, are they not 
more generally welcome? 1. Because there is so little deep 
interest on personal religion. uu. Because of prejudice ,and 
pride. wr. Because of their past perversion. tv. Because so 
many who ought to attend, think, or affect to think themselves, 
unworthy of this privilege. With what remorse will this neglect 
be view at the close of life, and in eternity ! Kappa. 


[For the Memorial.] 
SAMPLE OF AN AGED VETERAN’S MINISTRATIONS. 


Mr,.Editor,—During the week past, I have had the privilege 
of listening twice to the pulpit exercises of one of the fairest and 
best representatives of the venerable fathers who have preceded 
us in the ministry of the gospel of Christ. It may be acceptable 
to some who have read with interest the late communications 
upon the character and preaching of our fathers as contrasted 
with those of our day, if [ send you a few observations in connec- 
tion with the outlines of the two discourses. ‘This truly venera- 
ble man has been preaching the gospel for about half a century. 
Previous to his ministry of the word, he was a mechanic, and 
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labored at his trade as a mason. He is now upwards of eighty- 
six years old, and although debilitated in body, retains his early 
vigor of mind, and in every way manifests maturity in the divine 
life, leaving the impression on all minds that he is truly a man of 
God. He has !abored much as an itinerant, and his messages 
have been delivered in all parts of the State, along our whole 
seaboard, and thence back to the scattered dwellings of the wilder- 
ness, in the northern and northeastern sections of the State. 

I see by his report to the Maine Missionary Society, under 
whose patronage he still labors much of his time, that during five 
months of the past year,—spent in Springfield, one of our back 
settlements,—he ‘ preached 138 times ; made 363 family visits ; 
attended four church fasts and conferences ; and assisted in the 
organization of one church.” ‘This I believe is but his ordinary 
diligence, as he holds himself ready to preach Christ, and to 
beseech men to be reconciled unto God, in any place and at any 
time when he can find a congregation ready to hear him. 

One of the sermons to which I listened was founded upon 
these words: ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Introducing the subject by a few observations upon the 
fact that this figure was often used in the Bible to represent the 
abundance, the freeness, and the necessity of the gospel pro- 
visions, he stated his doctrine to be, that the reason why sinners 
were not converted to God, was, they will not come to Him. As 
appears— 

Ist. From the sufficiency of the atonement of Christ. 

2d. From the nature and extent of the invitations and pro- 
mises—to repent—to come—to believe, &c. No one coming to 
be turned empty away. 

3d. From the extent of man’s natural powers. God requiring 
all his heart, and no more; according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not. 

4th. From the office of the Spirit: to convince of sin, &c.; of 
sin, because they believe not. 

Sth. From the Divine purpose of election. Here, after laying 
the guilt of rejecting Christ very conclusively upon the sinner, 
and leaving him no claim upon God, he justified the ways of God 
in making whom he wouid willing, in order to fulfil his covenant 
with Christ. 

His reflections upon the subject, were— 

1. Man’s exceeding sinfulness. 

2. ‘The occasion of shame and self-abhorrence. 

3. The encourangement and duty on the part of Christians to 
exercise compassion, to make exertion, and to offer continual 
prayers that sinners may be persuaded to come to Christ. 

4. Duty of every Christian to praise God. “Why was I 
made to hear his voice ?” &c. 
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His second sermon was upon these words: ‘ God, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” 

Introduction. By whom, and under what circumstances, 
these words were spoken. 

Subject. I. How may we know if we offer this prayer 
aright? | | 

Answer, 1. When we feel the sinfulness of our hearts ; 
mourning over our sinfulness, and hating our sins. 

2. When we renounce all self-dependence and self-righteous- 
ness, and sue for mercy as criminal and justly condemned. 

3. When we come to God asa holy yet sin-pardoning God. 

II. What hope have we of being justified in such a case ? 

1, This man went down to his house justified. Paul, John, 
Karl of Rochester, all Christians have thus found peace. 

2. God can now be just and justify sinners on account of his 
Son. : 7 

3. God’s infinite benevolence. He gave his Son to open the 
way. 

_ 4. God’s urgent invitations, and his exceeding great promises. 

Applied, 1. To penitents, who may not dare to hope. Hope 
in God ! 

2. Toimpenitent sinners. ‘The only way of justification. 

3. To all: the duty of humbling ourselves, and walking hum- 
bly before God. 

In both of these sermons, the venerable man showed a great 
deal of tenderness and concern for souls ; dwelt with fervor upon 
the infinite love and compassion of God; and insisted strongly 
upon and proved clearly the perverseness and depravity of the 
natural man. 

The language of these sermons was familiar ; every thing 
appeared methodical. A memory of ordinary power could carry 
away the whole sermon, as I find I have them, though nearly a 
week has elapsed, and I have read much in the mean time. And 
furthermore, the great essential articles of our faith were brought, 
in each discourse, to bear upon the conscience and heart of 
every hearer; and as we left the sanctuary, we felt deeply 
impressed with a sense (not of the greatness of the man, or of 
the skill of the preacher, but) of the goodness of God, the sinful- 
ness of man, and the majesty and power of Bible truth; and 
though the man was then out of mind, when thinking of him 
afterwards, we found we loved and venerated the man, and would 
gladly listen again to him as one who in an eminent degree loved 
God, and cared for the souls of his fellow-men—and I have 
thought often since, that this is the character of the men, and the 
kind of preaching, that has been so abundantly blessed of God in 
reviving and extending the religion of Christ in our land. 


Belfast, Me. Ve 
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[For the Memorial.] 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


There are times in the history of nearly every community, 
when the evil passions of men seem to gain the ascendency, when 
wickedness seems to be the order of the day, when the strict 
principles of virtue are reverted, and when religion itself seems 
to have but little influence ; when pleasure occupies. the time, 
and engrosses the thoughts of the refined, and passion eats out 
the substance, and debases the morals of the vulgar; when God 
seems to give the world over to the temporary rule of the enemy, 
takes off all restraint from the passions of men, that they may 
learn from bitter experience, that depravity is something more 
than a name to be laughed at. At such times, Christians become 
secularized and worldy-minded. Finding the up-stream work of 
Christian duty too difficult for their weak moral principle, they 
prefer to lie upon their oars, and, for a season, float down the 
easy current of the world. ‘Their glimmering lamps they ‘‘ hide 
under a bushel,” so that, having no good works to exhibit, they 
may not be too much shocked by the sight of those that are evil. 
All clear distinctions between virtue and vice are lost sight of, 
and they live without alarm on that land of moral twilight which 
borders hard upon the land of darkness, The broad line of 
demarcation which had been drawn between the church and the 
world is narrowed down to an almost imperceptible point, and a 
curious sort of affinity takes place between the church and the 
world, by which the compound is worse than either of its com- 
ponent ingredients. Bad men cease to pattern after the good, 
and good men either take their fashions from the bad without 
alteration, or plan others of their own, after the same general 
model. . 

That such a time as this has come upon us in no small mea- 
sure, seems quite obvious. Witness it in the apathy which too 
generally prevails among Christians, in reference to nearly every 
good cause. Witness it in the almost universal scramble after 
wealth ; in the efforts made to imitate the fashions and carry out 
the maxims of the world, and in the almost unparalleled support 
afforded to that species of amusement, which, from the earliest 
days, has been placed under the ban of goodness. Knowing these 
things, and not having had much experience in the ways of Pro- 
vidence, many good people become disheartened, think that all 
goodness is destined ere long to pass away, and that iniquity 
must every where bear sway. 

But the rising tide has its limit, and so has this tide of evil; 
and as certainly as God has set his rocky barrier to restrain and 
bound the one, so certainly will he say to the other, “‘ Thus far 
shalt thou come, but no farther, and here let thy proud waves be 
stayed.” . 
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A time, not very unlike the present, came upon the churches 
about the beginning of the present century. About that time, 
there appeared a most alarming increase of the spirit of Infidelity. 
Men of character and learning, united with men of neither char- 
acter or learning, to overturn the very foundations of Christianity. 
Books were written, papers and pamphlets were circulated, and 
the immense enginery of the press was brought to bear upon 
the firm bulwarks: of our precious faith. 

Within the church itself, there was little to encourage. Divi- 
sion weakened her ranks. Apathy paralyzed her efforts, and 
false doctrine opened the barred gates to the entrance of the foe. 
For a time it seemed as though all was lost. But a reaction came 
at last. ‘The powers of the enemy were spent, and the rallying 
troops of the faithful, though few in number, violently put the 
enemy to flight. Revivals sprung up all over the land. God 
but lifted up his standard, and the coward hosts of Infidelity fled 
before him. But this was not accomplished by miracle. Means 
were employed suited to the ends secured. Books were written 
in return, tracts were circulated, meetings were held in great 
numbers, families were visited, and parents persuaded to take 
their children out of the hands of the play actor, and the dancing 
master, and place them under the care of those who would train 
them—not for perdition, but for an endless life. ‘The general 
neglect of family devotion, gave place to morning and evening 
prayers ; the sabbath was honored, and the pulpit—instead of 
being the place where stupid dulness doled out diluted morality— 
became the place where souls were converted, and trained for 
heaven. Ministers waked from this slumber, and caused the 
gospel trumpet to give that certain sound which tells of approach- 
ing danger. And the result was, a very general turning to the 
Lord. 

And such, essentially, must be the course of the church now. 
She must arise from the dust, purify herself from worldliness 
and pride, and draw, with greater distinctness, the line which 
separates her from the world. She must purify herself from her 
corruptions, and mark ail her membership with the blood of a 
divine consecration. She must pass down into the furnace, that 
her dross and her tin may be consumed, and the true gold brought 
forth purified, stamped with the master’s image. She must come 
up united to her work, no longer presenting herself as two bands, 
the one, conservating all their energies to the work, always pre- 
sent when good is to be done; and the other, and perhaps the 
larger body, turned away and busy after gain or pleasure. 

It has been well asked, how does a wise general enter upon 
the battle?) Does he venture to confront the enemy with divided 
ranks? With here a company, and there a regiment, and yonder 
a division missing from their ranks? Should he do this, he 
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might as well not enter on the fight, for certain defeat awaits 
him. And shall the “children of this world be wiser than the 
children of light?’ Shall the old adversary,—who marshals his 
troops by the legion, and who never leaves even a loop-hole 
where’you can put in an arrow to advantage,—be encountered 
with only a handful of raw troops, with a mere section of the 
great army of the faithful? Shall the generals be-sent forth to 
attack, single handed, this more than Goliath of Gath, while the 
Soldiery skulk in their camp, and revel among the spoils? O! 
no!!no!! This will never do. The whole unbroken front 
of the Sacramental Host, must be opposed to the enemy, and 
even then the victory will not be obtained without a struggle. 
Every soldier must stand in the ranks, and faithfully perform his 
duty. Every officer must be an example of faithfulness and. 
courage to the ‘‘rank and file” of the great army, by which truth 
and righteousness are to gain the conquest of the world. When 
this shall be the case, we may expect that the Lord will lift up 
his plandar and bid them march onward, right onwarp to the 
striie. 

But the Great Leader will not risk defeat by engaging the 
great enemy while half his forces slumber. When every eye 
wakens—when every heart pants for the conflicts—when every 
foot is raised and ready to go forward, and every ear waits anx- 
iously for the word, then will you see the banner of the Lord 
unfurled, and the cloud of his presence will lead up the tribes to 
the conquest of the land, and the world. Let Christians remem- 
ber, that this is that after which they must labor, and for which 
they should earnestly pray. Jet them remember, that every 
time they pray for the conversion of the world, in effect they pray 
for this ; and then let each stop a moment, and ask himself, ‘Am 
Tready, quite ready, to go up and possess the land upon these 
terms?’ Do J pant for the conflict, and am I willing to pay the 
price of victory? If so, God is ready, and whenever a sufficient — 
number shall show this readiness, he will throw his banner to 
the breeze, roll backward the waves of opposition, till every hos- 
tile battery is silenced, every hostile weapon grounded, and every 
hostile foe throughout his wide dominion changed to a willing 
friend. This he has promised, and this he will most certainly 
perform. 


Portland, Maine. 
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MENNO. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MENNO. 


BY REV. J. NEWTON BROWN. 


We this month present our readers with the portrait of a man worthy to be 
held in everlasting remembrance; but of. whom little is generally known. 
Among the great reformers of the sixteenth century, he certainly was one of the 
first order—in some respects, we do not hesitate to say, the very first. Luther, 
Melancthon, Zuingle, Calvin, Knox, Cranmer, were men who displayed high 
talents and virtues—men whose consecrated learning and genius shed lustre on 
the cause of Truth, and gave both form and impulse to their own and after ages. 
The world will never forget them. Their names are dear to the bosom of the 
Church. Their influence as reformers will never die. But there stood one 
among them whom they knew not; who was greater than they—more truly 
eminent in the likeness of their common Lord. 

This is not the language of ignorance, or idle paradox, much less of sectarian 
bigotry. We have studied our ground. We know what we say. We have 
made up our judgment deliberately, on broad Christian principles, and, we trust, 
ina truly catholic spirit. Comparisons are often odious ; but they are sometimes 
necessary, beautiful, and edifying. A strife about the old forbidden question, 
raised on worldly principles, Who among us shall be greatest? we utterly repu- 
diate. But there are other principles, fixed by our Lord himself, by which He 
will judge us, and by which, if we are wise, we shall judge ourselves, and one 
another. See Matt. 5:19; 18: 4; 20: 25—28. These principles have not 
always been applied in judging historical characters. Our leading church histo- 
rians have not occupied the right position to do this. Their connexion with the 
State has been too close to permit it. They saw not the Church through a clear 
medium, or in true perspective. A beam wasin theirowneye. Weare grieved 
to say that.even such standard historians as Mosheim and Milner of the last cen- 
tury, and Neander, Milman, Ranke, and D’Aubigne of this, are not exceptions 
to these remarks. Highly and justly as we honor them; deeply as we are 
indebted to them; much as they have done for the Truth in matters of church 
history ; much as they have walked with Christ in private communion, like the 
favored disciples on their way to Emmaus; yet, on this point, “their eyes are 
holden.” For this reason, they are the historians of the present age ; but not 
destined to command the future., We are constrained, by our reverence for 
Divine Truth, to say this. We would not injure them; God is witness. We 
willingly sit at their feet. From our very heart we bless God for them. But the 
time ts come—here in a land of religious freedom, if not elsewhere—to apply Christian 
principles in their full extent to the study of history, and to our estimate of the charac- 
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ters of history. Our great Master requires this at our hands. It is the special 
mission of ourage. Posterity claims it of us. Cost what it may, we must gird 
ourselves tothis great task. Without it we cannot meet the fearful crisis before 
us. We cannot wage successful war against polished scepticism, consolidated 
superstition, and the crushing coalitions of secular power. Our age is eminently 
historical. All practical questions are tried by historical tests ; and the horoscope 
of the future is cast from historical data. ‘There is much to hope from this ten- 
dency; and something to fear. A reconstruction of the Christian Church is 
called for, on a historical basis; it will certainly be attempted; but are we pre- 
pared for it? We speak not of Puseyism, which is fast seeking its true centre, 
Rome. But we speak of the great movements towards Evangelical Union, 
which are visible on every side. In view of these it is, we say now with special 
emphasis, that Church History must be rewritten. For the reason already assigned, 
it should be done here. Ample materials are here. All that is wanted is the 
man, of competent intelligence, a clear and thorough comprehension of princi- 
ples, a calm and Christian independence in applying them to well authenticated 
facts, and a moderate share of artistical skill in arranging and presenting these 
facts to the public eye. The man who by the help of God, shall do this great 
work for God, and for the Church of God, shall be the honored historian known 
and read of all future ages—the radiant lens, through which the collected light of 
the great Past shall stream upon the living Present, to illumine, guide, and cheer. 
Then shall man feel truly the profound sentiment, that ‘‘ God is in History.” 

We hope to be forgiven this digression—if it be a digression. Even the brief 
notice which our limits allow, of the Life, Times, and Character of Menno, could 
hardly be complete without it. To the life of no great man, are these reflections 
more pertinent. No historian of his times has done him any thing like full and 
even-handed justice. Mosheim abounds in the false coloring which deforms the 
fine features of truth. Posterity will marvel to perceive how slowly the Church 
has recognized the noblest reformer of the sixteenth century. Even those who 
most fully sympathize with his position and distinguishing principles, have passed 
him by with the coldness of strangers. Dr. Cox, in his elaborate Life of Melanc- 
thon, we believe, does not once mention him. Neither does Mr. Jones, in his 
History of the Church. But this only proves more clearly how little Menno 
had to hope for from man; how entirely he had to commit himself to God. And 
the God for whom he gave up all on earth, will a hundred fold reward him. His 
immortality is sure. His praise is yet to come. There are deep warnings in 
those words of Christ, ‘“ So the last shall be first, and the first last.” 

Every reformer must be estimated by the nobleness and purity of his princi- 
ples.—those which he holds in common with others, as well as those which he 
holds in distinction from them; by the freedom of mind with which he examined 
and embraced them, as well as the firmness of spirit with which he avowed and 
maintained them; by the consistency with which he carried them out in his own 
practice, and the zeal with which he sought to spread them through society; by 
the nature and degree of the resistance he encountered, and by the measure and 
means of his success. These principles being self-evident, we have only to 
request our readers to bear them steadily in mind while we trace the following 
sketch of the great Dutch Reformer. 

As Baptists, also, Menno has special claims upon our regard. To be a Bap- 
tist in the United States, in 1846, it is true, may cost little and prove little. T'o 
become one, after being bred otherwise, and bound by ties of endearing associa- 
tion to a different communion, costs more, and proves more; as the mental 
agony of a Judson, and many others, may testify. But to become a Baptist in 
Europe, in 1536, was more than this. To pass, like the other great reformers, 
from the bosom of Rome to the banners of reform, even though men of letters, 
magistrates, and princes were gathering there, cost much; but to be compelled 
by conviction clear and irresistible, founded on the word of God, to go still far- 
ther and beyond them—beyond Luther, beyond Zuingle, beyond Calvin himself ; 
to stand alone, as none of them ever did; or worse still, to be identified with a 
‘“ plebeian sect,” scattered and peeled and calumniated as no other ever was, the 
scorn and horror of all living Christendom, condemned and persecuted unto 
death by both Papists and Protestants without exception; to wear out a whole 
life in Jabors and perils and privations of all sorts, with the absolute certainty of 
no earthly recompense ; to thirst for sympathy with the whole evangelical body of 
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the reformed, and to be repelled from all approach and consolation—because “ in 
this century,” says Dr. Mosheim, “ the simple denial of infant baptism, and con- 
sequent baptism of all on believing, were looked upon as flagitious and intolera- 
ble heresies :”’ this was the case of Menno—this was his sore agony—his severe 
but sublime probation. Yet for Christ’s sake he bore it, and bore it meekly. 
He was faithful unto death. The facts we shall present, will speak for them- 
selves. They are well authenticated facts. This thing was not done ina corner. 
Northern Continental Europe, from the German Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. 
was the broad theatre of his apostolic life and labors. Their holy fruits were 
sealed by the blood of innumerable, joyful martyrs. And to this day much of that 
fruit remains, though not in all its early purity. Not less than one thousand 
churches of professed saints in Europe and America, at this moment, bear his 
name. Though in some points degenerate, they are still sound in fundamentals. 
They belong to Christ. 'They belong also to the great Baptist family, and should 
be claimed by us, and reclaimed, as brethren.* 

Friesland, the native soil of Menno, is the most northerly province of the Nether- 
lands. It was the original seat of the oldest and bravest tribe of Germans men- 
tioned by Czsar—a tribe of the pure Saxon blood—the first in freedom, industry, 
patience, economy, and commercial enterprize—the true fountain of our English 
and American civilization. Then, the country was the poorest on earth—an 
immense morass, inundated daily by the sea; now it is the garden of Europe—the 
noblest triumph of man over nature. By ages of persevering toil, it has been 
won from the waves of the ocean—diked, drained, defended, cultivated, enriched, 
and beautified ;—the finest type of what the moral world will yet be under the 
reclaiming power of Christianity, perseveringly applied. Here Menno was 
born, in the village of Witmarsum, near Bolswert, in 1505. 

Of his parentage and education we know nothing. No University then existed 
in the Netherlands. But his subsequent reputation as a learned Romish preacher 
and disputant, suggests the possibility that he was a graduate of Heidelberg, or 
Friburg. Leipsic might have been shut against him, in consequence of the 
struggles between the house of Saxony and Friesland, whose citizens guarded 
their ancient liberties with hereditary valor. Even their subsequent submission 
to Charles V. was with the reservation of these. They gloried in the name of 

. freemen. Romanism was established legally among them in the ninth century ; 
but they never yielded, like others, fully to the power of Rome. They did not 

- pay tithes. They forced their priests to marry; saying, ‘‘ that the man who had 
no wife, necessarily sought the wife of another.” 'They acknowlédged no eccle- 
siastical decree, if secular judges, double the number of the priests, did not concur in 
its origin. Great numbers of the persecuted Waldensian Baptists had found 
refuge among them, for four centuries before the birth of Menno, and were 
among their most valuable and industrious citizens. These had hailed with joy 
the labors of Wesselus, Faber, Erasmus, Reuchlin, and other learned men, in 
exposing the corruptions of Rome; and were emboldened to exert themselves in 
diffusing ‘a still purer religious knowledge,” years “before the name of 
Luther was heard of as a reformer.” Had they possessed adequate learning 
(says a recent highauthority in Holland), “from their communion would have 
arisen,and that much earlier than it did, all the light that now beams on Europe.” 
Menno was but twelve years old when Luther first roused the universities and 
provinces of Europe by the trumpet blast of Reformation. No country responded 
more readily to that call than the Netherlands. Philip of Burgundy, bishop of 
Utrecht, natural brother of the Emperor Charles V., favored the movement. 
The celebrated Edzard, count of East Friesland, openly adopted it. The Bap- 
tists blessed God for raising up in Luther and others, brethren, with whom they 
could hold spiritual communion in things most essential to salvation. But they 
had a guide of still higher authority than man. The Bible had been in circulation 
more than four hundred years in their vernacular tongue. Copies printed as 


~ 


* As vouchers for the following facts, we refer to Grattan’s History of the Nether- 
lands; Kohlrausch’s Germany ; Malte Brun’s Geography ; Encyclopedia Americana ; 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; Townley’s Biblical Literature; Mosheim’s 
Church History; Jones’ do.; Ranke, D’Aubigne, and Villers on the Reformation ; 
Edinbargh Review, 1809; Beza’s Life of Calvin; Cox’s Life of Melancthon; Ward's 
Farewell Letters; and Menno’s Departure from Popery, translated by Prof. Chase. 
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early as 1475, are now in existence. Still the great majority of the people were 
Romanists. In West Friesland especially, the home of Menno, “ the light shone 
in darkness, but the darkness comprehended it not.” Though he had acquired 
‘learning enough to be regarded by many as an oracle,” as Mosheim observes ; 
yet, like many other learned men of that age, he was wholly ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, except in the Church Lessons, when he was ordained a Romish priest in 
1528, at the age of twenty-three. He was even disposed to scoff at them; “so 
stupid a priest was I, (he says) for two years.” 

He was first settled ina village called Pingium. He was a sort of vicar there ; 
having a superior, whom he calls his “‘ Pastor,’’ and an inferior priest as a curate, 
orchaplain. Both of these associates had some knowledge of the Bible; but 
Menno says he had hitherto refused to read it, for fear of the contagion of 
heresy. Allthree were mere formalists in religion ; vain and worldly in life, like 
others around them. Mosheim says, that by his own confession, Menno was at 
this time ‘a notorious profligate ;” but this is straining the language of humble 
Christian penitence. One thing is certain, that as early as 1530, (the year of the 
Confession of Augsburg,) he began to feel doubts about the mass. ‘l’o satisfy 
himself, he read the New Testament for the first time. The result was a convic- 
tion that transubstantiation was a fable. He continued to read, and gained such 
a degree of light, as to be esteemed by many ‘an evangelical preacher.”’ Still, 
he says, ‘the world loved me, and I the world.” The transforming power of the 
cross had not reached his heart. Of the Baptists, he personally knew nothing ; 
but one day his curiosity was raised by hearing that a certain man, named Seicke 
Snyder, “a devout, innocent hero,” had been beheaded. at Leuwarden (the capital 
of the province) for being “re-baptized.” It is fit that ‘he effect of this should be 
told in his own words: 

“Jt sounded very strange in my ears to speak of a person being re-baptized. 
I examined the Scriptures with diligence, and meditated on them earnestly ; but 
could find in them no authority for infant baptism. As I remarked this, I spoke 
of itto my pastor; and after several conversations, he acknowledged that infant 
baptism had no ground in the Scriptures. Yet I dared not trust so much to my 
understanding. . I consulted some ancient authors, who taught me that children 
must by baptism be washed from their original sin. This | compared with the 
Scriptures, and perceived that it set at nought the blood of Christ. Afterwards I 
went to Luther, and would gladly have known from him the ground; and he 
taught me that we must baptize children on their own faith, because they are 
holy. This also I saw was not according to God’s word. In the third place, I 
went to Bucer,who taught me that we should baptize children in order to be able 
the more diligently to take care of them, and bring them up in the ways of the 
Lord. But this, too, [saw was a groundless representation. In the fourth place, 
I had recourse to Bullinger, who pointed me to the covenant of circumcision; but 
I found as before, that according to Scripture, the practice could not stand. As 
I now on every side observed that the writers stood on grounds so very different, 
and each followed his own reason, I saw clearly that we were deceived with 
infant baptism.”’ 

How truly “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” The 
“ devout innocent hero”’ of Leuwarden, did not die in vain. The conviction ot 
Menno—a conviction founded upon the most free and full inquiry—was a conse- 
quence. The inquiry itself is worthy of remark for its thoroughness; and gives 
us the genuine type of Menno’s clear, inquisitive, and penetrating mind. He 
begins with the Scriptures; he then consults his superior in office; next he 
examines the ancients; and then in succession interrogates the reformers of his 
time. He compares each with the Scriptures, and all with one another; and 
thus makes up his own calm, comprehensive, independent judgment. Nor did 
he fail to ask the enlightening aid of the Holy Spirit. Could he have pursued a 
Wiser course to find the truth? Let those who doubt the result, detect the error. 

Still the conviction of his intellect and conscience was not fully obeyed. He 
was yet, he says, ‘without spirit and love.” But he justly and humbly 
ascribes his “ enlightening”’ to “ the Holy Spirit,” in the use of the appropriate 
means. In this state of mind, he removed from Pingium to Witmarsum, the vil- 
lage of his father, in 1530. 

There, in 1532, appeared some of the “ Munster Sect,” and as he says, 
“deceived many pious hearts in that region.’”’ Menno set himself to oppose 
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them. Reference or appeal was made to him, from all sorts of their antagonists. 
It was said that he could stop their mouths. But, in so doing, he soon saw that 
he was “ the champion of the impenitent, the worldly opposers of reformation.” 
This struck him to the heart. He began to pray to God that he might not be 
charegable with the sins of others— that he might not, for the sake of gaining the 
applause of the world, lose his own soul. 

The “ Munster Sect” was a “ handful” of men, resembling the modern Mor- 
mons. They claimed new revelations, not the Scriptures, as their guide in set- 
ting up their “‘ New Zion.” Their leaders were the successors of the ‘‘ Prophets 
of Zwickau,” in 1522. They had nothing in common with the Baptists, except 
the denial of infant baptism—for they held to a worldly, not a spiritual kingdom. 
At first, however, they were simple enthusiasts ; persecution made them fanatics. 
“* Against the spirit and word and example of Christ,” says Menno, ‘ they draw 
in their own defence the sword, which Peter was commanded by his Lord to 
sheath.”” We italicise the words, “in their own defence,’ because the fact is 
commonly represented otherwise ; and Menno’s impartial testimony shows how 
much of the guilt and horror of the subsequent Munster tragedy ts really charge- 
able on the measures of their persecutors, who (before they drew the sword in 
self-defence) had long inflicted on them the most ‘cruel immolations, butcher- 
ings and murders.”’ 

The fanatical proceedings at Munster, in 1534, under John Boccold, the pro- 
phet, polygamist, and bloody tyrant, shocked all men of common sense and 
decency; but none more than Menno. He saw the deluded multitude, hurried 
on to their own destruction, by a few bold, but base impostors; and that there 
was no man to throw himself in the breach to save them. His conscience was 
now thoroughly awakened. He felt that with all his better knowledge of the 
truth, he was more guilty in the sight of God than those deluded men, while from 
love of the world and the fear of man, he did not follow out his own scriptural 
convictions. ‘The example of others he saw clearly was no excuse for him. 
His agony of spirit became intolerable. To use his own expressive words, “ My 
heart within my bosom trembled. I besought my God with sighing and tears, 
that to me, a troubled sinner, he would grant the gift. of his grace ; that he would 
make in me a clean heart; that he would graciously forgive my impure conduct 
and loose vain life, through the merit of the blood of Christ; that he would 
endue me with wisdom, spirit, frankness, and manly fortitude, so that I might 
preach his worthy name and holy word unadulterated, and proclaim his truth to 
his praise.” 

His prayer washeard. But the effects of his conversion are best described in 
his own words: “I began, in the name of the Lord, to teach publicly from the 
pulpit the doctrine of true repentance; to guide the people in the narrow path; 
to testify concerning sins and unchristian behaviour, and all idolatry and false 
worship ; as also concerning baptism and the supper, according to the sense and 
fundamental principles of Christ, as far as I at the time had received grace from 
my God. Also, 1 warned every man against the Munster abominations in 
regard to a king, to polygamy, to a worldly kingdom, to the sword, &c., most 
faithfully. Until the great and gracious Lord, perhaps after the course of nine 
months, extended to me his faithful spirit, help and mighty hand, so that I freely 
abandoned at once my character, honor, and fame among men, as also my anti- 
christian abominations, mass, infant baptism, loose and careless life, and all; and 
put myself willingly, in all trouble and poverty, under the pressing cross of 
Christ my Lord. In my weakness I feared Ged. I sought pious people, and of 
these I found some, though few, in good zeal and doctrine. I disputed with the 
perverted ;.and some [I gained through God’s help and power, but the stiff- 
necked and obdurate I commended to the Lord. * * * Thus has the gra- 
cious Lord drawn me through the free favor of his great grace. He first stirred 
in my heart. He has given me a new mind—He has humbled me in his fear. 
He has led me from the way of death, and through mere mercy has called me 
upon the narrow path of life into the company of his saints. To him be praise 
forever. Amen.” 

This great change took place in 1535. It endued Menno with that martyr 
spirit so lamentably wanting in his great fellow-countryman, Erasmus ; and the 
want of which stung with such pathetic sorrow the last hours of another great 
contemporary, the learned, the laborious, the amiable Faber, the translator of 
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the New Testament into French. His dying words to the Queen of Navarre, in 
‘view of the fact that he had never openly renounced the corrupt church of 
Rome, (which were uttered only two years after this,) deserve mention here. 
“T have been guilty of this heinous offence—I have known the Trurn, and 
have taught it to many who have sealed it with their blood; and yet I have had 
the weakness to hide myself in those places where the crowns of martyrs are 
never distributed.” This had been the case with Menno; but now with a peni- 
tent heart, he was “buried with Christ by baptism,’’ and joined the martyr 
church of the New Testament—that church more ancient than Rome—opposed 
to all its corruptions—and persecuted in every age, because so pure. It is now 
tuo late in the day, to confound this primitive people with the ‘‘ Munster Sect,” 
because both were called, by their enemies, “ Anabaptists.” As well confound 
the Baptists of the United States with the Mormons of Nauvoo. This is proof. 
of pitiable ignorance. Learned Romanists knew better. “If the truth of reli- 
gion, (said Cardinal Hosius, President of the Council of Trent in 1555,) were 
to be judged of by the readiness and cheerfulness which a man of any sect shows 
in suffering, then the opinions and persuasions of no sect Can be truer or surer 
than those of the Anabaptists (Baptists); since there have been none, for these 
twelve hundred years past, that have been more grievously punished.” Yet 
Pope Pius II. confessed, in 1460, ‘neither the decrees of Popes, nor armies of 
Christians, could extirpate them.’”’ ‘“ All sorts of people (said Seisselius, Arch- 
bishop of Turin in 1470), have repeatedly endeavored, but in vain, to root them 
out; for even yet, contrary to the opinion of all men, they still remain con- 
querors, or at least wholly invincible.” Such are the concessions of illustrious 
Romanists to the long, unbroken, line of our meek martyr witnesses. But 
never, perhaps, in the whole history of the church, had they been in so low a 
state, as at the very time when they were joined by Menno. Popular ignorance 
and learned prejudice had then confounded them with the “Munster Sect,’’ m 
one overwhelming torrent of odium, proscription, and massacre. Their pure and 
faithful testimony, sealed with their own innocent blood, for more than a thou- 
sand years, seemed silenced for ever. But God’s ways are not as our ways, nor 
his thoughts as our thoughts. At the very moment when that meek, heroic band 
seemed wholly scattered and extinct—when the voice of power that had sounded 
for so many ages, like thunder, in the ear of corrupt and crimson Rome, 
seemed completely drowned in despair—then was the faithful Head of the 
Church preparing for its revival in all its original purity, clearness, and glory— 
not in the halls of universities, nor in the palaces of princes—not at Wittem- 
burg—not at Geneva—but in the humble village of Witmarsum. And yet the 
“Israelites indeed” of that age and of ours, have doubted of the fact, and said 
with unfeigned surprise, ‘‘ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” There 
is but one answer to the question—‘‘ Come and see.’”’ Compare the Confes- 
sions of Augsburg, 1530, and Geneva, 1537, with the Waldensian Confessions 
of 1120, 1508, and 1544, or the Mennonite Confessions of 1550, 1626, and 1821, 
and mark the immense superiority of the latter. How manifestly, in all that 
relates to the constitution of the church, “ the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.” 

Menno was now thirty years old. With a heart subdued and simple as a child 
at the feet of his Saviour, he had a manly understanding, enriched by study and 
ripened by reflection. His knowledge of languages, ancient and modern, was 
considerable. He was in the full vigor of his faculties. His mind, indeed, had 
been greatly expanded, strengthened, disciplined, and purified, by the struggles 
through which it had passed for five years in the pursuit of truth—and more 
recently, of the transforming Spirit of truth. That truth he had now found. 
That Spirit he now felt; and had given himself up, perhaps beyond any other 
man of his time, to its transforming power. With the yoke of sin, he had 
renounced the yoke of ‘uman authority in religion; and the liberty which he 
elaimed for himself in the name of Christ, he as freely conceded to others. This 
generous spirit was not exclusively his; but with no other great man of his rge 
was it, as with him, the fundamental principle ofa consistent system of action— 
a principle drawn in all its transparent purity from the word of Christ, and con- 
trolling all the decisions of his judgment, all the feelings of his heart. Affection- 
ately attached to the great life-principles of the Reformation, he differed from the 
other reformers chiefly in this: that he would not, and in conscience could not, 
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in any circumstances whatever, justify the use of force to defend, support, or 
spread them. This was his grand distinction; and it should be distinctly under- 
stood. It is not sufficiently considered, that infant baptism is in every instance 
the exercise of force, of compulsion, in religion. Disguise it as we may, this is its 
real character. Fitly was it described by the ancient Waldensian Christians, as 
the first-born error of anti-Christ. ‘He teaches to baptize children into the 
faith, and attributes to this the work of regeneration ; thus confounding the work 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration with the external rite of baptism; and on this 
foundation bestows orders, and indeed grounds all his Christianity.” Bold words 
these for the twelfth century! No wonder that Anti-christ bitterly revenged 
‘them by the horrible extinction of the nation and language where they were 
publicly proclaimed.”* But the bold words lived still in myriads of martyr 
hearts—to purify the church, and redeem a subjugated world. The word of 
God had deeply engraven them on the meek heart of Menno. 

He was younger than Luther by twenty-two years; he, gratefully owns the 
benefit he had received from the writings of the German Reformer, on some 
points; while on others he had advanced beyond him, under the same divine 
teaching ; because unentangled by any alliance with the princes of this world, 
and unfettered by that spirit of self-exaggeration which all the piety of Luther had 
been insufficient to subdue. The star of Calvin had just risen above the hori- 
zon. Bullinger, but one year older than Menno, had succeeded Zuingle in 
Zurich four years before. Bucer (afterwards the fellow-laborer of Cranmer in 
England,) was then at Strasburg. He was fourteen years older than Menno ; 
was highly esteemed by him; and was more closely allied to him in spirit and 
views, than any other reformer of the age. His sentiments are deeply stamped 
upon the Articles of the Church of England. Basle had not yet recovered from 
the loss of the good Oecolampadius. 'Taussen, ‘the Danish Luther,” was at 
Copenhagen; Olaus Petri in Sweden. Melancthon, (eight years older than 
Menno,) was at Wittemburg, with Luther and others, diligently engaged in car- 
rying on the reformation, by all the aids of admiring universities, magistrates, and 
princes; but with all their checks and unconscious adulterations too. 

The mind of Menno could not but sympathize with the great intellectual and 
religious movements around him. But while he profited by the spirit of the age, 
he subjected it to the scrutmy of God’s word more closely than any of his con- 
temporaries. 


“His mind was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


For a long time after his baptism,t he declined all public engagements, and 
devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures, reflection, and prayer. From 
that retirement, where his days flowed on in serene communion with God, he 
looked out on the busy world, with a calm eye, and a melting heart. He saw an 
immense work to be accomplished; but it seemed beyond his power. He saw 
many able men attempting to lay anew the foundations of the church; but he 
saw one fatal error—the fruitful source of many more—laid in the very corner 
stone of the new foundations. This error was the union of the Church with the 
State—the incorporation of one with the other, by means of infant baptism and 
adult confirmation—the supremacy of the State over the Church, conceded by 
the reformers, and exercised in the legal establishment of creeds and liturgies, 
stipends and church rates, and uniformity enforced by pains and penalties and 
persecution. He saw that all this was as really foreign to the true idea of the 
Christian Church, as the fanaticism of Munster—that the one error indeed was 
but the natural reaction from the other. He saw that both errors grew from one 
and the same root—the false notion that the kingdom of Christ is a worldly kingdom 
—to be propagated by schemes of civil policy, and supported by the sword of 
civil power. ‘These dragon’s teeth were sownin the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, to spring up in the hosts of armed men; and drench the battle fields of 
Europe, for three centuries, in blood. 

But (it may be said) that there was no alternative; that they must have formed 


* The Provencal, in the South of France. See Sismondi. 


t Menno did not regard sprinkling or pouring as baptism. His language is very 
decisive. See Robinson. 
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this union, or perished; that Rome was remorseless in its spirit as ever; and 
Charles V., its sworn imperial supporter, and the declared enemy of the Reforma- 
tion, with all the resources of Europe at his command, though stayed for a time 
by his Turkish wars, was hanging like a_ night of storms upon the Protestant 
horizon. Be itso. Still there was an alternative. Menno saw it; and why 
not others? he primitive church employed it, and triumphed. Jesus Christ, 
their acknowledged Lord, enjoined it; and gave it the irrevocable seal of his own 
greatexample. The last utterance of his prophet voice from Patmos, pointed to 
this very exigency in words of deepest import: ‘He that leadeth into captivity, 
shall go into captivity; he that killeth with the sword, shall be killed with the 
sword. Here is the patience and faith of the saints.” ; 

After the fearful experience of three centuries, the world is at last awakening 
to this great truth, that the union of the Church and the State is the certain cor- 
ruption of both. Even a century ago, Mosheim confessed there was no disci- 
pline in the Lutheran Church. Calvin struggled with but temporary success, to 
enforce a rigid discipline in the Churches of the Reformed. In our own time, 
Archbishop Whately owns that there is no government in the Church of Eng- 
land. And in truth there can be none, where Christ is not sole King in his own 
kingdom. All national churches are, by necessity, as really anti-Christian as the 
church of Rome herself. Indeed they are so, in Protestant States, more openly 
and more offensively in theory, if not in practice; and of this the Romanist, w 
this country especially, well knows how to take advantage. How strange 
that the keen eyes of Luther and Calvin could not see this! That men who 
translated, studied, and commented upon the Scriptures, with a depth of pene- 
tration unrivalled among biblical scholars since the days of Jerome, Chrysostom 
and Angustine; nay, who in many points greatly surpassed those great men of 
the fourth century, should overlook a truth so obvious and so fundamental, that 
no pious day-laborer in the United States could be cozened into a doubt of it for 
anhour. Yet for maintaining that single truth im express terms, 1n the twelfth 
century, and in the sixteenth, Baptists were charged with ‘“ mysticism,” “ fanati- 
cism,” “sedition,” “heresy,” and “high treason.” And the most celebrated 
reformers of the sixteenth century, conceded to the prince and the magistrate the 
very supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs they had so justly and earnestly denied to 
the Pope. It was as if the apostles, after solemnly disclaiming the authority of 
the high priest and Sanhedrim, had submitted the control of the Christian Church 
to Festus and Agrippa. As if they had ceased to be Pharisees, only to become 
Herodians! There is a blind veneration attached to the names of the reformers, . 
that needs to be broken up, in order that we may more worthily honor their 
memory, and more justly estimate the man whose meek humility received at 
least one ray of heavenly wisdom denied to them. Great divines they were; and 
yet we do but speak the simple truth of history when we say, that not one of them 
comprehended the pure idea of the Church of Christ. "They stumbled at the 
threshold. Alas, are our great moderns—our Tholucks, our Rankes, our Arnolds, 
our Maurices, any wiser? Has Chalmers abandoned even yet the old principle 
of church establishment? Has Whately cleared himself in practice, as he has so 
well done in theory, of Erastianism? Has Neander, or Milman, or D’Aubigne, 
notwithstanding the admitted peculiar, rare, and admirable qualities of each, com- 
prehended the unalterable spiritual constitution of that Christian Church, whose 

_history they have so long studied, and zealously sought to unfold? We ask these 
questions from the sovereign necessity of truth, and with unfeigned sorrow of 
heart. Wespeakas unto wise men. Judge ye what we say. 

The principles of Menno, derived from the New Testament, equally forbad 
him to exercise his ministry without a lawful call; or to regard the call of a pope 
or a protestant prince as of lawful authority. He waited, therefore, the indica- 
tions of the divine will in a more scriptural form. Dead with Christ to all 
worldly ambition, the shade of devout retirement was sweet to his soul. His 
entrance into the ministry, therefore, among the persecuted Baptists, was not a 
work of vain glory, or hot haste, or zeal without knowledge. It was a step on 
which hung weighty consequences, reaching far beyond himself, or his own 
times. The destinies of myriads of immortal souls were involved in it—as the 
event hasshown. 'The whole matter was with him a concern of deep conscien- 
tiousness; and furnishes a most remarkable and edifying example. The account 
is too characteristic to be given in any other than his own words: 
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‘“ Perhaps a year afterwards, as I was silently employing myself upon the word 
of the Lord, in reading and writing, there came to me six or eight persons, who 
were of one heart and soul with me; in their faith and life (so far as man can 
judge) irreproachable ; separated from the world, according to the direction of 
the Scriptures ; subjected to the cross of Christ ; and bearing a hearty abhorrence, 
not only of the Munster, but also of all worldly sects, anathematizings and corrup- 
tions. With much kind entreaty they urged me, in the name of the pious who 
were agreed with them and me in one spirit and sentiment, that I would yet lay a 
little to heart the severe distress and great necessities of the poor oppressed souls, 
(for the hunger was great, and very few were the faithful stewards,) and employ 
the talent, which, unworthy as I am, I had received from the Lord. 

“As I heard this 1 was very much troubled; anguish and fearfulness sur-. 
rounded me. For on the one hand, I saw my small gift; my want of erudition ; 
my weak and bashful nature; the extremely great wickedness, wilfulness, per- 
verse conduct, and tyranny of the world; the powerful large sects; the crafti- 
ness of many spirits; and the heavy cross, which, should I begin, would not a 
little press me. On the other side, I saw the pitiable extreme hunger, want, and 
necessity of the devout pious children; for I perceived clearly enough that they 
erred, as the simple forsaken sheep when they have no shepherd. 

“‘ At length, after much prayer, I resigned myself to the Lord and his people 
with this condition. They were to unite with me in praying to him fervently, 
that should it be his holy pleasure to employ me in his service to his praise, his 
fatherly kindness would then give me such a heart and mind, as would testify to 
me with Paul, Wo is me tf I preach not the gospel! but sliould his will be other- 
wise, that he would order such means as to permit the matter to rest where it 
was. For of two of youagree, &c. Matt. 18: 19, 20.” 

As their entreaty continued, and his own conscience at last became satisfied of 
his duty, he gave himself entirely to the work, body and soul; determined b 
divine grace to conform all his ministry to the word of God, and commit himself 
to the divine protection amidst the deadly perils that environed him on every 
side. For at that time every Baptist was an outlaw, as such, in every State in 
Europe. Nowhere could they claim civil protection. Every where they were 
called “ Anabaptists,” and that name was then identified with the outrageous 
conduct of the men of Munster. It was the very year when that city was 
retaken by its military Bishop, and the bodies of the miserable leaders in the 
insurrection there, were hung up in iron cages on the tower of the cathedral. 
It was, as Mosheim himself observes, ‘‘ While the terrors of death in the most 
dreadful forms, were presented to the view of this miserable sect, and numbers 
of them were executed every day, without any proper distinction being made 
between the innocent and the guilty.’’ If the courage of Luther is celebrated. 
for appearing at the Diet of Worms, supported by so many powerful friends, 
and under the safe conduct of the Emperor, what shall we say of the public 
appearance of Menno as a Baptist minister, under circumstances so desperate 
and appalling ? Does all history present a more glorious example of moral 
courage ?. 

This was in 1536, and it isa memorable year. It was the year Menno’s cele- 
brated countryman, Erasmus, expired at Basle, leaving as a legacy to posterity 
his last work, “On the Purity of the Christian Church,” a comment on the 
fifteenth Psalm. Itis the year that brought the innocent Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Henry VIII., and mother of the great Elizabeth, to bleed beneath the heads- 
man’s steel. It is the year that saw the flames of the stake ‘kindle around the 
martyr Tyndall, at Villevorde in the Netherlands, and that heard his dying prayer, 
“Lord, open the eyes of the King of England.’’ It is the year that Calvin, then 
a persecuted fugitive from Ferrara, first entered Geneva, afterwards so celebra- 
ted as the scene of his labors, and centre of his wide-spread fame. 

From this period to the end of his days, thatis, for the space of twenty-five years, 
. Menno travelled from one country to another, under every conceivable difficulty, 

danger and hardship, preaching the ‘kingdom of God, and winning souls to 
Christ. At what time he married we know not; but he speaks of his anxieties 
being increased by the sufferings of his “feeble wife, and little children.” 
What a picture for the imagination is presented in these simple words! If ever 
a man’s whole ministry was a living martyrdom, it was his. Yet it had glorioys 
fruits. Even the ,‘stately Mosheim” condescends to something almost like 
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praise, one-sided as he is, in narrating the facts. ‘‘ East and West Friesland, (he 
says) together with the province of Groningen, were first visited by this zealous 
apostle of the Anabaptists; thence he directed his course into Holland, Guilder- 
land, Brabant, and Westphalia; continued it through the German provinces, on 
the Coast of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated as far as Livonia. In all these 
places, his ministerial labors were attended with remarkable success, and added 
to his sect a prodigious number of proselytes. The success of this missionary 
will not appear surprising, to those who are acquainted with his character, spirit, 
and talents; and who have a just notion of the state of the Anabaptists at the 
period now under consideration. The nature of the doctrines considered by 
themselves, the eloquence of Menno which set them off to such advantage, and 
the circumstances of the times, gave a high degree of credit to the system of this 
famous teacher. And thus it was in consequence of the ministry of Menno, that 
the different sects of Anabaptists agreed together in excluding from their com- 
munion the fanatics who. had dishonored it; in renouncing ail tenets that were 
detrimental to the authority of civil government ; and, by an unexpected coali- 
tion, formed themselves into one community.” 

To this great success, Menno himself alludes in what he calls his “ forced 
apology,” from which we have so often quoted. It was published in answer to 
the calumnies of Gellius Faber, in 1554: His modest words are peculiarly 
valuable, not only as characteristic of the man, but as revealing the real inmost 
character of the work accomplished, which the learned Lutheran does not seem 
to comprehend. “And through our feeble service, teaching, and simple writing, 
with the careful deportment, labor, and help of our faithful brethren, the great 
and mighty God has made so known and public in many cities and Jands, the word 
of true repentance, the word of his grace and power, together with the wholesome 
use of his holy sacraments; and has given such growth to his churches, and 
endowed them with such invincible strength, that not only have many proud 
hearts become humble, the impure chaste, the drunken temperate, the covetous 
liberal, the cruel kind, the godiess godly; but also for the testimony which they 
bear, they faithfully give up their property to confiscation, and their bodies to 
torture and to death;—as has occurred again and again to the present hour. 
These are no marks or fruits of false doctrine, (with that God does not co-ope- 
rate); nor under such oppression and misery could any thing have stood so long, 
were it not the power and word of the Almighty. Whether all the prophets, 
apostles, and true servants of God, did not, through their service, produce the 
hike fruits, we would gladly let all the pious judge.” 

All the peculiarities which distinguish the Mennonites from other Evangelical 
Christiaris in Europe, Mosheim justly remarks, flow from their views of the 
Nature of the Christian Church. Holding fast the great scriptural principle, that 
the true Church is a body of visible saints—they of course deny the baptism of 
infants; the use of force in religion; the authority of magistrates in the Church ; 
capital punishments for heresy ; the necessity of oaths and wars; the necessity of 
university learning for the ministry of the gospel, and the support of ministers by 
the State. ‘Though offered such support by the present government of Holland, 
they have politely, but firmly, declined it. From first to last, they adhere to the 
voluntary principle—or in other words, to the pure and noble sentiments of reli- 
gious liberty, taught by Christ and his apostles. In vain would Dr. Mosheim 
represent this, their fundamental principle, as ‘“ fanatical’’—as the source of anar- 
chy, turbulence, and sedition. Notonly commonsense, but the experience of the 
whole world, is against him. The opposite principle is proved to be the real 
fountain, from which have ever flowed the waters of strife and bitterness. 'The 
formation of national churches alone, accounts for the sudden check of the 
reformation in the sixteenth century, and the subsequent reaction in favor of 
Rome. Not long will these dead weights hang on the reviving piety of evan- 
gelical Europe. The earthquake of their overthrow is at hand. ‘The prophetic 
finger is already upon the palace wall. The people of God will go forth from 
Babylon. ‘The great principles for which Menno contended with such heavenly 
meekness, already rule the United States. ‘Twenty-five years hence, they will 
rule the world. ‘Then will Christ’s spiritual kingdom come. The meek shall 
inherit the earth, and delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 

The life and labors of Menno closed seven years after the date of the pamphlet 
above quoted. His ashes rest near the beautiful town of Oldesloe, on the river 
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Trave, in the Dutchy of Holstem—a German Dutchy now belonging to the 
Kingdom of Denmark. Hamburg, the residence of our own Oncken, (the man 
who more than any other now living seems to inherit his spirit,) is but a few 
miles distant from the burial place of Menno. He died in peace, in 1561, at the 
age of fifty-five, at the house of a nobleman, who, moved with compassion at the 
sight of the snares daily laid for his life, generously took him, and several of his. 
brethren, under his protection. 

It may be well to remember, that five years after his death, the people of the 
Netherlands revolted from Philip Il. of Spain, in consequence of the.atrocities 
with which he endeavored to enforce over them the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and the Inquisition. Of the vast multitudes put to death by the ferocious 
Duke of Alva, ‘‘a great proportion, (says the Encyclopedia Americana) were 
Anabaptists.’”” The republic of Holland, which sprang from that glorious revo- 
lution under William I., Prince of Orange, was the first State in modern times 
where the Baptists, under the name of Mennonites, received a legal toleration. 
It was with difficulty, however, that even ‘the Father of his Country” could 
overcome the resistance of the clergy to this noble feature of the new Constitu- 
tion. To a descendant of the same illustrious family, William III. of Eng- 
land, the Baptists of that country are, under God, indebted for the same blessing 
as we in this country are, to Washington. Thus 1579, 1689, and 1789, are eras 
in Baptist history, not to be forgotten. In 1830, the Mennonites in Holland 
amounted to 115,000. This government return, we presume, includes the 
whole Baptist population. ‘The members of the churches in 1821, nine years 
before, were reckoned at 30,000. Their total number in other parts of Europe 
is greater than in Holland. They are described by two distinguished writers of 
the Dutch Reformed (Presbyterian) Church, in 1819, as “certainly the most 
pious Christians the Church ever saw, and the worthiest citizens the State ever 
had.”” This testimony was published on the spot where they are most numerous 
and best known, and should outweigh all injurious insinuations to the contrary. 

The writings of Menno, chiefly in the Dutch language, were published at 
Amsterdam, in one folio volume, in 1651. A copy, we believe, is in the Library 
of the Newton Institution. It is singular that we have no more of them trans- 
lated into English. We hope our Professors at Newton will favor us witha 
selection, atleast Itis no credit to us as Baptists, that we have suffered them 
to sleep so long in oblivion. 

We shall not attempt here to sum up the character of this great reformer. We 
leave that noble task to some future competent biographer. The character of 
his labors more resembles those of Whitfield and Wesley, than those of the other 
reformers of his time; yet it seems to us he is before them all in purity, meek- 
ness, and self-sacrifice; in consistency and prudence; in heroic, yet humble 
zeal. Indeed, of all the illustrious names recorded in church history, for the 
Jast six hundred years, we know of none superior to his. Others may think dif- 
ferently. But for ourselves, taking all the circumstances of his times into 
account, we know of none whose place in heaven we should prefer, to that 
which his faithful Lord has marked out for Menno Simon. 


[Norr.—The medallion portrait of Menno, at the head of this article, is 
derived from a Dutch translation of the celebrated History of the Reformation 
by Seckendorf. It appears there in company with very many other medals 
commemorative of the leading Reformers. As this Dutch version of Secken- 
dorf was published in Holland, the native country of Menno, it may be 
presumed, that the head was derived from some authentic portrait. Our artist 
has preserved the exact size of the original. ] | 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Mr. Carter has done a noble service in bringing out so perfect, various 
and cheap editions of D’Aubigne’s History of the great Reformation. 
The fourth volume, in three or four different styles and prices, and the com- 
plete set, either in one handsome 8vo volume for a dollar, beautifully 
bound, or his fine edition in four volumes large'12mo, are all that could be 
desired. A thorough review of the work may soon be expected in our 
pages. 


‘“‘Housman’s Life and Remains,” from the same publisher, is an attractive 
12mo volume, embellished with a beautiful portrait. It is a valuable spe- 
cimen of the biography of an evangelical Churchman, the friend and asso- 
ciate of Simeon, Wilberforce, and that class of Low Churchmen, who 
adhere to the Establishment, notwithstanding its persecuting, exclusive, 
and formalist tendencies. ‘The spiritual, humble, devoted character of 

such a man, stands out in bright relief from so dark a ground. We com- 
mend the volume to the perusal of our readers. 


The principal publication of the month is a twelfth edition of ‘‘ Dwight’s 
Theology in four 8vo volumes, by the Harpers.” It would be superfluous 
for us to praise this work, after the wide and enduring fame it has secured 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The recent reprint will be sure to meet 
an extensive circulation from its attractive neatness and cheapness. ~ 


‘¢ Mill’s Logie,” by the same publishers, is the ne plus ultra in that 
science. Why should not all ministers make themselves familiar with it, 
and ayoid the fallacies which it so clearly points out ? 


The VIIf. and IX. Volumes of Harper's New Miscellany, contain 
‘‘Parrots’ Journey to Ararat,” with an extensive map and other illustra- 
tions; and ‘** Remarkable German Criminal Trials. While this latter 
volume is sure to have readers enough,—for to a numerous class there 
seems to be nothing more inviting than incitements to this species of mor- 
bid appetite,—the former eannot fail to present attractions of a more 
healthful character, which will abundantly reward the researches of the 
most persevering study. 


“ Zumpt’s Latin Grammar,” by the same publishers, brought out with 
valuable additions by Professor Anthon, cannot fail to attract and reward 
the attention classic scholars. 


The American Tract Society have issued, in their accustomed neat, 
attractive, and economical form, three valuable 12mo volumes. 1. The 
Ten Cominandments, by Bishop Hopkins, who lived, wrote, and preached 
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with great and deserved celebrity near two hundred years since. This 
exposition of the decalogue, is reckoned one of the best and most useful 
of his treatises. 2. Flavel’s Method of Grace, an appropriate sequel to 
the Fountain of Life, by the same author. This valuable treatise will be 
new to most American readers, and is deservedly held in high estimation. 
3. A third edition of the Memoir of Sarah L. H. Smith, by Dr. Ed. 
Hooker, has at length been issued by this Society. We have read and 
admired this book, and rejoice to see it added to the standard volumes 
destined to so wide a circulation. ; 


Two valuable 18mo volumes, from the same source, have also been 
received, viz., Anecdotes for the Family and the Social Circle—a very 
attractive and useful book: and Emily Maria, a true narrative. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our last No. should have contained a notice of the Anniversary of 
Tue American Baptist PuBLICATION SociETY, to be held in the Sam- 
son Street Church, Philadelphia, Wednesday, the 29th of April. The 
Annual Sermon in its behalf was to be preached in the same place, 
the preceding evening, by the Rev. Dr. Fuller of South Carolina, or his 
alternate, the Rev. Dr. Howell of Tennessee. As this No. goes to press 
unusually early, the above may be seasonable still for most of our readers. 

It is understood, also, that an adjourned meeting of the Publication 
Society will be held, if deemed requisite, during the week of the meeting 
of the Missionary Union in Brooklyn, about the 20th of May—and perhaps 
also, for the sake of even-handed justice, another in Richmond, Va., the 
first week in June. Such adjourned meetings, if held every year, both 
North and South, will have, we trust, the salutary effect of making known 
the laudable plans and accomplishments of this truly important Society. 


Tue American Baptist Home Mission Sociery, will celebrate its 
Fourteenth Anniversary in the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, the 13th instant. 


Anniversary Sermon before Tue American AND Forricn BisiEe 
Society the following evening, Thursday, May 14th, in Broome Street 
Baptist Church, New York, by Rey. Dr. Fuller of South Carolina, or Rev. 
Baron Stow of Boston. Ninth Anniversary of the Society in the same 
house the following forenoon. 
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Wuae Barrist Generat Convenvion will hold an adjourned meeting 
in the meeting-house of the Pierrepont Street Baptist Church, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Tuesday, the 19th of May, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

The Board of Managers of the Baptist General Convention will hold its 
Annual Meeting at the same place, on Wednesday, the 20th of May, at ten 
o’clock, A.M. The Annual Sermon will be delivered by the Rev. George 
W. Eaton, D.D., of Hamilton, N. Y., or by his alternate, the Rey. William 
Hague, of Boston. . 


The first meeting of Tae American Baprist Missionary Union will 
be held at the same place, on Thursday, the 21st of May, atten o’clock, A.M. 

The anticipated presence of an unusually large number of our endeared 
missionary brethren, who will participate in the interesting services of this 
occasion, ere they hasten back to the wide and ripe fields which now invite 
them; and the absence of those painfully exciting topics which have more 
or less marred the peace of our convocations for some years past, may rea- 
sonably be expected to draw together an unusually large attendance on 
these occasions. May we nothope, also, that much fervent prayer will be 
offered for the presence and blessing of the Master of Assemblies—our pre- 
cious Redeemer, for whose honor we are to meet, to deliberate, and act ? 
O, if all will come up to these holy festivals, with the deep, abiding con- 
fidence of their dependence on his favor, all will be well. 


We shall endeavor to collect, and present in our next No., the full and 
accurate report of the best of the sayings and doings on these occasions, 
which our limits will allow. Our monthly sheet is already regarded as 
THE ANNUAL Register oF Baptist INTERESTS, and no pains shall be 
spared to make it a worthy MEmMorRIAL of whatever is most interesting and 


important in the passing history. 5 


A careful examination of our numerous and valuable exchanges, indicates 
an improving and healthful state of religious interest and progress, in differ- 
ent parts of our country—and in Canada and Nova Scotia also. 

Our expected files of British magazines have for some time failed. 


Kc Let no reader of the Memorial fail to do justice to the able article on 
Menno, in this number, It willrepay careful study. 
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STATISTICAL. 


STATISTICS OF BAPTISTS OF NORTH CAROLINA, FROM 


LATEST DATE. 


= 

Associations. | “Sp 

S 
Abbott’s Creek|1815 
Bear Creek {1831 
Beulah 1834 
Big Ivy 1829 
Brier Creek {1821 
Cape Fearg 1805 
Chowan 1806 
Council 1836 
Catawba River) 1826 
Contentnea {1830 
Country Line |1806 
Fisher’s River |1832 
Flat River 1794 
French Brood |1807 
Green River |1841 
Kehukee 1771 
Lewis Fork 1836 
Liberty 1832 
Little River —|1829 
Mayo 1809 
Mountain 1790 
"Pee Dee 1815 
Raleigh 1806 
‘Salem 1838 
Sandy Creek |1751 
Fur River ° 1831 
Three Fork {1841 
,Tuckasiege {1829 
Union _ 11844 
Valley River {1840 

White Oak 

Yadkin 1790 


Freewill Bapts. 


| Churches. 


as 
oS n 4 . 
‘= ea os Clerk and Post Office. 
e|e|é 
4| 3) 367\Joseph Davis, Abbott’s Creek 
4 4, 225|Robert Jones, Cabanus Co. 
7| 181}  681|/George W. Purify, Chapel Hill 
16| 85] | 594|Lewis Palmer, Ivy P. O. 
22} 45)  684\James Martin, Brier Creek 
27) 301} 3742|Haynes Lennon, Big Swamp 
33| 332) 6433/8. J. Wheeler, Murfreesboro’, N.C. 
2|. 9} 155)Allen Whitfield - 
8} 18 305|Thomas Carleton, Perkinsville 
5| 21) 551\Ichabod Moore, Saratoga 
19} 36! 1314|S. J. Chandler, Ebenezer 
7| 3} 273\Henry Steele, Little Yadkin 
9) 318} 2118/T. B. Barnett, Abram’s Plains 
12} 256} 779)Luke L. Branson, Burnsville 
12} 78} 1022\J. C. Grayson, Golden Grove 
16| 92) 1804\Jos. D. Biggs, Williamston 
9}. 33) 727|R. L. Steele, Harper’s Store 
10! 65 595|Azh. Williams, Reed’s Cross Roads 
12} 400\J. H. Kennedy, Smithfield 
6' 24 461|William Fewall, Madison 
39} 1109|R. McMillan, Jefferson 
11}. 16%) .1222|A. N. Nicholson, Bostick’s Mills 
25| 195} 2911\8. P. Norris, P. M., Holly Springs 
Vie a 661|J. Brevard, Fairview 
14 163) 16638)N. Richardson, Temperance Hill 
12) 272; 1302)T. J. Pitchford, Warrenton 
11, 54 646)R. Gentry, Jefferson 
10; 18} 467/G. F. Caler, Franklin 
30} 225) 2728) R. McNabb, Kenansville 
11} 105; 460\James Whittaker, Jamesville 
8} 16; 387|)Robert Amans, Anslow Co. 
12} 48} 650/A. W. Martin, Hamptonville 
45] 592} 2937 
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SCENE IN A DESERT. 


Over a burning Indian plain, 
A missionary sped ; 

The noon-ray fell like fervid rain, 
Down on his fainting head. 


No dwelling cast a kindly gleam, 
Athwart the cheerless waste ; 
But on beneath the melting beam, 
The'‘traveller passed in haste. 


Till where a giant palm-tree shade, 
Made pleasant coolness round, 

Awhile his hurrying foot was stayed— 
What hath the pilgrim found? 


Has a clear fountain sought the day, 
With friendly smile and tone? 

No; but outstretched a Hindoo lay, 
In the last strife, alone. 


Alone! no mother’s gentle breast 
Pillowed his dying head ; 

No weeping household circle pressed, 
With farewells round his bed. 


But far, oh, far from hearth and bower, 
Where erst his smile gave light; 

How shall he meet the Strong One’s power, 
In such unequal fight ? 


Alone! where shall the spot be found 
Where mercy is not dealt? 

Beside him, on the fervid ground, 
The Missionary knelt ; 


And whispered in the sufferer’s ear, 
With aceents kind and low, 

“Thou ’rt passing, brother, from our sphere, 
What is thy comfort now ?” 


Quick at the words his glazing eye, 
Forth from its dewy brow, 

Seemed with the wonted ecstasy 
Of health and youth to glow. 


- And while the life-tide seemed to run 
Fresh through each withering vein, 
He shouted, ‘‘ Christ, the Father’s Son, 
Has washed me from my stain.” 


No more; nature her strength had riven, 
While faith renerved his tongue ; : 

Swift soared the ransomed soul to heaven, 
To join the blood-washed throng. 


And bending o’er the senseless dust, 
That cold and stone-like lay ; 

Did not that man of God gain trust, 
To triumph on his way? 
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[For the Memorial.] 
ETCHINGS OF THE ORIGINAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


NO. IV.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES. 


‘Then they that gladly received the word were baptized; and the same day 
there were added about three thousand souls. And they continued steadfastly in 
the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” — 
Luke’s Second Treatise to Theophilus, Second Chapter. 

If our readers have looked with any interest at the pictures 
of this primitive Church, in their meetings for prayer, for 
preaching, and for the instruction of inquirers, they will be 
likely with no less interest to study the delineation which the 
sentences above quoted furnish—brief indeed, but still clear and 
definite—of the administration of ordinances. Scarcely any 
one thing has furnished occasion of more dispute than this 
question regarding ordinances. While it is far from the inten- 
tion of the writer of this article, to treat the subject in a 
polemical or disputatious manner, some parts of the discussion 
may almost of necessity assume somewhat of that appearance. . 

To show as clearly as possible what was the primitive 
practice in reference to the ordinances, and inquire inci- 
dentally, how far the modern practice adheres to this divinely 
exhibited model, or departs from it, and to endeavor to render 
the whole subservient to the instruction and improvement: of 
those who desire to walk in the old and heaven approved paths, 
will be the steadfast object. 

What and how many ordinances were recognized by the 
primitive Church? Whom did they regard as the proper 
subjects of these ordinances? What was their method and 
order in their administration? If these inquiries can be satis- 
factorily answered, the path of duty will be plain for us to 
follow. ; 

What are, strictly speaking, the ordinances of the Christian 
Church? Ordinances pertaining to the ritual of worship, 
must combine in themselves these two elements, an institute of 
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divine authority ;—since it is evident that none but the Head 
of the Church can prescribe the fundamental principles or 
observances made obligatory upon the churches. Minor 
regulations, for the mutual convenience of the members, are not 
reckoned ordinances. At what hour of the day or evening 
the church shall meet, and all such subordinate matters, though 
important for them to understand and adhere to, are properly 
left to their decision, and hence are not divine ordinances. 
Again, by common consent, this term ordinance seems to 
have been generally confined to that which is ritual, rather 
than moral. 

A rite may be defined, as that act which rests its obligation 
on positive prescription, rather than on any natural fitness 
which the nature and relation of things points out. ‘This lays 
the foundation for the distinction between moral duties and 
ritual observances. The former would have been binding, 
without any express command: the latter are equally binding 
only when the will of our divine lawgiver is specifically made 
known concerning them. 

To the above definitions and distinctions, may properly be 
added, that a church ordinance seems to imply something 
which is in some sense common to all the members of the 
church, not confined to its officers, as ordination, or preaching, 
or to offenders, as excommunication. 

Within these clearly marked limits, we shall probably find 
that the primitive Church practiced as ordinances, her own 
peculiar ordinances, only the two which are mentioned in the 
extract at the head of this paper, viz. baptism, and the breaking 
of bread. Various other religious observances, as prayer, 
reading and hearing the word of God, singing psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, occasional fastings and thanks- 
givings, they held and practiced in common with the devout 
before the gospel church was instituted. But the two above 
named, seem to stand out as the peculiar signature of the 
Church of Christ. 

The first has a very uniform designation: the second is 
variously named in the New Testament, and in our own times. 
If we determine to adhere to the scriptural phraseology, no 
doubt the most proper name is that here given, “ the breaking 
of bread.” This occurs at least half a score of times, with 
evident reference to this ordinance. It is probably called “ the 
Lord’s supper,” once; “communion,” once, 1 Cor. 10: 16, 17, 
where it obviously refers to union and communion with 
Christ,—but not, except indirectly and impliedly, to communion 
with each other, which last, or secondary idea, seems in most 
minds to have supplanted the primary. “Sacrament,” from 
the Latin word sacrametum, an oath, is never used with refer- 
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ence to this ordinance in the New Testament. It may be 
known that the Romish church always gives the unscriptural 
designation of sacrament to both of these ordinances; and also 
adds five more, under the same name, viz. confirmation, 
penance, extreme unction, ordination, and marriage. ‘The first 
three of these are believed to be unauthorized additions of 
men. The last two, are not properly Church ordinances, since 
ordination pertains only to a small part of the Church, her 
ministers, and marriage extends far beyond its limits. The 
disposition of many semi-protestant churches to symbolize 
more or less with Rome, in her nomenclature and perversion 
of ordinances, is no less obvious, than it is derogatory to their 
regard for scriptural precedent, and the honor of our divine 
lawgiver, and only rightful Head. 

The question sometimes raised, whether even baptism can 
properly be considered a church ordinance,—-since it is uni- 
formly required before membership in a Christian Church,— 
must be regarded as rather nice than wise. It is undoubtedly 
the duty of the churches, to see to it that this ordinance be 
properly administered to those who worthily seek admission 
into them. Nor, if we adhere to the primitive model, can anv 
claim membership, or the privilege of communion, unless they 
have been baptized. The tenacious sticklers for the line of 
unbroken succession, in the administrators of baptism, wil find 
their claims poorly sustained by any scriptural authority. 
The question of, * who baptized you?” seems never to have 
been asked in the days of the New Testament history, except 
by some heresiarchs, and troublers of the church, whom Paul 
rebukes, and thanks God that no more could lay claim to its 
administration from his hands. Except the incidental mention 
of the few he had baptized, and the administration by Philip 
the deacon, in a single instance, the records will be searched 
in vain for precedent or authority on this subject. Nor does 
all the early history of Christianity furnish a single syllable to 
controvert the emphatic declaration of the learned Mosheim, 
that “At first, all who were engaged in propagating Chris- 
tianity, administered this rite: nor can it be called in question, 
that whoever persuaded any person to embrace Christianity, 
could baptize his own disciples.” 

How absurd it appears for anti-prelatical Baptists, to sym- 
bolize with the perverters of ordinances, and even go beyond 
Rome herself, in attributing peculiar sacredness to the inci- 
dental, immaterial, and perfectly unscriptural question, “who 
baptized you?” 

‘The proper subjects of church ordinances, are specified in 
various ways with great carelulness and particularity. They 
are described in the record before us, as “they that gladly 
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received the word” which had just been preached to them,— 
avery pertinent description of genuine faith. It is not said, 
“they and their children, with the servants born in their house 
or bought with their money,” as was the law of the national 
rite of circumcision; but simply and only they that gladly 
received the word. Nor is there any evidence in the Bible, 
that there was one admitted to either of these ordinances, who 
did not possess faith, and the cordial reception of the gospel. 
I could prove this by a hundred admissions reluctantly drawn 
from those who would be glad to believe otherwise if they 
could. With this perfectly agrees the scope of the great 
commission, to disciple and baptize all nations; and the sub- 
joined declaration, “he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” Where is there a word of address in the Scriptures 
to baptized unbelievers ? On the contrary, the uniform decla- 
ration is, “as many as have been baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ.” 

But will it be said, Little children were certainly brought 
to Christ? Yes, but “Jesus baptized not,” and he never 
required others to baptize such. But again, are there not four 
households mentioned as baptized? Yes, and of whom did 
they consist? That of Stephanas, are expressly said to be 
such as addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints. Of 
Lydia we know nothing particular, whether she had either 
husband or children, young or old; but it is incidentally men- 
tioned that the Apostle entered into the house of Lydia, and 
*‘comforted the brethren.” In case of Cornelius, who had 
called together his kinsmen and near friends to hear the 
peers of Peter, “the Holy Ghost fell on all them that 

eard the word,” and this induced Peter to command them to 
be baptized. While in reference to the Jailor, the testimony 
is if possible more express, that he “rejoiced, believing in God 
with all his house.” How triumphantly is this hypothetical 
peumsent removed by positive, incidental evidence. 
tis worthy of distinct notice, that the same requisitions are 
made for the one ordinance, as for the other ; nor can a title of 
scriptural authority be adduced for debarring those properly 
baptized, and who continue to walk worthily as dear children, 
from all the rights and privileges of members in the church, 
and of course from the table of the Lord. Join to this, the 
express requirement, again and again stated, believe and be 
baptized, repent and be baptized, be baptized every one of you 
[i. e. the subjects of instruction, of faith, and a new obedience, 
not every one of you with your unconscious babes]. In the 
declaration that “ baptism is the answer of a good conscience 
toward God,” it is of course fully implied that an unconscious 
babe can have no part. 
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How widely many of those who profess to be guided by the 
maxim of Chillingworth,—the Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants,—have departed from its express teach- 
ing, bv extending the initiatory ordinance, to those who have 
neither part nor lot in this matter; and how fearfully corrupt- 
ing and disastrous has been this perversion, both to the 
churches and to the world around, deserves to be held up to 
the view, and rung in the ears, and pressed upon the con- 
science and heart of all evangelical denominations. Till this 
‘pillar of Popery” be removed, the collossal temple of abomi- 
nations will not be demolished. May the Lord hasten it, and 
all who love the purity and prosperity of his churches, shall 
say, Amen ! 

The order, and manner of administering these ordinances, 
comes finally to be considered. 

We have seen that a profession of faith, or that which satis- 
factorily implied it, admitted to the ordinance of baptism. By 
this act most probably, but perhaps by a separate act or vote 
of the church, the baptized were added to it, and thenceforth 
continued in the regular observance of the other ordinance, 
the breaking of bread, which the Saviour had instituted as a 
memorial of himself, a showing forth of his death until he 
come. There is no evidence in the Bible that this order was 
ever set aside,—either on the ground that there was not a 
natural and proper precedence of the one to the other,—that 
each and all should first put on Christ, before walking in 
him,—should first be washed before sitting down at his 
board;—or on that other most lax and untenable ground 
assumed by some. that ignorance or misconception had led 
certain individuals to neglect the first, while they still lay 
claim to the last. If close adherence to this plain, and funda- 
mental rule of the Scriptures, subjects us and our churches to 
the vituperation and obloquy of our neighbors, Jet us bear it 
patiently, rejoicing that they find no worse thing to say of us, 
than that we tenaciously adhere to the divinely authorized pat- 
tern. The time will come, when they will be ashamed and 
humbled, for the attempt to stigmatize us, as narrow minded 
bigots, as unduly assuming our superiority, because in carrying 
out our Lord’s Will, we are scrupulously governed by the 
directions of his Testament. “ The very head and front of our 
offending, hath this extent—no more.” And yet for this, we 
are daily branded as schismatics and sectarians of the most 
unpardonable kind; the welkin rings, and the press groans 
with the abortive attempt to make us odious, as the abettors of 
close communion! Let those who complain, only show us 
that they are scripturally baptized, and most welcome shall 
they be made to come and sit down with us at the table of our 
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Common Lord. But while they strive so earnestly to divert 
attention from the only real point of difference between us,— 
What is baptism ?—by a senseless prating against our adhe- 
rence to the law which they profess to follow in regard to 
communion, can we fail to discover the motive which actuates 
them? Or wouldit be uncharitable to ask them, whether they 
are not aware of using a disingenuous artifice, to divert atten- 
tion from their own weak point ? 

‘The manner of administering these ordinances, especially 
the first, in reference to which there has been most dispute, 
seems sufficiently plain, as from the very nature of the case 
might have been anticipated. For it is an external act, easily 
susceptible of definition in such a language as the Greek, sig- 
nally discriminating and exact as it is universally allowed to 
be in reference to all external things. ‘That the word baptize 
means to immerse, to dip, to plunge, is stated in the clearest and 
strongest terms by all the most respectable authorities. The 
Greeks, who ought to understand their own language best, 
have always understood this to be its meaning, and have prac- 
ticed accordingly. So did the Latin and other occidental 
churches for centuries, as their expensive baptisteries for 
immersion still testify. Such is the only form agreeing with 
the places resorted to for this ordinance,—as the Jordan, and 
Enon, because there was much water there; and the actions 
described,—as going down into the water, and coming up out 
of the water: and especially that figurative allusion which 
strikingly exhibits what was done in baptism, as being buried 
with Christ. It is difficult to see how any thing can be made 
plain, if this is not. Nor was there ever any difficulty, in find- 
ing ample conveniences for immersion, wherever men live, in 
city or country, from the equator to the polar circles. 

So also the manner of the breaking of bread—if we would 
adhere to the model which inspiration has furnished—would 
settle the question at once and forever against the Popish wor- 
ship of the host. In instituting this blessed ordinance, Christ 
did not take bread and wine, and, elevating them before the 
people, say, this is my body and my blood, therefore worship 
them—or kneel to them in semblance of worship. But as he 
was sitting at meat, he took bread and blessed it, and said, take 
eat, this is (or represents) my body broken for you; this do in 
remembrance of me. So afterwards of the cup, emphatically 
enjoining with striking adaptedness to meet and rebuke the 
withholding of the cup from the people, and engrossing it by 
the priests alone, as Romanists do, * drink ye all, of it.” How 
some churches, professedly Protestant, can still assimilate te 
the mother of abominations, so far as to insist that communis 
cants shall kneel to receive the eucharist, is one of the mon; 
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strous inconsistencies, which were noé left behind, in coming 
out of Babylon. | 

Two other subordinate questions of some interest may here 
be raised—Did the primitive Church require any term of pro- 
bation or trial, before welcoming professed disciples to the 
ordinances and membership; and second, any acquiescence in 
a proposed creed or formula of faith and practice? Now if 
both these questions must be answered in the negative, it cer- 
tainly is incumbent on those practising or advocating some- 
thing different, to give a valid reason for such a departure 
from an authorized model. 

In mere circumstantials of this kind, nothing like express 
prescription was to have been expected ; and in applying any 
early example to our different circumstances, care should be 
taken that the very points in which we need guidance, are so 
nearly similar that we may safely argue from one to the 
other. It is not by any contended, that it is always necessary 
to insist on the probation of one who may desire to be bap- 
tized, and join the church. ‘There are individuals in such cir- 
cumstances, as would make it eminently proper to be bap- 
tized immediately on their professed conversion. That this 
was the common practice in apostolic days is very probable. 
The very act of professing one’s self a disciple furnished then 
a fiery ordeal to test the genuineness of the professed subjec- 
tion to Christ, which in our greatly altered circumstances, it is 
obvious, we now have not. ‘lo any farther delay than is requi- 
site to ascertain, as far as human wisdom and faithfulness can, 
the genuineness of the professed conversion to Christ, the spirit 
of the New Testament examples is opposed. More than this 
cannot be rightly claimed for them. So also of creeds and 
confessions. ‘There were then no rival sects, each professing 
to be the true church, and that all others were false. In our 
altered situation, with all the variant opinions of what the 
Bible teaches on the most simple and fundamental principles, 
and with the clear injunction to members of a church to be 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment, 
what rational objection can there be, that those who volunta- 
rily covenant to unite in a church should say to one another, 
and to the world, that they believe the Sacred Scriptures teach 
such and such important truths? Where creeds are held thus 
subordinately to God’s word, they may certainly be harmless, 
and most of our churches by adopting them, seem to have 
declared that they regard them useful. This, however, is not 
the case with all. Some of our most respectable churches 
have always repudiated the use of any creed, but the Bible. 
Nor has the adopting or rejecting such symbols of faith, been 
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held a matter of sufficient moment to mar the fellowship of 
those holding the one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism. 

Were not this article in danger of undue length, it would be 
pleasant and appropriate to append to it the consideration of 
some of the practical uses of these church ordinances. They 
can only be named here, without the attempt at expanding 
them into their appropriate magnitude. Look at them, 1. as a 
test of obedience, 2. 2 development of love to Christ, 3. signifi- 
cant of separation from the world, and deadness to it, 4. as an 
emblem of purity, and 5. an incitement to holy and loving 
unity of the followers of Christ. Planted together, in the like- 
ness of his death, and sitting together at his table, they being 
many are one in him, for they are all partakers of the one loaf. 

Nor can I close this paper without a word or two of caution ; 
lest the best things by perversion become the worst. See 
1 Cor. 10: first twelve verses. Christ has instituted but two 
simple ordinances, to indicate to us that the religion he esta- 
blished was spiritual rather than ritual; and the early and 
wide perversion of even these, ought to awaken our gratitude, 
that they were not more numerous. 

Again, we have need of caution, lest our adherence to the 
more scriptural form and design of these ordinances, be allowed 
to alienate us unduly from Christian brethren for whom Christ 
died. Let our motto ever be, whereto we have attained, we 
will walk by the same rule, we will mind the same things— 
while most heartily we pray, peace be on all them who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Adhering to these coun- 
sels and cautions, we may reasonably hope for a recurrence of 
the scenes of early days, and as believing multitudes of men 
and women take up their cross and follow that Divine 
Redeemer, whose foot-prints they love to trace, they will 
constrain a hitherto unbelieving world, to yield themselves to 
the allurement of their example. : Omicron. 


[A small body of early Baptists, called THz Cottecians or Ruinspureu, are 
thus described in a veritable history, not generally accessible in this country. ] 


A curious account is given in Picart’s voluminous work on 
the Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the various: Nations 
of the Known World, (an English translation of which was 
published in 1737, in six volumes, folio,) of a people called Col- 
legians, who were accustoned in the seventeenth century to 
meet twice a year at Rhinsburgh, near Leyden, in Holland. 
When they had assembled, two discourses were delivered, 
* the first,” says Picart, “on the Lord’s supper in general, and 
the death of Christ in particular ; the other explains the motives 
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of their meeting in that village, to unite themselves like Chris- 
tians and brethren without distinction of parties.” . . . . 
“ They deplore the evils which flow from schisms: ‘ Is it not 
much better, says a Rhinsburgian teacher, ‘to admit every 
Christian who believes the scripture, and endeavors to live up 
to its rules, according to the law of Christ? We therefore 
invite them all to take the communion with us, without mind- 
ing the odious appellations with which they are bespattered, 
and without giving any room in our souls to that gall of bit- 
terness which most men look upon as a proof of their zeal for 
the doctrines of Christ.’ These and such discourses being 
ended, they perform the communion service, in the same man- 
ner as the Calvinists. The alms collected from the faithful are 
deposited in the hands of the Secretary of that village, who 
gives a receipt for it, and distributes it to the poor of Rhins- 
burgh. ‘This solemnity is concluded with a discourse by way 
of thanksgiving to God ; and next morning they take leave of 
one another, with mutual exhortations to perseverance in the 
true religion and faithful service of God. All may speak, 
teach, or administer the communion; yet these functions are 
generally performed by people who beforehand are prepared, 
and sometimes appointed to do it. 

“Next to the Lord’s supper,” continues Picart, “ the only 
remarkable ceremony of these sectaries, is their baptism; of 
which, one of their own members gives the following account: 
The candidate for baptism makes publicly his profession of 
faith on a Saturday in the morning, before an assembly of 
Rhinsburghers, held for that purpose; a discourse is pro- 
nounced on the excellency and nature of baptism; the minis- 
ter and candidate go together to a pond, behind a house 
belonging to the sect (we might call it @ hospital, since they 
receive for nothing those who have not wherewithal to pay 
their reckoning at the inns). In that pond the neophite, cate- 
chumen, or candidate, is baptized by immersion ; if a man, he 
has 2 waistcoat and drawers ; if a woman, a boddice and pet- 
ticoat, with leads at the bottom, for the sake,of decency. The 
minister, in the same dress as the men wear, is also in the 
water, and plunges them in it, pronouncing, at the same time, 
the form used by most Christian communions. This being 
over, they put on their clothes, go back to the meeting, and 
hear an exhortation to perseverance in complying with the 
precepts of Christ. A public prayer is said, and canticles or 
psalms sung.” 

Rhinsburgh being too far for the Frieslanders of the same 
sentiments, they met annually to partake of the Lord’s supper 
at Lewarden. 


[An engraving representing the baptism of these Collegians, taken from Picart’s 
work, is now exhibited in the Baptist Library, at Moorgate Street, London. ] 
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[The following article, transcribed and forwarded with the subjoined remarks, 
by a beloved ‘brother now on heathen ground, we have slightly abridged. It 
appears to have been occasioned by a preceding review, some of whose positions 
it controverts. ] 

First, as to the general unhealthiness of the climate of India. 
That a tropical clime cannot be so salubrious to our northern 
constitutions as that of the temperate zone, we shall not have 
the temerity to deny. But by avoiding exposure to the 
extremes of temperature, and by such modifications of it as we 
may effect, much may be done towards rendering India a land 
in which we may live with considerable comfort, and labor 
with considerabie energy. High feeding and rash exposure, 
the grand evil of our earliest predecessors :in India, are not so 
common now, and ought not to be known at all as character- 
istic of missionaries, and indeed are not, so far as my know- 
ledge extends. Our poverty is one good guarantee against 
the first, and J should hope our sense of duty will suffice for 
the second. Still, more of quietness and repose of character 
might be cultivated with advantage, as also a contraction rather 
than an extension of our wants, and when practicable, a dele- 
gating to others what is not essentially ministerial in our em- 
ployments. These thoughts may to some seem but distantly 
connected with the subject of preservation of health, but I 
think experience will decide they enter deeply into the ques- 
tion. They have to do with that calmness and evenness of 
spirit, which, more than aught else in India, is the condition of 
good health. Matters of a secular nature, which are foreign 
to our special object,-and bring us into collision with the 
worst part of the native character, have a tendency to irritate, 
and consequently to injure. It would be well to familiarize our 
minds with the personal habits and conduct of our blessed 
Master, so far as they may be learned from authentic sources 
—well both for ourselves and our work. 

I will add a few statistical items, which I apprehend may, 
without a great discount upon the Indian climate, be compared 
with the life and labors of a similar number of ministers in 
England, and especially in America, substituting reasons of 
suspension from active labor at home for the foreign mission- 
arv’s furlough. 

fam a missionary of upwards of twenty years’ standing, 
and since [ have been in the field, there have been sixteen 
other brethren associated with me. Of these, two have died, 
one an older laborer, after nine years’ active service, and the 
other a youth, cut down at the close of his first year. The 
first was, in fact, of a consumptive family, and gave indications 
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of being diseased before he came to India; the other was re- 
markably predisposed for diseases, such as usually prove fatal 
in India. In twenty-three years, sixteen brethren have entered 
the field from England and America. ‘Two, after nine or ten 
years’ labor, had to receive a furlough, and returned, making 
upwards of twenty years’ service. Three, after three or four 
years’ labor, have returned, and are laboring at home. One, 
after seven years’ labor, remains in India, in another department, 
in good health. One has returned to England quite well. 
One, after five years’ labor, has taken a furlough, and is re- 
turning to his post; and one, after the same time, is undecided 
about yeturning on his wife’s account. Hight brethren still 
remain in the field. It will then be seen, there -have been two 
deaths out of sixteen laborers in twenty-three years. 

The second point on which the sentiment of the reviewer 
needs modification, is that of the aspect presented by the sick 
room in India. All that he has said is true, but itis not the 
whole truth, What is my own sick room? for itis to facts we 
must appeal. Mv one storied house contains four apartments, 
besides the corner rooms in the verandah. My sitting-room 
and bed-room opening into each other, have a southern aspect, 
while the entrance is at the west. Along this southern front 
stretches my garden, with the rose-bushes still in full bloom ; 
close up to the verandoh, the honey-suckle climbing gracefully 
over its trellis; the passion flower of three kinds flourishing 
Juxuriantly at a short distance, but full in sight; the petunia, 
white and red; the carnation, the China rose, Indian pink, 
helloyhock, several varieties of lily, tuberose, Michaelmas 
daisy, variegated laurel, hilietrope, &c., &c., all blossoming 
just before me. Farther back are the graceful carcarina, 
parkinsonic, chompa, jamrool, and farthest off the plaintain. 
These are intersected with beautiful creepers and convolvu- 
ses too numerous to mention; and all this within an enclosure 
of half a bigah. Farther off are the school premises, with 
their busv inmates, the chapel, and other mission buildings, 
while to;the west, far away, the dark blue hills crown all: over 
my garden, a fresh breeze from the ocean blows from early 
afternoon till near sun-rise next morning. Now is this all to 
go for nothing? as though in England only cheerful scenery 
could be found. - 

But let us come within doors, and enter the sick man’s room. 
I have a bed as good as I wish, and as convenient, with linen 
whiter than England can boast. I have sofas at small cost, on 
which I can ehange my position. J have a bathing room, with 
conveniences at hand not often found in England. A kind 
and skilful doctor visits me night and morning. By my bed- 
side at all times is a faithful affectionate wife, “occasional Nake 
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lieved or assisted by an adopted daughter. The sympathising 
note is coming continually, and as soon as I am able to see 
friends, one and the other calls to chat a pleasant half hour. 
Nor are the welcome presents wanting, of such things as it is 
deemed a sick man may need or use. ‘True, I have native 
servants, but they have, with all their defects, many good and 
useful qualities. Nor is the pleasant book, or cheerful picture 
excluded from my dwelling. ‘The weather is indeed hot, and 
the parching fever most distressing, but a willing little girl fans 
me with a bunch of peacock’s feathers, affording as much air 
as I can bear, and the grateful soda draught comes now and 
then, refreshing as the water of life. And sweeter still is it to 
me to hear the native Hindoo female read from the book of 
Psalms, in her own tongue, the holy thoughts of David in his 
affliction. Jam putting down facts as they occur to me, and 
I might add many more, but there is enough to show that a 
sick-room in India is not all desolation. 

This, be it remembered, is but a sketch of a very humble 
dwelling, which any man with a hundred rupees a month may 
command. What then, may, or ought to be, the description of 
the rich man’s abode?* — The instance selected by the reviewer 
is not a fair specimen. Doubtless many similar or worse 
scenes may be found among bachelors in England, London 
especially ; and when depravity is added to this state of single 
discomfort, the picture may become truly appalling. If, there- 
fore, we would form a true idea of the sick room in India, 
other and far more favorable instances than those selected by 
the reviewer must be brought forward. 

I think that we may fairly conclude that India is not all bar- 
renness, and that an Indian sick room is not necessarily of all 
sick rooms the most miserable. To the native of the soil, or 
the European born here, having his kith and kin around him, 
and his earliest associations blending with his Indian home, it 
may indeed afford comforts such as few lands can yield. It is 
then to other considerations we must refer, as the source of 
those feelings peculiar to the English in India; and this brings 
me to the third point in the review | wish to notice. 

Far be it from me to deprecate the love of home, “sweet 
home.” ‘Twenty years of exile have not damped my ardent 
love to the land of my birth. How often am I ready to 
attempt something poetical, in order to embody my yearnings 
over the scenes of my youth. 


* For those who live in the neighborhood of the Ganges, how pleasant and 
beneficial is a trip on the river to the convalescent, and how comfortable is the 
accommodation afforded by the nicely built pinnace or budgerow. 
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Oh England, far, fair, distant isle, 

Though long a wanderer from thy strand, 
Nor time nor distance could beguile, 

My heart from thee, my native land. 


I object not to the reproof addressed to those money-scrapers, 
who linger on in India merely to amass wealth. Let them 
profit by it, if they can be so instructed, but I question its ten- 
dency in respect to those who have good and weighty cause 
to remain in India, ifso be they may stay with safety. 

When disease invades the frame, and the spirits sink, the 
thoughts are apt to turn to the opening scenes of life. We 
forget sorrows which embittered childhood and youth, and live 
over again only those pleasant scenes we love to cherish. 
Eagerly, then, would we revisit our native home. We would 
thread again the copse-wood path, throw ourselves beneath the 
old oak tree, or beech-wood ‘bower. We would inhale the 
life-breathing breeze on our native hill or plain. We would 
gaze on old faces, hear old sweet voices, and love every living 
thing, yea, every bush or flower we once were familiar with. 
And when the friend suggests you had better, when you 
recover, take a furlough, and the doctor soon proposes the 
same course, how strong is the inducement to comply, to for- 
sake all, and hasten far away. But is there no delusion in all 
this?’ Isthere no over-wrought imagining that influences im- 
properly the mind? Happy England is indeed England still. 
Its healthy breezes and convenient scenes, and habits, and 
food, and friends may repair the wastes of a tropical climate, 
and restore health to the pallid cheek; but still it is not all 
gold that glitters. He who has long been absent will find the 
picture of home cherished in the’memory, will ill compare with 
stern reality, when he treads again his native soil. Probably 
most of those he knew and loved will have passed away for- 
ever. Few will recognise the stranger. The companions of 
his youth are grown men and women, immersed in their own 
cares, and forgetful of him who so vividly remembers them 
as they were. The old oak tree will, if still standing, look 
dwarfish and far different from the embowering green in which 
fancy painted it. Perhaps a chilling sense of loneliness will 
creep over the warm heart, and the stranger, sad and solitary, 
will steal away to the family grave to read the names of all he 
loved, inscribed there, till at length a voice seems to come up 
from the generations of the departed dead, “ You too are a 
stranger and pilgrim upon the earth, as all your fathers were.” 

Henceforth the spell is broken; the picture memory loved 
to look upon is disfigured, and perhaps now becomes painful 
to contemplate, and the stranger turns away, feeling that his 
home and his heart are in India. He remains no longer in 
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England than business calls, and then hastens back, if he may, 
thankful for his comfortable Indian home. 

My moral then would be widely different, as applicable to 
different classes. Let those who come to India merely to 
occupy some lucrative, or so deemed respectable post in So- 
ciety, return soon as they may; better a bare sufficiency at 
home than luxury here. But .how many of these, if acting 
under right motives, if thev would live lives of piety and active 
benevolence, might make India a happy residence, and be the 
means of benefitting their fellow-men—a course, even though 
it should be short, far better than a ‘long, useless life, a mere 
living to one’s self. But it is to my fellow-missionaries I ad- 
dress myself, and to them [I say, Do not be deluded by vain 
imaginings, nor too hasty in taking every hint to seek the 
shores of England. Separate what is true from what is mere 
illusion, and ask how far it is really necessary to seek a voy- 
age home merely for health, You owe something to your 
great Master, something to the Society to which you are 
attached, something to the heathen, something to your bre- 
thren, and happy is he who estimates this aright; he may do 
so too late. 

I condemn not the voyage home when really necessary. It 
is often the means of preserving valuable lives for the future 
service of Christ. But I would guard against that’ morbid 
seeking after a change which I fear is a. growing evil, and 
which too often induces at length the necessity it fancied. 
“ Happy is that servant that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth,” 

Yours, &c., 
CoNnVALESCENT. 
My Dear Pasror :—I have transcribed the preceding arti- 


cle from the “Calcutta Christian Observer,” and send it to 


vou for two reasons; first, because the picture of life in India 
is so graphically and truthfully drawn; and secondly, because 
it may serve to correct an erroneous impression, more or less 
prevalent in America, that the sacrifices, self-denials, and hard- 
ships to which the missionaries in India are subject, are quite 
unparalleled in any other part of the world. ‘The application 
of the article is to Bengal; but, with some modification, it will 
apply equally to the eastern shore of the Bay—to the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces. Civilization in hither India, it is true, is far in 
advance of civilization in this part of the world. Indeed, the 
Calcutta press is accustomed to speak of these provinces as 
the “ outskirts of civilization.” In proportion to this difference 
is the location of the hither Indian missionary more desirable 
than the Burman missionary; the former having within his 
reach the comforts and the luxuries of civilized life. Butasan 
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offset to these, the Burman missionary has the advantage ofa 
much healthier climate. 1 have not the means of instituting a 
true comparison in this respect, but state what is the popular 
expression and universally conceded truth, that there is no 
healthier climate in India than Tenasserim provinces. 

The year with us, you know, is divided into three seasons, 
viz: the cold, hot and rainy seasons. What is called, by way 
of distinction, the cold season, is from November to February, 
during which, in January, there are sometimes a few nights 
and mornings when the warmth of a fire would not be uncom- 
fortable, but the days are always hot, with an intense glare of 
the sun, and a cool, dry, and feverish east wind blowing, ordi- 
narily from nine or ten in the morning, until sun-set. Heavy 
dews fall, and the morning fogs are dense. With February 
the heat of the days begin to increase, and by the middle of 
May are almost insufferable, and would be quite, were it not 
for the strong breeze which, while it refreshes the drooping 
spirits, Warns us to be careful that flannel is protecting our 
bodies against the consequences of a too sudden check of per- 
spiration. During May, frequent showers fall, accompanied 
by heavy thunder and lightning, and usually about the last of 
the month, the rainy season has fairly commenced. The dry 
east wind gives place to the wet.S. W. monsoon, which brings* 
on In rapid succession its ocean clouds, roaring like a cataract 
as they approach you, and gladdening the parched earth with 
their watery contents. During the rainy season, the amount 
of water which usually falls in this latitude, as indicated by the 
pluriometer, is about 200 inches. Not unfrequently from six 
to eight inches falls within twenty-four hours. But, notwith- 
standing this heavy fall of water, and the long continuance of 
the rains, it is not prejudicial to health. It is to the rains, 
indeed, that we are partly indebted for a healthier climate 
than Bengal ;’ as while the sun is obscured here by ever- 
moving masses of rain-clouds, it is there sending down, with 
little variance or alteration, its burning rays. Frequent showers 
they have, but the burning suns which succeed them, tend to 
induce a miasma, and the alternations of sunshine and shower 
are not conducive to health. Occasionally there is a break in 
the rains here, when the sun comes forth in the fullness of his 
strength, making us not sorry when he hides his head again 
behind the dark clouds. ™ 

It will be seen, therefore, that what is called the hot season 
here, is of short continuance, while the hot season in the other 
coast countries continues through the period of our rains. 

The high ground and sea breezes which we enjoy, are ano- 
ther reason of the superiority of our climate, the Bengal pre- 
sidency being for the most part low land, and its capitol more 
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than 120 miles from the sea. The only advantages possessed 
over us in being a higher latitude is, that during the cold sea- 
son, the thermometer falls a few degrees Jower than on this 
coast; but during the hot season, it never rises higher here 
than at Calcutta. 

Besides our superiority of climate, almost every thing which 
the writer has said of the comforts of his Indian home, may be 
equally true of an Indian home here. My own compound, 
indeed, exhibits a variety, excellence and beauty of fruits and 
flowers, which the individual most highly favored with the 
bounties of Providence in our native land might well be proud 
of, and at no other expense than the planting of them, and 
keeping in subjection the rebellious weeds. The thousand 
nameless perplexities resulting from the existence of caste on 
the other coast we are happily exempt from. Indeed, I have 
often thought that, with the comforts which we enjoy, if I 
could but call around me the friendly scenes and loved com- 
panions of other days, and withal enjoy now and then the lux- 
ury of a frosty morning, or a cold “north-wester,” I should 
never want a residence elsewhere than in India. 

But without further comment, I beg to express the hope that 
-you may procure the insertion of the article herewith sent, as 
I feel quite sure its tendency will be to elicit more compassion 
for the spiritual bondage of the heathen, and less for the (in 
many respects) imaginary sufferings of the heralds of salvation. 

Tavoy, Oct. 10, 1845. T.S. Ranney. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Seventh Anniversary was held in the Sanson Street Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, April 29th, 1846. The President, Rev. Joseph H. 
Kennard, of Philadelphia, opened the meeting. Rev. David Benedict, 
of Rhode Island, prayed. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, by which it appeared that the 
receipts were $22,727.96. The property of the Society in stereotype 
plates, books, and tracts, amounts to $16,718.09, showing a gain to the 
capital of the Society during the year of $4,176.60. 

The annual report of the Board ef Managers was read by Rev. J. M. 
Peck, Corresponding Secretary. It mentioned the death of one of the 
Vice Presidents, Joseph H. Marshall, of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Publications Issued—The Board issued the ‘“*Complete Works of 
Andrew Fuller,” in three octavo volumes, including 2,420 pages. Also, 
they have stereotyped a revised edition of “Howell on Sacramental 
Communion,” and an original work on the “ Deaconship,” by the same 
author ; a new edition of “Tales of Truth, by the Rev. Dr. Babcock ;” 
‘Scripture Tales, by Rev. Dr. Belcher ;” “'The Serpent Uncoiled, or a 
_ full-length picture of Universalism.” A new edition of ‘ Carson on Bap- 
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tism,” has been published, and the ‘“ Baptist Manual” has been revised. 
‘*Hinton’s History of Baptism” is partially stereotyped. Five thousand 
copies of the Psalmist have been printed. An Indian Hymn Book has 
been printed. About 50,000 volumes have been circulated during the 
year. Oftracts reprinted, there have been 26 numbers, 18,987 copies, and 
306,401 pages. 

Periodicals. —The ** Almanac and Baptist Register,” for 1846, has been 
continued, and 17,000 copies circulated. The Weekly Record has been 
discontinued since the first of January. A gratuitous Quarterly Record 
will be issued in its place, containing a list of donations, reports of colpor- 
teurs, &c. 

Agencies.—Rev. J. B. Olcott has labored in portions of New York and 
Connecticut. Rev. H. H. Haff, has chiefly labored in the middle section 
of New York. Rev. S. Leach has performed agency service in Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. J. M. Peck visited sixty-six churches, and travelled 
7,169 miles. 

Colporteurs.—This department is rapidly gaining favor. Rev. A. B. 
Harris has labored in Missouri and Illinois, travelled 4,326 miles, visited 
960 families, 60 churches, sold 1,322 bound volumes, and distributed 
10,000 pages of tracts.. Rev. D. R. Murphy is a colporteur missionary in 
south-western Missouri. Rev. W. H. Briggs labors in middle and northern 
Illinois. Several others are engaged, and among them Rev. David 
Rothen, a German, in Ohio, among the emigrants in that state. 

New Auzxiliaries.—Au efficient auxiliary was formed in North Carolina, 
at the session of the Convention in Raleigh. 

Ministers’ Libraries—About twenty ministers’ libraries have been gra- 
tuitously bestowed. 

Life Members.—Seventy life members, by the payment of twenty dol- 
lars each, have been added. 

Legacies—From Nicholas Brown, R.I., (annuity) $200. J. H. Hay- 
den, Conn., $100. Barker legacy, N. H., $350. Jesse Mercer, Ga., 
$1,555. John Allen, R. I., $600. 

Foreign Field.—Pressing calls have been received from Oncken, to 
eee and print Pengilly in German; also from France, and from 

ina. : 

The following officers and managers were elected by ballot: 

Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Philadelphia, President. 
ee Davis, Massachusetts, 
homas Wattson, Pennsylvania, : . 
Wilttain Hf. Turgin! Genteia, fiver, Eipeidartes 
Joseph H. Shepherd, Tennessee, J 
Rev. Thos. S. Malcom, Philadelphia,C orresponding Secretary. 


C. A. Wilson, Recording Secretary. 
William W. Keen, ae ‘Treasurer. 
B. R. Loxley, 6 Assistant Treasurer. 

MANAGERS. 

Rev. Geo. B. Ide, Mr. Isaac Ford, 
‘* A. D. Gillette, “ John C. Davis, 
«J. L. Burrows, ‘6 Isaac Reed, 
‘© ‘Wm. Shadrach, ‘Thomas Rawlings, 
‘“ G. S. Webb, * David Jayne, 
‘¢ Geo. Kempton, ‘ Wm. Bucknell, Jr. 
‘“ Wa. L. Dennis, “Wilson Jewell, 
* Geo. Higgins, “Davis Brower, 
‘© Jno. C. Harrison, «© Franklin Lee, 

Mr. J. M. Linnard, ‘ Ered. W. Kohler. 


‘© John Davis, 
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Rev. G. J. Miles, General Agent of the Pennsylvania Baptist Missionary 
Convention, offered the following resolution, seconded by J. S. Webb, 
with addresses by brethren Miles, Ide, Challiss, and Ketcham : 


Resolved, That the Report be adopted, and published under the direction of the 
Board of Managers. 


The Anniversary Sermon was preached by Rev. John Dowling, of 
New York, from Matt. 11: 2—5. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of this Society be respectfully ten- 

dered to the Rev. B. M. Sanders, and Dr. William H. Turpin, of Georgia, for 
their attention, zeal, and success, in obtaining and remitting $1,555.34, it being 
the portion of the legacy of the late Rev. Jesse Mercer, of Georgia, which, by the 
decision of Court, has come to this Society ;—and that fund be invested in the 
stereotype plates of ‘“‘ The Complete Works of Andrew Fuller.” 
_ Resolved, That the Colporteur Missionary system of this Society commends 
itself to the public for its economy, its adaptedness to the circumstances of many 
Baptist ministers, its facilities i providing valuable instruction to destitute 
churches. and its effect on the ministers who engage in it. 

Resolved, That the calls for aid from the foreign field on the treasury of this 
Society, should be responded to by our brethren in liberal contributions for that 
specific object. 

Resolved, That Gospet Truru, diffused throughout our country by the living 
teacher, and by the instrumentality of the press, is, under God, its safeguard from 
every pernicious error. 


The congregation was addressed by brethren Peck, Dowling, and 
Malcom. 

Thomas Wattson, Esq., on behalf of the Committee of Finance, intro- 
duced the following resolution, on which he offered remarks : 


Resolved, That an effort be made to raise, by subscription, a special fund of ten 
thousand dollars, for the use of this Society, the interest of which shall be appro- 
priated exclusively to the gratuitous distribution of books and tracts of our publi- 
cations to the destitute throughout our country, at the discretion of the Board of 
Managers; and that said subscriptions be made payable in four quarterly instal- 
ments, commencing when the whole amount is subscribed. : 


As a commencement of the $10,000 effort, pledges were given from five 
individuals to the amount of $2,000. 

On motion of Rey. A. D. Gillette, seconded by Rev. William Shad- 
rach, . 

Resolved, That this Society has accepted the resignation of the Rev. J. M. 
Peck, as Corresponding Secretary, at his voluntary and urgent solicitation, with 
reluctance, and our regrets are mitigated by the assurance entertained that its 
interests in future will be promoted by his services in its behalf, in his ministerial 
operations in the field of his future labors. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are most heartily tendered to our 
beloved brother Peck for his important and indefatigable services rendered in 
behalf of this Society; the effects of which are seen in the augmentation of its 
capital over nine thousand dollars, during. his term of official connection with it, 
and felt in its colporteur and other agencies put in successful operation during 
that period of time. 


The Society then adjourned. 


SPECIAL MEETING IN BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


The Society held a special meeting in the First Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday, May 18, to carry forward the $10,000 effort, and secure 
<o-operation from those who were unable to attend the business anniver- 
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sary. Rev. J. H. Kennard, was in the chair; and Rev. J. J. Woolsey, 
Secretary. 

In the afternoon, the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Thomas S. Mal- 
com, explained the objects of the Society, inreference to the West, desti- 
tute ministers, foreign field, colporteurs, &c. 

Rey. J. B. Olcott, an agent, made interesting statements. 

Rey. John Peck expressed a deep interest in the Society. 

Rey. B. M. Hill regarded it as the right arm of Home Missions. 

In the evening, an abstract of the annual report was read by the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. John Taylor Jones, of 
Siam, and unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the calls for aid from the rorEIGN FIELD upon the treasury of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, should be responded to by our brethi- 
ren in liberal contributions for that specific object. 


On motion of Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Richmond, Va., seconded by 
Rey. M. Booth, of Michigan, it was 


Resolved, That the plan of making donations of libraries to destitute ministers, 
and gratuitously circulating our books and tracts in.destitute portions of our 
country, commends itself to our sympathies, and calls for our hearty co-ope- 
ration. 


The meeting was then addressed by brethren Thomas Watson, and 
Wiliam Bucknell, Jr., of Philadelphia, presenting and explaining a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting in Philadelphial, as follows : 


Resolved, 'That an effort be made to raise a special fund of $10,000, for the use 
of this Society, the interest of which shall be appropriated exclusively to the gra- 
tuitous distribution of books and tracts, of our publications, to the destitute 
throughout our country, at the discretion of the Board of Managers, and that the 
subscriptions be made payable in four quarterly instalments, commencing when 
the whole amount is subscribed. 


Rev. John Dowling, of New York, offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That in the publication of the valuable works of standard Baptist 
literature, the Board of this Society are performing a work of vast importance to 
the prosperity and growth of our denomination, and one which deserves the 
rmanche gratitude, and should claim the liberal co-operation of every American 

aptist. 


On motion of Rey. A. H. Stowell, of Vermont, it was 


Resolved, That the American Baptist Publication Society, is of equal import- 
ance in its place, with the Foreign, the Home Mission, and the Bible Societies, 
in the renovation of our land, and that it is eminently deserving of a better sup- 
port than it has hitherto received. 


Rev. Levi Tucker, of Buffalo, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 


Resolved, 'That the Colporteur system of this Society commends itself to our 
churches, for its economy, adaptation to the circumstances of many Baptist 
ministers, its facilities for providing valuable instruction to destitute churches, 
and its effect on the ministers who engage in it. 


The following resolution was offered by Rey. S. B. Swaim, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, 'That pastors of churches be requested to present the claims of this 
Society once during the current year. | 
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Addresses were made by Rev. John Taylor Jones, Missionary from 
Siam; Rey. E. L. Magoon, of Richmond, Va.; Rev. Mr. Booth, of 
Michigan; brethren Wattson and Bucknell, of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Levi ‘Tucker of Buffalo. 

Rev. Mr. Jones stated several facts in connection with the Siam mis- 

sion, showing the importance of this Society. He was listened to with 
profound attention, and his remarks evidently produced a deep impres- 
sion. . 
Rey. E. L. Magoon, of Richmond, Va., spoke with much affection of 
the itinerant portion of our ministry, exposed to many hardships, and 
laboring among the destitute. Said he, ‘Ifthere is a man whom I love, 
and rejoice to take by the hand, it is one of that class.”” He then showed 
the importance of supplying them with the works of Andrew Fuller, who 
has ‘in the simplest language, struggled to express the sublimest 
thoughts.” He narrated with much feeling the effect upon himself of the 
gift of three books many years ago. : 

Rev. Mr. Booth, of Michigan, was the oldest resident pastor in Michi- 
gan. When he went there, seventeen years ago, there were only five 
Baptist churches, containing 200 members. Now there were nine Asso- 
ciations, 170 churches, 120 ministers, and 9,000 communicants! He 
spoke of the numerous cases where the distribution of our books would 
accomplish great good. 

Brethren Wattson and Bucknell, of Philadelphia, spoke with great 
earnestness. It is cheering to see our laymen ably advocating the inter- 
ests of this Society. Each one of them, we have been told, has pledged 
$500 towards the $10,000 plan. 

Rey. Levi Tucker, of Buffalo, was brief, but spoke with deep feelings 
of interest in the Society. 

Rey. Alfred Bennett, approved of the Ten Thousand Dollar Plan, and 
pledged himself for the five hundredth part of the sum (twenty dollars). 
Several other brethren spoke briefly, at the close of the meeting, cordially 
approving of the Society. The Society is evidently gaining favor, and 
phe cir co-operation. May the present year be the brightest in its his- 
tory : 

After prayer by Rev. Sanford Leach, of Massachusetts, adjourned. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, was opened on Wednesday afternoon, May 13th, at four 
o’clock, in the Nassau-street Baptist Church, Brooklyn; the Hon. Friend 
Humphrey, the President of the Society, in the chair. 

The Rey. B. M. Hill, Corresponding Secretary, read an abstract of the 
Report of the Executive Board, from which we gather the following par- 
ticulars : | 


By the Treasurer’s Report, it appears that the receipts of the year end- 
ing April Ist, 1846, were $16,228.00. Including those Auxiliaries, which 
are three less in number than heretofore, the amount is $40,588.10. 

At the same date, the resources of the Society, immediately available, 
were $4,611.11, and the liabilities $9,516.93, making the balance against 
the Society $4,905.82. That balance may be provided for by the dispo- 
sal of stocks and other property in the hands of the Treasurer, though, at 
present, the interests of the Society would render their sale undesirable. 
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SUMMARY OF LABORS AND RESULTS. 


One hundred and six missionaries and agents have labored under the 
commission of the Society, thirty-seven of whom have been re-appointed 
for another year; they have occupied the same states and territories as 
heretofore, with the addition of New Hampshire and Oregon; they 
statedly supplied 472 stations; and, as the aggregate of their united labors, 
the amount of time bestowed by them is equal to that of one man for 
seventy one years. 

They report the baptism of 992 persons; the organization of thirty- 
three churches; the ordination of fifteen ministers; the completion, by 
their people, of twenty-eight houses of worship, and the commencement 
of thirteen ; and that eight churches, heretofore aided by the Society, have 
become able to support the gospel without further drafts upon our trea- 
sury. 

The auxiliaries of the Society report the employment of 241 missionaries 
and agents, who have jointly performed 134 years of labor, supplied 640 
stations, and baptized 669 persons. Six churches among them need no 
further missionary aid. ‘The aggregate of these labors and results are 347 
missionaries; 205 years’ labor performed; 1,691 persons baptized ; and 
fourteen churches heretofore aided, enabled to support the gospel inde- 
pendently of missionary funds. 

By adding to the statistics of the past year, those of previous years, as 
far as ascertained, it appears that, since the formation of the Society, its 
missionaries have, jointly, performed 870 years’ labor; baptized 15,416 
persons ; organized 564 churches, and ordained 230 ministers. 

A comparison of the Society’s statistics of the year, with those of the 
previous year, shows the following differences :—Seven missionaries 
employed, 172 stations supplied, nine years of labor, 174 baptisms, and 
four churches rendered able to support the gospel, more than in 1845. 
And eighteen churches organized, seventeen ministers ordained, and 
$2,347.68, less receipts than in 1845. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker, of Wisconsin, moved the acceptance of the Report. 
He felt bound to speak well of this Society, as a child should speak well of 
a parent. He had himself received a large part of his own support in 
preaching to the destitute, from this Society. ‘This Society was engaged 
in a glorious work, which would be clearly revealed and understood only 
in heaven. ‘The destinies of the West, he said, were linked with this 
Society. He could express the feelings of the West. Mr. 'T’. here gave 
a description of the rapidity with which the West was filling up,—it seemed 
as though whole villages were depopulated at the East, to fill up the 
mighty West. The Catholics were strongly represented there—with 
numerous well-built churches in which to gather the votaries of the Man 
of Sin. Such facts, in his view, created an imperious necessity for sup- 
porting this Society. He gave particular facts illustrative of the efforts 
made to spread Romanism at the West—the splendor of its processions 
and the military parades accompanying its dedications. He was glad 
that this Society was gathering strength to meet such wants. Many a 
village and district looked constantly to this Society for help, and were 
. grateful for the support which it rendered. 

Rey. Mr. Dean, missionary from China, remarked that some might be 
ready to inquire what concern he had with this Society. He considered 
that himself and his work were intimately related to this Society. The 
Foreign and Domestic Missionary Societies were engaged in promoting 
one and the same object, and he could see no necessity for collision. Mr. 
Dean here proceeded to illustrate the harmony of the purposes of these 
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societies, by the harmonious co-operations of missionaries of different 
denominations in foreign lands. He was sure that in advocating the 
interests of any one of the great benevolent enterprizes, he was advocating 
the interests of all. If the interests of this Society were promoted, so 
were those of Foreign Missions, of Education, &c. This Society is 
directly promoting the interests of Foreign Missions. When Mr. Dean 
went to China a foreign missionary, a class-mate went a home mis- 
sionary, to Chicago, then a border town, with a little church in a little 
hovel—now they have a large brick church, well filled, with 200 mem- 
bers. He visited this church lately, and received $200 for Foreign Mis- 
sions—and this church was the fruit of this Society. 

Mr. Dean here proceeded to offer some remarks on the character of the 
men to be sent into the fields. He alluded not to those who were on the 
ground, whom he had found good and useful men. He alluded to those 
to be sent, in view of the growing wants of the growing towns of the West. 
He was frequently, while travelling there, inquired of as to where minis- 
ters could be obtained of suitable grades to fill important places. We 
made mistakes as to the wants of the West—men not fitted for usefulness 
here were not fitted for usefulness there. The best instrumentality that 
could be furnished was demanded by the wants of the West. Men not 
fit for any thing else were not the men for the church to give to the minis- 
try. We must be ready to select the best men—no other selection could 
be acceptable to God. He bade the Society God speed in its work, and 
said that when the servants of this Society went to the West, and he to 
China, across the Pacific, they would rejoice in the triumphs of the Cross. 


THurspay.—The meeting was called to order at nine o’clock in the 
morning by the Hon. Friend Humphrey, President of the Society. 

The Executive Board reported sundry amendments to the Constitution, 
which were taken up by articles for consideration, were amended, and 
several were adopted. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Annual Sermon before this Society was delivered on Thursday 
evening last, in the first Baptist Church in this city, in the presence of a 
large audience, by Rev. Baron Stow, of Boston. 'Text—Matt. 13: 38, 
and Luke 8: ll. The field is the world, the seed is the Word of God. 

Unfolding the idea in his text, Mr. Stow said, that the field was the 
whole area of present and future humanity. The idea that the Word of 
God is seed was suggestive. If seed, it was more than means. It 
enfolded a power. Jesus’ words were spirit and life. If seed it was per- 
fect in itself—nothing could be taken from it or added to it, without 
injury. Ifseed, it must be deposited. If seed, the influences of heaven 
were needed. God giveth the increase. How beautiful the blossom— 
how delicious the fruit! How lovely will be the landscape when this 
heavenly seed shall have ripened on the broad surface of the world! 

The text, Mr. Stow said, united two well-defined ideas, * the Bible, for 
the world.” 

The world needs the Bible. An admitted truth, but is it not denied in 
practice? How many truly, strongly believe that the world needs the 
Bible? Look abroad from our elevated position, and indicate the nation, 
tribe, or individual, that does not need the Bible? Where the man that 
may not be made more intelligent and more holy by the Bible? Suppose 
our own country deprived of it—its traces all effaced from our govern- 
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ment, our laws, our business, our literature, our families, from all our 
relations and circumstances. Darkness that may be felt covers the land; 
does not America then need the Bible? And the preacher drew similar 
pictures with great power, of England, and of the papal nations, and then 
reverted to the condition of the Mahommedan and Pagan world. Turn- 
ing to the missionaries present, he said with great emphasis, ‘“ Tell us, tell 
us, does the world need the Bible ?” 

The Bible, Mr. Stow said, was adapted to the world. ‘The more we 
know of the wants of the world and of the Bible, the more we see God’s 
hand in its adaptations. It supplies to.man information on all subjects 
relating to his spiritual condition and prospects, definite, explicit, perfect— 
to man in all ages, under all circumstances, and in every grade of intel- 
lectual and social progress. It was the Divinely-appointed instrument of 
salvation—bringing life to the spiritually dead. It was the only standard 
of appeal—the source in which the minister was to find his instructions; 
and his hearers the test by which they might try them. Adapted to all 
classes, it furnished shallows. where minnows might swim, and depths 
where leviathan might play, where humble minds might descend for 
pearls, or Gabriel heave his lead and find no soundings. It addresses 
itself to principles common to our natures. Oh, Christians, what a book 
your Father has given you! How it speaks to the heart! Men differ in 
intellectual character, but not in heart. Here the Bible comes home to 
our common nature. And the Bible is adapted to the world as removing 
organic and social evils. As in agriculture we sow and cultivate good seed 
to eradicate noxious plants, so in spiritual husbandry. What vice can 
withstand Bible influences when brought fairly to bear against it? 

Mr. Stow here alluded to Rammohun Roy’s publication of the precepts 
of Jesus—the attempt to bless the world with a mutilated Bible—neces- 
sarily a failure. The Bible, the whole Bible, adapted to man. Do not 
mar the seed which unfolds the germ of life. Poison your Croton foun- 
tain, but not the stream whose waters make glad the city of God. In the 
one case you poison thousands for time—in the other, millions for eter- 
nity ! 

Mr. Stow then proceeded to say that God designed the Bible for man. 
Does any body doubt what God made the sun for? Does any body doubt 
why seed is giventothe husbandman? Examine man, in all his relations 
and wants—examine the Bible, and see God’s designs of the one for the 
other. 

Af these things are so, why is so large a portion of the race unsupplied 
with the Sacred Volume? Here Mr. Stow drew a most graphic picture 
of the responsibility of those who should put out the light in a light-house, 
on a dark and stormy night, and applied it to those who having the Bible, 
refrain from giving it to those who are in darkness, and might be led by it 
to heaven, urging that we are responsible for the consequences of the 
ignorance of those whom we might enlighten. Mr. Stow liked not the 
term instruments, we are workers with God. Seed is sometimes furnished 
with gossamer wings, that it may spread itself—but not so the Bible. 
This is committed to the labors of God’s people. Alluding to our facilities 
for circulating the Sacred Word, he paid a high tribute to Keying, the Chi- 
nese Minister, whose recent letter on toleration, or rather on religious 
liberty, he read. 

Mr. Stow then reniarked on the responsibility of translators, and gave 
a splendid illustration of the principles of the Society, urging the audience 
to place a higher value on the Scriptures, and concluded his discourse. . 

The audience listened throughout with the utmost attention and delight. 

A collection was then taken, a Doxology sung, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Dr. Judson. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


A business meeting-of the American and Foreign Bible Society was 
held in the First Baptist Church, on Friday morning, May 14th, at nine 
o'clock. At ten o’clock the public services commenced, the President (Dr. 
Cone) presiding. The hymn commencing 

‘‘ From all that dwell below the skies,” 


was sung by the congregation, after which the Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Buf- 
falo, read the nineteenth Psalm. Rev. Dr. Sharp, of Boston, prayed. 
The Treasurer’s Report was read by the Assistant Treasurer, Rev. I. M. 
Allen. 

Dr. Parmlee moved the adoption of the report, to be printed under the 
direction of the Board of Managers. He said the hearts of all must have 
been made glad on listening to the report, and that it called for devout 
gratitude for the evidence it afforded that the Divine Being had set His 
seal to their labors. 

Col. Todd, of this city, seconded this motion. 

Dr. Cone said :— 

Brethren and Friends! It is our privilege again to greet you, with 
thankful hearts, at one more Anniversary of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society. Our enemies would gladly have swallowed us up, name 
and all, but hitherto the Lord hath helped us. We continue, therefore, to 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, that rue Biseze is the only 
and all-sufficient Rule of Faith and Practice ; that it ought to be faithfully 
translated ; and that those who designedly transfer one word, the meaning 
of which is clearly ascertained, do as certainly violate this divine prin- 
ciple, as those who transfer a hundred words. When King James’ forty- 
seven translators used the following language: ‘‘We have shunned the 
obscurity of the Papists in their Azimes, T'unike, Praepuce, Pasche, and a 
number of such like, on purpose to darken the sense, that it may be kept 
from being understood ; but we desire that the Scripture may speak like 
itself, as in the language of Canaan, that it may be understood even by 
the vulgar :” and then, in obedience to the mandate of a bigoted Monarch, 
refrained from translating old ecclesiastical words, they trumpeted forth 
their own shame, by allowing in themselves what they condemned in 
others. ; 

In the Bibles printed and circulated by your Board in Foreign and 
Heathen Lands, Baptizo and its cognates have been translated by words 
signifying to immerse, &c., and upon the strange and empty assertion that 
these words cannot be translated, our opponents have justified all they 
have said and done against us in the Legislature and elsewhere. Simply 
to insist upon the undeniable fact that the Great Head of the Church has 
revealed in his Word one of the first duties of a believer, in language that 
can be understood, is sufficient to unite the Pedo-baptist Hosts in strong 
and persevering efforts to annoy and hinder us in our work! Miserabile 
dictu. What then? shall we desist? God forbid! Let us cherish a 
deep and abiding reverence. for the Master’s words: ‘‘ The field is the 
world—the seed is the word of God—freely ye have received, freely give ;” 
let us with all our might scatter this good seed of the kingdom broadcast 
among the nations ; and whatever others may say or do, let our battle cry - 
be that of the Prophet of old—Oun Eartu! Earru! Eartu! HEAR THE 
WORD OF THE Lorp! 

The Bible is God’s Book for the whole world. The world need it; 
and we at this time enjoy facilities for printing and circulating the blessed 
Volume, such as the world never saw before. In a communication 
received a few days since from brother Angus, Corresponding Secretary 
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of the Baptist Missionary Society, London, he says: ‘‘ The death of bro- 
ther Yates is a heavy loss, and yet much less severe than it would have 
been even a few months ago. Brother Wenger will succeed him, and 

discharge most of his duties with efficiency. Indeed, Scripture printing 
ots Scripture circulation will go on as rapidly as you supply us with the 
unds.”’ 

‘‘Come over and help us,” is the cry of the world. Not only the man 
of Macedonia, but the man of Africa, and the man of Burmah, and the 
man of China, and the millions of Indians on both sides of the Ganges 
and in our own America, approach us night and day with the same fer- 
vent cry. Oh, for devoted hearts to stand in our lot, to employ our time 
and talents and influence and wealth, to promote the best interests of our 
fellow men, and the declarative glory of our adorable Christ ! 

But I refrain from further remarks, that you may listen to other breth- 
ren, especially to our beloved missionaries who are present, and whose 
faces, upon a similar occasion, we shall probably never again be permitted to 
see in the flesh. 

The Corresponding Secretary, William H. Wyckoff, Esq., then read 
an abstract of the Report of the Board of Managers. 

The Report opened with an acknowledgment of the providential 
guidance and blessings, which have followed the Society’s course thus 
far, and a statement of the simple principle on which the Society is 
founded—the translation of the whole Bible. It alluded likewise to the 
readiness with which its operations have been sustained by the contribu- 
tions of its friends. Reference was made to the division of the principal 
denomination engaged in sustaining this Society, which has recently taken 
place, and the opinion was expressed that no division would occur in the 
friends of this Society. Proper mention was made of the late Rey. Dr. 
Yates, and of Rev. Dr. Judson, who was present on the occasion. ; 

The Secretary then read extracts relating to the distribution of the 
Scriptures in particular foreign fields. 


The following general summary was given of the affairs of the Society 
during the past year : 


WRUMUNCE TOT. eee coe eect lan bok beceetooe ake ccranreti es $4,767 38 

Received from Auxiliaries, Churches, and individuals, since that 
POWs cis oh dds - se nuho edt Hissileaandy cdiotng lable emee- 24,509 62 
Received for Scriptures sold...--. .2200- --2--+ e-eeee ee enee ee eose , 7,694 79 
Making the total amount for the year......... SSueGR nanan Ss caine $36,971 76 

Expenses. 

The expenditure to the first of May, at which time the Treasurer’s ac- 
count was closed, amounted to... 22... eee n seen ewe cece e wa cees $28,525 51 
Leaving a balance on hand Of7 6.4 sain eincien wae dep ekG s\pe keiden 8,446 25 
$36,971 76 


From this balance, appropriations were made at the regular meeting 

of the Board on the 6th instant, amounting to......22......----« $4,100 60 
Which exhausted all the available funds, leaving a nominal balance in 

the Treasury of $4,346.25, consisting of bills receivable, bank and 

insurance stock, &c. 


_— 


Issues. 
There have been issued from the Depository during the year— 
BIDIGS. lan wean ne ots ence twe ets tern) eResene ne dee mas 10,413 
Testaments... 2... 2-222 ee eens cone estes ce cen e cons wenn 25,314 
Making the total number of volumes.....-.--.--------+-------- 55/727 


Volumes Published. 


The whole number of volumes published by the Society at its Depository 
since the commencement of the year, is 24,438, making the whole number pub- 
lished for Home distribution, 167,119. 

The Foreign Appropriations, since the last Report, amount to $12,250, viz: 


To'the Bible Translation Society ooo. ae wep mam oe Seca $4,500 
‘* Board of the Triennial Convention................ 3,600 

‘) China Baptist Missions. swsG0i. 2004306 LIL 2,000 

“ German flyT mot VEU DOPE OS. Sut A 1,000 

‘© General Baptist Miss. Society......-...22.--..-... 1,000 

« cFvee Missionary Society... .u-'y.a6 aden svenes § ce cael 100 

‘:  Honditiras Baptist Missionip cose dean dh a wth psiee'ee 50 
$12,250 

The Library. 


163 volumes have been received into the library during the year, making the 
whole number 1,446. 
Legacies. 
The amount of Eleven Legacies, received during the year, is $2,351.65. 


Life Members and Directors. 
The number of Life Members added during the year, is 316, which, with those 
of previous years, makes the whole number 1,920. Life Directors added, 26— 
witole number, 289. 


The following resolution was offered by Rev. Charles G. Sommers, of 
this city, and seconded by Rev. V. R. Hotchkiss, of Massachusetts : 


Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of which has now been read, be adopted 
and published under the direction of the Board of Managers; and that this meet- 
ing express their gratitude to God, for his blessing upon the labors of the Society 
during another year. 


Rey. William Dean, missionary to China, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the peculiar. character-.of the Chinese, as an eminently inquisi- 
tive and reading. people, and the wide door lately opened in providence for the 
introduction of the Word of God among them, impose extraordinary obligations 
upon Christians to supply. copies of the Scriptures for circulation, and to employ 
approved men to distribute them, and accompany them with religious instruction. 


Other resolutions were presented, and sustained with interest, by bre- 
thren Kincaid, Judson, and Sharpe. We are obliged to omit their 
addresses for want of room; but shall hold them for some future number. 
They were listened to with deep interest. 


BAPTIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 
ADJOURNED MEETING. 


The Baptist General Convention assembled in the Pierrepont-street 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday, May 19. The President, Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D. D., in the chair. 
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In the absence of the Secretary, the Rev. E. E. L. Taylor, appointed 
at the meeting in November last, to assist the Rev. Mr. Neale, read the 
roll of the Convention. 

The President then announced that the object of the present meeting 
was to hear the Report of the Board of Managers on the application to the 
Legislatures of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, for anew charter. The 
Corresponding Secretary proceeded to read the Report, which set forth 
that these applications had been successful. | He then read the.acts passed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania respectively. 

Hon. Mr. Linnard thought these acts should be accepted severally—and 
moved that the Convention do accept the act of incorporation passed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. Carried. 

Hon. J. H. Duncan moved the acceptance by the Convention of the 
Act of Incorporation passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts. He 
thought it desirable that the record should be fully accurate. ‘The motion 
was carried. 

The following preamble and resolution was passed on motion of Rev. 
B. Stow: 


Whereas the said acts of the said Legislatures cannot take effect until from and 
after the third Thursday of May, 1846, therefore, 

Resolved, 'That when this Convention adjourn, it be to meet in this place on 
Thursday next, at ten o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of organizing under the 
new constitution, as the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The President then introduced to the Convention, Father Harvey, of 
Herkimer County, N. Y., aged 111 years, who, he said, for seventy-two 
years, had preached the gospel of Christ to the perishing, and who 
addressed the Convention nearly as follows : 

His utterance, though considerably broken, and sometimes indistinct, 
was remarkable for a man of his great age. The brethren and friends 
would excuse him on account of learning. When he came on the stage, 
lexicons, grammars, etc., were unknown. But mere learning could not 
give us an understanding of the mysteries of the gospel. He here quoted 
trom the first of John, ‘To as many as received Christ, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” He spoke of the necessity of growth, 
thoroughness and experience in Christian knowledge, in order effectually 
to convey it to the heathen. He expressed his hearty wish and prayer 
that all the ends of the earth might see the salvation of our God. 

The above is an outline of the brief address made by this venerated 
Patriarch, calling the members of the Convention his children. The 
address excited the deepest interest in the large audience who were pre- 
sent. | 

At the President’s request, Father Harvey ledin prayer. The minutes 
having been corrected, 

The Convention then adjourned, after singing and prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Sharp, of Boston. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


The Board of Managers then went into session; the Rev. Dr. Sharp, 
President, in the chair. 

A Committee was appointed for arranging religious services, consisting 
of Rey. Messrs. Taylor, Hodge, and Stow. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read by the Assistant Treasurer, Mr.R. E. 
Eddy, and was accepted. . 

The Rev. Solomon Peck, Corresponding Secretary, then read the fol- 
lowing Abstract of the Thirty-Second Annual Report : 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


The Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D., late President of the Columbian College, 
and a Vice President of the Board of Managers, has died; and in the foreign 
department, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Ingalls, Mrs. Jones, Rev. J. Foul- 
boeuf, and David Green. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The total receipts to April 1, 1846, from donations and legacies, have been 
$100,219.94, including $29,203.40 towards payment of debt. The total expen- 
ditures have been $94,866.54, including liabilities or dependencies not come to 
maturity, which amount to $23,850. Balance of old debt unpaid, $10,985.09. 
Total liabilities, April 1, 1846, $34,835.09. There have also been received from 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, $7,000 ;* American Tract Society, 
$1,000 ;¢ United States Government, $44,000. 


AGENCIES AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Rev. Messrs. A. Bennett, J. Stevens, and J. Wilson, have been employed in 
collecting funds, &c., throughout the year, and Rev. Messrs. B. F. Brabrook, and 
A. Jones, a part of the year. ‘Temporary agencies have been performed by 
Rev. E. Bright, Jr., and Rev. H.'T. Love. Much aid has been derived from the 
labors of returned missionaries, particularly Messrs. Kincaid and Dean. The 
Magazine and Macedonian, with a reprint of the latter at Cincinnati, have been 
continued as heretofore. Of the Address of Mr. Brown, of Assam, the number 
of extra copies printed and circulated has been 120,000. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN MISSIONS. 


The Acting Board have encountered weighty objections to the proposed trans- 
fer of missions to the American Indian Mission Association, and the measure has 
not been consummated. 


ACTS OF INCORPORATION. 


A Remedial Act has been procured from the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
authorizing a change of name of the General Convention, and an Act of Incor- 
poration from the Legislature of Massachusetts for the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
MISSIONS IN ASIA. 


Maulmain Mission.—Messrs. Howard, Stevens, Osgood, Vinton, Binney, Bul- 
lard, Ranney, Haswell, and their wives; Messrs. Judson, Ingalls, Simons, and 
Miss Vinton. Mr. Judson arrived in this country October 15, and Mr. Simons 
in England November 2. Mr. Ingalls removed from Mergui to Maulmain in 
May, and Mr. Ranney from Tavoy in December. There are also connected 
with the mission 36 native preachers and assistants. The number of stations is 6, 
and of out-stations, 11. ‘There are 11 places of stated religious worship, and 
7 churches. Added by baptism, 79; by letter,7: excluded, 14; suspended, 12; 
dismissed, 27. Whole number, 711. ‘There are 14 schools, including two for 
native preachers, and 466 pupils. 2,800 volumes, or 311,100 pages, have been 
printed, besides 40,000 pages in English. Pages printed from the beginning, 
61,224,300. 17,296 books and tracts have been distributed. Portions of the 
New Testament and several tracts have been translated into Pgho Karen. A 
part have been printed. The Peguan Scriptures are about to be put to press. 
The way into Burmah Proper is re-opened. The death of Mrs. Judson occurred 
at St. Helena, September 1, and of Mrs. Ingalls, at Maulmain, November 9. 

Tavoy Mission.—Messrs. Wade, Mason, Bennet, Cross, Brayton, and their 
wives. 2 stations, and 18 out-stations; 26 (?) native assistants. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cross arrived at’ Tavoy, March 2. Mrs. Lathrop has returned to the United 
States. The number of churches connected with the mission, (as reported in 
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* Not including arecent grant of $1,100. + Not including a recent grant of $1,700. 
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1844-5) is 14, and of members, about 800. Baptisms reported, 46. The schools 
have been reduced in numbers by sickness. The seminary for native preachers 
had 11 pupils. The printingin Tavoy amounted, in 1845, to 287,025 pages, and 
the issues to 312,822 pages. 

Arracan.— Messrs. Stilson and wife; and in this country, Mr. Kincaid and 
wife, and Mr. Abbott. 26 native assistants. 3 stations and 8 out-stations, 
besides stations in Burmah Proper. Mr. Abbott arrived at New York, Nov. 14. 
Mr. Stilson has been joined by Mr. and Mrs. Burpe, missionaries of the New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia Foreign Missionary Society. He reports the bap- 
tism of three individuals, and Myat Kyau of about 150 Karens. Mrs. Abbott 
died at Sandoway, January 27, 1845. 

Siam.—Messrs. Goddard and Chandler, the latter a machinist, and their wives. 
In this country, Mr. Jones. 1 station and 2 out-stations; 2 native Chinese 
assistants. Mr. Jones reached this country, April 12. Mr. and Mrs. Daven- 
port retired from Bangkok in February, 1845. ‘The mission thus enfeebled, the 
_ removal of Mr. Goddard to China is necessarily deferred. The operations of the 
Siamese department have been mostly suspended since April. 5 have been 
added to the Chinese church, and 1 excluded, making the number of its mem- 
bers 24. 6,740 copies of Siamese books, including part of the second edition of 
the New Testament, have been printed, or 442,200 pp. 8 vo.; and 2,512 copies 
in Chinese—110,284 pp. 8vo. A font of Siamese type has been cut and for- 
warded to Maulmain, and another for Prince Chau-fa-yai. Mrs. Jones died at 
sea, on her way to this country, March 21. 

China.—Messrs. Devan and Macgowan, and their wives; in this country, Mr. 
Dean. 3 stations, and 3 out-stations; 13 native assistants. The connection with 
Mr. Roberts closed, January 1, 1846, and with Mr. Shuck, April1l. The mem- 
bers of the Canton department of the mission removed to Canton, April 1, 1845. 
A church was immediately organized, containing 24 members. The Hongkong 
church was left in charge of native assistants. Six were added to it by baptism, 
in April, making their number 17. Dr. Macgowan proceeded to Ningpo about 
the first of April. The dispensary connected with the station has been numer- 
ously frequented, and the opportunities which it has afforded for giving religious 
instruction, have been diligently improved. 

Assam.—Messrs. Brown, Cutter, Bronson, Barker, and their wives. 3 sta- 
tions; 8 native assistants. ‘Two converts have been baptized at Sibsagar. A 
branch church of 7 members, was organized at Gowahatti in February. The 
school department is highly prosperous, at all the stations. ‘The Nowgong Or- 
phan Institution has 18 inmates. The New Testament, in Assamese, is nearly 
ready for the press, and parts of it have been printed; also an Assamese hymn 
book, tracts, school books, &c. 

Teloogoos.—Mr. Van Husen and family reached this country in October. Mr. 
Day has also been compelled by ill health to leave India, and is daily expected at 
New York with his family. The station at Nillore is in charge of three native 
assistants, superintended by an European resident. 

The whole number of missions in Asia is 7; of stations and out-stations, 61; of 
missionaries and assistants,58; of native assistants, 114; of churches, 35; bap- 
tized, 288; present number, about 2,400; schools, 40 or 50; pupils, 1,600. (?) 


MISSION IN WEST AFRICA. 


Bassas.—Messrs. Clarke and Cheeseman, Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Crocker. 2 sta- 
tions, and 2 out-stations ; two native assistants. 'The seat of the mission has been 
removed to Bexley. Schools have been taught there, and at Edina, and the out- 
stations; the gospel has been extensively preached at the stations and in the 
neighboring villages. Preparations have been made for printing Romans and 
Corinthians in Bassa, also a Bassa Dictionary, &c. Mr. Day retires from the 
mission, July 1, ensuing, on account of ill health and private engagements. 


MISSIONS “IN EUROPE. 

France.—Mr. Willard and Mrs. Willard. 7 stations, and 33 out-stations or 
preaching places; 10 native preachers and assistants; 13 churches, with 200 
members ; 14 were baptized the. past year, and 18 are candidates for baptism. 
A spirit of religious inquiry is awakened; the prospects of usefulness are more 
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encouraging than formerly. Mr. and Mrs. Willard left the United States for 
France the 16th instant. Mr. Foulboeuf died, July 30. 

Germany and Denmark.—Mr. Oncken and 17 other preachers and assistants ; 
14 stations, with numerous out-stations; more than 200 baptisms reported; 6 
new Churches constituted, and others about to be organized; the reformation 
extending in all directions ; the churches in Denmark increasing in numbers and 
efficiency ; the cause advancing in Holland. Bible and tract distribution is pro- 
secuted with unremitted diligence. More than 7,000 Bibles and Testaments have 
been circulated, and about 250,000 tracts, with other religious publications. The 
“‘ Young Men’s Union,” of Hamburg, sends its laborers into all quarters. Per- 
secution, though continued at some places, has generally abated. The Word of 
God has its course, and is glorified. 

Greece.—Messrs. Arnold and Buel, and their wives, and Mrs. Dickson and 
Miss Waldo. 2 stations, 2 preachers, and 4 female assistants. At Corfu, the 
mission school contains 70 pupils; the attendance on Greek services is small, but 
in English, is increasing. At Pireus, the prospect of usefulness is improving. 
A Bible class and Sabbath school are well attended, and by individuals distin- 
guished for intelligence and respectability. 

The number of missions in Europe is 3; of stations and out-stations, 58; of 
missionaries and assistants, 8; of native preachers and assistants, 28; of 
churches, 24; of baptisms the last year, 264; of church members, about 1,700. 


MISSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Ojibwas.—Messrs. Bingham and Cameron; Mrs. Bingham and Miss S. War- 
ren. 1 station and 2 out-stations; I native assistant.“ 1 church of 27 members; 
1 added by baptism, and 1 excluded. ‘I'wo schools, with an average attendance 
of about 50 pupils. A settlement has been made at Tikuamina. No change 
reported in the church at Michipicoton. 

Ottawas in Michigan.—Mr. Slater, and Mrs. Slater. Intemperance has been 
prevalent in the colony, and morals have deteriorated. A removal west of the 
Mississippi is contemplated, to escape the vicious influences of white men. The 
church numbers 25 members. 

Tonawandas, &c.—Mr. Warren, Mrs. Warren, and two other assistants. The 
school has been discontinued since October 1, on account of the apprehended 
removal of the Indians in April. An appeal has been addressed to the United 
States Government for permission to remain on the “ Reservation.” The 
church, of 30 members, continues steadfast. 

Shawanoes, &c.—Messrs. Barker, Pratt, Meeker, Blanchard, their wives, and 
Miss Wallace, Miss Case, and Mrs. Jones; and 3 native assistants. 4 stations, 
and 1 out-station. The stations have been greatly afflicted with sickness, and 
many of the Indians have died. Some of the missionaries have been compelled 
to relinquish their labors temporarily. The religious state of the churches has 
been improving of late. 20 have been received to the church at Ottawa by bap- 
tism, 8 to the Stockbridge church, and 2 to the Shawanoe church. The whole 
number of members is 108. Schools are maintained at Delaware, Shawanoe, 
and Stockbridge. The Gospel by John in Shawanoe has been put to press. 
David Green was drowned at Ottawa, June 26. Miss Kelly was married to the 
Putawatomie assistant, J. T’. Jones, June 2. 

Cherokees. —Messrs. Jones, W. P. Upham, and H. Upham, their wives, and 
Miss Hibbard and Miss Morse. 5 native preachers; 5 stations, and 5 out-sta- 
tions; Mr. Frye’s connection with the mission was closed in April. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the early return of Miss Hibbard and Miss Morse 
to the States, sufficient provision being made for the instruction of the young in 
the national schools. ‘The nation has been agitated with internal troubles, and 
the state of religion has been less prosperous than the year before. The number 
of Baptisms reported, is 41. Six monthly numbers of the Cherokee Messenger 
have been published, 6,000 copies 8vo., or 120,000 pages, embodying a transla- 
tion of Genesis ; also a tract of 5,000 copies, 8 pp. 12mo—40,000—pages. Luke 
is prepared for the press. 

The whole number of missions to American Indians, is 5; of stations and out- 
stations, 20 ; of missionaries and assistants, 29; of native preachers and assist- 
ants, 11; the number of churches is 12, with about 1,300 members. 52 baptisms 
reported the past year; the number of schools 9, with 180 pupils. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


There are in connection with the Board— 


16 missions, 
143 stations and out-stations, 
99 missionaries and assistants, of whom 42 are preachers, 
155 native preachers and assistants, 
82 churches, 
5373 members of churches, including 
604 baptized the past year; and 
54 schools, with about 
2000 pupils. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


After the usual devotional services of praise, and prayer by brother Ide, of 
Philadelphia, the President of the Convention, Dr. Wayland, called the attention 
of the meeting to the organization under the new charters granted by the Legis- 
latures of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. After a proper preamble, setting 
forth the change from the General Convention, resolutions were offered, decla: 
ring the Baptist Missionary Union prospectively organized in Mulberry Street 
in November last, under the Constitution then and there adopted, to be the name 
and style of the body now assembled, to prosecute the same foreign mission 
enterprize as that heretofore carried on by the Baptist General Convention. The 
resolutions being put by the President, were carried unanimously. 


A number of persons were named for the office of President, and the diversity 
was found to be such on canvassing the votes, that it was declared that there 
was no election. Among the most prominent names were Gov. Briggs, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Drs. B. T. Welch and Sharp. Dr. Welch stood the highest on the 
list, but on the second vote Dr. Sharp was elected, having 130 votes out of the 
entire number cast, 128 being necessary to a choice. Brother Neal, of Boston, 
was elected the Recording Secretary, Judge Dunlevy, of Lebanon, Ohio, was 
chosen first Vice-President, and brother B. T. Welch, of Albany, second Vice- 
President. 


Brother A. Bennett rose and addressed the assembly in a very kind and affec- 
tionate manner, on the subject of some provision for the gratification of some 
beloved brethren, who were strongly attached to the principle of annual church 
representation. He was himself satisfied with the Constitution as it is, and 
thought the third article gave them all the privilege they desired—they could - 
enjoy their representation under that article—delegates from churches might 
come and share the privilege of a single session only if they please, and new 
delegates might be sent the next year if the requisite sum was sent on. If annual 
membership was preferred to permanent membership, one might terminate his 
membership on that time. This view, however, did not seem fully to meet the 
opinions of all the brethren. There was a fear lest there might be a dangerous 
tampering with the Constitution. 


Brother Stow, brother Colver, brother Webb, and several other brethren, 
thought it could not be done without a violation of the Constitution, and they 
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deemed it unwise to commence our first start in the new organization with am 
assault on so sacred an instrument. 

Brother Shadrach was opposed to the resolution. He regretted that we were 
not a representative body, such an organization would have best accorded with 
his feelings, but as it was, he was opposed to touching the Constitution; we 
were just organized under it, and he hoped we would not venture to touch a 


constitutional principle. He moved, therefore, the indefinite postponement of 


the whole matter. 

As this motion did not admit of debate, the vote was taken, and passed by a 
considerable majority. 

It was manifest afterwards, that the proposition was not fully understood, for 
a reconsideration being moved by brother D. G. Corey, of Utica, the vote was 
reconsidered; and on some further remarks from brother Bennett, Corey, Blain, 
Everts, and others, the resolution of brother Stow to submit the subject to the 
Board to report on, was adopted, with only three negatives. 

The subject of adjournment now came on, and after considerable time spent 
in deciding on the next place of meeting, some being for Philadelphia and some 
for Cincinnati, it was settled that the next annual meeting of the Union should be 
held on the third Thursday in May next, at Cincinnati, with the Baptist Church 
in Ninth Street, and that brother William R. Williams be the first preacher, and 
brother Granger, of Providence, be his alternate. 

The meeting was now adjourned by singing the doxology, and a short and 
fervent prayer by the President. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


retired to organize under the new Constitution. 

A short session was held before tea, at which a temporary Chairman, and 
Secretary, and Committee of Nomination, were appointed; and on reassem- 
bling at half-past seven, the Nominating Committee made their report, and the 
election by ballot followed, and the result was, 

James M. Linnard, of Pennsylvania, was elected Chairman. 

Phareellus Church, of New York, Recording Secretary. 

Barnas Sears, Baron Stow, William Leveret, R. W. Cushman, Richard 
Fletcher, Gardner Colby, Frederick Gould, and Thomas Richardson, Executive 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee and Secretary residing in Boston. 

Solomon Peck, Corresponding Secretary. 

Edward Bright, Jr., Assistant Corresponding Secretary. 

Heman Lincoln, Treasurer. 

Richard E. Eddy, Assistant Treasurer. 

Charles D. Gould and Joshua Loring, Auditors. 
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[For the Memorial.] 
ETCHINGS OF THE ORIGINAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


NO. V.—DAILY EMPLOYMENTS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


‘Daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ. Yea, they continued daily with one accord in the témple, and 
breaking bread from house to house did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart; Praising God, and having favor with all the people. And the 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved.”—Luke’s Second Trea- 
tise to Theophilus, Fifth and Second Chapters. 


One more view of this primitive Church,—already sketched 
in preceding Numbers, as exhibited in the praying circle, in 
publicly holding forth the word of life, in the inquiry meeting. 
and last, in the administration of ordinances,—one more view 
I wish now to present, and for this purpose have selected the 
words above inscribed, as presenting a fair picture of the daily 
employments and encouragements of these early disciples. 

If we would know their whole character, this becomes a 
most important subject of inquiry; for very often we meet 
with those whose deportment on the sabbath, or in the temple. 
at the more public or even the social meetings of the brethren. 
finds but a very poor correspondence in the every-day actions 
of life. It may have come within your notige, how much 
deception is often practiced in this way upon others, and even 
upon ourselves: But obviously every other test of character 
must be in a great degree fallacious, except that which regards 
the every-day deportment—the habitual feelings and conduct. 
To judge of the character, we must have the average samples. 
and not some rare exceptions. 

In examining these primitive disciples by this safe and 
searching ordeal, we find in the first place, they were still with 
one accord in the temple, and this was their daily practice. 
When vou first saw them, with one accord, engaging ‘in prayer 
and supplication, you very likely regarded it as a peculiar 
case; as one of those brilliant novelties, those rare specimens 
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of religious zeal and union which are at distant intervals seen, 
but which you apprehend are very transient. It does not, 
however, prove so in this instance. These early disciples 
evinced the spirit of unfaltering perseverance,—they  con- 
tinued. Particularly is it worthy of notice, that they met each 
day in the temple for prayer. This, 1am aware, cannot be 
done every where,—but in all our cities, like Jerusalem, and in 
the large and compactly settled towns, it might be done to a 
far greater extent than it usually is. Time can usually be 
found for it, as may be demonstrated by a little definite calcu- 
lation. Let us see. If ten or twelve hours each day should 
be occupied in labor or business, seven or eight hours for sleep, 
half of the remainder for meals and usual family duties, there 
would still remain from two to four. hours for religious ser- 
vices. If one-half of this were spent in private reading and 
devotion, still how easy to give the remainder to a meeting 
properly conducted. A deep interest in the value and sacred- 
ness of religious services, with cordial, ardent love to our 
Christian brethren, would make the inconvenience of such a 
meeting seem very trivial in comparison with its pleasure and 
advantages. The mutual convenience of all the membership 
should be regarded in the time and place fixed on for the 
gathering. ‘lhe services should not be protracted to a weari- 
some or inconvenient length, and each one attending should be 
impressed with the importance of a pertinent and fervent bre- 
vity, in prayer or exhortation, or praise; and then a half hour 
thus employed would leave its fragrant savor, and shed its 
holy tinge on all the following hours of the day. This is not 
the language of untested theory. ‘While we are writing, the 
oldest of our Baptist churches in this land, in close proximity, 
is illustrating the blessedness of such a daily service, and their 
hearts are made glad by its influence. ‘Suppose their example, 
copied as it is fromthe divine guide-book, should be extensively 
imitated by many of our favored churches in all our cities and 
large towns. ‘The unbelieving, both of the church and of the 
world, might call us enthusiasts, and brand the service as fana- 
tical; but in the joy of heart which such a meeting would 
yield, we might well afford to bear such opprobrium. Primi- 
tive Christians had to bear much more, and yet they endured 
it not only patiently but joyfully.* ° 


* One infelicity this primitive Church did not experience, which is frequently 
most embarrassing now. I allude to the unwillingness manifested,—by many who 
have solemnly covenanted with each other before the Lord and before the world, 
that they would not forsake the assembling of themselves together, for social 
religious exercises,—to comply with their engagements. What shall a church 
do, when, on carefully examming the divine guide-book, it is clearly perceived 
that the original and perfect pattern exhibits evidence of more frequeent meetings 
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But in the second place, we find the pattern church, indi- 
vidually entering upon the discharge of Christian duties, by 
teaching and preaching Christ, at home and abroad; in the 
temple, that is publicly, and in a more private way, from house 
to house. Certainly they did not forget the inmates of their 
own dwellings; nor would they, on the opposite extreme, con- 
fine their regards to them, but going forth, and by personal 
and strictly missionary efforts, striving to make known the 
savor of the Redeemer’s name in every place, they set us an 
example that we should follow their steps. 

A careful examination of the import of the terms preaching 
and teaching, as employed by the Holy Ghost, would clearly 
show that these exercises, and especially the first—-preach- 
ing—was not confined to the apostles or to any ordained 
ministers or officers of the church, but was freely participated 
in by all the.brethren. A comparison of the testimony in the 
eighth chapter, first and fourth verses, will abundantly con- 
firm this view. 

What seems particularly worthy of notice in this matter, is 
the individuality of the efforts implied. Hach one seemed to 
feel and act as though his individual part in the service could 
not be commuted. ‘The service of the Lord and the promotion 
of his cause does not seem to have been so much attempted by 
proxy and by representatives on the part of the church, as to 


for such purposes? A portion are willing to follow the perfect rule. Others 
hesitate, and say with obvious reason, ‘‘ What is the use of increasing the num- 
ber of our appointments, when even to the one regularly occurring between the 
Lord’s day services, you do not and cannot secure the attendance of one-half or 
one-fourth, or, in some bad instances, not more than one tenth of those who 
voluntarily and solemnly entered into the engagenient?” When a little unplea- 
santness of weather or watking (which we all know would not and actually does 
not hinder going twice the distance for some purpose of frivolous amusement or 
secular advantage,) keeps a large number from the sanctuary; and even ona 
mild and spring-like Lord’s day morning, a few flakes of falling snow can banish 
scores of these fair-weather disciples from the sanctuary !’’ Now what is to be 
done under such circumstances? Rash and hasty exclusions are certainly to be 
avoided: and yet this entire neglect of discipline, for the palpable breach of 
covenant and of God’s,express mandate, ought not to be tolerated. The human 
system, the body, is sometimes in similar circumstances, when a dead and decay- 
ing limb seems to require amputation, and yet there is not enough of healthful 
vigor in the system to endure the operation with safety. The horticulturist is 
sometimes beset with the like difficulty in his fruit trees. They are encumbered 
with fruitless branches, and the whole tree seems dying under a load of unpro- 
ductiveness, but would scarce bear so extensive pruning as would be requisite 
for its entire removal. Now as wisdom requires, in these cases, an earnest 
effort to infuse more healthful vigor into the system, that it may bear the opera- 
tions which future productivness requires, so, undoubtedly, the churches often 
need to be aroused and revived to prepare them for the faithful discipline which 
the honor of Christ and their own fruitfulness demands. Let every wise and 
hopeful appliance for recovering the branches be used; but if they will not 
become either thrifty or fruitful, they must be pruned off, painful though the pro- 
cess may be. Otherwise life will scarcely be retained in any part. 
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have been regarded a personal thing which belonged to all the 
members in their individual capacity. 

If in idea even, we undertake to follow out the accomplish- 
ment of what is here recorded, the nature of this personal 
effort will present itself before us as involving much that is 
crossing to a partially sanctified nature: Jn some instances it 
would be peculiarly so,—when the former relation of the par- 
ties was of such a character as to enhance the feelings of 
embarrassment, in the humble endeavor to recommend a cru- 
cified Saviour, and a cross-bearing religion. But even in such 
cases, love would serve to make this cross comparatively 
easy ; daily obedience, that is, taking up this cross whenever 
met with, would serve to wear it away, till it should become 
light and easy to be borne. Let it be borne in mind that a 
neglected cross, and omitted duty, a dishonored and disobeyed 
Saviour, never tends in this way to increase our pleasure. 

The reasonableness of the service thus daily performed by 
them, deserves to be particularly noticed. ‘Their proceedings 
were in perfect harmony with the acknowledged principles of 
our nature. We naturally speak of that which most deeply 
interests us. Especially where the interest is a common one 
in which many share with us, or may share with us a common 
benefit. How certain, under such circumstances, unless we 
would belie the deepest and most universally recognized prin- 
ciples of our being, that we shall not fail to speak of the things 
which so deeply interest our highest fears and hopes for both 
worlds! Such service, undertaken with the cheerfulness 
which its very nature is adapted to spire, and persevered in 
with tender solicitude and holy love, seems admirably in har- 
mony with the highest and best object of our existence. 

Hence it does not seem strange that “ they filled Jerusalem 
with their doctrine.” There is no marvel in this, for they took 
the very way, employed the most direct and certain means for 
securing this end. ‘The whole gospel plan proceeds upon the 
principle that mankind are disinclined to its message, and will 
not, self-moved, seek after it. ‘Therefore its very commission 
requires that it be published, spread abroad. Go ye into all 
the world, and préach the glad tidings to every creature. How 
could this mandate be fulfilled by these early disciples of a cru- 
cified and now exalted Saviour, but by their going from house 
to house, preaching and teaching Christ? Surely it becomes 
us to consider whether we have done any thing commensurate 
with our facilities and advantages in this respect. If the 
examination fills us with shame and condemnation for past 
unfaithfulness, let us in future redeem the time, and strive to 
honor our God and Saviour. and bless the perishing around us, 
and accessible to us, with these glad tidings of great joy. 
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Let us next proceed to inquire with what encouragements 
they were favored, while performing these daily duties? They 
had the best and most cheering, for the record expressly states 
that the. Lord added unto the church daily such as should be 
saved. 

Only the Lord can add such members to the churches. It 
is just as much His exclusive work to add to, and enlarge 
the church, as it was originally to found it. ‘This is seen in 
the fact that He only can provide the fit materials. In the last 
paper, we have seen while considering the subjects of gospel 
ordinances, that none but converted souls can be built up as 
lively stones, a spiritual house. But to convert the soul to 
God, effectually to renovate the heart, is emphatically God’s 
work. But how is this work ordinarily accomplished? No- 
tice the scriptural account of it. “Of His own will begat he 
us, by the word of truth.” That very word of truth which 
these primitive Christians so diligently proclaimed from house 
to house, is God’s instrument for this glorious work. The 
fact that the efficiency was of God, seems every where 
acknowledged by these disciples; and yet they acted on the 
full and cheering conviction that there is the same direct con- 
nexion between the proper communication of the truth, and 
God’s blessing upon it, as there. is between the husbandman’s 
sowing good seed in his field, and ordinarily (not always) 
gathering a harvest from that field, by the blessing of God 
upon his labors. In fact, how could their conviction be other- 
wise ! for they implicitly believed the promise of God, which 
by this very figure he has illustrated and confirmed. See 
Isaiah 55.24 10,.F1, 

Still the whole work of conversion, the instruments, the 
skill to use them, and all the agency frcm first to last, is all of 
God; to Him therefore should be all the praise. How full 
the tribute of that praise, how high the strains of gratitude must 
have swelled for such encouragement! Try for a few 
moments to make the case your own. What if every day 
witnessed accessions to the number of converts in the dear 
church of which you are a member. If instead of months 
and even years of barrenness, every day gave joy to the 
angels in heaven, and all the good on earth, by the addition of 
converted souls! Is not the very thought enrapturing ? 

The character of these converts would essentially enhance 
the joy of their reception. Sometimes the churches have 
pain, from those received to their fellowship. The more con- 
siderate and prudent often are filled with apprehension, when 
additions are made which do not bring the most satisfactory 
evidence that they are truly born of God; and these sad 
apprehensions have in many cases been fully realized. But it 
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is never so, when the Lord adds to the churches such as shall 
be saved. 

One can scarce close the perusal of these sketches, without 
reflecting, 1. How much of the Spirit and grace of Christ 
these early Christians must have possessed, to enable them, 
under such circumstances, to evince all these noble and lovely 
traits—such perseverance, union, prayerfulness, and daily 
activity in their Master’s service! 2. How deeply should we 
lament the want of such a spirit in modern churches, in our 
own church perhaps—and even in our own hearts. 3. Since 
the divine fountain of unwasting fullness is still as accessible 
to us as it ever was to them, how earnestly ought we to seek 
this Spirit, and copy the deportment we have contemplated ! 
Let us immediately begin, more intensely desiring union and 
prayerfulness; more devotedly serve God publicly and pri- 
vately, in the sanctuary and from house to house, and then 
may we have reason to expect daily additions from the Lord. 
Scores, hundreds, thousands will be born in a day, when alli 
who profess to seek this favor, shall do so with their whole 
hearts. Kappa. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS POTTENGER. 


Controversy may be useful both in the elucidation and in the 
defence of truth. Light sometimes results from the collision of 
minds. Christianity is an aggression upon error of every form. 
Jesus held controversies with the religious sects of his day, 
while Paul and his brethren made use of offensive weapons to 
pull down the strongholds of sin and superstition. 

Controversy is not an evil in itself: the passions, the preju- 
dices, the sins of men make itsuch. When they write for vic- 
tory rather than for truth, when they bring against one another 
railing accusation, or when they dip their pens in the gall of 
bitterness and use the bonds of iniquity, then it becomes an evil 
which all lovers of good men must deplore, and which the final 
Judge will condemn. 

Controversy cannot always be avoided without the loss of a 
good conscience, and the sacrifice of truth. These sacrifices 
ought not to be made. In the controversies of modern times, 
the Baptists have had a full share (some persons think they have 
had above their share), yet in many instances circumstances 
have left them no choice between the maintenance of their prin- 
ciples and treason against the divine Lawgiver; or between the 
reward of faithful and the doom of faithless servants. 
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Among the circumstances which have been part of their his- 
tory during the last two hundred, that on baptism must be placed 
in the fore ground. So long back as the reign of Henry VIII, 
some of their books were in circulation among our countrymen ; 
hence, in the year 1538, Cranmer and other inquisitors were com- 
manded by the king to hunt out the Baptists, and ‘ to burn their 
books.” One of the earliest publications of any note that has 
come down to the present day, is mixed up with the history of 
John Smith and his brethren in Holland. Smith had been the 
parish minister of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire; but refusing 
to conform to the popish ceremonies which the Bishop enforced 
with unsparing rigor, he gave up his living, and sailed to Amster- 
dam in search of liberty and truth. During his voluntary banish- 
ment, he united in church fellowship with the Protestant exiles, 
who received him with much affection and joy as an angel from 
heaven. Reading the Bible, study, and prayer, however, pro- 
duced an entire change in his views with regard to believers’ 
baptism, which he no sooner made known than his brethren acted 
in violation of their much lauded principles of charity and free 
communion, by excluding him from the church as they would 
have done a heathen or a publican. 

The sword of controversy was now drawn out of its sheath, 
and the scabbard thrown away. Both parties rushed eagerly 
into the battle. Against Smith and his party the learned Ains- 
worth wrote two books, one called “ A Defence of Scripture,” 
and the other ‘‘ A Censare of a Dialogue of the Anabaptists.” 
On the same side, Johnson published “‘ A Christian Plea,” whilst 
Robinson entered the breach among the storming party, and as 
leader of the forlorn hope. In addition to these champions of 
infant baptism, two more violent ones came upon the stage under 
the names of Jessop and Clifton, one publishing a ‘‘ Discovery of 
the Errors of the English Anabaptists,” and the other ‘ The 
Christian Plea.’’* 

Smith picked up the gauntlet which these giants of pedobap- 
tism had thrown down, and sent forth to the world his celebrated 
book entitled, ‘‘’The Character of the Beast.” » According to 
Ivimey, it was printed:in Holland, A. D. 1609. Originating 
abroad under these circumstances, the controversy was not long 
in reaching Christians at home. Smith finished his course 
shortly after the publication of his book, and was succeeded in 
the pastoral office by Thomas Helwisse, who returned to Eng- 
land with some of his brethren, and. formed a Baptist church in 
London. Books were written against these courageous men, 
and when the press could not, or did not, stop the progress of 
their opinions, James I. and the Bishops tried what virtue there 


* Crosby, vol. i.pp. 91,92. Taylor’s History of the General Baptists, vol. i. 72, 
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was in fines, prisons, and chains. In the shape of a remonstrance 
against persecution, Helwisse and his friends published, A. D. 
1615, a pamphlet of forty-eight quarto pages, containing a dia- 
logue between a Christian, an unbeliever, and an indifferent per- 
son ; as well as a clear exposition of the principles of the dis- 
senters, and of the Baptists. In the following year another book 
was published in favor of the down-trodden sect. It was a trans- 
Jation from the Dutch. Dr. Wall called it the first printed in the 
English language against infant baptism. Ivimey, however, 
denies this, with evident truth on his side, but admits that it may 
have been the first published, arising from the difficulties of pub- 
lishing any thing against the established religion.* 

According to Crosby, this book received no- answer for the 
space of thirty years, when Mr. Collett of New England made 
an attempt to do so in his ‘ Vindication of the Right of Infants 
to Church Membership and Baptism.” Four years after this 
vindication came from the press, a Baptist in London wrote a 
Jetter to a friend in the country, in which he avowed his convic- 
tion that ‘‘ there was neither precept, nor example, nor just con- 
sequence for infant baptism, but for the baptizing of believers.” 
This private letter fell into the hands of a Churchman, who pub- 
lished it without permission from the author, and appended to it 
a reply, under the title of ‘‘ Anabaptist Mystery of Iniquity 
Unmasked.” According to this Churchman, the Baptists not 
only separated from the established church, but wrote many 
books in defence of their practice, and had multitudes of disci- 
ples : moreover, they were in the habit of proving their doctrines 
by large quotations from the scriptures? while they refused any 
conferences with the learned men of the establishment. What 
rash people they must have been to write so many books against 
the Churchmen of those persecuting times! Some allowance 
must be made for their refusal to confer with learned prelates on 
the ground that former conferences had resulted in the poor Bap- 
tists finding themselves in Newgate, or other prisons, both in 
Juondon and in the country. Burnt children dread the fire. 

In the year 1624, other champions came forth to defend infant 
baptism against attacks from the immersionists. ‘T'wo of these 
were Dod and Cleaver, ministers of the Puritan school, who 
published ‘‘'The Patrimony of Christian Children.” Books 
and pamphlets now became too numerous for their readers, and 
while some of them bore ludicrous titles, others were deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the age. Disputants were eager to 
display their controversial powers, nor can it be denied that some 
of jhem wielded their weapons with vigor and success. Among 
other authors who took part in this intellectual warfare, mention 


* Ivimey, vol. i. 127. 
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ought to be made of Mr. Barber, the pastor of a large Baptist 
church in London, who published a work, A. D. 1641, to prove 
that “our Lord Jesus Christ ordained dipping, and that sprinkling 
of children is not according to Christ’s institution; and also the 
invalidity of those arguments that are commonly brought for- 
ward to justify the practice.” For this offence, Barber was 
thrown into prison for eleven months: and the same parliament 
which had abolished the star chamber, and other instruments of 
spiritual despotism, made the writer feel the weight of their 
bigotry and intolerance, because he had pleaded for dipping in 
the room of sprinkling, and for believers instead. of infants. 
Think of a good man suffering eleven months’ imprisonment for 
writing a book in defence of believers’ immersion! What made 
the matter worse, was this, that the bigots who tried to bind Bar- 
ber with the fetters of Presbyterian uniformity, had just thrown 
off the yoke of Episcopal bondage, and were endeavoring to 
force upon the nation the solemn league and covenant. Perse- 
cution did not silence the Baptists, for another work now came 
from the London press, under the title of ‘‘‘The Vanity of Childish 
Baptism,” the object of which was to prove that immersion is 
essential to. the ordinance, and that infants have no part or lot in 
the matter. Publications, replies, rejoinders, thus following one 
another on both sides of the question, kept public attention awake 
to the subject of baptism, and Jed persons of all denominations to 
‘read and judge for themselves. 

About this time there was an accession of considerable strength 
to the ranks of the immersionists by the baptism of Francis 
Cornwall, A. M., who left the establishment and cast in his lot 
among our churches. He was a man of superior attainments, 
and of great moral worth. He bought the truth and sold it not. 
In vindication of his change of opinion on the ordinance of bap- 
tism, he published ‘‘The Royal Commission of King Jesus,” 
which, was dedicated to the House of Commons, and copies of it 
given away to members at the door. 

While the press had been groaning under the weight of ser- 
mons, pamphlets, quartos and folios, on this controversy, the 
learned men of the commonwealth relieved the monotony by 
holding public disputations on the same subject. One of these 
took place at Bewdley, in the county of Worcester, between 
John Tombes and Richard Baxter. Both of them were first-rate 
disputants, as well as giants in talent and in learning. The con- 
test partook of the sublime. At the very time when some of the 
finest fields in England were covered with the slain and drenched 
with the blood of our forefathers, learning, logic, intellect, and 
truth were striving for victory in the parish church at Bewdley. 
On the first of January, 1649, the discussion began at nine in the 
morning, and lasted till five in the evening. The Presbyterian 
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claimed the victory, but the Baptist made about twenty converts, 
who were formed into achurch. ‘‘ All scholars present,” said 
Anthony Wood, “did conclude that 'Tombes got the better of 
the argument by far.””* 

Before this, a similar discussion had taken place in Southwark, 
between Dr. Featley and four Baptists. At the end of two years, 
the Doctor published his version of the dispute, under the utle of 
“The Dippers Dipt, or the Anabaptists Ducked and Plunged 
over head and ears at a Disputation in Southwark.”t Allowance 
must be made for the violence of the Doctor, on the ground that 
he had been deprived of two livings for bad behavior; that he 
had been expelled from the assembly of the divines as a spy, and 
placed in confinement by order of parliament. While confined 
in the house of Lord Petre, Henry Denne was sent prisoner to 
the same place for preaching against infant baptism, and for 
immersing his converts, contrary to the decrees of Parliament. 
Denne sent the Doctor a challenge to discuss the points at issue 
between them on baptism. The challenge was accepted, and 
the champions met; but at the end of the first argument, the 
Doctor gave up the contest, saying, it was unlawful to dispute 
without permission from the higher powers. What a pastime 
for two prisoners to hold a disputation about baptism! Whata 
feature of that polemical age ! 

There was another discussion, on the same subject, in the ~ 
parish church of Newport Pagnell, between Mr. Gibbs and Mr. 
Carpenter ; the former was the parish minister, and the latter 
was an Independent. Carpenter published his version of the 
discussion ina work which he called ‘“‘ The Anabaptists Washt 
and Washt, and Shrunk in the Washing.” 

As old combatants died, new ones continued to appear on each 
side of the battle field, eager to assist in the conflict, and to share 
the toils and honors of theological controversy. Baillie, of Glas- 
gow, published a book, under the alarming title of “ Anabaptism, 
the True Fountain of Error;” but Mr. J. Wall favored the 
world with another, which he called “The Anabaptists Anato- 
mized, and silenced in a public dispute at Abergavenny, A. D. 
1654.” Jt was almost a miracle that any of the poor Baptists 
survived these anatomical operations. It was bad enough for 
Dr. Featley to duck and plunge them so violently in Southwark ; 
it was worse in Mr. Carpenter to wash them so long at Newport 
ull they shrunk in the washing; but it was an act of barbarity, if 
not flat murder, for Mr. Vaughan to make experiments upon 
them in comparative anatomy at Abergavenny. Who can won- 
der at their being silenced under such a process! From some 
cause unexplained, Hercules Collins of Wapping was not anato- 


* Orme’s Life of Baxter, pp, 682, 683. t Ivimey, vol. i. p. 164 
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mized; for he outlived those dismal times, and printed a book, 
which he had assurance enough to call ‘‘ Believers’ Baptism from 
Heaven and of Divine Institution; Infant Baptism from Earth 
and of Human Invention.” In this way the contest had been 
maintained not less than half a century. As old actors retired 
from the strife, others came forward to wield new or furbished 
weapons. Against the host of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Quakers, the Baptists stood alone. Bishops, 
doctors, vicars, rectors, and plain dissenting ministers, led on the 
forces to defend infant baptism, now so vigorously assailed by 
the advocates of a return to apostolic immersions. 

Thus matters went on till the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. After what seemed like a truce between the dippers and 
the sprinklers, hostilities were renewed at the period just named, 
by Mr. Russen publishing his book entitled, ‘‘ Fundamentals 
without a Foundation, or a True Picture of the Anabaptists.” 
Not to say any thing of the abuse which this writer heaped upon 
the ancient mode of baptism, according to the concessions of the 
most learned men in Europe, the picture which he drew of the 
Baptists was not a true one; hence Joseph Stennett replied to it 
in a work so distinguished for learning and argument, that it 
silenced his antagonist, and gained for himself high reputation as 
a polemical divine. 

Passing over a multitude of theologians who figured in this 
controversy during the last century, the two principal writers 
that divided public attention, on account of their talents and 
attainments, were Dr. Wall and Dr. Gale, the former a Church- 
man, and the latter a Baptist. Dr. Wall wrote his ‘ History of 
Infant Baptism,” for which the clergy, met in convocation, passed 
him a vote of thanks, and one of the universities made him Doc- 
torin Divinity. Dr. Gale, then twenty-seven years of age, pub- 
lished his ‘ Reflections on Dr. Wall’s History of Infant Bap- 
tism.” ‘* The extraordinary merit of this performance,” said a 
pedobaptist, ‘‘soon made the author known and respected; and 
even those who were not convinced by his reasonings, awarded 
him just praise for his erudition and modesty, as well as for the 
candor and charity which he discovered towards persons of a 
different persuasion from his own.” For twelve years after this 
publication issued from the press, Dr. Wall remained silent, 
either unable or unwilling to grapple with his learned opponent ; 
but at length he published an answer to the ‘‘ Reflections on his 
History,” ina spirit which betrayed the mortification of his pride 
under the the defeat he had sustained. ‘‘He has treated me — 
very roughly,” said Dr. Gale, ‘‘and has endeavored to enrage 
the clergy, as well as our own people, against me; besides 
which, there appears not to be much in his book ; however, I am 
preparing an answer.” Before his answer was finished, death 
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removed the illustrious man to a new and nobler scene of action 
and of enjoyment. | 

When these champions quitted the stage, the question at issue 
between them continued as far as ever from being settled. Dr. 
Gill buckled on the armor, and produced no less than ten differ- 
ent works on the side of believers’ baptism ; but, though learning 
had displayed its stores, eloquence charmed, and arguments con- 
vinced inquirers after truth, there seemed no prospect of the con- 
troversy coming to an end. It was in the year 1784, that 
A. Booth published his book, called “‘ Pedobaptism Examined on 
the Principles, Concessions, and Reasoning of Learned Pedo- 
baptists.” This was fighting them with their own weapons, and 
using their own armor in which they trusted. It was a shell 
thrown into the camp of the enemy. Alarmed at the conse- 
quences of this novel attack, Dr. Williams, late of Rotherham 
College, wrote a book in answer to Mr. Booth, without destroy- 
ing the force of his reasonings, or settling the dispute. 

Time would fail to name a tithe of the writers who have 
attackea or defended poor infant baptism. In our own, day, the 
very points which the ablest men of a former age discussed, have 
been gone over again with no better results. Local circum- 
stances have, in some instances, renewed the discussion, not 
without hard words and animosities which injare the cause they 
are destined to serve, and reflect dishonor upon the writers. 
Truth gains nothing by railing accusations. Cox, Gibbs, Pen- 
gilly, Carson, and many others have written in favor of believers’ 
immersion, while honorable mention should be made of Ewing, 
Wardlaw, and Halley, who have employed their talents and 
learning in the defence of infant baptism. Having abandoned 
the outworks which the veterans of a former age vigorously 
defended, Dr. Halley has retired within the citadel, which Mr. 
Stovell has attacked with great determination, and not without 
hopes of success. : 

Thus we have given a bare sketch of this fruitful controversy. 
Thousands have taken part in it since the days of John Smith. 
Many of their publications are now forgotten or unknown. Two 
hundred years the war of words and of books has lasted; innu- 
merable sermons have been preached, and the press has groaned 
under the weight of publications against infant baptism, or in its 
favor ; still the controversy is undecided, and a wide, though not 
an impassable gulf, separates the warriors. Learning, talent, 
logic, and eloquence, have done their utmost to bring the discus- 
sion to a Satisfactory conclusion, while prejudice, bigotry, secta- 
rianism, and railing, have hindered the long wished for consum- 
mation. May we not cherish the hope, that ere long the sword 
of controversy will be put up into the scabbarb, that the truth as 
itis in Jesus may prevail over prejudices, passions, and errors, 
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and that among good men of every denomination there may 
be a nearer approach to the principles and usages of the first 
churches? For this purpose there must be a profound regard 
for the word of God. Appeal to this must be law to all parties. 
This is the judge that ends the strife. Preconceived opinions 
must yield to the decisions of the Bible. Just principles of inter- 
pretation must be adopted. Richer communications of the Holy 
Sprit must be desired, and then we may hope to come into the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. Generations yet. to come will hail this union with a 
rapture proportioned to its importance, and the Saviour will be 
glorified in seeing the answer to his prayer, ‘‘ That they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” | 


CONDENSED REVIEWS. 
Complete Works of Andrew Fuller : Volume ITI. 


‘The American Baptist Publication Society have nobly and promptly 
redeemed their pledge, that they would give a more complete and beauti- 
ful edition of these unsurpassed writings, than had ever before appeared. 
We noticed the contents of the first and second volumes in the February 
No. of the Memorial, and need not again rehearse the various excellencies 
of this edition. This third and last volume, is larger than its predecessors, 
reaching 856 pages. It contains the Expository writings of Fuller, on 
Genesis and Revelation—with a large amount of rich Miscellaneous 
Articles in form of Association Letters, Reviews, Essays, &c., and in the 
end two Sermons, (which rightly belonged in Volume I.) quite too good to 
be lost ;—the whole completed by two very valuable indexes, one of the 
subjects discussed in all the volumes, the other of the texts of scripture 
illustrated. How immense the advantage which our numerous, but 
ill-supplied ministry, will be able to derive from these beautiful volumes ! 
Will not some generous friend see to it that each minister accessible to 
him is furnished with this standard work? 


The same Society have issued an improved second edition of Howell on 
Communion, forming an attractive volume of 271 pages 12mo. The 
same author has written a small work on the Deaconship, which this 
Society have also stereotyped in an inviting 18mo of some 150 pages. 
The hasty and imperfect examination we have been able to give it, indi- 
cates that Dr. Howell has exercised his usual discrimination and good 
sense in its preparation. Pastors and Deacons should both study this 
treatise. 
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The Publication Society have also rendered good service to their 
patrons and friends, by a gilded little volume entitled, Married Life a 
Wedding Gift, by Dr. Belcher. Scripture Tales, by the same author, and 
a similar volume by one of the Editors of the Memorial, are among the 
Society’s recent issues. May they do much good! 


Colby & Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York, have recently published 
the three following volumes, whose titles we here quote entire, so as to 
convey a more adequate idea of their nature and worth: 


1. Pasror’s Hanp Boox: Comprising Selections of Scripture, arranged 
for various occasions of official duty. Together with Select Formulas for 
Marriage, etc., and Rules of Order for Churches, Ecclesiastical, and other 
Assemblies. By W. W. Everts, Pastor of Laight Street Church, New 
York. 

2. Tue Binte Manuva: Comprising Selections of Scripture, arranged 
for occasions of private and public worship, both special and ordinary. 
Together with Scripture expressions of prayer, abridged from Matthew 
Henry. With an Appendix, consisting of a copious classification of Scrip- 
ture text, presenting a systematic view of the doctrines and duties of revela- 
tion. By W.W. Everts. 


3. Tue Jupson Orrerina, intended as a Token of Christian Sympathy 
with the Living, and a Memento of Christian Affection for the Dead. 
Edited by Rev. J. Dowling, A. M. 

The design of the two former of these publications, very well explains 
why some of our puritanical fears were aroused, to guard against any 
thing like a Liturgy, in our free, and we would hope, increasingly 
spiritual churches. ‘There is nothing comparable with the Bible itself— 
the whole Bible—either for public or private reading. Nor is it so cumber- 
some in size, or so perplexed or recondite in the arrangement of the good 
things which it contains, as to make the process of curtailing and newly 
adjusting its several parts, an indispensable pre-requisite to its general 
usefulness. The Greek Church, the Romish Church, and, to some 
extent, the English and American Episcopal Churches, have mapped out 
parts of the Bible, in a series of Lessons, for the use of their congrega- 
tions. We have the express testimony of our beloved Missionaries now 
among the Greeks, that their lessons have supplanted the Scriptures, to 
the great detriment of the cause of truth. Should such be the result of 
relying on selections and arrangements of this kind, among ourselves, we 
should have occasion to deplore their introduction. 

It has seemed to us less necessary,—at a time when our ministry is 
more intelligent, more capable of making judicious biblical selections, 
each one for himself, than at some former periods,—to map out parts of 
the Bible for public use in this way. Still we are not insensible of the aid 
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which ministers and others may derive from the judicious assistance of 
skilful and faithful compilations of this kind; and the examination we 
have been able to give to both of these well executed volumes, induces 
the conviction that few of our young and comparatively inexperienced 
pastors could have performed the service here attempted more wisely. 
The formulas, including forms of prayer for marriages, in the pastor’s 
hand book, are to this extent, at least, a complete Liturgy; and though 
it may be allowable, or even wise, for some use to be made of such helps, 
our pilgrim and non-conformist principles and habits lead us to recoil from 
contact with the beginning even, of a system of forms, the tendencies of 
which have in so many instances proved injurious. For this reason, per- 
haps, we could never bring ourselves to write or read, or commit to 
memory forms of prayer of human composition, believing that reliance 
on the Spirit to help our infirmity in prayer, is the best assistance. To 
us the most beautifully composed form of prayer at a marriage, would 
lose half of its sweetness and power, had we reason to think it a memo- 
riter exercise, rather than the outpouring of the heart’s warm offerings. 
Thus much we have been led to say, to guard against the introduction of 
abuses, which can be easier prevented than remedied. 

A large part of the Bible Manual is entirely free from objections in 
both of the above mentioned respects, and will prove, we doubt not, a 
seasonable and useful help in the devotions and biblical investigations of 
ministers and private Christians. 

The Judson Offering, though bearing a name too narrow for the entire 
scope of its contents, is a judicious compilation of Missionary Sketches 
in poetry and prose, from‘some of the most distinguished modern writers ; 
combined with many contributions by the Editor, all well adapted, as it 
has seemed to us, to awaken, increase, and perpetuate a missionary 
spirit. We hope many thousands of this volume will be called for, and 
widely distributed. 


Mr. Carter, of 58 Canal Street, New York, has recently issued four 
beautiful duodecimo volumes of about 400 pages each, as follows: 
1. Foster’s Essays. This incomparable work has never been presented 
in so inviting a form, in any American edition. Would that it might be 
read and pondered as its intrinsic excellence warrants. 2. Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Bible, from Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible. The 
best exhibition and illustration of this great argument any where accessi- 
ble to the English reader. 

3. & 4. Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by the Rev. Henry Dun- 
can, D. D., of Ruthwell, Scotland. One volume is devoted to each of 
the seasons, and the two now issued embrace Spring and Summer. The 
work has been much admired in Europe, and this first American edition 
seems to be eagerly sought for. The plan is, to bring in a connected 
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form the,several appropriate objects of contemplation which each season 
suggests, into a regular series, so that every day of the quarter of the year, 
may have a fit topic for study and meditation. Instruction of the best 
kind, is thus made tributary to devotion. The author says, ‘the chief 
duty 1 have assigned myself, in writing the ‘Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons,’ is to draw from natural objects, as they unfold themselves in 
the progress of the revolving year, proofs of the being, perfections, and 
and attributes of the unseen Creator.” How noble the plan, and most 
' successfully has it been accomplished. 


The Harpers have just completed THE GREAT ILLUMINATED BIBLE, 
which has been in course of publication for some years, and has often been 
noticed in our pages. It may now be had in superb binding, and certainly 
is the best as well as most beautiful book which the eyes can rest on. 
The fears of some of our friends, that sectarian bigotry would mar the 
work by foisting into the illustrations some of the monstrous untruths, 
which have deformed similar works before, have not been realized. Most 
happy are we to perceive that Pedo-baptist perversions have no counte- 
nance in these designs ; the artist has not stultified himself, nor attempted 
to throw dust in the eyes of his readers, by misrepresenting the ordi- 
nances of Christ, in harmony with modern innovation, instead of ancient 
usage. The nearly 2,000 pictures, great and small, are indeed of various 
merit and appropriateness, but will prove, we think, eminently satisfac- 
tory. ‘The insertion of the Apocrypha in smaller type, and the copious 
Indexes, Concordance, and Family Records, render the book as complete 
as could be desired. 


The same publishers have issued D’ Aubigne’s Discourses, translated by 
Baird, which will gratify the taste of the admirers of that lively and evan- 
gelical author. The discourses and essays are seventeen in number, and 
fill a large 12mo of near 500 pages. 


The Novitiate, or a Year among the English Jesuits, a personal narra- 
tive, by Andrew Steinmetz, is an exceedingly interesting volume, reveal- 
ing much which it behoovessthe world to know, and is also published by 
the Harpers. 


Their New Miscellany, Vols. X.—XIII. inclusive, embrace Darwin’s 
Voyage of a Naturalist, in two volumes. 'They contain a narrative of the 
voyage of the English ship Beagle, for scientific purposes, together witha 
sketch of observations in natural history and geology, so presented as to 
interest the general reader. Prairier Land, by Mrs. Farnham, a lively 
and charming as well as truthful description of western scenes, and 
Voyages in the Arctic Regions, by Sir John Barrow, condensing whatever 
is most valuable in all the recent voyages in this direction, into one 
exceedingly interesting volume. 


[Several notices unavoidably deferred till our next No.] 
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TEN DAYS IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Under other and more auspicious circumstances the summons would 
have been most welcome, to hasten to the capital of the old dominion, and 
mingle with the brethren of the Sunny South. In all our former inter- 
course we had found them most cordial and affectionate in their greetings, 
generous in their hospitality, and evincing in various ways the endearing 
spirit of true Christian brotherhood. Sundry ominous intimations had 
met our notice, that a change and coolness had (perhaps not very unnatu- 
rally) come over their spirits within the last eighteen months; and it was 
just because we did not wish to witness its manifestations, that the 
appointment to attend their anniversaries, to be held early in June, 
awakened some forebodings. Itis but honest to confess that we dreaded 
to mar the sweet remembrance of former most pleasant intercourse with 
some of the precious specimens of warm-hearted Christian disciples we 
had there met. We deplore the sundering of the ties of fraternal union, 
among the late persecuted, vilified, and cotemned adherents of one Lord, 
one faith, and one baptism. Whatever may be their color or condition, 
their residence or the infelicities of their allotment by Divine Providence, 
we would not willingly see them non-fellowshipping each other, or the 
ties that have united them rudely broken. 

On our arrival, one day before the Virginia Anniversaries commenced, 
our welcome was as kind as the altered circumstances of a new and half- 
suspected relation would allow. O how chilling to mark the supervening 
cloud of distrust, and half-heartedness, where the most confiding love had 
been wont to shed its welcome radiance! Such, alas, are the alternations 
of this imperfect state. Incomparably better men than we can lay claim 
to be, experienced such charges in the deportment towards them, of those 
who would once have plucked out their own eyes for them. Why then 
should we hope for exemption ? 


Friday morning, 5th of June.—The State Anniversaries commenced 
with the meeting of the Virginia and Foreign Bible Society. The Annual 
Reports read did not indicate much progress in the operations of the last 
year. The Board had been removed from Richmond to Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and the brethren appointed to manage its affairs, had not 
been early apprized of what was expected of them. Their Report took 
strong ground against the ordinary operation of “soliciting agents” in 
behalf of our benevolent Societies. It was evident that its statements in 
this respect, were not generally acquiesced in. Some addresses were 
made in behalf of the good cause embraced by this Society ; and then 
just before the adjournment, the tug of war commenced. A resolution 
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was introduced, directing that the auxiliaryship of this Virginia Bible 
Society, should be transferred to the Fureign Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Notasinge reason requiring this transfer was stated, 
and by consent of the mover it was so modified as to raise a committee of 
nine, to inquire into the expediency of the proposed measure. In this 
shape it passed unanimously, the committee was appointed, and the 
Society adjourned. Had the course which this committee of inquiry, (as 
well as a similar one raised by the Southern Baptist Convention the next 
week) saw fit to pursue, in refusing a free conference with the representa- 
tives of the Society, to which they had ever been auxiliary, and which 
had a deeper interest in the proposed change than any other body—had 
this at the time been at all suspected, it would have been proper publicly, 
and before all interested, to have set forth the merits of the case. But as 
this very singular course of proceeding could not be anticipated, the 
opportunity of meeting this suicidal measure at the threshhold, was lost. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the Virginia Foreign Mission Society 
held its anniversary. The venerable father Montague presided on this 
occasion, and the reports and addresses passed off as usual. Here, too, a 
very considerable falling off in the receipts for this important object, was 
noticed, when the last year was compared with many of the preceding. 

We might have noticed that both the above-mentioned anniversaries 
were held in the new church edifice, erected and occupied by the Third 
Church, under Rev. J. B. Taylor’s ministry—an economical yet beautiful 
and commodious structure 60 feet by 75, with afine suit of basement 
rooms, all of durable materials, on a fine site, with ample grounds around 
it, all costing but about $13,000, and almost entirely paid for. Much 
credit is due for all this to the indefatigable labors of their beloved pastor, 
who seems abundantly blessed with that apostolic requisition, well reported 
of by those without and within too. Very few can find it in their hearts 
to refuse an appeal for a little aid, from this modest and excellent 
man. 

The next morning (in the beautiful edifice of the Second Church) the 
General Association of Virginia commenced its session. This body con- 
ducts the Home Mission operations within the bounds of the State, and 
had enjoyed an average degree of prosperity the last year. ‘The able 
Secretary, Rev. Eli Ball, read their Annual Report, and at eleven o’clock 
the Rev. Joseph Walker preached the introductory sermon. In the after- 
noon, various items of ordinary business of this Association were trans- 
acted—one of which is the designation of ministers to preach in the seve- 
ral pulpits of Richmond and vicinity on the Lord’s day. None are con- 
sulted, but all present are regarded as at the disposal of a committee of 
arrangements, who allot them according to their discretion. Of course, 
as, there is usually more than one hundred ministers present, and not 
one-fourth of that number of appointments to fill, some must be omitted, 
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and the croakers can always imagine reasons of a sinister kind why they 
are omitted. Mais N’imparte. 

The holy day of rest, besides some early prayer-meetings in different 
parts of the city, was signalized by a conference at half-past eight o’clock, 
on the state of religion. Many took part init. and nearly two hours were 
very interestingly and profitably spent. Some of the aged ministers 
spoke with much feeling—and some in middle life, or even younger, 
offered their testimony. It was a solemn, heart-searching season, not 
soon to be forgotten. 

The usual Lord’s day services were uniformly well attended and inter- 
esting, so far as we could learn. The word was sounded out with power, 
and many who that day sowed in tears, it is hoped will eventually reap 
in joy. 

At night we worshipped with the Reformers, or Disciples (as those 
often mis-called Campbellites choose to be named), and herad a good 
appeal for the Bible Cause, by our official successor. The indications 
are, that the one hundred churches of this fraternity in Virginia, will do 
generous service in this good cause; nor should we much marvel, if their 
greater zeal and steadfastness in the noble object contemplated by the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, should put to shame the coolness, 
and perhaps entire desertion of some who helped originate the Society, 
who professed and doubtless felt much love for it in the outset, and who 
are not able to assign one wrong which it has done, as a reason for their 
change towards it. 

Monday morning the place of meeting was again changed to the noble 
edifice of the First Baptist Church. The business of the General Asso- 
ciation was completed, and the Anniversary of the Education Society also 
was held. 

In the afternoon the Virginia Publication and Sunday School Society 
held its Annual Meeting. It seemed about to pass off with little spirit or 
interest of any kind, till the newly elected Secretary of the Parent 
Society in Philadelphia—Rey. T. S. Maleom—was called forward, and 
by a brief, but most pertinent, touching, and powerful address, infused a 
life and vigor into the nearly expiring auxiliary, which was most cheering. 
There is immense room for the active efforts of such an organization, 
within the ample bounds of the old dominion ; and the effort set on foot at 
that time—to furnish in part a Sunday School Library to every school 
which will make the requisite effort to send in their report and five dol- 
lars towards its purchase, promises happy results. 

We know not that any report will be furnished of the speech of the 
youthful Secretary on this occasion, nor have we room for even an out- 
line of it: But the whole scene is vividly impressed on our recollection. 
When first called forward, he was asked to occupy the pulpit, that he 
might be the better heard ; but with a sweet smile, half hiding his con- 
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scious embarrassment, expressed the fear, that the pulpit would swallow 
him up entirely. Then taking his stand in front of the Secretary’s table, 
he began with some touching allusions to Sabbath Schools, which 
brought many a heart into the eyes: then, by a natural transition, he 
passed to the relations of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
which he was now beginning to serve. Hestated how scrupulously they 
had conducted their operations, to give satisfaction in every section of the 
country, and offence to none. Delicately he alluded to his own motives 
and wishes, in leaving the South and West, with which he felt himself 
inseparably identified, where all that was dearest and most sacred to him 
was planted; that by connecting himself with this institution he might 
best serve the great whole. Like one conscious of his weakness, he had 
stepped back a little, from the object he desired to elevate, that he might 
use this Society as a lever-bar, to move the mass,—to bless the country, 
and thus the world, with the full measure of God’s sanctifying truth. 
The result showed that this appeal of the young but admirably qualified 
Secretary, was admirably successful. May he and the cause which he 
so discreetly pleads, go on and prosper abundantly ! 

A union prayer-meeting was attended Monday evening. It was indeed 
a bethel season. God was there, and all hearts seemed to respond to the 
appeals for more perfect consecration to his service. 

Tuesday morning the report of the committee of nine, above noticed, 
was brought in, before the Virginia Bible Society. ‘The committee were 
divided in opinion, a majority recommending the passage of the resolution 
referred to them for inquiry. They furnished no reasons, in shape of a 
report, but contented themselves with barely giving their affirmation to the 
separation ; accompanied with a few words from the chairman at a sub- 
sequent stage of the debate, so entirely contrary to his usual excellent 
character and fraternal, generous views, as left the impression that some 
temporary hallucination of a most perverting character had fixed its 
enchantment on him. The clear and logical arguments of JrTER, and 
the powerful appeal of PornpExTer, entirely effaced every pretence of 
reason for the course proposed; and though some ineffectual attempts 
were made to show some colorable ground of objection to continued 
union with the North in this Bible Cause, yet when the vote was taken, 
more than two to one were in favor of an indefinite postponement of that 
uncalled-for disruption. Would to God that such might ever be the result 
of endeavors to separate brethren ! 

We purpose giving, in the next article, from the most reliable sources, 
a full account of the doings of the Southern Triennial Convention, which 
assembled the following day; and will therefore defer to a future number 
such a review of its action on the above subject, as we have not room for 
the present month. R. B. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


Wednesday, June 10, 1846. 


The Southern Baptist Convention met at eleven o’clock, in the First 
Baptist (Rev. Mr. Jeter’s) Church. The following gentlemen were 
officers of the Convention which assembled in Augusta, Georgia,in May, 
1845, and according to the constitution, hold their offices until others are 
elected, viz: 

President : 


Rev. W. B. Jonnson, D.D., of South Carolina. 


Vice Presidents : 


1. Hon. Witson Lumxin, Georgia. 
2. Rev. James B. Taytor, Virginia. 
3. Hon. A. Dockery, N. Carolina. 

4. Rev. R.B.C. Howe tt, Tennessee. 


Dr. M. T. Mennennatt, Charleston, 8. C., Treas. 


Rev. J. Hartwett, D.D., Alabama, 


James C. Crane, Richmond, Va., Secretaries. 


The Convention was called to order by Dr. Johnson, at eleven o’clock ; 
after which he read a chapter in the Bible. A hymn being sung, the Rev. 
J. B. Jeter addressed the Throne of Grace in an impressive prayer. 

Editors and Reporters were invited to seats near the Chair, to report 
proceedings of the Convention. 

Of the officers, Messrs. Lumpkin and Dockery, Vice Presidents, were 
absent. 

The constitution and rules of order of the Convention were then read. 

On motion, the delegates were instructed to hand in their credentials to 
the clerk’s table—which proceeding being through, the list was read, con- 
taining the names of about one hundred and fifty delegates, from one-half 
the States of the Union and the District of Columbia. Nearly one-half 
these delegates were from Virginia, and the next largest number from 
South Carolina. Louisiana, ‘Texas, and Missouri, had but one delegate 
each. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Jeter, a committee was appointed to examine 
the credentials of delegates, and report who were entitled to seats. 

On motion of Mr. Stocks, the Convention determined to proceed in the 
election of officers. 

Before the balloting, however, Mr. Stocks thought it important that 
the question whether an individual not a member should be elected an 
officer of the Convention? should be settled ; and he moved that no indi- 
vidual be considered eligible, who was not a member of the body. He 
thought it was the province of the Convention to fill the offices out of its 
own members. . 

The motion of Mr. Stocks was agreed to by a decided majority. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for officers. 

Dr. Johnson was re-elected President ; Messrs. Taylor, Howell, Stocks, 
and Buck, Vice Presidents; Dr. Mendenhall, Treasurer; and Messrs. 
Hartwell and Crane, Secretaries. 


EVENING SESSION. 


After prayer, the President (Dr. Johnson) addressed the Convention in 
avery impressive and appropriate manner, mainlysrelative to the spirit 
and temper in which the deliberations of the Convention should be con- 
ducted. , 
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Rey. Dr. Rufus Babcock appeared as a corresponding messenger, and 
presented letters of correspondence, delegating the following persons as 
corresponding messengers to the Convention : 


American and Foreign Bible Society—Rev. R. Babcock, D. D.; Rev. 
E. Kingsford, and W. H. Wyckoff, Esq. 


American Baptist Publication Society—Rev. T. S. Malcom, Rev. J. C. 
Harrison, Rev. W. Shadrack; Rev. W. L. Dennis, and Rev. George 
Kempton. 

American Sunday School Union—Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Taylor, and James C. Crane. 


Kentucky General Association—Rev. A. D. Sears. 


The President welcomed these delegates in a most cordial manner, and 
invited them to take part in the deliberations of the Convention. 

A letter was read from Dr. Malcom, President of Georgetown College, 
accounting for his failure to attend, and expressing his earnest wish for 
the harmony and efficiency of the deliberations of the Convention. 

A letter was read from Rev. Dr. Farnesworth, President of the Memphis 
University, recently established in that city, setting forth the utility of the 
institution at that point, and the various advantages it possesses. It also 
tendered the privilege to the Convention of nominating a ‘Theological 
Professor for the institution—laid on the table. 

On motion, ministering brethren present, not members, were invited to 
take seats in the body, and take part in its debates. 

Rev. Mr. Mallory, of Georgia, moved the following resolutions, which 
he accompanied with remarks, eloquent and full of emotion, in which the 
Convention evidently sympathised : 


1. Resolved, That it becomes us as a religious body, assembled to transact busi- 
ness intimately connected with the welfare of Zion, the destiny of immortal souls, 
and the glory of God, solemnly to acknowledge our utter helplessness, and the 
necessity of attending to all our deliberations under the influence of the divine 
sentiment, “not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

2. Resolved, That it becomes the duty of every member of this Convention, 
in view of the vastly important subjects which claim our consideration, and the 
momentous results, either injurious or salutary, which may be expected to flow 
from our present course of action, to cultivate an humble, serious, and devo- 
tional frame of mind; to look constantly to God for the abundant and powerful 
influences of his blessed Spirit, that we may be enabled to prosecute our delibe- 
rations with Christian courtesy, gentleness, and love; that nothing may be done 
through strife and vain glory; that the honor of the great Head of the Church 
may lie very near our hearts, and that we may be enabled to act in harmony and 
in accordance with the divine will. 

3. Resolved, That before the final vote upon questions of vital importance, 
{and at such other times as may be deemed suitable, by the body) the business of 
the Convention shall be suspended, and prayer offered up to Almighty God, for 
the special guidance of his Spirit. 


The question upon these resolutions being put, they were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Stocks moved a resolution submitting the fifth article of the con- 
stitution to a committee, with a view to a change in it, looking to the 
establishment of a southern division of the Bible Society. 

Mr. Hinton took exception to the resolution, on the ground, that in its 
present form, if adopted, it would commit the Convention to the establish- 
ment of a Southern, Bible Board. He intimated that he would have no 
objection to the resolution, if it assumed the form of one of inquiry into the 
expediency of the proposed alteration. 
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After some conversation between Messrs. Stocks, Hinton, Howell, 
Reins, and the President, the resolution, at the instance of Messrs. Howell 
and Reins, was modified as follows, in which form it was adopted : 


Whereas, in the fifth article of the Constitution of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, it is provided that ‘the Convention shall elect, at each triennial meet- 
ing, as many Boards of Managers as in its judgment will be necessary for carrying 
out the benevolent objects it may determine to promote. Therefore, en 

Resolved, That a committee of two delegates from each State, and the District 
of Columbia, be appointed, to consider and report upon the expediency of 
organizing Boards of Managers for Bible and Publication operations. 


On motion of Mr. J. C. Crane, 


Resolved, That brother Thomas Simonds, missionary to Burmah, being pre- 
' sent with us, be cordially invited to a seat with us, and the President be requested 
to extend to him the hand of fellowship and Christian affection. 


The President called Rev. Mr. Simonds to the platform, and, taking 
him by the hand, welcomed him in the sincerest manner to a seat in the 
Convention, and a participation in their labors. 

Mr. Sanders said that the Georgia delegation claimed Mr. Simonds as 
one of their colleagues. He was ordained in Georgia, and they claimed 
him as one of theirown. At his instance Mr. Simonds was enrolled as a 


delegate from Georgia. 
On motion of Mr. Hume, 


Resolved, That Rev. J. L. Shuck, of Canton,China, missionary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Yong Seen Sang, a native preacher of the above Board, 
both now present, be introduced by the President of this body to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock, and that the President be requested to receive them witha 
fraternal address, and tender to them the hand of recognition. 


On motion of Mr. Jeter, a committee of five was appointed to nominate 
a Corresponding Secretary for the Board of Foreign Missions. 

On motion of Mr. Buck, the Convention adjourned until nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 


The annual sermon before the Convention was preached Wednesday 
night, at the First Baptist Church, by the Rev. Richard Fuller, D. D., of 
South Carolina. His text was a part of the seventh verse of the second 
chapter of Haggai: “ And the desire of all nations shall come.” ‘The 
sermon was a very able one, and was addressed te a crowded auditory. 


Thursday, June 11. 


The Convention assembled at nine o’clock. After singing, and prayer 
by Rey. Dr. Bacon, the journal of yesterday was read. 

The President announced the following committee on the resolution of 
Mr. Stocks, relative to the expediency of a Bible and Publication Board 
for the South, viz: Messrs. Stocks and Sanders, of Georgia; S. Furman 
and Fuller, of South Carolina; Jeter and Joseph Walker, of Virginia; 
Brown and Bacon, of the District of Columbia; Adams and Levering, of 
Maryland; Talbird and De Votie, of Alabama; W. C. Crane and 
Blewitt, of Mississippi; Hinton and Holman, of Louisiana; Howell and 
Gayle, of Tennessee; Buck and Sears, of Kentucky; G. Kempton, of 
Pennsylvania; Mereden and Finch, of North Carolina; J. Huckens, of 
Texas; and R.’N. Herndon, of Missouri. 

Foreign Missions.—According to order, Rey. J. B. Taylor read the 
report of the Foreign Mission Board, of which he is Corresponding Secre- 
tary. [From the reading of this document, we gathered that the Board 
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was formed little more than a year since, and is a separate Southern 
organization growing out of the declaration of non-fellowship with 
slaveholders, made by the Board of the Union located in Boston.] It 
was formed, says the report, with mingled feelings of sorrow and joy: 
they lamented the necessity of separation, but rejoiced at the firmness 
with which the South met it. The difficulties to be encountered by a new 
Board, and the great distance to the missionary posts, did not permit the 
Board to hope to do more than to make arrangements the first year for the 
commencement of operations. They looked with gratitude to God for 
the success they had met, and relied upon him for an increase of the means 
and efficiency of the Board. 

Upon a correspondence of the Boston Board, that body declined to 
transfer to the Southern Society, any of the missionaries sent out by it. 
They were for letting the missionaries select the Board to which they 
would attach themselves. Reflecting that the claiming of property 
would be the cause of dissensions and difficulty, the Southern Board 
accompany their report with a resolution, in which they declare that it is 
inexpedient to make any claims, the one Board on the other, for property 
or debts. Great difficulty has oecurred relative to obtaining a Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Rev. Mr. Mallory, the first appointed, resigned in conse- 
quence of bad health—the appointment was tendered to others and 
declined; and the Rev. Mr. Taylor consented in the. emergency to act. 
The Board recommend an appointment that may be considered perma- 
nent. ‘The Southern Missionary. Journal,” a monthly paper, has been 
gotten up under the auspices of the Board, and is commended to the sup- 
port of the church. The financial exhibit shows that there has been 
received the past year, $11,735.32; and there has been expended in the 
same time, $2,231.09; balance on hand, $9,504.13, exclusive of five 
shares of bank stock. The report speaks of the fine prospect open for . 
missionary labors in China and in-Africa. 'The Board have engaged the 
services of Messrs. S. C. Clopton and Pearcy, who will sail in the course 
of the present month for China. Rev. J. L. Shuck, who returned from 
Canton a few months since, with a nativé preacher, Yong Seen Sang, have 
both connected themselves with the Southern Board, and will sail in Sep- 
tember for China, to resume their missionary labors. The Board 
express themselves confident of success, declare their determination to 
spare no effort in their labors to advance the missionary cause. ‘They 
tae not yielded to despondency, and strike that word out of their vocabu- 
ary. 

On motion of Mr. Sears (modified by Mr. J. C. Crane), 


Resolved, That committees of five members each be appointed on the subject 
presented in the report as follows: ‘Ist, on agencies; 2d, on an organ of pub- 
lication; 3d, on Finance; 4th, on the China Mission; 5th, on the African Mis- 


sion; and, 6th, on obtaining suitable missionary and theological instruction for 
the China Mission. 


The report was ordered to be printed along with the minutes. 

The ‘Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions read his report, cor- 
responding in its financial exhibit with the statement in the report of the 
Board ; with the addition that about $6,000 have been received since the 
account was made up the Ist instant; so that with the $9,500 then on 
hand, there is now a balance of about $15,500. The contributions of last 
year have been as follows: Georgia, $1,920.23; Virginia, $3,700.34; 
South Carolina, $2,660.87; Alabama, $2,441.10; Mississippi, $280.83; 
North Carolina, $251.92; Kentucky, $392.66; Louisiana, $5. 

The report was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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The hour having arrived for the introduction of Rev. Mr. Shuck and 
the Chinese native preacher, they were conducted to the platform by 
Rev. Mr. Jeter, and received by the President. 

[Yong Seen Sang-is apparently some thirty-five years of age ; his coun- 
tenance is placid, intelligent, and frank, and his manner is unaffected and 
easy. He wore a blue gown and a cap, and his hair was plaited, and 
hung down in a very long quieu behind. He received the salutations of 
the President and others, with evident cordiality and a very lively sense of 
the feeling exhibited towards him. He held a fan, which he used with 
the grace worthy of a lady. His head was raised several inches above 
his real stature by very thick cork soles to his fantastical shoes. His finger 
nails were about half an inch long, and carefully shaped. He was far 
from being awkward, and after the first impression of the novelty of his 
adornments, a glance at his face will give a prepossession in his favor. ] 

President Johnson very affectionately addressed both Mr. Shuck and 
the Chinese. He spoke of the wonderful ordinance of Providence, by 
which a couniry so extensive, so strange in the character and pursuits of 
its people, so benighted, so long shut up, had been at last opened to us, 
and we had been permitted to send missionaries there to occupy that 
important field. They had read, he said to Mr. Shuck, with deep interest, 
the accounts of his labors and trials in his missionary pursuits. T'o the 
Southern division it was peculiarly pleasing to have him there, and to 
regard him as a missionary under their auspices. In behalf of the body 
he gaye Mr. S. the right hand of fellowship and Christian recognition, and 
invoked the blessing of God upon him and his labors. To Yong Seen 
Sang, the President very cordially extended the right hand of fellowship. 
By the grace of God he had become a spiritual brother, and he gave him 
the token of recognition as such, invoking for him and his country the 
blessing of Heaven. | 

Mr. Shuck briefly responded that his feelings would not allow him to 
say more than to express his gratification in mingling in the devotions and 
deliberations of so many distinguished and pious men. It would be 
pleasing to him, at some suitable time, to communicate any information 
in his possession relative to the great land of darkness, which had so lately 
been, and was sq soon again to be the scene of his labors. 

Yong Seen Sang, (Mr. Shuck acting as interpreter,) responded in a 
short address, stating that formerly he was a worshipper of idols, and 
knew nothing of the true God. He was thankful to those whom he 
addressed for sending the gospel to China. Their ministers of the Lord 
Jesus, had evinced so much interest. in China, that it would cause him, 
when he returned home, to devote himself with all his ability to the 
preaching of the gospel, and instructing his people. He spoke of the 
harmony that existed among the disciples of Christ. ‘They were one 
here, they would be one in heaven. He had one request to make of the 
ministers of the gospel, and that was in their prayers, night and morning, 
to remember China. 

The scene was a most impressive one. Rev. Mr. Hinton immediately 
called for the singing of the new missionary hymn, the following two 
verses of which were sung, while the brethren shook hands with the mis- 
sionaries, many being moved to tears: 


Hail! sweetest, dearest tie that binds 
Our glowing hearts in one: 

Hail! sacred hope, that tunes our minds 
To harmony divine. 
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Itis the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given! 
The hope when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven. 


From Burmah’s shores, from Afric’s strand, 
From India’s burning plain, 

From Europe, from Columbia’s land, 
We hope to meet again. 

It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given. 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. Buck. 
On motion of Mr. Hartwell, Rev. Mr. Shuck was requested to deliver 


an address on the long seclusion of the Chinese, its causes—the recent 
opening made in that country, its cause, and the prospects for missionary 
labors. 

On motion of Rev. J. B. Taylor, Rev. Mr. Simmonds was requested to 
deliver an address on the Burman Mission. 


Domestic Missions.—Rev. Mr. Holman read the annual report of the 
Domestic Missions Board. The receipts of the year have been about 
$13,193 ;* besides local societies have collected and disbursed about 
$8,460. The Board have employed six missionaries, who are represented 
to have been active and zealous in the discharge of their duties. The 
report speaks of sections in the States—Alabama, for instance—where 
the gospel has never been heard, and a preacher never seen. The 
amount expended by the Society proper, is about $1,100 thus far. 

When the question on receiving the report came up, Mr. Hinton 
objected to the reference made in the report to the opening prospect for 
extending the Home Missionary labors to California and Mexico. He 
feared if it went abroad, it might be thought to have a squint at annexa- 
tion. 

Mr. Jeter moved to strike out that part. 

Mr. Fuller wanted to know by what authority the Domestic Missions 
had taken in California and Mexico? 

Mr. Buck thought it a little fastidious to raise this question. Canada 
was regarded a field for Home Missions; so was Texas before it was 
annexed. Butas he understood the report, it was general in its phraseo- 
logy. It did not recommend Mexico as appropriate to the Home depart- 
ment; but to the attention of this Convention. 

Mr. Hartwell said the words of the constitution defined ‘* all North 
America” as belonging to the Home Mission department. 

Mr. Brown expressed his anxiety, lest, at this time, the allusion in the 
report might be construed into a political meaning, and hoped it would 
be stricken out. 

The motion to strike out, was carried by a large majority. 

The report was then accepted, and on motion of Mr. W. C. Crane, 
referred to four committees of five persons each: one on agencies, one on 
new fields of labor, one on the instruction of the colored population, and 
one on the connection of colportage with domestic missionary labor. 

Reports of the Treasurer of the Home Missions Board, and the Trea- 
surer of the Convention, were read and referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 


* More than three-fourths of this amount has only been secured in promises of payment 
ata future time. The cash receipts, this year, have been small. 
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On motion of Mr. J. C. Crane, a committee was appointed to nomi- 
nate the Boards of Foreign and Domestic Missions. 
The Convention at one o’clock adjourned. 


On Thursday night, the ordination of Rev. Samuel C. Clopton, pre- 
paring for the Mission to China, took place. The choir sung, with fine 
effect, the missionary ode, beginning— 


Yes! my native land, I love thee ; 
All thy scenes I love thee well! 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Can I bid you all farewell? &c. 


An impressive prayer was offered up by Rev. E. Kingsford, of Alex- 
andria, and the sermon was preached by Rev.C. D. Mallory, of Georgia, 
from the sixth verse of the fourth chapter of Zechariah: * Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

_ The sermon was one of great power, and made a very happy impres- 
sion. ~ 

After the sermon, a Presbytery, consisting of Rev. Dr. Johnson, and 
Rev. Messrs. C. D. Mallory, J. B. Taylor, J. B. Jeter, and R. Ryland, 
knelt down around the candidate for ordination, and laying their hands 
upon his head, dedicated him to the ministerial office, in a very solemn and 
affecting manner—prayer being offered by the Rev. J. B. Taylor. The 
candidate was then charged separately by Rev. Messrs. Jeter, Ryland, 
and Hartwell, in earnest and affectionate addresses. 


Friday, June 12, 1846. 
Opened with prayer by Rev. J. G. Finch. The minutes of yesterday 


were read. 

Reports of committees were called for. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Howell, (amended by Rev. O. B. Brown and 
KE. Kingsford,) it was ordered that the Foreign Mission Board be 
charged with the publication of the sermon of Dr. Fuller—the expense 
thereof to be divided between each of the Boards, and the profits arising 
from the sale thereof to be equally divided between the Foreign and 
Domestic Missions. 

Rev. Dr. Fuller, from the Committee on the China Mission, made a 
report on the condition of China, and the success of the Baptist Missions 
in that region. 

The report was adopted, and ordered to be entered upon the minutes. 

Rev. W. C. Buck, from the Committee on Foreign Missions, made a 
report on the subject of agencies—impressing upon the Convention the 
importance of keeping up an efficient system of agencies. Report 
accepted, and entered on the minutes. 

Rey. Mr. Meredith, from the Committee on the organ of publication, 
made a report, which report, on motion of Mr. J. C. Crane, was re-com- 
mitted, with instructions to inquire into the expediency of an organ for the 
‘Domestic Board. 

On motion of Rev. J. Culpeper, of South Carolina, a committee was 
appointed to select a suitable place for the next meeting of the Triennial 
Convention. 

On motion of Rev. E. C. Kingsford, the corresponding messengers 
from the American Sunday School Union were allowed to make commu- 
nications verbally to the Convention from that body. 

Rey. R. Babcock then gave some account of the unobtrusive character 
of the Sunday School Union, and the efforts made by it to spread their 
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labors. Mr. B. stated that there was a noble disregard of sectarian 
influences in that Board, and the Baptists had a fair share of considera- 
tion in the Union. ‘To the fact that the managers were all laymen, might 
be ascribed much of the union which existed. The operations of the | 
Society were truly benign, and had performed great good. 

Mr. J. C. Crane said he was for more than twenty years acquainted 
with the Sunday School Union and its officers. He regarded the publi- 
cations of the Seciety as of great value. ‘The paper published by them 
for the instruction of teachers, and the Penny Gazette, were eminently 
useful. ‘The latter, full of anecdotes and articles necessary to children, 
was admirably calculated to awaken interest among them. Mr. C. was 
forcibly struck with the great success of the Union in multiplying its books. 
Six hundred volumes had been prepared by that body within the last 
twenty years. These were well adapted for family libraries, and Mr. C. 
recommended them to the especial attention of the Convention. Not 
merely children, but families, have been blessed with these books, carried 
home from the Sunday Schools... The terms were peculiarly favorable. 
Mr. C. hoped that all the members of the Convention would take an 
increasing interest in the affairs of the Sunday School Union. 

Rey. J. B. Taylor had been for several years familiar with the opera- 
tions of the American Sunday School Union. No association in the 
country had ever exerted a more beneficial influence on the rising genera- 
tion. He stated the fact that most of the Sunday Schools in Virginia 
owed their being to the agency of this institution. He knew of several 
instances of great good in neighborhoods where the gospel had been sel- 
dom preached, until these schools were organized. Revivals followed, 
and ministers were secured. Inthe Southern country, no instrumentality 
had been more important in spreading light and knowledge, than the 
American Sunday School Union. Mr. T. stated a fact in reference to a 
school in North Carolina, established under this influence. Not an indi- 
vidual seemed prepared to take any decided action upon the subject. A 
gentleman, not a professor, seeing the prevalence of vice among the rising 
generation, volunteered his seryices as a teacher of a Sunday school. 
‘This brought the matter to the notice of the community, and arrange- 
ments were soon made for regular teaching—a number of other persons 
soon engaged in the work, and the result was to secure from fifty to sixty 
scholars. A revival commenced, and sixty individuals were added to the 
churches. Mr. T. could state other important facts, if time permitted. 
Could this influence be more prevalent in the Southern country, vast 
changes in the spiritual condition of the people would follow. He hoped, 
therefore, that an increasing interest in the subject would be awakened in 
the oferations of the American Sunday School Union. By such means, 
instruction would be spread to the rising generation, and the great truths 
of salvation be made known to all. 

Mr. Simons, of the Burmah Mission (a native of Wales), bore testi- 
mony to the advantages of the Sunday School Institutions. Since his 
return from India, he had occasion to address his friends in England and 
in this country, on the subject. He might allude to influence of his own 
destiny in this connection. He had received his first training in one of 
these schools, and had been early an assistant teacher in them. He 
remembered well the thrilling influence upon him, when, but a little boy, 
as the teachers placed their hands on his head and gave him words of 
encouragement. ‘Though always a good boy, he had received his first 
religious impressions in a Sunday school, and cited the instance of a little 
ragged boy who was attracted to one of these in England by the singing. 
The door was ajar, the little fellow looked in—was pushed in, and asked 
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if he would be a scholar—he replied yes, if his mother would let him, but 
he had no clothes fit to attend. These were procured for him—he became 
a teacher, afterwards an eminent minister, whose sermons would do cre- 
dit to any man. He was now the pastor of a Baptist church. Mr. S$. 
considered these schools as important in aiding the cause of Missions. 

Rey. J. L. Shuck also stated the beneficial influences on the cause of 
Missions from the operation Of the American Sunday School Union. He 
wished he could look back, and say as brother Simons did, that he too had 
been a good boy—there were very few such in his neighborhood. Among 
the number of bad boys, there were six of his intimate friends, who, 
through the instrumentality of the publications of the Sunday School 
Union, were now ministers—two Methodists, two Presbyterians, and two 
Baptists, one of the latter laboring in the village school at Lewisburg, 
and one in a foreign land. Mr. 8. could not help cherishing a deep and 
hearty interest in this subject. He had felt the influence of this Society 
even in China, in connection with his own labors. Their publications 
had been there read and taught, and the result was the baptism of three 
individuals connected with his school. He could bear testimony to their 
liberality in especial donations to the Baptist Missions. Just before he 
embarked, to return to this country, a new Library had been sent as a 
donation to two Chinese girls, through the influence of young ladies of 
the Presbyterian Sunday School at Louisville. He could cite other 
instanées of the valuable labors of this institution, which he thought enti- 
tled to the favorable regard of the Convention. 

After some remarks by Mr. Haynes, of South Carolina, who made 
objections to one of the works published by the American Sunday School 
Union, and explanations by Rev. R. Babcock, in reference thereto, Mr. 
Shuck declined pressing a resolution expressive of his views on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Kingsford made a few remarks in reference to the inexpediency of 
permitting extraneous subjects to occupy their time, as many members 
must soon leave the body, and the Convention then proceeded to receive 
reports. 

Mr. William Crane, of Maryland, from the Committee on Missions to 
Africa, made a report, urging the importance of this branch of the Con- 
vention’s labors. Missionaries from the North could not be permanently 
useful in a hot climate. Colored missionaries should be sought, and five 
or ten might now be supported. 'The report concluded with the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That in view of the present condition of the African race, and in 
view of the indications of Divine Providence toward that portion of the great 
family of fallen men, we feel that a solemn obligation rests not only upon the 
Convention, but upon all Christians, to furnish them with the gospel, and a suit- 
able Christian ministry. 


Mr. Hume, from the Committee on Home Agencies, made a report on 
that subject, urging the importance of a more efficient system for raising 
funds for missionary purposes. Ordered to be laid on the table. 

Honorable 'Fhomas Stocks, from the Committee on the Bible and Pub- 
lieation Societies, made a report, in the following words : 


Whereas, the American and Foreign Bible Society was originated in circum- 
stances, and, organized on principles, which should render it dear to every Bap- 
tist; and whereas, this Society has nobly sustained these principles in the midst 
of much opposition: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention would do nothing to weaken the force of these 
principles, to diminish the influence which has been so successfully exerted in 
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their maintenance, or to alienate the confidence that should be reposed in the 
integrity with which the Society will, by Divine aid, labor to perpetuate them. 

As it is indispensable, however, to preserve the cordial and efficient union of 
the whole constituency of this body, inall its benevolent operations, and to avoid 
all occasion of alienation in any part of it; and more especially, asit is the desire 
of a large portion of this constituency to have its Bible, as it has its Mission 
agencies, within its own precincts: Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That this Convention do now constitute its Mission Boards, as its 
agents for the distribution of the Bible. The Foreign Mission Board will, there- 
fore, receive the funds for Foreign distribution; and the Domestic Mission » 
Board, the funds for Domestic distribution, and make such appropriation of 
them, as shall in their judgment seem expedient. 

2. That it be recommended to the Boards, to cultivate the most friendly inter- 
course with the American and Foreign Bible Society, in the great work of the 
Bible translated and distributed in all lands. 

As the Convention has no connection with any Publication Society, your Com- 


mittee submit the following resolution: 
Resolved, That this Convention does not deem it advisable to embarrass itself 
with any enterprise for the publication and sale of books. 


Mr. Hall, from the Committee to nominate a Corresponding Secretary 
for the Board of Foreign Missions, reported, and recommended that Rev. 
James B. Taylor be employed as the permanent Secretary of the Board. 

The report was unanimously concurred in. 

The Convention, at one o’clock, then adjourned, to meet at four, after 
prayer, by Rev. Mr. Benedict. 

[At subsequent sessions the above report on Bible and Publication 
interests was slighly modified and adopted. The former Boards were 
re-appointed with some trifling changes, and the incorporation of the Con- 
vention by the Legislature of Georgia accepted. Some other acts of less 
moment were passed, and the Convention finally adjourned on Monday 
morning, June 15, to meet next in Nashville, Tenn., May, 1849.] This 
Report has been condensed from Richmond papers.—Ebs. 


“™ ~~ 


MISCHLLANHBHOUS., 


[From the Calcutta Missionary Herald.] 


REMARKABLE MEMORANDA BY THE LATE REV. DR. YATES. 


March 9th, 1839.—Ten years have rolled away since I returned from 
England, and in them what changes have I seen! The fourteen years 
before this, | was engaged chiefly as a missionary in preaching to the hea. 
then and teaching youth. The last ten years I have acted as pastor of the 
Circular Road church, of which, with several others, now no more here, I 
was the founder, and of which Mr. Lawson, having joined it about six 
months after it was founded, became the first pastor. There is a prospect 
now that my latter days will be employed chiefly in the work of translation. 
On this my heart is set. If life is spared, | am determined on completing 
the whole Bible in Bengali with marginal references, and the Testament 
in Hindustani, Sanscrit, and Hindi. ‘The Hindustani is nearly completed. 

19th.—I find now the importance of the advice, ‘‘ what thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy mind.” My wife, and my friends, Mr. Penney and 
Mrs. Lawson, have all been removed in about nine months; and of all 
that commenced missionary operations with me in Calcutta, amounting to 
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fifteen persons, I am the only one left on the spot. Most are dead; and 
those alive are not here. And amuch greater number belonging to other 
societies [ have seen come, and engage for a time, and then pass away. 
Lord, help me soon to complete the work thou has given me to do, and 
then dismiss thy servant in peace, and let him be gathered to his beloved 
friends. 

October 5th, 1839.—Yesterday was a day of great importance to me, as 
it determined the manner in which the remainder of my life is to be spent. 
Brother Pearce, after an absence of three years, within three months, 
returned, bringing with him three other brethren, to labor in this part of 
the vineyard. iG meeting was held yesterday, to consider how we should 
all be employed in carrying on the work of the mission; and I am happy 
to say it was conducted in a proper spirit, and was to all satisfactory in its 
results. When the feelings and interests of ten* individuals were con- 
cerned, it was happy to have no clashing, but a perfect willingness on the 
part of each to subutit to the opinion of others. It was the unanimous 
conviction of all, that I ought to be devoted to the work of translation, 
and that such arrangements ought to be made as would leave me at 
liberty to devote my time and strength entirely to it. It was agreed that 
brother Tucker should relieve me of the English preaching, and that bro- 
ther Wenger should assist me in the translations. ‘Thus by patient wait- 
ing upon the Lord, I am brought to see the accomplishment of my wishes 
and the fulfilment of the divine promise: ‘‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and he will give thee desire of thine heart.” Now, oh now, for energy of 
body and mind to do justice to this great work! to give millions the water 
of life, the water of immortality, and to present it to them in such a vessel 
that they may not in disgust dash it from them without tasting it. Who is 
sufficient for this ork? O Lord, all my sufficiency is or thee ; to 
thee I look; with humility on thee T depend. Let that Spirit that dictated 
the word suide me; and all will be well. 

I suppose it will not be till the beginning of next year that I shall be 
fully disengaged from the church, and entered into the last stage of my 
life. Besides occasional preaching to the church, from its first foundation 
in 1817, I shall then have been the regular pastor for eleven years. 

Now I shall hereafter see whether the impression so strongly produced 
in my mind by the prayer offered up by the Rev. Robert Hall at my desig- 
nation, at his chapel, will be realized or not. His prayer led me and others ~ 
to feel that I should be removed in the midst of my usefulness as a trans- 
lator of the word of God. There was in it something very much like the 
spirit of prophecy, both in the manner in which it was uttered, and in the 
effect which it produced. He and the venerable Fuller and Ryland, 
whose hands were laid on my head at the time, have all entered into their 
rest: and I hope when my work is done, or as much of it as may be 
appointed for me to do, that I shall rest with these holy men. Four ver- 
sions of the whole Scriptures in eastern languages I must attempt, and if 
removed, when I have done one and laid the foundation for the rest, or 
when I have done the whole Bible in one language, and the Testament in 
three others, it will be in the midst of my usefulness in this work. 


* These ten were Messrs. Yates, W. H. Pearce, Thomas, Ellis, Bayne, G. Parsons, Tucker, 
odd ae Phillips, and Wenger. 
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BY MRS. SIGOURNEY: 


"Twas near the close of that blest day, when, with melodious swell, 
To crowded mart and lonely shade had spoke the Sabbath-bell ; 
And on a broad, unruffled stream, with bordering verdure bright, 
The westering sunbeam richly shed a tinge of crimson light,— 


When, lo! a solemn train appeared, by their loved pastor led, 
And sweetly rose the holy hymn as toward that stream they sped, 
And he its cleaving, crystal breast, with graceful movement, trod, 
His stedfast eye upraised, to seek communion with his God. 


Then, bending o’er his staff, approached the willow-fringed shore, 
A man of many weary years, with furrowed temples hoar ; 

And faintly breathed his trembling lip, “Behold! I fain would be 
Buried in baptism with my Lord, ere death shall summon me.” 


With brow benign, like Him whose hand did wavering Peter guide, 

The pastor bore his tottering frame through that translucent tide, 

And plunged him ’neath the shrouding wave, and spake the triune name, 
And joy upon that withered face in wondering radiance came. 


And then advanced a lordly form in manhood’s towering pride, 
Who from the gildered snares of earth had wisely turned aside, 
And, following in His steps who bowed to Jordan’s startled wave, 
In deep humility of soul, this faithful witness gave. 


Who next? A fair and fragile form in snowy robe doth move, 
That tender beauty in her eye that wakes the vow of love. 

Yea, come, thou gentle one, and clothe thyself with strength divine: 
This stern world hath a thousand darts to vex a breast like thine. 


Beneath its smile a traitor’s kiss is oft in darkness bound : 

Cling to that Comforter who holds a balm for every wound; 

Propitiate that Protector’s care who never will forsake, 

And thou shalt strike the harp of praise even ‘“‘ when thy heart strings break.” 


Then, with a firm, unshrinking step, the watery path she trod, 
And gave, with woman’s deathless trust, her being to her God; 
And when, all drooping from the flood, she rose like lily’s stem, 
Methought that spotless brow might wear an angel’s diadem. 


Yet more! Yet more! How meek they bow to their Redeemer’s rite, 
Then pass with music on their way, like joyous sons of light! 

But, lingering on those shores, I staid till every sound was hushed ; 
For hallowed musings o’er my soul like spring swol’n rivers rushed. 


“Tis better,” said the voice within, “to bear a Christian’s cross, 
Than sell this fleeting life for gold, which Death shall prove but dross; 
Far better, when yon shrivelled skies are like a banner furled, 

To share in Christ’s reproach, than gain the glory of the world.” 


THE 
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CZERSKY, OF SCHNEIDEMUHL. 


Our Apostolical Oncken, in Germany, whose labors in the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, and as far as his health and strength 
allow, in preaching the gospel—in establishing and watching 
over churches, founded on the true scriptural basis—have won 
for him the highest esteem and admiration, among all the true 
lovers of thorough and consistent religious reformation, thus 
speaks of the individual named at the head of this article: 


“Czersky, Schneidemiihl, is almost the only preacher among 
the new Catholics, who hold evangelical views of divine truth. 
I have supplied him with 100 Bibles and 60 Testaments, which 
were gratefully received, and are now in circulation among 
the six or seven congregations which adhere to him. It isa 
pleasing feature among our Catholic converts, of which we 
have not a few, that when the word of God is put into their 
hands, and their minds are once brought under divine teaching, 
their progress in the knowledge of God, and the way of salva- 
tion, is much more rapid, and their decision greater, than that 
of Protestants.” 

Brother Oncken also states (April 28th, 1846), “ The cause 
in which we are engaged was never so promising before. We 
are of a truth overwhelmed at what the Lord is effecting 
through such feeble hands. Our converts and churches are 
increasing in every direction, and I am on the point of starting 
for various places, to baptize new-born babes, who desire the 
sincere milk of the word, and form them into churches of 
Christ.” 
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Under this new and most interesting state of things in Ger- 
many, we have thought our readers would take a lively 
interest in perusing the following sketch of this movement of 
Czersky and his associates. They have often been confounded 
with Rongé; but from all we can learn, they are much more 
deeply imbued with true religious feeling, and reverence for the 
scriptures. ‘True, they have much yet to learn; and may but 
partially have escaped from the corruptions of that mother of 
abominations, the Romish church. Let us pray and hope that 
their emancipation may become complete, and that, like Onc- 
ken, they may be brought to adhere tenaciously to the New 
Testament model of gospel churches. For the information 
subjoined, we are indebted to a Foreign Magazine: 


“John Czersky, the Roman Catholic pastor of Schneide- 
mihl,a small town in the circle of Posen in Prussian Poland, 
with a considerable part of his congregation, in October, 1844, 
withdrew from connexion with Rome, and formed a distinct 
community. His reasons for this were derived from his own 
private convictions and growing acquaintance with the word 
of God, and not occasioned by any public events. Though he 
is a man of retiring habits, not adapted to be the leader of a 
popular movement. the step taken by him and his people was 
followed quickly by many others, and, in the course of little 
more than a year, the party included three hundred congrega- 
tions. ‘The formation of churches was at first conducted with 
little concert, and several distinct confessions of faith were 
drawn up and published ; but afterwards, the hope of obtaining 
from the state permission to marry, to administer what are 
called sacraments, and to bury the dead, induced them to 
endeavor to merge their confessions into a common one, an 
attempt which has been found difficult and embarrassing. 
Czersky has, however, given his views, at some length, in a let- 
ter addressed to the committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, in which he says, ‘We have separated from the Roman 
church, because doctrines of men there are higher esteemed 
than the laws of God, and because, consequently, in that 
ehurch God is worshipped in vain—doctrines being taught 
there which are none but the commandments of men, according 
to Christ’s words in Mark 7: 7. We have separated from a 
body that. in the spirit of the Pharisees, boasts of holiness, and 
in self-righteousness looks down with contempt upon those who 
cannot approve of these ways. We have forsaken the earthly 
god, but not in order to wander without a guide, but rather tu 
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cling more closely to our God in heaven—to take hold of his 
fatherly hand, and not to let it go through our whole life, and 
to be guided by his laws. We have abandoned the pretended 
viceroy of Christ, not in order to separate from Christ, but 
rather to get nearer to him, and to acknowledge him as the 
only Head of his Church, and to be consecrated by the Holy 
Ghost whom he has left to the world—that Eternal One whom 
he has left on the earth in his place. How could we separate 
from Christ, since we know and confess, with Peter, that he 
has the words of eternal life—since we know that he is a liar 
who denies that Jesus is the Christ--that he is antichrist who 
denies the Father and the Son—since we know that he who 
denies the Son has not the Father? I must, however, with 
grief confess, that the reform which was begun by me has not 
every where been followed out inthe spirit of true Christianity, 
but that many talse prophets have arisen, who endeavor to 
exchange some doctrines of men for other doctrines of men— 
who, trusting in their weak understanding, endeavor to estab- 
lish doctrines which do not agree with the truth revealed by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God. Neither is 
it possible that they could agree: for the flesh is ever opposed 
to the Spirit, and the human understanding, darkened by the 
atmosphere of the earth, is always opposed to the wisdom of 
God. However, I have at once separated from these nominal 
Christians, and have openly expressed my disapprobation of 
their unchristian doctrines. I have separated from Nonge’s 
party—from Ronge himself, who himself strives to be God, 
and endeavors to deprive the Lord Jesus of his glory. 1 know 
that these infatuated men, like unto the fallen angels, shall be 
thrown down from the height of their pride. Many other con- 
gregations have with me separated from the so-called Leipsic 
Concilium; and we adopt, as the rule of our faith, the Holy 
Scripture in all its bearings, and the doctrines contained 
therein, as divine revelations to which our understanding must 
be subject. Jesus Christ is our all. He is the Son of the living 
God; he has revealed the will of the Father to us; he has filled 
the chasm between earth and heaven which has been caused 
by sin; he has reconciled mankind to God; he has redeeined 
us by his precious blood on the cross, and has sanctified us 
through the Holy Ghost; he is the only Mediator between 
God and man; before him every creature must bow in the 
dust, for he is the only begotten of the Father. On account of 
this my candid confession, I am persecuted from all sides; not 
only by the Roman church, but also by Rongé’s party, who, 
deny Christ, and who attempt to raise the human understand- 
ing to be an object of worship. But I am not surprised at this 
persecution, for Christ has predicted it-to all his true followers 
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that they should be persecuted for his name’s sake. If they have 
persecuted Christ, how should they not persecute his followers ? 
“The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his Lord.” But you, beloved brethren, in a far country, I 
“request, assist us by your earnest prayers, that God may give 
us grace to care for his kingdom with all our strength. Do 
not withdraw your kind hand, for we are now orphans, and 
forsaken, and are only supported by our trust in God. We 
believe that this God of love will awaken the hearts of our 
brethren, and that they will assist us in our need, and will unite 
their exertions with ours for the spreading of the kingdom of 
God upon earth.’” 


HANSERD KNOLLYS SOCIETY. 

By turning to the third volume of the Memorial, page 318, 
the readers of our monthly sheet will see, in an extract from 
our valued London correspondent—the Rev. Dr. Steane— 
some intimation of the formation of a Society for the express 
purpose of re-publishing the valuable writings of Baptist 
authors previous to the year 1700. What was at that time 
in the contingency of doubtful deliberations, has since been 
happily accomplished: and Baptists on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic may now rejoice that some portion of the choice writings 
of their brethren in former centuries, will be preserved, and 
more widely diffused among us. 

The name given to this Society, is happily adapted to unite 
the Baptists of America with those of England in this praise- 
worthy endeavor. Hanserp Knoutys was probably the first 
Baptist minister, that ever regularly officiated in America. He 
came to this country in 1633, was first settled in Dover, N. H., 
where he preached till 1639. About three years later, he 
returned to England and formed a large Baptist church in 
London, to which he ministered nearly half a century, and 
died September 19, 1691, aged ninety-three ! 

The Society have just issued the first volume of their publi- 
cations. By some accident, our own copy has not come to 
hand, and we promptly avail ourselves of the labors of one of 
our contemporaries—the London Baptist Magazine—for an 
early notice of the Society’s origin, and the contents of this 
first volume of its issues. 
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Tracts on Liserty or ConsciENcE AND PERSECUTION. 1614—166}. 
Edited for the Hanserp Knyouyys Sociery, with an Historical Intro- 
duction, by Edward Bean Underhill. London: Printed for the Society, 
by J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury. 1846. 8vo. pp. exxviii. 
401. Cloth. 


This is the first publication issued by the conduetors of a: 
Society which owes its origin to a letter that appeared in our 
correspondence department a little more than two years ago. 
The writer, Mr. Underhill, a gentleman who had eultivated 
acquaintance with the works of the early English Baptists, 
proposed the formation of a Society for republishing the 
Remains of men of whom the world was not worthy, who 
advocated the tenets of our denomination in the gloomy days 
of the ‘Tudors and the Stuarts. The suggestion was received 
with cordiality by some of our most influential friends, and we 
availed ourselves of our position to direct the attention of our 
readers again to the subject. Ata meeting held in the Mission 
House, a provisional committee of five was requested to 
co-operate with Mr. Underhill, im ascertaining the practica- 
bility of a Society for this purpose and preparing a plan. ‘This 
led to a public meeting on the 13th of November, 1844, at 
which the Society was formed, and a council for its manage- 
ment appointed. 

The selection of the subject for the first volume has been 
eminently happy. A volume about baptism might have been 
thought congenial with the undertaking, but it would have been 
neither so acceptable, so useful, nor even so appropriate as 
this. The assertion of the right of every man to act in matters 
pertaining to God in what he believes to accord with the will 
of God, has always been made by the English Baptists, is 
essential to the justification of their distinctive practices, and 
is at the present time deserving of their most zealous advo- 
cacy. It is, in fact, the fundamental principle of their system, 
which could not stand an hour without it, and which does 
nothing more than carry it out consistently in all its bearings. 
For this the Baptists of the fifteenth century were distinguished, 
as much as for their opposition to infant baptism, and for this 
they were persecuted, as a people whose sentiments were sub- 
versive of all good government. ‘The reprinting of the pieces 
of which the volume consists, without. alteration or abridg- 
ment, has also our hearty approbation. We hope that the 
council will adhere to this plan inflexibly, for though it may 
have its inconveniences, the works would lose three-fourths of 
their charm if it were known that they had been tampered with 
in any degree by modern improvers. We want to know what 
these men said, not what they should have said; and as the 
public mind is now more in accordance with some of their, 


¢ 
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views than it was half a century ago, sd it is not improbable 
that half a century hence some things in their writings will find 
more favor than they receive at the present moment. Again, 
we rejoice to find that there is no running commentary animad- 
verting upon their presumed errois: the editor has appended 
many foot notes, but they are chiefly historical, tending to illus- 
trate or confirm the statements of the text. 

The Historical Introduction by Mr. Underhill occupies one 
hundred and twenty pages, which would have been too many 
had it been an introduction to this volume alone, but are not 
too many as an introduction to the contemplated series. It 
gives a general view of the changes which took place in this 
country, affecting religion in the reigns of Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Mary; especially in the transference to the 
sovereign of the ecclesiastical authority previously exercised 
by the pope, in the first of these reigns, and the circumstances 
of the few Baptists who lived amidst these vicissitudes. It is 
an instructive dissertation, with which all the educated young 
people to whom we have access ought to be made familiar. 
‘The representations given of passing events accord with our 
own views, and the spirit that runs through the whole is one 
with which we fully sympathize. The causes and the effects 
of the general recognition of the authority of the civil power 
in religious matters are correctly traced. 


‘In the formation and execution of ecclesiastical laws 
exempt from secular control, lay the great strength of the papal 
hierarchy. As between it and the state there was no difference 
of opinion upon the right of some party to impose forms of 
belief, and to enjoin by a law, binding upon the conscience, 
whether assenting or dissenting, the profession of some religious 
faith, then called the catholic faith. ‘Thus the ground of con- 
flict was narrowed to the question whether the privilege of 
making laws to bind the conscience should vest in the church, 
or in the chie! magistrate. ‘This privilege the clergy had most 
disgracefully abused, if indeed it can exist without abuse, and 
the European mind had risen in revolt against it. But such 
was the very partial prevalence of a purely religious purpose 
among the secular authorities in the various stages of the 
reformation, that it soon became evident that either party must 
fail of attaining its object, or of preserving its immunities, if left 
dependent on its own strength alone. Hence, the universal 
fusion of the regal with the popular power in every country 
where the reformation prevailed, the conflicts which rose 
between Rome and its hitherto dependent sovereigns, and the 
recognition by the reformers of the supremacy of the civil 
magistrate in matters of faith ;—a supremacy as fatal to liberty. 
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of conscience as was that of Rome, though perhaps, on the 
whole, not so liable to perversion. ‘Temporal interests, varying 
in character and power, may clash or coalesce with the reli- 
gious views of the secular authority, to the production of a 
more moderate and vascillating treatment of spiritual con- 
cerns. But to the attainment of the one object of ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers, the government of man’s soul, all interests of every 
kind are made subservient, and it is carried out with a single- 
ness of aim ‘and purpose not to be acquired by the state. To 
the secular arm, however, the reformers trusted for their supe- 
riority over Rome. ‘That alone, they supposed, could or would 
assure the final triumph of the gospel. This union was fatal 
to their object, and jeopardized very early the existence of the 
reformed churches. Less than half a century witnessed the 
almost entire banishment of a pure and simple piety from the 
communities thus allied.”—Page 24. 


While Cranmer was exhorting his young sovereign, as 
God’s vicegerent, and Christ’s vicar in his own dominions, * to 
take care the worship of God was under due regulations, to 
suppress idolatry, remove images, and discharge the tyranny 
of the bishop of Rome,” and maintaining that the penalty of 
death ought to be inflicted on all who opposed infant baptism, 
or denied the Trinity, the Baptists were maintaining the secu- 
lar princes had no right to exercise authority in the church of 
God, and contending for universal religious liberty on the 
broadest principles. ‘T’o them belongs this peculiar honor, that 
even in the sixteenth century they sought freedom of con- 
science not merely for themselves, or for those who did not 
deviate far from the right track, but for all. This was the 
heresy which in the view of the predominant party was the 
most grievous. This it was, as Mr. Underhill shows, that 
brought upon them universal execration. ‘‘ They were thought 
to deny one of the highest attributes of human government: 
it brought them into collision with the very mainspring and 
support of the reformation.” 


“There is nota confession of faith, nor a creed framed by 
any of the reformers, which does not give to the magistrate 
a coercive power in religion, and almost every one at the same 
time curses the resisting Baptist. ‘Thus, in the confession of 
Basle, it is written, ‘ God hath assigned to the magistrate, who 
is his minister, the sword, and chief external power, for the 
defence of the good, and for the revenging and punishing of the 
evil, Rom. 18: 4; 1 Peter 2: 14. Therefore every Christian 
magistrate doth direct all his strength to this, that among 
those which are committed to his charge, the word of God 
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may be sanctified, his kingdom may be enlarged, and men may 
live according to his will, with an earnest rooting out of all 
naughtiness.’. Thus the confession of Bohemia, ‘They do 
govern instead of God upon earth, and are his deputies ; it is 
meet that they frame themselves to the example of the superior 
Lord, by following and resembling him, and by learning of him 
mercy and justice.’ . . . . ‘He ought to be a partaker, and, as 
it were, chiefly a minister of the power of the Lamb, Jesus 
Christ, ... by this authority of his, to set forth the truth of the 
holy gospel, make way for the truth wheresoever, be a defender 
of the ministers and people of Christ, suffer not (so far as in him 
lieth) idolatry, or the tyranny of antichrist, much less follow 
the same.’ 

“In these sentiments all the reformed communities agreed. 
All committed themselves to a course fatal to the liberties of 
man, and to the regal prerogatives of Jesus Christ. Honor, 
ease, and wealth flowed in upon the supporters of thrones, but 
tribulation unto death was the portion of those who ventured 
to oppose them. Most affectingly does the eminent Simon 
Menno refer to this contrast: ‘For eighteen years with my 
poor feeble wife and little children, has it behoved me to bear 
great and various anxieties, sufferings, griefs, afflictions, mise- 
ries, and persecutions, and in every place to find a bare exist- 
ence, in fear and danger of my life. While some preachers are 
reclining on their soft beds and downy pillows, we oft are hid- 
den in the caves of the earth ;—while they are celebrating the 
nuptial and natal days of their children, with feasts, and pipes, 
and rejoicing with the timbrel and the harp, we are looking 
anxiously about, fearing the barking of the dogs, lest persecu- 
tors should be suddenly at the door ;—while they are saluted 
by all around as doctors, masters, lords,we are compelled to hear 
ourselves called anabaptists, ale-house preachers, seducers, 
heretics, and to be hailed in the devil’s name. In a word, 
while they for their ministry are remunerated with annual sti- 
pends, and prosperous days, our wages are the fire, the sword, 
the death.’ ”-—Pp. 81, 82. 


It is yet more lamentable to find the right of civil rulers to 
repress error and support the truth maintained a century later 
than the reformation, not only by Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
HA but by so amiable aud enlightened a theologian as Dr. 

wen: 


“Dr. John Owen answers in the affirmative the following 
questions :—‘ Whether the supreme magistrate in a nation, or 
commonwealth, of men professing the religion of Jesus Christ, 
may, or ought, to exert his power, legislative and executive, for 
the supportment, preservation, and furtherance of the profes- 
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sion of the faith and worship of God ; and whether he may and 

ought to forbid, coerce, or restrain such principles and prac- | 
tices as are contrary to them, and destructive of them? He 

asserts that the law of nature and of nations, God’s institutions, 

the example of godly magistrates, the promises and equity of 

the gospel, and the confessions of all Protestant churches, with 

that of the independents, prove the duty of secular and mages- 

terial interference in religion to the extent indicated in the 

question.—Works edited by Russell, vol. xix. pp. 385-390.”—- 

Page 272. 


The first of the republications in this volume, is entitled, 
“ Religion’s Peace: or a Plea for Liberty of Conscience. Long 
since presented to King James, and the High Court of Parlia- 
ment then sitting, by Leonard Busher, Citizen of London, and 
Printed in the Yeare 1614. Wherein is contained certain 
Reasons against Persecution for Religion; Also a designe for 
a peaceable reconciling of those that differ in opinion.” This 
treatise was reprinted in 1646, with an introductory address 
“to the Presbyterian reader,” by H. B., supposed to be Henry 
Burton, and it is of this reprint that the present is a copy. Of 
the author, Leonard Busher, nothing more is known than is 
indicated in the work itself, which shows that he was a Bap- 
tist, a citizen of London, and that he had been, at some part of 
his life, an exile. He speaks thus of the difficulties which he 
and others experienced in giving publicity to their opinions, 
through the poverty to which persecution had reduced them: 
“ Another reason why so many good people are now deceived, 
is, because we that have most truth, are most persecuted ; and 
therefore most poor. Whereby, we are unable to write and 
print, as we would, against the adversaries of the truth. It is 
hard to get our daily food with the labors of our weak bodies 
and feeble hands. How then should we have to defray other 
charges, and to write and print?’ I have, through the help of 
God out of his word, made.a scourge of small cords, where- 
with antichrist and his ministers might be driven out of the 
temple of God. Also a declaration of certain false translations 
in the New Testament. But I want wherewith to print and 
publish it. Therefore it must rest till the Lord seeth good to 
supply it.” 

The second piece is entitled, “Persecution for Religion 
Judg’d and Condemned: in a Discourse, between an Anti- 
christian and a Christian. Proving by the Law of God and 
of the Land, and by King James his many Testimonies, that 
no man ought to be Persecuted for his Religion, so he Testifie 
his Allegiance by the Oath appointed by Law. Proving also, 
that the Spiritual Power in England, is the Image of the 
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Spiritual Crue] Power of Rome, or that Beast mentioned Reve- 
lation 18. Manifesting the fearful Estate of those who subject 
to such Powers, that Tyrannize over the Conscience: And 
showing the Unlawfulness of Flying, because of the ‘Trouble 
men see or fear is coming upon them. To which is added An 
Humble Supplication to the King’s Majesty ; Wherein (among 
other things) is proved, 1. That the Learned usually Erre 
and resist the Truth. 2. That Persecution is against the 
Law of Jesus Clirist. 8. Against the Profession and Practice 
of famous Princes. 4. Condemned by ancient and _ later 
Writers. 5. Freedom in Religion not hurtful to any Cormmon- 
wealth, and it depriveth not Kings of any Power given them of 
God. Printed in the years, 1615 ard 1620. And now Re- 
printed for the Establishmg some, and Convincing others, 
1662.” This work, the authorship of which has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained, is remarkable as an argument “ for 
Religious Liberty, in the entire breadth of it,” which Mr. 
Hanbury admits that Jacob’s treatise, published the preceding 
year, was not. It comprehends “ Papists,’ as well as all 
classes of professed Protestants, and maintains “ that no man 
for blaspheming Christ and his gospel may be destroyed, or 
afflicted by imprisonments, death, or any calamity whatso- 
ever.” An edition was given to the public in 1827 by the late 
Mr. Ivimey, in a pamphlet of eighty-two pages; but his copy 
was one of the year 1662, in which a few pages were omitted, 
which are contained in the present publication. A yet more 
defective edition had appeared in 1662, also, leaving out all 
those parts which identify the work as the production of a Bap- 
tist. Happily the editor of this volume has been able to obtain 
a collated copy of the original edition of 1615. 

Next in order is, “ The Necessity of Toleration in Matters 
of Religion ; or Certain Questions propounded to the Synod, 
tending to prove that Corporall Punishments ought not to be 
inflicted upon such as hold Errors in Religion, and that in mat- 
ters of Religion, men ought not to be compelled, but have 
liberty and freedom. Here is also the copy of the Edict of 
the Emperours Constantinus and Licinius, and containing the 
Reasons that inforced them to grant unto all men liberty to 
choose, and follow what Religion they thought best. Also, 
here is the faith of the Assembly of Divines, as it was taken 
out of the exactest copy of their practice, with the Noncon- 
formists Answer why they cannot receive and submit to the 
said faith, By Samuel Richardson. J.ondon: Printed in the 
yeare of Jubilee, 1647.” Samuel Richardson is known now 
only by his writings. Mr. Underhill thinks that he must have 
been a leading person in one of the seven churches in London 
which, in 1648, 1644, and 1645, put forth a Confession of 
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Faith, as his name stands in connexion with that of Mr. Spils- 
bury, and observes that, ‘as the early Baptist churches. fre- 
quently enjoyed the services of more than one pastor or 
teacher, Mr. Richardson may probably have been the colleague 
of Mr. Spilsbury.” His» works are numerous. This piece 
was occasioned by the arbitrary conduct of the Presbyterians. 

This is followed by * The humble Petition and Representa- 
tion of the Sufferings of several Peaceable, Innocent Subjects, 
called by the name of Anabaptists, Inhabitants in the County 
of Kent, and now Prisoners.in the Gaol of Maidstone, for the 
Testimony of a good Conscience. Together with their Free 
and Faithful Acknowledgement of the King’s Authority and 
Dignity in Civil things, over all manner of Persons, Kcclesiasti- 
cal and Civil, within his Majesties Dominions. With their 
Reasons, meriting the King’s Protection in their Civil and 
Spiritual Rights, equal with other his Majesties Obedient Sub- 
jects, Humbly Offered to the King’s Majesty, and the Con- 
sideration of our Fellow Brethren and Subjects. Well worthy 
General Observation.” These documents are dated “the 25th 
day of the eleventh month, commonly called January, 1660-1,” 
soon after the restoration of Charles II. to that throne of which 
he soon showed himself to be as unworthy an occupant as the 
worst of his predecessors. ‘They are signed by William Jef- 
fery, George Hammon, John Reve, James Blackmore. 

A proclamation issued this month forbade Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and other sectaries, meeting under pretence of 
serving God, at unusual hours, ‘or in great numbers, and enjoined 
“that none of them go out of the precincts of his or their habi- 
tation, to any spiritual exercise, or serving of God after their 
own way, but that they do the same in their own parish.” © At 
the same time many pious and peaceable Baptists were seized 
and committed to prison. This led to the publication of the 
next piece in this volume, which is entitled, “ A Plea for Tole- 
ration of Opinions and Persuasions in Matters of Religion, dif- 
tering from the Church of England. Grounded upon good 
Authority of Scripture, and: the practice of the Primitive 
Times. Showing the unreasonableness of prescribing to other 
men’s Faith, and the evil of persecuting different Opinions. 
Humbly presented to the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
John Sturgion, a Member of the Baptized People. 1661.” 
The author had been favorable to the restoration of Charles. 
some time before it took place, and had united with eight 
others in addressing him on the subject; but if he supposed 
that his plea for liberty of conscience would have, on this 
account, any effect upon the heartless libertine, he was grie- 
vously disappointed. 

‘The concluding article is a reprint from Crosby of another 
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appeal from Maidstone jail, in the same vear, bearing the sig- 
natures of nine prisoners, ‘Thomas Monck, Joseph Wright, 
George Hammon, William Jeffery, Francis Stanley, William 
Reynolds, and Francis Smith, entitled, “ Sion’s Groans for her 
Distressed, or Sober Endeavors to prevent Innocent Blood,” &c. 

If this sketch should answer the purpose for which it is 
designed, it will induce many of our readers to become annual 
subscribers to the Society ; thus ensuring to themselves a regu- 
lar supply of instructive reading, assisting in the dissemination 
of important principles, and honoring the names of deceased 
benefactors to mankind whose virtues and sufferings have 
deserved a lasting memorial. 


{For the Memorial.] 
OUR COUNTRY. 


‘‘ Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land?’ ” 


The generous, chastened love of one’s country, and all the 
cares and hopes, the duties and interests growing out of our 
relations to this rapidly increasing republic, may well chal- 
lenge a portion of our attention. It may be justly feared, that 
disgust with the professions of false patriots, and the low and 
factious spirit of party politics, have unduly alienated the 
regard of the religious people ofthis land from a proper degree 
of attention to the momentous issues involved in the grand 
national experiment of self-government, now transpiring here. 
It was not thus in some of the earlier periods of our history. 
Many of our fathers were in the best and worthiest sense 
patriots. ‘They evinced the sacredness and strength of their 
love of country by cares, efforts, and sacrifices for the public 
welfare such as their privileged descendants are strangers to. 
‘Too generally it seems to be taken for granted by our own 
brethren in this generation, that having secured the more 
important reforms for which Baptists have always strenuously 
contended,—the entire freedom of religious opinions and wor- 
ship, and the separation of church and state,—they may 
safely leave the working of our social and political organiza- 
tion to the hands and cares of others. But is this well? If it 
was important at whatever amount of costly sacrifice, of toils, 
perils, and even loss of life itself, to gain the vantage ground 
for freedom already secured, it greatly savors of a reckless 
prodigality, to feel or evince indifference to the proper im- 
provement of so rich a birthright. Righteousness alone can 
permanently exalt a nation; and therefore we ought, for our 
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country’s sake, to exert our most strenuous endeavors to 
increase and perpetuate the public virtue. 

Since so much depends on the character and conduct of 
those who administer the affairs of state, the duty of helping to 
elect wise and upright rulers is far more important than has 
usually been thought. A few party leaders, with narrow, base, 
and perfectly selfish ends, have usually been allowed to nomi- 
nate all the public officers: and though public opinion may 
nave exerted some salutary restraint, yet the painful spectacle 
has often been exhibited of men thus nominated for high and 
responsible offices, who were altogether unworthy of public 
confidence ; who would not indeed be selected or confided in, 
by any discreet individual for the management of his own pri- 
vate interests of far less magnitude. When thus nominated, 
however, the alternative usually is, either to vote for them with 
the multitude of their party, or abstain from voting entirely. 
Either course is disastrous ; nor can an intelligent freeman in 
thus acting acquit himself of delinquency from the duties of 
his position. 

Devout and earnest prayer for our country and our rulers 
has also the sanction of a divine injunction, and yet it is toa 
Jamentable extent neglected. If we really believe that all 
hearts are in God’s hand, that all right thoughts, and good 
counsels are from Him, how can we fail to go to Him with 
fervent importunity, to entreat His blessing and guidance for 
those who are in authority, that the governed may lead quiet 
and peaceable lives, in all godliness and honesty. 

A recent, most interesting crisis in our national affairs, is 
admirably adapted to show the importance of prayer for our 
rulers. This young nation but a few months since seemed on 
the verge of war with the most powerful kingdom of the 
earth—our parent country. The very thought of such a con- 
test, and all the flood of misery and sin which would necessarily 
come in its train, is unutterably revolting to every sober and 
religious view of the subject. It seemed to depend on the 
will of one man, and he environed by most embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, whether this infinite folly and crime should be 
madly perpetrated, or whether worthier counsels should be 
listened to, and peace secured. \In this exigency, it is true, 
there was unwonted fervency of prayer in many circles, for 
the divine wisdom to rest upon the President and his constitu- 
tional advisers. 

The God of our fathers has not forsaken us at this critical 
juncture. The honorable as well as politic settlement of the 
Oregon boundary, it may be reasonably hoped, will secure to 
us permanent peace, as well as vastly enhanced, and highly 
beneficial interchange of commodities, and good offices, with 
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the first commercial nation of the globe. Already the benign 
results of this settlement are beginning to be seen and felt on 
every side. Shall our gratitude be slow to pour forth its warm 
acknowledgments to Him who turns the hearts of Kings and 
Presidents at His pleasure ? 

The vast extension of our national domain, the rapid aug- 

mentation of the number of inhabitants in our wide spread 
‘states and territories, and the peculiar and inharmonious 
nature of this increment, may well call forth increasing and 
‘prayerful solicitude for the future welfare of our country. 
- There is, moreover, one new element of discord and avul- 
sion recently introduced, in the separation, more or less exten- 
sive and entire, from the religious union and co-operation 
which have, for the past generation at least, bound us together 
in the holy work of evangelical benevolence. Many of our 
best and wisest look on with fearful forebodings, while one © 
after another of the ties which have so sweetly linked us toge- 
ther, are rudely parted—as some will think—very unnecessa- 
rily parted. . 

This sore point is now touched, not with any purpose of 
recrimination or apology—but simply to suggest the increased 
importance hence resuiting of cherishing the things of union 
which still remain, and, so far as practicable, pouring oil on the 
troubled waters. If, instead of this, farther irritations are 
‘wantonly employed, vastly enhanced and threatening is the 
danger that soon the days of our union and prosperity will be 
numbered, and the dark funeral-pall will enshroud our hopes 
and those of struggling humanity in both hemispheres. 

May one who has wished well to the Memorrat from its 
commencement, and who has generally been pleased with its 
spirit and execution, be allowed to suggest, that at this time the 
danger is not small that the course its editors may feel inclined 
to pursue will still farther jeopardize the union tn any thing of 
brethren in the North and South? Very naturally have some > 
of the editors, from their official relation to important organi- 
zations of a general nature, and cherished sacredness, felt 
almost personally aggrieved by what they have considered the 
wanton sundering of such societies. Now it is very certain 
that in the present feverish state of the public mind, both North 
and South, any attempt to discuss questions of this character 
will, almost of necessity, widen instead of healing the breach. 
For our country’s sake—for the sake of the many in both sec- 
tions of the country, who would not have the few remaining 
ties broken, by which it may be hoped that an enlarged state 
of union and brotherliness will hereafter be superinduced, may 
it not be well to forbear that proposed review of the measures 
which have been recently adopted in reference to separate 
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number? At some future period, when this step can be more 
calmly considered, with some gathered results of the experi- 
ment, the proposed review may accumplish more good, with 
less danger of harm. Timoruy. 


M—s, July 10,1846. 


REVIEWS. 
PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Book of Peace: A Collection of Essays on War and Peace. Bos- 
ton, George C. Beckwith, 604 Cornhill. 1845. 


2. The True Grandeur of Nations: An Oration before the Authorities of 
Boston, July 4th, 1845, by Charles Sumner. Second Edition. 


3. Plea for Peace: A Discourse on Fast Day, April 2d, 1846, by Daniel 
Sharp. Boston, William D. Ticknor. 1846. 


We cannot but regard these multiplied and able contributions, as 
timely, important, and eminently encouraging. Some of them have now 
been several months waiting for an adequate notice from us: and we im- 

‘prove with gladness the earliest opportunity to introduce them, with what- 
ever of commendation our praise may afford, to the cordial regards of 
our readers. 

The Book of Peace—the first of the above-named publications—is a 
rich and economical collection, by the indefatigable Secretary of the Peace 
Society, of the most important tracts which have been issued in further- 
ance of this blessed cause ; combined with several new and original dis- 
courses and essays. It forms together, a complete thesaurus of whatever 
is permanently valuable on this ennobling theme, containing sixty-one 
distinct essays or discourses by some of our most gifted and philanthro- 
pic minds. The volume is a large duodecimo, and by economically com- 
bining a full page and small type, the amount of valuable discussion here 
presented is very great—for the trifling cost of one dollar. Four of the 
discourses are by Dr. Channing—two by Dr. Malcom. Drs. Bogue and 
Worcester—Messrs. Gurney and Clarkson—Robert Hall, President 
Quincy—and those indefatigable advocates of humanity, Hon. William 
Jay—William Ladd—Dymond—Beckwith, Grimké, and other scarcely 
less distinguished associates, have all been laid under contribution for the 
contents of this book. 

Again and again we have been led to ask,.as we have perused these 
triumphant vindications of the good cause—how is it possible that Chris- 
tian men, or even rational beings, can still be the advocates of war? It 
does seem to us impossible that any candid mind can digest the facts, rea- 
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sonings, and scripture testimonies here contained, and not fully admit the 
incompatibility of war with Christianity. Indeed, if we mistake not, it 
has been the common admission for a long period, that the thorough and 
complete prevalence of Christianity will of necessity extinguish war. 
How absurd and suicidal, therefore, for the friends of the former, to 
become the advocates, apologists, or in any way the promoters of the 
latter. ‘Those ministers of the gospel of peace who become officially con- 
nected with the army and navy, and a still larger class who readily 
improve each passing opportunity to promote the war spirit, seem to 
evince great inconsistency,—to call it nothing worse,—by such a course. 
The time, we confidently trust, is now near at hand, when all that bear 
the Christian name will eschew, most sedulously, every approach to 
seeming connivance with the abettors of war. We are not insensible of 
the length and amount of forbearance rendered requisite, by past evil 
habits, and the example of some good but misled men. While the utmost 
patience is therefore requisite, to the successful advocacy of this cause, let 
there be no timid and unworthy compromises. ‘Trusting in the God of 
peace, and praying fervently for His wisdom and Spirit to guide and bless 
all our efforts, let us go onward. 

A cheering indication of the progress of our cause, is seen in the Ora- 
tion of Mr. Sumner, so boldly and ably repudiating war, even on the 
anniversary of our national independence, before the municipal authori- 
ties of the city of Boston; which they had the independence and good 
sense, amidst the stupid clamor of the war advocates, to thank the author 
for, as ‘‘able and eloquent,” and request a copy for the press. Well does 
the production justify this act of the city fathers. The discourse is no 
holiday affair, for show and parade; but a masterly grappling with some 
of the colossal and time-honored prejudices of the community in favor of 
war. ‘These are one after another overthrown, and the true and the right, 
shown to be identical with peace—perpetual national peace. The ora- 
tion, with some notes appended, fills a beautiful 8vo pamphlet of nearly 
one hundred pages. ‘This second edition has been widely distributed, by 
the care of the American Peace Society; and wherever perused, its influ- 
ence must be salutary. 

Dr. Sharp’s Sermon, founded on the words of the Psalmist—*I am 
for peace’’—assigns the following reasons for that averment: First, that 
war settles no principles ; secondly, it causes an enormous waste of pro- 
perty, exhausting individual and national resources ; thirdly, because war 
is contrary to the spirit of humanity and benevolence; fourthly, because 
many of the associations and influences of armies are immoral and 
degrading. - These topics are treated with the author’s usual judiciousness 
and calmness, as we should love to show by copious extracts, did not 
other claims on our pages forbid. 

The termination of the portentous difficulties with Great Britain, in 
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regard to the Oregon boundary, and the existing war with poor, feeble, 
distracted, and revolutionary Mexico, are both fitting occasions for the 
friends of peace to redouble their efforts. By timely, judicious, perseve- 
ring appeals on this subject, all the ministers of the gospel, as well as pri- 
vate Christians and philanthropists in every walk of life, have an oppor- 
tunity to evince their true patriotism, and aid in blessing the entire human 
family. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION’S PUBLICATIONS. 


It is a pleasing spectacle, in these days of strife and division, to witness 
the successful efforts of this unpretending, but most efficient Institution, 
for blessing the rising generation, and indeed our whole population, with 
a healthful and ennobling literature. It is a study of benevolence, at once 
cheering and instructive, to look through the extensive publishing estab- 
lishment,—in the most beautiful street of the far-famed city of William 
Penn,—whence so many new volumes are every year issued, to find their 
way to all sections of our country, and some of them to heathen lands. 

Some of our readers may not be apprized of the fact, that the Board of 
Managers consists of a large number of intelligent and disinterested lay- 
men, from all the principal evangelical denominations, and no work is 
published without a careful revision, and the approbation of the commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of all these sects. It may indeed some- 
times happen that a word or phrase is admitted, which hypercriticism 
would object to; for some minds seem so constituted, as to delight in 
magnifying supposed faults, more than admiring excellencies ; but for the 
most part we believe the examinations of their various volumes have been 
thorough and faithful, and the consequence is, that to an almost unprece- 
dented extent, their issues, now amounting to some six hundred volumes 
in the English language, have been welcomed by all evangelical readers, 
as among the choicest and purest of our literature. 

More than forty volumes have been added to the Society’s new issues 
the last year. Several of these have been from time to time noticed with 
appropriate commendation in former Nos. of the Memorial. The follow- 
ing, however, have not been mentioned: ‘ History of the Huguenots,” or 
French Protestants, a most interesting and lucid recital of the entire period 
of the sufferings, and moral triumphs of a noble race of martyrs for the truth 
of Jesus, environed by Romish persecution. ‘‘ Good,—Better,—Best : 
or the Three Ways of Making a Happy World,” written by one of the 
most successful of American authors. ‘ Reuben Kent, and the Sequel to 
Reuben Kent’’—two small volumes, sure to be great favorites with all good 
boys, and adapted to make them still better. ‘‘ Robert Dawson, or the 
Brave Spirit,” a capital illustration in training and result of the best kind 
of Yankee parental influence, and what it can accomplish. ‘‘ Every Day 
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Sights for Every One to See,” ‘ Calls of Usefulness,” and * Friendly 
Advice to Parents on the Management ard Education of Children,” are 
all three good books in their way, which we presume are republications 
by the Society. The “* Unwritten Book,” allegorical and both interesting 
and impressive for the youthful mind; ‘+ Clement,” Stories about the Con- 
science, echoing its monitions; ‘*The Search,” showing from Solomon’s 
experience, where true happiness is found; ‘ Lucy Neville,” a Mother’s 
early teaching blessed to an Orphan; ‘“ Victory,” a charming Missionary 
Story; ‘“‘ Who would not Pray,” or a Word fitly Spoken ; ‘« Richard and 
Rover,” teaching Kindness to Animals; ‘The Apple T'ree,” or Lessons 
from the Smallest Things; ‘* Patty,” the Evil of Meddling; “ Ungrateful 
Boy,” showing the Evils of Ingratitude; ‘‘ John Maurice,” those of Vio- 
lent Temper; and “ 7'he Leaf,” furnishing Lessons for the Head and 
Heart—are as good a dozen of little books as you could desire. 

The XXII. Annual Report of the Union is also before us—a very satis- 
factory document. Also, a Discourse delivered on the recent Anniversary 
of the Society, by the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D., of Charleston, S. Csi 
which the author entitles, ‘The True Basis of Charity and United Chris- 
tian Effort.” It is for the most part a judicious if not an able discussion 
of that important topic. 


The Missionary Enterprize: a Collection of Discourses on Christian Mis- 
sions, by American Authors, edited by Baron Stow. Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, Boston. 1846. 


All but two of the discourses in this volume have before been published, 
some of them many times, and are such as have the public approval fully 
stamped on them. The sermon of Mr. Ide, delivered the last year at Pro- 
vidence, was noticed at the time of its delivery in our pages, as one of 
the best. It will not fail, now that it is here given in full, to secure gene- 
ral admiration. The editor has given us two of his own discourses, in the 
volume. They are both good, but it might have savored more of his 
usual modesty, not to have thus doubly honored himself, in the selection 
which he found so “ peculiarly difficult, because of the great excellence of 
many which he was constrained to omit.” Still we hope he will not, in 
the future volume promised, deny himself or his readers the gratification 
of inserting his recent sermon before the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, entitled, ‘‘ The Bible for the World,” one of the best sermons of 
the kind which we have ever read. 

This volume is sure to become a general favorite. The authors of the 
discourses are of different denominations, and from both sections of our 
country. Happy are we to endorse the closing words of the editor’s pre- 
face, only regretting they should ever have been contradicted in practice. 


‘¢The spirit of Missions is the spirit of concord. The key-note was 
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struck on the plains of Bethlehem; and all who have sympathy with the 
angelic announcement, are sure to think, feel, utter and act in concert, 
both with the heavenly host, and with one another.” 


Southern Baptist Missionary Journal. Vol. I. No. I. June. Rich- 
mond. 1846. 


This periodical is neat in its typographical appearance, and well 
filled with interesting matter. The second article in this number, on 
the ‘‘ Responsibilities of Southern Baptists,” urges their own position 
before the world—the claims of the perishing—the openings of Provi- 
dence—their own capabilities—and the tokens of the divine favor in 
spiritual things. Under the last two of these heads, it is stated that within 
the range of their operations there are not less than 352,000 Baptist com- 
municants, friendly to missions, with 53,000 more now classed as anti- 
mission, who with proper training might be brought into cordial co-ope- 
tion. 

In the non-slaveholding states, there was a nett loss the last year of 
several hundreds; while in the slaveholding states there was a gain of 
more than 15,000 members to the mission churches alone. 

They might have added to this stateinent, that in the thirty-three 
years of the operations of our Foreign Mission Organization, these slave- 
holding states have paid into the common treasury $215,856.28, or less 
than one-fourth of what has been contributed for this object. If their 
separate action shall have the happy effect to provoke them to worthier 
efforts, it will so far be well. Of the 257 missionaries, male and female, 
appointed to foreign service, but twenty are known to have been from the 
slaveholding states. Hereafter, it may be hoped, they will send many more. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Greece or THR Greeks. By G. A. Perdicaris, A. M., late Con 


sul of the United States at Athens, in two volumes. Paine & Burgess. 
New York. 1846. 


We happened to receive these volumes just as we were anxious to find 
some information respecting modern Greece, and we have seldom found 
more satisfaction in research than they afforded. The style of the work 
is clear and nervous. If any of our readers desire to be informed 
respecting the political, literary, and religious condition of this interesting 
part of Europe, we cheerfully commend them to this book. The picto- 
rial illustrations are numerous and highly attractive, the type large, and we 
suppose the publishers cannot fail to find the work popular. 
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Smitu’s First Book 1n Geoerarpny, designed for Children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty maps. By 
Roswell C. Smith. New York. Paine & Burgess. 1846. 


This is the best primary elementary book on Geography we have ever 
seen. We pronounce it such on careful examination, and after compari- 
son with all others that we have been able to obtain. It exhibits remark- 
able adaptation to the mind of a child, and must have cost its author no 
common amount of pains and labor in its composition. It has more col- 
lateral information of an historical character than any similar manual. 
We shall fully expect to see it generally adopted as a text-book for the 
schools of our country. 


Tne Peorte. By M. Micheles. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Lutuer. By M. Micheles. D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 


These works are both of them full of thought, and will furnish thought- 
ful minds with much matter for reflection. We have read them with 
deep interest. The volume styled “* The People,” has some ultra notions 
with which we do not of course agree, but rarely have we seen a book 
that is more suggestive. The Life of Luther is graphic, and is a full- 
length likeness of that remarkable man. It has some facts concerning the 
Reformer, that we do not recollect to have heard before. The Apple- 
tons are making their Literary Miscellany a very capital collection; these 
volumes are parts of the series. 


Rogert Hanzu’s Miscetnaneous Works. Bohn’s Standard Library, 
London. Sold in New York, by Bartlett & Welford, 7 Astor House. 


Mr. Bohn’s elegant series of important works, printed in the best Lon- 
don style, commences with this truly beautiful volume, including Gre- 
gory’s Life of Hall, and Foster's estimate of his character. It also 
embraces the most celebrated of Mr. Hall’s writings. Now what is the 
price, think you, reader, of this elegant volume? Only one dollar and a 
quarter. Messrs. Bartlett & Welford are the exclusive agents in New 
York for this series, and we cordially advise our friends to commence at 
once with this volume, and take all that may follow. Several choice 
works are announced—among others, the writings of Sismondi. We 
must not omit to say, that this volume has an admirable steel engraving 
of Mr. Hall. We regard this as the cheapest book we have seen for many 
a day. 


Bisnop Witson on Coxosstans. D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 


Like every thing that has ever proceeded from the pen of Daniel Wil- 
son, this volume is full of rich evangelical matter. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the theological library, and no minister will regret the purchase of 
the work. The doctrines of sin and grace are fully recognized. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


The following statistics are taken from the census of last year, of the number of 
places of worship and institutions of learning in the State of New York, with cost of 
buildings :— 


: Cost of — Of Real ig Cost of Of Real 

Churcher: Buitainee. state. Institutions. Buildings. Estate. 
782 Baptist, $1,903,782 $378,923 10 Colleges, 505,000 781,500 
268 Episcopalian, 1,830,080 534,649] 163 Academies, 743,104 137,814 


669 Presbyterian, 2,421,790 519,922 55 Fem. Seminaries, 205,601 64,840 
271 Congregational, 628,232 115,685 22 oth. inst. of lear’g, 420,800 191,720 

1,123 Methodist, 1,905,442 419,706 2 Normal Schools, 2,000 10,000 
104 Roman Catholic, 655,140 248,896|10,707 Common “ 2,997,155 606,605 
260 Dutch Reform’d,1,292,688 366,798| Pupils on list, 463,C69; average attend- 
112 Universalist, 288,608 49,044 lance, 291,595. 


65 Unitarian, 166,069 59,054| 1,569 Private Schools, 312,137 191,759 
15 Jews, 89,450 18,085] Pupils attending, 4,473. 
153 Quaker, 156,383 84,317 


MASSACHUSETTS A NURSERY OF ForREIGN MISsions.—According to the last Reports 
of two Societies, of the 380 ordained missionaries and male assistants. sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners, upwards of one-fifth have gone from Massachusetts ; 
and of the $4,042,466 contributed to the Board, upwards of one-quarter of the whole, or 
about $1,000,000, has been given in the same State. Of the 257 Foreign Missionaries 
and Assistants, appointed by the American Baptist Board, 66, or upwards of one-quar- 
ter of the whole, have also gone from Massachusetts; and of the contributions to this 
Board, amounting to about $900,000, the same State has given about one-fifth. And yet 
perhaps Massachusetts is not behind any other State on the globe in home improvements 
and prosperity. 


There are 99 Churches in Boston, having 84,174 seats. They are classified as follows: 
Unitarian, 21 churches, 17,975 seats; Orthodox, 14 churches, 13,149 seats; Baptist, 15 
churches, 11,130 seats; Episcopalian, 10 churches, 6,100 seats; Methodist, 10 churches, 
7,300 seats; Universalist, 8 churches, 5,520 seats; Catholic, 7 churches, 8.400 seats ; 
unclassified, 17 churches, 14,600 seats. The cost of these churches is set down at 
$3,246,500, ana the annual expenses of all except the Catholic and unclassified churches, 
which are unknown, amount to $170,826. 


The additions to the churches of the Boston Association, during the year of the revival, 
1842, amounted to nearly one-third of their previous number. But notwithstanding the 
general state of religious feeling was so favorable to the preservation of religious char- 
acter, yet the number of excommunications, even during that year, was more than pro- 
portional to the increase of numbers; while in the second year it was more than one 
hundred per cent. beyond adue proportion. But the third year was worse than the 
second, and the fourth was worse than the third! What the number has been, thus far, 
during the current associational year, I have not the means of knowing. But if the 
excommunications should continue in the ratio of the past, they will, in nine years, 
exceed, by three hundred and twenty-six, the whole number baptized during the year 
of the revival— Cushman’s Discourse. 


Total Receipts of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions—by States— 
from 1814 to April 1st, 1846. 


Maine, , $42,566 08|North Carolina, $6,816 76|Missouri, 1,069 98 
New Hampshire, 12,653 50/South Carolina, 44,620 29|Michigan, 2,704 83 
Vermont, 4 20,169 91|Georgia, 67,311 76\[owa, 93 79 
Massachusetts, 178,318 72| Alabama, 11,450 32)/Wis. & Indn. Ters. 136 61 
Rhode Island, 31,988 14) Mississippi, 2,402 29\Canadas, 293 48 
Connecticut, 37,255 58| Florida, 198 00! Nova Scotia, 2,265 55 
New York, 217,594 48] Louisiana, 936 27|New Bruaswick, 620 90 
New Jersey, 16,405 15| Arkansas, 4 65|England, 783 20 
Pennsylvania, 47,824 01/ Tennessee, 1,753 62|Scotland, 625 19 
Delaware, 1,128 44/Kentucky, 11,707 76|States not desig., 16,070 08 
Maryland, 8,089 33) Ohio, 20,063 36 —e 
Dist. Columbia, 6.090 09| Indiana, 2,957 21 Total, $874,027 92 


Virginia, 53,340 69!Llinois, 5,661 90 
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[We are sure all our friends will be glad to hear from our associate 
Editor, even though we print a private letter, not designed for the public 
eye. His promised continuation of ‘‘ Baptist Statisticts” will be looked 
for with impatience. | 

Rock Spring, Illinois, June 27th, 1846. 


My Dear Bro. Babcock,—I reached my home the 18th of May, and 
since that time have found so much to do as to be unable to prepare and 
finish my second promised article on Baptist Statistics. Indeed, a por- 
tion of my authorities I have not received till a week past, in my boxes 
from Philadelphia. I will endeavor to bring up ‘“ lee-way” in Memorial 
matter soon. ‘Two weeks since I was at a ‘‘ Mass Missionary Meeting,” 
as we call it, in Perry county, sixty-five miles S. E. of my residence, of 
quite an interesting character. ‘The ‘* Proceedings” are.in press, and a 
copy will be sent you, as soon as I get them. I send a copy of the 
Minutes of the Edwardsville Association, from which you will see it is 
‘taking the back track”’ in its religious prospects. Our College is look- 
ing up a littl—some increase of students. A slip in the minutes will 
show you the projét of “ Fourth of July,” at Lebanon, four miles from 
my place. I have an address on my part blocked out on the theme— 
‘* Abstinence from intoxicating drinks is an essential element of National 
Independence.” Do you think I can sustain the position? 

All the good brethren you met at my house are alive, except Elders 
Ross and 'Taylor [see Memorial, Vol. IV. p. 53]. Father Darrow is 
quite infirm, but gets out to meeting. Dawson (formerly a Presbyterian) 
is pastor of the church at Rock Spring—a smart preacher. Jam what 
they call in some parts, ‘‘a Minister at Large.” Every two weeks I 
have a meeting in Lebanon, and have prospects of getting up a small 
chapel in the midst of my Methodist friends;—their wise men think it 
would aid their society and college to have me start a Baptist congregar 
tion. A letter from Secretary Hill,—of Home Mission fame,—received 
yesterday, informs me that.he is on his way to ‘ these diggins,” and will 
be at Alton, at our College Commencement. I see that some one has 
given due warning, that next year, he will raise the question, constitu- 
tionally to prevent missionaries being sent to slaveholders.. What prepos- 
terousness! I see from the papers, that at the Massachusetts Ministerial 
Conference, a preamble and resolutions were offered, representing the 
war with Mexico as unjust, &c.—that those who took part in the debate 
referred to the opposition made by the New England Congregational 
Clergy, to the war of 1812, &c. I have no idea the historical facts of the 
causes that led to the war between Mexico and Texas, and now of the 
United States, are generally known, nor are there ten ministers in the 
State of Massachusetts, that understand the subject, or the merits of the 
question. ‘Texas originally was part of Louisiana, as fully and as cer- 
tain, as the country on the Upper Missouri—it was discovered, taken pos- 
session of, and held by the French Government till 1764, when it was 
ceded to Spain, re-ceded to France in 1800, and by France to the United 
States in 1303, and again ceded to Spain (not Mexico) by the United 
States in 1819.°. I can prove all this by documents prepared by John Q. 
Adams, in the long controversy with the Spanish Minister, Don Luis 
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Onis. But were I required to give the proofs of my position, I would go 
behind the diplomatist, i. e. the correspondence of Adams, for I have in 
possession a regular chain of historical testimony from: 1685, to 1836. If 
any nation has right of complaint for the annexation of ‘Texas it is Spain, 
not Mexico. Spain to this day, has never acknowledged the independence 
of Mexico. 'The claim set up by Mexico to Texas, is just as much and no 
more, than the lawful claim of Spain to both Mexico and Texas. Our 
Massachusetts friends get their knowledge from partizan congressional 
speeches—not from history. 'The morale.of my remarks is this, that pas- 
tors of churches had better keep within their own dioceses, and let poli- 
tics and national affairs alone. I never knew an honest minister who 
turned politician, but was duped at every corner. In 1812-15, the lead- 
ing old Federalists in Massachusetts and Connecticut played humbug 
with the Congregational “ priests,” as they were called. Baptists, then, 
having no influence, and being all democrats, as your good old father was, 
kept out of the fire. War is a calamity ever to be deplored, and my daily 
prayer is, that God would bring about peace—and yet as matters are, I 
see no way, but to prosecute the war with Mexico, or bring about a revo- 
lution there—the last being quite probable. 


My health is good, except my eyes, which have been afflicted some 
time. 


Yours as ever, J. M. Pecx. 


Several Starr Convention ANNIVERSARIES have recently been held, 
and we purposed noticing briefly their doings. Butso many of our pages 
have lately been filled with anniversary proceedings, that it is thought 
better to omit them, as nothing of new or special interest is noticeable in 
them. 

The sailing of missionaries to Cuina, from New York, and to Burman, 
from Boston, a goodly company each, of priceless worth, should awaken 
our gratitude, and incite our prayers and enlarged liberality. 

We notice interesting advices from our missionary and former pupil, 
Rev. Ivory Cuarke, on the Western Coast of Africa, the last of April. 
Health improved, and prospects brightening. 

The English Baptist Missions at Fenando Po, Africa, and at Hayti, 
West Indies, seem to be struggling with difficulties, which we hope will be 
eventually surmounted. In China, Rev. Mr. Roberts, with the aid of 
Mrs. Devan, is making the experiment of preaching to native females, 
with encouraging success. 


We fully agree with our correspondent Timorny, in reference to the 
necessity of great carefulness not to irritate any section of our country. 
The proposed review of some of the doings of the Southern Convention, 
is therefore postponed for the present. If the most ‘friendly intercourse” 
recommended to the Southern Boards, with the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, should be carried out in good faith, and with a generous 
spirit of kindly co-operation, the evils feared from separation, would be 
greatly lessened. Let us all study the things that make for peace, and 
things whereby we may mutually edify each other. 
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THE LAST SABBATH OF A MISSIONARY IN HIS NATIVE LAND. 


The following touching address of Mr. Dean was delivered at the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle, New York, on the Lord’s day previous to his departure : 


‘tT have been unexpectedly permitted to speak one more Sabbath in 
my native land; and while sitting here, I have been contrasting this Sab- 
bath with the next I shall spend ashore. I have been contrasting the 
holy stillness, the delightful harmony, the songs of worship, and all the 
privileges attendant on a Sabbath here, withthe din and discord, the 
darkness and gloom, which will greet me there. 

‘¢Some may ask why I leave these pleasant scenes. I have within a 
few days taken leave of my venerated father; and as he threw his arms 
around my neck, I felt compelled to say, Why do you restrain me, for I 
desire to go?’ ~My sisters said to me, Remain with us; is it not enough 
that you have spent ten years of your life in heathen lands? You are 
impaired in health, let others go and take your place. And my children 
as they clung to me—and it is not figurative to say that I was compelled 
to throw them off, and tear myself trom their embraces—said to me, dear 
father, stay with us. Do you ask if [love my children? I love them as 
tenderly as any parent. And parents. if you would test the love a father 
has for his child, send your children to China, and remain in this country 
yourselves. [Here Mr. D. was much affected, and for a few moments 
was unable to speak; the congregation sympathized deeply with his 
emotion.] Iam aman encompassed with infirmities. I cannot pursue 
the subject any further. For the last few days I have been travelling 
over the beautiful plains of my native land, amid the bending fruit, the 
verdant fields, and the waving grain, all which seem to beckon me to 
remain. If my young brethren who are to accompany me, see any thing 
of romance in the far off land they are going to, I do not. I have seen 
all, and it is nothing but darkness. ‘To go to China is like going down 
into a deep, dark pit. It is like the tomb; and I seem to shrink back as 
I feel the death damps gathering round me. But there is something plea- 
sant in the thought that it is the tomb of my loved ones. I have laid chil- 
dren there, and there rests my beloved companion. But though my own 
country is so delightful, and in China there is so much that is dark and 
forbidding, I would not remain here. I know not why it is, but there is 
nothing that would tempt me to stay with you. When I can fix my eye 
beyond all these earthly scenes, into the eternal world, then it is that [ 
find myself happy in my prospects. Notwithstanding I love my father 
and dear children and my native land, I am happy at the privilege of 
returning to China, to point her millions to the bliss of heaven. 

‘** What my last words shall be I hardly know. I hope your interest in 
missions will not fade away with the excitement produced by such scenes 
as this. I hope you will follow me with your prayers and benefactions. 
I think of the circumstances under which I shall greet my little church. 
When I left them they said, they had heard the new doctrine—they wished 
to hear more—that I was about to leave them in feeble health, and they 
did not know that I would ever return. I replied that I was going to my 
father’s house; that in my native land there were many Christians who 
loved Christ, and when I returned I hoped they would send teachers who 
with me would teach them more perfectly. Now, what shall I say to 
them? They will come to me and say, where are those teachers who were 
to come along with you? Shall J say to them, there were no teachers 
willing to come, or that there was no money to send teachers? Shall f 
leave the question for you to answer, or shall I say, the teachers are 
coming by and by ?”—New York Recorder. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


BY S- WALLACE CONE. 


e 


I. 


All we a daily round must go 
Of sorrow and of ill; 

At every point some fear we know 
Must meet and daunt us still. 

We may not shrink, we may not start 
On any new or easier way ; 

Nor may we from the burden part 
Which grows more heavy day by day 

Still must we buckle to the strife, 

For that we bear is Human life, 


II. 


And why, oh Prophet of sad things, 
Speak’st thou such bitter words? 

Bursts from life’s thousand sounding strings 
No sweet and joyous chords? 

Yes !—chords of Hope, and chords of Love, 
And wild ambition’s maddening strain ; 

But oh! the tones that sweetest move, 
Die off in sorrows sad refrain, 

And discord harsh and jarring strife 

Make chorus stern to Human life. 


Il. 


Prophet, ’tis of yourself you write, 
And ape the puling crowd 

Whose murky fancies make a night, 
Where noon hath scarce a cloud, 
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Not so; I, but the type of all 
Who swell the sea of mortal ill, 

Point from the gloom where poor and small 
Unnoticed glides one restless rill, 

And tell ye, with as fretful strife, 

Rolls the great tide of Human life. 


lV. 


It frets not me, that proud renown 
Ne’er syllabled my name ;— 
For tho’ its echoes sleep unknown 
To the wild blast of Fame, 
Within my soul I feel the power 
Which might control the steps of time, 
And set upon my mortal hour 
The stamp of an immortal prime ; 
But rather would I quell the strife, 
Than rule the storm of Human life. 


V. 


Lack I the wealth that fools desire ? 
Yet far am I from poor ;— 

I’ve books and raiment, food and fire, 
And health—kings have no more. 

A kindly Providence hath given 
More than my merit e’er deserved, 

And for each day, I find that heaven 
Some nobler blessing hath reserved: _ 

Yet still the heart hath inward strife, 

And sharp the pang of Human life. 


Vi. 


And oh! it is not that to me 

Love hath been e’er denied ; 
For still l’ve found its sympathy 

Most perfect when most tried : 
And still I hail its accents fond, 

A golden ehain of matchless worth, 
The strongest tie, the holiest bond, 

By pitying heaven bestowed on earth; 
The only bond which binds from strife, 
And links with hope our Human life. 
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VII. 


But love, nor wealth, nor fame as wide 
As ever fame shall ring, | 
To this Time’s restless battle tide, 
An instant’s pause may bring ; 
For every day and every hour 
Keep pressing onward from the rear, 
And still redoubling in their power, 
Us with their serried phalanx bear 
And sweep us forward to the strife | 
And contest stern of Human life. 


VIII. 


Oh! soul of man, be strong and still; 
Bear that thou must—alone; 

Nor let inevitable ill 
Wring out a single groan. 

Thou hast a work, a mission great, 
In this thy prison house to do , 

Thou art predestined, and thy fate 
Compels and bears thee onward, through 

The pain, the trial, and the strife, 

The long, long pang of Human life. 


IX. 


Thou canst not fail, thou may’st not turn, 
Till all thy work be done ; 

Till that the watch fires cease to burn, 
And life’s last field be won :— 

And as thou shrinkest from the storm 
And whirlwind of the bitter fight, 

Or as thy weapon, keen and warm, 
Shews crimson in Time’s fading light, 

So shalt thou perish in the strife, 

Or conquer e’en thy Human uiFE! 


Somerville, N. J 
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REV. EDWARD MOISES, A. M. 


[Those who have read the Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, will remem- 
ber his Tutor, the Rev. Mr. Moises, a High Churchman indeed, but a man 
of great conscientiousness and uprightness, and for whom Lord Eldon 
ever preserved a feeling of lively gratitude. ‘The following notice of him, 
from the London Baptist Magazine for January, 1846, will be found full 


of interest. ] 


We are indebted to Mr. Pengilly, late of Newcastle, now of Eggles- 
cliffe, near Yarm, for the following narrative. Ina note which accompa- 
nied it, Mr. Pengilly says, ‘‘ 1am persuaded your readers generally would 
be exceedingly pleased if you copied in your pages the following extract 
from a memoir recently printed in the north of the kingdom, of the most 
eminent man in literary attainments that has appeared in this part of the 
kingdom for many years. ‘The writer is a relative of an eminent peer, 
although not unwilling to be called ‘ the minister of a Baptist chapel ;’ and 
in himself, as well as in the subject of his memoir, we have a most lovely 
display of the renewing, humbling, and sanctifying power of the Spirit and 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


‘‘ The subject of the present memoir was born, we believe, in Newcastle, 
and nephew tothe late Hugh Moises, a long time the celebrated master of 
the Free Grammar School in this town (tutor of the late Lords Eldon and 
Stowell)—a situation which he himself occupied for some years, together 
with the morning lectureship of All Saints, and the afternoon lectureship of 
St. Andrews, with credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. Mr. 
Moises held also, until his death, the vicarage of Hart, with Hartlepool, a 
chancellor’s living given him many years since by the late Lord Eldon; 
but so little was he of a mercenary turn, that when the late Bishop of 
Durham sent him a fifty pound note for some literary service, he politely 
returned it, and would take nothing excepting in value of books from the 
Bishop. The writer of this memoir well remembers to have heard him in 
his clerical capacity many years ago; and, abating the knowledge of truth 
of which he himself was ignorant at that time, to have been much struck 
with the impressiveness of his manner, and the earnestness of his delivery 
in the pulpit. But we are not careful to record by-gone circumstances 
very minutely, being only partially acquainted with them ourselves. We 
leave this office to the affectionate remembrance of his many attached 
pupils, and confine ourselves to more recent transactions. 

‘* A little before his death, and previous to his last illness, he sent for an 
old pupil, with whom he had long lived in terms of intimate acquaintance, 
and after they had conversed for some time, and his friend was about to 
take leave, he seized his hand, emphatically calling his pupil by name, 
saying, ‘Il love you. I believe you are a Christian, and know and love 
the truth. I cannot let you go, as I feel that my time upon earth must be 
short, until I unburthen my mind on a subject of the greatest importance, 
but I have never felt liberty to do so to any one till now, not even to my 
own family. Not that I was ashamed to confess the name of Christ, but 
that I doubted how far it might be expedient for me to make such a con- 
fession under present circumstances. I was afraid it might be mistaken 
for a death-bed repentance, and stigmatized as cant, coming from one 
who all his life has been opposed to the slightest allusion to religious expe- 


rience. 
‘¢* You andI have had many discussions on the subject of religion; but 
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I now see things in a very different light trom what I formerly did when 
looking only through the narrow glass of the church (meaning of Eng- 
land). {do not doubt that many whom I have all my life despised as 
out of the way, because out of the church, are now triumphing in redeem- 
ing love in heaven. I am thankful that I have been enabled to cast off 
the filthy garments of my own righteousness, and to know that Jesus hath 
arrayed me in his own spotless robe.’ With suppressed tears in his eyes, 
he observed, ‘ We must be drawn out of self by an almighty power before 
ever we will or can come to Christ, and now I am enabled with comfort 
to repeat the words ofa hymn I formerly ridiculed as nonsense: 


‘ Come naked, come filthy, 
Come just as you are.’”’ 


He added, ‘* Had it not been for the fulness and freeness of the invitation, 
as addressed by the Spirit to me, I with all my vileness never could have 
come at all.” 

‘‘T begin to suspect that you are almost, if not altogether, right on the 
subject of religion. ‘The church used to be every thing to me, and Christ 
nothing, save as working through the church; but now I see that these 
forms and differences about which we have so often contended are insig- 
nificant, and Christ hath become my all in all. I have had most sweet 
communion with my Saviour, ever since the death of my grandson.” (He 
had perished by drowning some months before ;) and in reply to an obser- 
vation made by his pupil with reference to the severity of that trial in 
connexion with the death of his son upwards of thirty years since by a 
similar providence, and the strong means sometimes required to bring sons 
to glory, he remarked, ‘‘ The former grievously afflicted me, but the latter 
has brought me direct to my Saviour, from whom I pray constantly my 
deceitful heart may never be suffered to depart, for he is my light and my 
life, and has become my salvation. I have made an idol of learning, and 
thought the word of God was only to be understood by study; but now- 
I find otherwise. When I gloried in my knowledge of languages, I drew 
not near to Christ, but I have had more fellowship with my Saviour within 
these few months than I enjoyed in all my life before.” 


To another he expressed great pleasure that he had been remembered, 
by prayer, in a Baptist chapel, saying, it was very remarkable, as he had 
been so strongly opposed to dissenters all his life; but that it was very 
kind, and a sweet token of Christian love. On another occasion, being 
informed in a taunting way by a high church friend, that an old pupil had 
made an open profession of his faith by submitting to believers’ baptism, 
he quietly remarked (very far contrary to the expectation of his friend) 
that he had long thought upon this point, and examined God’s testimony 
thereon, and if he had life to begin again, he verily believed that he should 
become a Baptist himself, for it never could be right to baptize unbelievers. 
He died March, 1645, at the advanced age of 83 years, in the full posses- 
sion of all his faculties. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


On a beautiful summer’s day, a clergyman was called to preach in a 
town in Indiana, to a young Episcopal congregation. At the close of 
the discourse, he addressed his young hearers in such words as these :-— 


‘‘ Learn that the present life is a preparation for and has a tendency to 
eternity. The present is linked to the future throughout creation, in the 
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vegetable, in the animal, and in the moral world. _ As is the seed, so is the 

fruit; as is the egg, so is the fowl; as is the boy, so is the man; and as is 

the rational being in this world, so will he be in the next; Dives estranged 

from God here, is Dives estranged from God in the next; and Enoch. 
walking with God here, is Enoch walking with God in a calm and better 
world. Ibeseech you, live, then, for a blessed eternity. Go to the worm 
you tread upon, and learn a lesson of wisdom. The very caterpillar seeks 
the food that fosters it for another and dissimilar state, and, more wisely 
than man, builds its own sepulchre, from whence in time, by a kind of 
resurrection, it comes forth a new creature in almost angelic form... And 

now that which crawled flies, and that which fed on comparatively gross 

food sips the dew that revels in the rich pastures—an emblem of that 
paradise where flows the river of life, and grows the tree of life. Could 

the caterpillar have been diverted from its proper aliment and mode of 
life, it had never attained the butterfly’s splendid form and hue, it had 

perished a worthless worm. Consider her ways and be wise. Let it not 
be said that ye are more negligent than worms, and that your reason is 

less available than their instinct. As often as the butterfly flits across 

your path, remember it whispers on its flight—‘ Live for the future.’ ”’ 


With this the preacher closed his discourse; but to deepen the impres- 
sion, a butterfly, directed by the Hand which guides alike the sun and an 
atom in its course, fluttered through the church, as if commissioned by’ 
Heaven to repeat the exhortation. There was neither speech nor lan- 
guage, but its voice was heard saying to the gazing audience,—“ Live for 
the future.” 


TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


When Queen Elizabeth opened the prisons at her coming to the crown, 
one piously told her, that there were yet some good men left in prison 
undelivered, and desired they might also partake of her princely favor ; 
meaning the four Evangelists, and Paul, who had been denied to walk 
abroad in the English tongue, when her sister Mary swayed the sceptre. 
To this she answered, ‘‘ They should be asked, whether they were willing 
to have their liberty ;”’ which soon after appearing, they had, says an old 
divine, ‘their gaol delivery ; and have ever since had their liberty to speak 
to us in our own tongue at the assemblies of our public worship; yea, and 
to visit us in our private houses also.” 

Our English translation of the Bible was made in the time and by the 
appointment of James the First. According to Fuller, the number of 
translators amounted to forty-seven. Every one of the company was to 
translate the whole parcel, and compare all together. ‘These good and 
learned men entered on their work in the spring, 1607, and three years 
elapsed before the translation was finished. 

Bugenhagius assisted Luther in the translation of the Bible into Ger- 
man, and kept the day on which it was finished annually a festival with 
his friends, calling it ** The Feast of the Translation of the Bible ;’’ and 
it certainly deserves a red letter more than half the saints in the calendar. 

Soon after Tindale’s New Testament was published, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued to prohibit the buying and reading such translation or 
translations. But this served to increase the. public curiosity, and to 
occasion a more careful reading of what was deemed so obnoxious. One. 
step taken by the Bishop of London afforded some merriment to the Pro- 
testants. His Lordship thought that the best way to prevent these Eng- 
lish New Testaments from circulation would be to buy up the whole im- 
pressions, and therefore employed a Mr. Packington, who secretly favored 
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the reformation, then at Antwerp, for this purpose; assuring him, at the 
same time, that cost what they would, he would have them, and burn 
them at Paul’s cross. Upon this, Packington applied himself to Tindale, 
(who was then at Antwerp) and upon agreement the Bishop had the books, 
Packington great thanks, and Tindale all the money. ‘This enabled Tin- 
dale instantly to publish a new and more correct edition ; su that they 
came over thick and three-fold into England; which occasioned great 
rage in the disappointed Bishop and his popish friends. One Constantine 
‘being soon after apprehended by Sir ‘Thomas Moore, and being asked 
how Tindale and others subsisted abroad, readily answered, “ that it was 
the Bishop of London who had veen their chief supporter, for he bestowed 
a great deal of money upon them in the purchase of New Testaments, to 
burn them; and that upon that cash they had subsisted till the sale of the 
second edition was received.” 

The following incident respecting the Venerable Bede is worthy of 
remembrance. One of the last things be did was the translating of St. 
John’s Gospel into English. When death seized on him, one of his 
devout scholars, whom he used for his secretary or amanuensis, said to 
him, ‘* My beloved master, there remains yet one sentence unwritten.’’ 
‘* Write it then, quickly,” replied Bede; and, summoning all his spirits 
together, (like the last blaze of a candle going out,) he indited it, and 
expired. 


A BLIND MAN CONVERTED BY HIS GRANDCHILD READING THE BIBLE 
TO HIM. 


Although the Supreme Being could accomplish the work of conversion 
without the use of means, yet he is generally pleased to work by them. 
One of the principal of these is his own word; sometimes by the preach- 
ing and sometimes by the reading of it. A clergyman, in Ireland, met 
with a poor blind man, between ninety and a hundred years of age, and 
addressed him by remarking that he was a very old man. He answered, 
** Aye;”’ and after a short pause he said, ‘‘ it is well for me that I lived to 
be old; but it (with a low voice) was bad for Solomon.” The clergyman 
asked him what reason he had to say that. He answered, ‘“ If Solomon 
had died when he was young, he would have been one of the greatest 
men in the world; but if I had died when I was young, I should have 
gone to hell. Solomon lived to disgrace himself; I have lived to obtain 
glory.” After he had expressed his dependence on the blood of Christ for 
salvation, and acknowledged that it was by the Holy Ghost he came to 
the knowledge of divine things, the clergyman asked him whether he had 
heard any person speak of those things: he said “no: then how he 
came to the knowledge of the Bible texts he had quoted? He said, ‘+ that 
about five years before, having become blind, and desirous to prepare his 
soul, he caused a grandchild of his, that could read, to procure a Bible, 
which he made him read to him constantly ; and that through reading 
the Bible, the Lord opening his heart, made him feel his love,” and then 
broke out into many expressions of praise! What a strong argument is 
this, first, to instruct the ignorant to read, and then to use the most vigor- 


ous exertions to circulate the Sacred Scriptures among them! Who can 
calculate on the blessed effects! 


Mere dignity of station, or worldly affluence, cannot produce real 
felicity: there is still an uncomfortable reflection, that all will terminate 
in death. ‘Hence,’ said the late popular Mr. W., “I'd rather be a beg- 


gar boy at sixteen, without a shilling, than the chamberlain of London 
at seventy !” 
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A MORNING HYMN FOR MAY. 
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BY J» HICKS. 


The fount of the morning is beaming 
From orient regions afar ; 
The spires of the city are gleaming, 
Like well-burnished weapons of war; 
The golden-tinged vapors are flying 
O’er mountain and dew-spangled vale; 
The hawk and the raven are crying, 
And floating along in the gale: 
The landscape looks cheerful and blooming— 
How beauteous the blossoming trees! 
Sweet odors the woodlands perfuming 
Are wafted along in the breeze : 
The lark, from his low arbor springing, 
Exults in the sun’s cheering rays— 
The choirs of the forest are singing 
Their sweet morning anthems of praise. 
The scene all around contemplating, 
What grateful emotions arise! 
And holiest thoughts concentrating, 
We bless the great King of the skies : 
From him, the most bounteous Creator, 
The light of salvation has shone, 
Dispelling the darkness of nature, 
And lighting the way to his throne. 


The Lord, from the regions of glory, 
Descended to suffer and die— 

Ye ransom’d, rehearse the glad story, 
Resound it, ye seraphs on high! 

And now, from the earth and the ocean, 
Let columns of incense arise, 

With songs of enraptured devotion 
Commingling with those in the skies. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOSHUA VAUGHAN, BAPTIST MINISTER 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY REV. A. D. GILLETTE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Rev. Joshua Vaughan was one of that small, but venerable 
and noble company of ministers among the Baptist churches 
of Pennsylvania, who, through evil and through good report, 
toiled early and late, in season and out of season, to preach 
the gospel, and establish its institutions among men, in a day 
when strict fidelity to Christ’s ordinances tried men’s bodies 
and souls. 

This venerable servant of Christ was born near the Yellow 
Springs, in Chester County, Pa., in 1749. His parents were 
John and Ruth Vaughan, of Welch extraction, both of whom 
died while their youngest child, Joshua, was an infant, whom 
they left to the care of his pious grandmother, Emma 
Vaughan. Her house being destroyed by fire when he was 
vet a child, and with it the records of the family, deprived 
him of the means of ascertaining the precise day of his birth. 

During his boyhood, he learned the trade of blacksmithing, 
a business he some time prosecuted in the neighborhood of Red 
Lion, in his native country. His wife was Jane Taggart, a 
native of Jreland. 

Mr. Vaughan was a man of enquiring and vigorous mind. 
He employed much of his time in reading, and improving upon 
his early education, which was confined to English Grammar, 
writing, Mathematics, History, and Geography. Being a 
highly respectable and popular man, known extensively in the 
county of his nativity, his fellow-citizens elected him to the 
office of Sheriff when Chester and Delaware Counties were 
united. ‘his office imposed upon him the responsible and 
unpleasant duty of keeper of the Jail, which was located at 
Chester, on the Delaware River, fifteen miles below Philadel- 
phia. : 
During Mr. Vaughan’s residence in Chester, as Sheriff and 
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Jailor, he frequently attended worship under the ministry ot 
the Rev. Philip Hughs. His naturally strong mind grasped 
the masterly truths of Revelation, and his heart received 
powerful conviction. From those who were intimate with 
him, we learn that his sense of depravity and need of atone- 
ment for sin, were so pungent and distressing, that he was 
sometimes on the borders of despair. At length he believed 
in Jesus Christ as the author of salvation, and hoped he was 
forgiven; peace of mind ensued, and he was baptized by the 
Rev. Philip Hughs, in 1780. While on his way to the scene 
of his baptism, in reply to a friend’s enquiries of his destina- 
tion, he replied, “ We are Philip and the Jailor.” 

Mr. Vaughan discharged faithfully his official duties to the 
county as its chief officer, and was a firm friend and supporter 
of the institutions of religion; there being no church near his 
residence, his membership was held in the First Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Robert Frame, Esq., clerk of the Brandywine Church, says: 
‘Concerning Joshua Vaughan, the former beloved pastor of 
this church, [ have found a letter dismissing him to its mem- 
bership, under the care of the Rev. Abel Grifhiths, its then pas- 
tor, from the First Church in Philadelphia, dated No. 5, 1787, 
and signed by Rev. Wm. Rogers, D. D., pastor. Our minutes, 
dated Dec. 9, 1787, say: ‘At our meeting, Joshua Vaughan 
was received into membership of this church by letter.” ‘On 
finding him to be a man of particular gifts, at our church meet- 
ing, August 9, 1788, we gave him acall to improve his gifts in 
the ministry; which he accepted. December 17, we gave 
our brother, Joshua Vaughan, a letter of recommendation to 
travel.’ . 

“In 1789, it was proposed by our pastor, Abel Guiffiths, to 
set apart our brother, Joshua Vaughan, by solemn ordination, 
to the work of the ministry ; which was referred to the con- 
sideration of the next meeting, and all the members were 
desired to attend. A meeting for prayer was held, when 
nearly all the church was present, and it was again proposed 
to ordain Bro. Vaughan. It was unanimously agreed to, all 
the members voting by standing up.” “The time was 
appointed, and calling to our assistance the Rev. Eliphales 
Daisey, on the 12th of December, we proceeded to the ordina- 
tion. Our pastor preached a sermon, laying on hands with 
Mr. Daisey in prayer, who next gave a solemn charge to the 
candidate.” 

Mr. Vaughan, from this time, appears to have devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the work of the mmistry. As 
churches were small, and not in the habit of doing much 
towards supporting those who labored among them in the 
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gospel, and he having a growing family, piously resolved to 
provide a competence for their worldly wants. He purchased 
a farm soon after‘he retired from public office, and arranged 
soon to pay for it; having thus provided for those of his own 
household, he henceforth employed his energies in spreading 
the knowledge of salvation among the destitute in our then 
large and growing population. 

Respectable cotemporaries, a few of whom only remain, 
say, “Mr. Vaughan was a great preacher in his way and day ; 
he was both doctrinal and practical—his labors were much 
blessed, and he was much beloved.” 

Several of the last years of his life he preached once a 
month for the Bethesda Church, a people to whom he was 
greatly attached, and they, with all in the vicinity, were as 
much attached tohim. The congregations in the summer sea- 
sons were often so large that he was obliged to leave the 
meeting house and resort to a grove near by and speak to the 
throng who gathered under his ministry. He frequently had 
the presence of those who through his means had been 
instructed in the way of salvation. 

The last sermon he was permitted to preach, only two 
weeks before his death, was from John 5: 25—‘* The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” 

Mr. Vaughan, though a studious man when at home, and a 
deeply reflecting man at all times, necessarily an itinerant, 
wrote but little, and but few discourses and letters, and most of 
these have perished, or are unknown. He was a favorite 
nephew of Deacon Evan Evans, one of the renowned Fathers 
in Israel in these early times, and shared largely his counsels 
and correspondence. The following are extracts from a letter 
of his to that good old uncle and man of God: 


hag “ January 6, 1788. 


* Loving Uncie,~—May the Lord keep you and aunt in such 
a state of health and bodily ability as shall enable you to attend 
the preaching of his word—-may he continue to you the com- 
fortable visitations of his blessed Spirit, and give fresh visita- 
tions of his blessed love to your souls—may you draw fresh 
supplies of living water out of the wells of salvation, through 
faith in Jesus Christ! Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 

ift | 

| “Tam sorry, dear uncle, for your afflictions; they are only 
grievous for the present. I hope you kiss the rod, and view 
the hand that sends it. Our pains are for sin, and should, 
when we feel them, put us in remembrance of Jesus’ sufferings 
for our sins. | doubt not but you aie sensible it was for your 
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sins, with the rest of God’s chosen ones, that he suffered all 
those piercing pains and sorrows. 

‘‘ Dear uncle, our blessed Lord tells us by his own mouth, 
and affirms it by a double asseveration, that in this life we shall 
have sorrow, but all shall work for good to them that love 
God. ‘Verily I say unto you, ye shall weep and lament, and 
be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy.’ O 
what comfort there is in these few words to God’s children— 
‘shall be turned into joy When our Lord was sorrowful, 
there was none to comfort him. Behold, and see if there is 
any sorrow like his! When we are afflicted, let us have 
recourse to the garden of Gethsemane, and there view our 
Lord on his bended knees, falling with his face down to the 
ground under the weight of oursin,sweating great drops of blood. 
Let us lift up our eyes from thence to Calvary, and there view 
him bleeding, groaning, dying a most shameful death; and 
when rightly considered, in effect, our light afflictions, com- 
pared with his, will hardly be worth a thought; for if these 
things be done in a green tree, what will be done in a dry? 
Thanks be to God, his name was Jesus, to die for our sins ! 
His nature was love. O! was ever love like this? I thank 
you, my dear uncle, for the good exhortations in your letter. 
Glad am I| to find you so clear in the doctrines of grace, and 
especially the view you have of Christian experience—flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto you. So great is the work 
of God’s Spirit in bringing the soul into union with Christ, that 
it hath not, nor can it enter into the heart of a natural man to 
conceive of it. The Christian himself hath enough to do to 
give account of it when he hath experienced it in his own 
soul. You warn me against a legal spirit. Dear uncle, | find 
enough to do to grapple with it; oftentimes ] am tempted. 
against my will, to think I can do something. But thanks be 
to God, he has, I hope, truly convinced me by experience, that 
I can do nothing; but when I strive to do good, evil is present 
with me. Long did I strive to do something to recommend 
myself to God, but I found it as impossible as Peter did to 
walk on the sea. I am often made to cry out with him, 
‘Lord, save, or | perish ! . 

Tam convinced no one can make a Christian but he who 
made the world. My desire is to know nothing among men 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. In that incarnate mys- 
tery is contained all the rich treasure of divine wisdom. ‘This 
is the mark towards which I still desire to press; this the cup 
of salvation of which I wish deeper to drink; this the grace 
in which I long to grow; this the hope of my religion, yea, 
the whole of my religion is Jesus Christ—this the life of all my 
joys. Means and ordinances are to me only rich, when 
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enriched with the blood of the Lamb; in comparison, ail 
things else are but chaff and husk. ‘They who seek salvation 
in any other way, pursue shadows, and mistake the great end 
of the law, and err from the way, the truth, and the life. ‘He 
that eateth of this bread, shall live for ever; yea, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live” ‘There is, therefore, no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ O glorious—O 
precious, precious is the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, to the children of God; but how much is it spoken evil 
of in our day, by those who err from the right ways of the 
Lord! Shall we sin because grace doth abound? Ged forbid. 
Thanks be to God for his goodness to us at this and all other 
times ! 

“] have much to say and to write. I hope to see you face 
to face, the Lord willing. I commit you into the hands of that 
Being who is able to keep you through life, till death, and 
afterwards raise you to glory. Desiring an interest in your 
prayers, I remain 

Your loving nephew, 
Josoua VaucHan.” 


Mr. Vaughan’s early habits and associations gave him a 
deep knowledge of the workings of the natural heart, and 
qualified him to adapt his instructions and conduct as a minis- 
ter of God, with peculiar usefulness and success. 

Baptism was much ridiculed, even by professors of religion, 
in his day, and men of the baser sort often originated strife 
and derision at the water side. ‘Two such fellows, taking 
offence at his baptizing a friend of theirs on one occasion, 
swore that when he came down to the Brandywine to perform 
the ordinance, they would put him in its waters, and hold him 
under until he was disabled, or would desist from baptizing. 
Knowing this, and the men who threatened him, he came to 
his duty with a mind resolved what to do. Prayer and praise 
was offered, when he preached a powerful sermon, hoping to 
convict them of sin, but he saw a large number of men on whom 
it had no good effect; but they looked enraged and firm. By what 
signs he saw passing from the one to the other, he learned that 
they were leagued with his enemies, and prepared to execute 
their threats. 

In closing his address, he said he knew what had been 
threatened, and who the leaders were, who meant to insult the 
audience and molest him; and instantly laying off his coat, 
and baring his arm, he stood out before them, with his broad 
chest distended, his countenance fixed on them, with significant 
gesture, said he was ready for the attack ; but warned them, as 
they feared not God, to fear him, for he was determined to 
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hurl the first man that dared to interrupt him to the ground, 
and plunge him into the stream, and grind him under his heel 
upon its rough rocky bottom. Recollecting many of his feats 
of strength and agility when a sheriff and jailor, wherein he 
had taken and overcome several at a time of the most despe- 
rate and hardened outlaws, they hesitated, urged one another 
to the assault, and soon yielded and retired at a distance, each 
accusing the other for cowardice, and cursing their leaders for 
deserting them—while this legate of the skies, calm and 
serene, in dignified solemnity, went forward and buried by 
baptism the happy convert who was the innocent occasion, in 
part, of such an outrage and unusual scene in connexion with 
the peaceable services of the religion of the Prince of Peace. 

On another occasion, the husband of a lady about to be 
baptized, protested that Mr. Vaughan should not administer, 
and came to the water side, determined to resist him if he 
attempted it. He was adesperate fellow, well known for his 
brutal courage. The congregation were greatly alarmed at 
his fierce presence; his teeth were set firmly together, indi- 
cating furious rage; his fists were clenched, and he walked 
up close to where his wife and her pastor were standing. 

Mr. Vaughan, as usual, read the Scriptures, prayed, and 
sung one of Zion’s songs—not in the remotest sense alluding 
in his address to the opposition on the part of the man whose 
companion he now anticipated having the happiness to baptize 
into the fold of Jesus; closing, he stepped close and kindly to 
the enraged man, and in a respectable and mild manner handed 
him the Bibleand hymn book which he had been using, and 
also his hat, asking him to be so obliging as to hold them for 
him while he should baptize his dear wife. The poor fellow’s 
rage expired; he took the articles, looked fixedly on the 
solemn scene, wept, and receiving his companion as she came 
up out of the water, embraced her with great emotion. A few 
months after this, Mr. Vaughan and the people of his charge 
had the unspeakable pleasure of receiving that once lion- 
hearted man, as meek as a lamb, into the fold of Christ, by 
solemn baptism, which was performed at the same place that 
witnessed his opposition. 

Of self-possession and courage, Mr. Vaughan was never 
destitute. In his manners he was exceedingly polite. He 
was regarded-as one of the most truly genteel men of his time. 
By firmness always, and sometimes by great resoluteness and 
apparent severity, yet with constant meekness and suavity of 
spirit, he was ever adequate to the most trying emergency. 

But the best of men, yea, all men must die: the most daunt- 
less must yield to the decree of him in whose hands are all our 
-ways; and the following obituary notice, taken from the Phila- 
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delphia United States Gazette of September 3, 1808, shows 
that our good soldier of Jesus Christ fell also asleep, and was 
gathered to his fathers. 


“Departed this life, on Wednesday, the 30th ultimo, 
the Rev. Joshua Vaughan, pastor of the Baptist church of 
Brandywine, Chester county, Pennsylvania. The following 
day his remains were committed to the grave, on which 
solemn occasion a sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, of London Tract, and an address delivered by the 
Rev. H. G. Jones, of Roxborough. The subject of this memoir 
was a peculiar instance of the sovereignty of divine grace, and 
with his profession of religion became an example of uniform 
piety. As amninister of the New Testament, he was laborious, 
faithful, affectionate, and greatly beloved. His public dis- 
courses and private exhortations were abundantly owned by 
his Lord for the good of immortal souls. In promoting the 
Redeemer’s cause, consisted his supreme delight. The death 
of an highly esteemed and valuable son, Dr. Vaughan, of 
Wilmington, in the year past, so sensibly affected him, that he 
may be said to have been ever since the prey of disease him- 
self; for he had a heart formed for the pleasures and charities 
of domestic and social life. 

“Resigned to the will of his Heavenly Father, he saw the 
approach of the ‘last enemy,’ and finished his course with joy. 

‘A widow and several children are left to bemoan their 
loss, while he is numbered among those who ‘sleep in Jesus.’ 

‘““*No fancied God, a God indeed descends 
To solve all knots, to strike the moral home, 


To throw full day on darkest scenes of time, 
To clear, commend, exalt and crown the whole.’” 


On the marble which covers the remains of this man of 
God, which lie sleeping in the Brandywine church-yard, are 
the following tributary lines, prepared by his intimate friend 
and venerable surviver, the Rev. H. G. Jones: 


‘“‘In hope 
of a glorious resurrection, 
Here lies 
all that was mortal of the 
Rev. JosHvua VauGHAN, 
A Christian Philanthropist: ' 
He finished his labors 
on the 31st of August, 1808. 
As a minister of the gospel, 
His exertions were unremitting, 
and were abundantly 
owned of God. 


‘Death is the crown of life— 
He wounds to cure; we fall, we rise, we reign; 
Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers in our sight.’ ” 
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The son, of whom this obituary speaks, was also a licentiate 
preacher of the gospel. ‘The following notice of him, as a 
man, a physician, a scholar, a friend, a parent, and a Christian, 
appeared in one of the Wilmington, (Delaware) papers, March 
28, 1807: 


“ Died, on Wednesday evening last, of a nervous fever, Dr. 
Joun Vaueuan, of this borough. His remains were yesterday 
afternoon borne to the Baptist church, attended by a great 
concourse of sorrowing friends, where an appropriate and 
pathetic discourse was delivered, by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, on 
the mournful occasion ; and a solemn, affecting, and consola- 
tory prayer, at the grave, by the Rev, Dr. Read. 

“When we see the bud of infancy, just springing into life, 
nipt by the frost of death, or behold youthful loveliness, in all 
its pride, sink into an early tomb, we cannot but experience a 
sentiment of mournful regret. But when meridian age, in the 
splendor of exalted goodness, and in the important duties of its 
station, is suddenly enveloped in the dark precincts of the 
grave, we not only sympathize with weeping relatives, but, in 
the true spirit of philanthropy, deplore the loss sustained by 
the great family of man. The grief of those connected to the 
deceased by the strongest ties of nature—who knew him in 
the sweet recesses of domestic life—can only be felt by those 
whom the cold hand of death has bereaved of a dutiful son, a 
tender father, or an affectionate husband. The tears of the 
poor and friendless bedew his memory; for his bosom was 
the seat of humanity and feeling—kindness beamed in ‘his 
countenance, and active benevolence warmed his heart. 

“ As a physician and chymist, Dr. Vaughan was justly emi- 
nent: though snatched off in the summer of life, he had travel- 
led far in the walks of science. His mind was active, his 
memory tenacious, and, being a diligent student, at the age of 
31 he had acquired a mass of medical knowledge and expe- 
rience such as is rarely gained by one of his years. His» 
manners, talents, and success, in very extensive practice, enti- 
tled him to the character of a great physician. We are doubt- 
ful whether he has left, in his profession, his superior in the 
United States. The doctrines of the blessed son of Mary he 
firmly believed, and we have reason to hope that he is now | 


enjoying the glorious rewards which belong to the departed 
Christian.” 
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DENMARK—Skercu or THe REFORMATION, AND THE PRESENT 
Strate or Rexicion. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT BAIRD, D. D. 


{We are sure that our readers will be thankful for full, 
recent, and, on the whole, encouraging information, from a 
source fully entitled to belief, of the condition and prospects of 
our cause in a country where our brethren, the Mawsrers, 
have endured so much persecution for the meek exercise of 
the undoubted rights of conscience. Dr. Baird has been, and 
now is, an eyewitness of what he relates. As an intelligent 
and candid pedobaptist, his admissions in regard to what he 


9 


truly calls “the accursed union of Church and State,” are 
specially deserving of notice and commendation. Would to 
God that his eyes might be as clearly opened to the corrupting 
nature and tendency of infant baptism, that great proton pseu- 
dos, or fundamental error, which has so naturally led to the 
state of things which he condemns! We wish to add that we 
have taken this communication from the Foreign Correspond- 
ence of our highly esteemed neighbor, the Evangelist. ] 


Denmark, including Holstein, Schleswic, and Lauenburg, its 
Germanic Duchies, and Iceland and the Faroe Islands, contains 
a population of two millions and a quarter. About one-half 
are of Scandinavian origin, and speak the Danish language ; 
the other half are of German, and speak the German language. 
From this statement, it is evident that this little kingdom em- 
braces a very heterogeneous population, and labors under all 
the disadvantages which arise from that fact. 

The Reformation triumphed in Denmark and its dependen- 
cies, in the sixteenth century, quite as much, and rather more 
I fear, through the zeal of the monarchs who reigned at that 
time (Christian II., Frederick I[.,and Christian III.), as through 
the labors of the friends of the truth whom God raised up on 
the spot, aided by those whom Luther sent to sustainthem. I 
do not mean, by this, to insinuate there were not able and sound 
spiritual advocates of the glorious cause iu this kingdom, whose 
preaching and whose writings had great success. But that, 
however extensive the aggressions of the truth were, the course 
which the monarchs took tended still more to bring the entire 
nation over to the Protestant faith, at least so far as an outward 
profession went. 

Two motives operated powerfully on the minds of these 
sovereigns. One was the desire to emancipate themselves 
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from the despotism of the Romish clergy, which had become 
as insupportable to the rulers as to the ruled. Indeed, the 
strifes between the Kings of Denmark and the Archbishops 
and other clergy, had more than once well nigh overturned 
the throne itself! The Reformation furnished an admirable 
opportunity for getting rid of such a dangerous rival, nor did 
the sagacious rulers of Denmark fail to seize it. 

Another reason, and scarcely less powerful than the one just 
mentioned, was the desire to strip the Roman Catholic Church 
of those immense temporal possessions which had been the 
accumulations of ages, and by which she had the best of the 
lands, and was rendered independent not only of the people, 
but the government itself. 

Royalty, therefore, put its hand effectually to the work in 
Denmark, and was aided by the nobility. And what were the 
results? ‘They were such as history informs us invariably 
occurred in the same circumstances, viz: the Reformation 
became more of a political than a spiritual movement; that 
instead of a moral regeneration of the kingdom, it led rather 
for a while to licentiousness, by breaking the bands by which 
Romanism held men in some sort of restraint, whilst it did not 
furnish quickly and extensively enough the blessed substitute 
which the gospel gives. As in all. other countries where the 
monarch took the lead in the movement, Episcopacy became 
the established form of the Protestant Church in Denmark. 
Still more, as in all cases where the sovereign guided the 
movement and adopted it, no toleration was allowed for any 
other than the established church ! 

These facts must be taken into view by every one who 
would rightly judge of religion in Denmark, during -everv era 
which has elapsed since the Reformation. That glorious 
movement was a very imperfect one, so far as this kingdom 
was concerned. And the incubus ofan established and intole- 
rant church has weighed heavily, even unto this day, upon the 
nation, and restrained, and in many cases crushed to the 
ground, all attempts to complete the thorough regeneration of 
the country. Formalism has reigned these three hundred 
years in Denmark, and how much longer its domination is to 
lah God only knows. I think, however, that its end draws 
nigh. : 

he Danish National Church may be given in round terms 
at eight Bishops, and about eighteen hundred ministers. 
Including the assistants, the number of the preachers would be 
greater ; but the rectors of the parishes do not exceed eighteen 
hundred. The doctrines of the church, so far as its standards 
are concerned, are Lutheran, and orthodox on all essential 
points. But that a very large element of Rationalism now 
exists in it, is not denied by any one. 
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As to other denominations of Protestants, none are permitted 
to exist, so far at least as the native population is concerned. 
There is a little French and German Reformed Church here at 
Copenhagen; there is also a very small French Church at 
Frederica, in Jutland. But both these were composed origi- 
nally of French Huguenots ; and although they were once of 
considerable size and importance, they are now at the very 
point of becoming extinct. There is a small Moravian con- 
gregation at Altona; but I believe it is not an organized 
church, its ministers belonging to the National churches there, 
and receiving the communion in them. 

There is a small English chapel at Copenhagen, attached to 
the British Embassy, in which we heard yesterday an evan- 
gelical sermon. But the chaplain, though he is a good man, 
contents himself with living in the country, and coming into 
the city to preach a sermon every Sabbath morning. Had he 
the zeal and diligence which it seems so desirable a man in his 
post should have, he would do a very great amount of good 
here by “strengthening the things which remain, and are 
ready to perish.” 

I do not think that there are more than two or three Roman 
Catholic churches in a]l Denmark, and it was long before they 
were tolerated. A few years ago, the Pope thought that he 
would undertake to re-conquer these Scandinavian countries. 
For this purpose he sent a Mr. Laurent to Hamburgh, intend- 
ing to make that place his potnt d’apput, or missionary centre,. 
(as one of his predecessors had done rather more than a thou- 
sand years ago, in the days of Charlemagne, when Rome 
resolved to gain these hyperborean regions,) whence the 
Papacy might be widely diffused. But nis Vicar General has 
had very poor success. The Government of Denmark sent a 
message to him, to the effect that his services were not needed 
in that kingdom. Nor do I think he has met with a better 
reception in Sweden and Norway. 

In this city of Copenhagen, there is but little evangelical 
piety, there is too much reason to fear. There are not 
churches enough to hold one-quarter, or even one-fifth part of 
the adult population. And but few of them are well attended. 
J know not that there are as many as five pastors or preachers 
in these churches, who can be called both orthodox and faith- 
ful ministers of Jesus Christ. Old Dr. Grundtnig, who preaches 
in a chapel in a hospital, is the best of them, although even he 
holds so many peculiar opinions, that his usefulness is by no 
means what it ought to be. 

In the university here there are some seven or eight hundred 
students; one-third part and more have the ministry in view. 
But, alas, there is but little piety among them, according to the 
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testimony of the most serious people. And how should it be 
otherwise, when they enjoy so little evangelical instruction 
from their professors? Well, you will say that the state of 
things is hard enough in the kingdom of Denmark, so far as 
concerns true religion. Itisso; but there is not wanting some 
facts that are encouraging. 

1. That Truth has gained ground against Rationalism in 
Holstein, Schleswic, and Lauenburg, the Germanic part of the 
kingdom, cannot be denied. There are some faithful Profes- 
sors in the University of Kiel, and a good deal of piety in that 
old city—a result greatly to be attributed, under God’s bless- 
ing, to pastor Harms’ faithful labors. 

2. Even in the Danish part of the kingdom—the Islands of 
the Archipelago and Jutland—l am assured on good authority, 
that true religion is looking up. God has raised up several 
young pastors, not only in Jutland, the poorest part of the 
kingdom, but in the Island of Zealand, in that of Funen, and 
some others, 

3. The government, through the influence of their excellent 
Queen, has done much within the last two or three years to 
promote a better observance of the Sabbath. You have 
heard me speak of the Queen as a pious and most worthy 
woman. The King we saw, being presented to him by Mr. 
Irwin, our truly obliging and hospitable Minister here. We 
were much pleased with the interview. His Majesty entered 
with interest into the temperance cause. 

4, Although no change in the laws has taken place, you will 
be pleased to learn that a little band of Baptists in this city are 
not now molested, nor have they been for some months, if not 
a year. You are, perhaps, aware that some years ago, two 
brothers here by the name of Monster (Munster), one an 
engraver, the other a student of philosophy in the university, 
became pious, and adopted Baptist principles. One of them 
(the engraver) being a married man, and occupying a house, 
they began to hold meetings in his parlor, This was contrary 
to law. I attended their meetings with deep interest in the 
fall of 1840. Since that time, the elder Munster has been 
thrown into prison six times, and lain there in all three years. 
Others have been imprisoned. They have had to pay a great 
deal of money in the shape of fines. But the “word of the 
Lord is not bound.” ‘The little congregation exceeds three 
hundred, and there are five others in the provinces. ‘ Blessed 
are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” I have 
visited these dear brethren often. 

I was glad to hear them well spoken of by all with whom 
I conversed. There is a great deal of sympathy felt here for 
them. Letus hope that there will soon be an end of such con- 
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duct on the part of the government. I was gratified to hear 
these brethren speak so kindly of the King and Queen, and 
indeed of the entire government. You will ask, then, who are 
the authors of the shameful, persecutions which they have 
endured? Shall I tell:you? Iam ashamed to do so, but it is 
the hierarchy. Oh, this accursed union of Church and State ! 
How it generates formalism, pride, intolerance, and everything 
which is contrary to the true spirit of Christianity! The reli- 
gion of the Savior, though it is uncompromising with error, 
teaches men to bear even with those who hold the most dread- 
ful errors; to pray for them; to do them good; to respect 
the consciences and rights of all men. 

But I must not include all the clergy of the Danish National 
Church in this condemnation. No; there are those who as 
much condemn these things as we can; and they have not 


held their peace. 
Copenhagen, June, 1844. 


EARLY HISTORY OF FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS.,, 
WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF ITS FIRST PASTOR, REV. LUCIUS BOLLES, D. D. 


Saxem, the largest town (they now call it @ city) in the 
County of Essex, the North Eastern portion of Massachusetts, 
is remarkable for having been the place whence Roger Wil- 
liams was banished ‘for sentiments tending to anabaptistry’— 
as the reproachful language then employed intimated. It may 
seem strange to us at this day, that, for nearly 170 years after 
his banishment, no Baptist church was formed here. ‘The 
sentiments and practices then prevalent in Massachusetts must 
be taken into account to solve the seeming mystery. The 
rigid, iron rule of uniformity, which the Congregationalists of 
those days endeavored to enforce, and the severe persecutions 
to which those who ventured to differ from ‘ the standing 
order” or churches established by law, exposed themselves, and 
commonly experienced, go far to account for the late planting of 
Baptist interests in this part of our country. 

There seem to have been but three Baptist churches formed 
in this county, previously to the beginning of this century. 
The first of these—the church in Haverhill, formed in 1765, 
met with no little opposition, and the learned, amiable, and in 
every sense estimable Dr. Hezekiah Smith, their founder and 
first pastor, was grievously maltreated, so as to endanger his 
life in some instances in the early part of his labors in that 
town. ‘Twenty years later, a small Baptist church was formed 
in Rowley (now Georgetown), about half way from Haverhill 
to Salem ; and some eight years later a branch of the church 
was set off in Danvers, adjoining Salem. Under the circum- 
stances of opposition above mentioned, it is not perhaps very 
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strange, that as late as the beginning of the year 1804, no 
church founded on the distinct principle of the baptism of 
believers only, had been constituted in that ancient town. Con- 
gregationalism had as exclusive ascendency as could be 
desired ; no less than six churches of that order being then, or 
shortly after, in existence there ; which, with the moderately 
small church of St. Peter’s (the Episcopal), divided the town 
among themselves. ‘The separating line between the Unita- 
rian and Trinitarian Congregationalists had not then been 
drawn, nor were any of them so fully imbued with the true 
evangelical spirit, as the latter have generally become since. 

About this time—early in 1804—a little company of Baptists 
—mostly members of the Danvers church—began to meet 
together occasionally for prayer and conference. They num- 
bered but ten or twelve, mostly females; they had no public 
room for the place of their assemblies, and indeed, so fearful 
did they seem of drawing to themselves the notice of their 
scornful and persecuting neighbors, that it may be questioned 
whether at that time they would not have shrunk from any 
greater publicity than an upper private room. 

In that secluded spot, however, they were often favored 
with special] manifestations of the Saviour’s presence. 

Two of the praying sisters who formed part of that little 
group, were Mrs. Michael Webb, and Mrs. Edward Russell. 
‘They knew that their proud-spirited husbands would exceed- 
ingly deprecate their attendance at such a place, and accord- 
ingly used to hie away by stealth almost, so as not to excite 
their displeasure. 

It so happened that the latter was one evening hasting to 
the meeting—supposing that her husband was in Boston— 
when she suddenly met him in the streets, To his inquiry, 
“ where are you going ?” with some hesitation, after breathing 
a prayer to Him who has all hearts in his hand, she frankly 
explained all. Judge of her surprise when he kindly offered 
to accompany her. With trembling steps and an anxious 
heart she led the way to where the humble company were 
gathered ; and through the service, she was greatly perplexed, 
fearing that he would decidedly forbid her continued attend- 
ance. To her surprise, however, he said nothing; and the 
next morning, at an early hour, he hastened to Mr. Webb, and 
proposed that they two should immediately set on foot mea- 
sures for erecting a more comely place of worship. He said, 
in substance— though you and I do not think much of these 
things, our wives are sincere, and they are too good to be 
treated so meanly as to have no better place for their meetings 
than the miserable room in which I last night saw them assem- 
bled.” The proposal was at once assented to, and before 
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many weeks had elapsed, a lot was purchased, and a moderate 
sized framed building erected for their accommodation. Thug 
wonderfully did the Lord interpose in their behalf! 

They now needed some one to preach to them : and it was— 
as good old Bunyan used to say—their great mercy to light on 
such a man for their first pastor. A sketch of his previous 
history may as well be given in this place. | 

Lucius Bolles, the sixth son of Rev. David and Susannah 
M. Bolles, was born in Ashford, Conn., September 25th, 1779. 
Two of his brothers and his father were baptist ministers ; 
and it may be presumed that he was early taught to fear the 
Lord. ‘Till near the middle of his second year in college, 
however, he was a gay, pleasure-seeking youth, more than 
usually given to the reckless course of folly which too often 
characterize those who, like the prodigal, break from the 
restraints of parental care. ! 

It was during his absence from the University, in one of the 
vacations, that he was powerfully wrought on by the Holy 
Spirit, and brought to deep repentance. His sorrows seem to 
have been of a most pungent character, and we shall not soon 
forget his description of a single scene. He was passing a 
night beneath the roof of a pious and venerable relative—Dea- 
con John Bolles, of Hartford; and at the close of the evening, 
perhaps during family worship, his anguish of soul became 
indescribably great. He struggled to conceal his emotions, 
and betook himself to his chamber. The horrors of a guilty 
conscience still followed him, and after having in vain 
attempted to sleep, he at length became so fully impressed 
with a sense of his vileness in God’s sight, that a terrible pre- 
sentiment possessed him that the judgments of the Almighty 
would mark him out for signal punishment. The idea that the 
earth would swallow him up, or the thunderbolts of God’s 
wrath would smite him, actually constrained him to hasten from 
the dwelling, lest its innocent inmates—unconscious of what a 
wretch was their guest—should on his account be involved in 
the common destruction. 

For a long time he walked the streets in unutterable agony, 
till at length, knowing that the chill damps of night should not 
longer be endured, and feeling the same repugnance as before 
to involve the innocent in what seemed his own impending 
doom, he east around for some other shelter. “IJ will go to the 
stable, will lie down—if God spare me till morning—in the 
manger. The stable !—the manger !”—he again involuntarily 
repeated to himself. “ Why Jesus was born in a stable, and 
cradled in a manger—His name was called Jesus—Saviour, 
because he should save his people from their sins. Then why 
not save me!” He burst into tears, fell upon his knees, and 
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for the first time, as he supposes, offered up the prayer of peni- 
tence and faith. Henceforth he was a new creature. He soon 
united with the Baptist church in Hartford; and on returning | 
to college, great was the wonder excited among his associates, 
to find him, who had left them the gayest of the gay, so sud- 
denly become a man of prayer. From this time his heart was 
fixed, and the great purpose of his life was to glorify God, by 
proclaiming his gospel tomen. 

Accordingly, on graduating at Brown University, in 1801, 
he became the theological pupil, and the partial assistant of 
that most eminent divine of his day, the Rev. Dr. Stillman, of 
Boston—and had enjoyed the superior advantages which this 
position furnished him for nearly three years, when the call of 
the little feeble flock in Salem reached him. His kind and par- 
tial preceptor dissuaded him from accepting the invitation— 
‘as some said—because he designed him for his own permanent 
associate and successor,—or more disinterestedly, as we may 
charitably believe, because he thought the prospects of suc- 
cess there so disheartening. He knew there were scarcely 
any Baptists in the place, and far better than his youthful 
pupil, he understood the nature and extent of environing diffi- 
culties with which he would there tind himself surrounded. 
It was well for Salem that these timid, though kindly intended 
counsels, did not prevail. He who had just felt himself 
redeemed from destruction, by the Almighty arm and precious 
blood of an infinite Saviour, was not now in a state of mind to 
confer with flesh and blood; but finding a little company of 
pious souls, who greatly needed. and with tearful importunity 
sought his aid, he yielded himself to their wishes. 

He began preaching in the small unfinished wood edifice, in 
April, 1804. By December of that year, the number of bap- 
tized members had increased to twenty-four, including himself, 
and early the following month they were publicly recognized 
as a church, und he was ordained their pastor. Attractive by 
his youthfulness, his pious ardor, and then—much more than at 
a later period when severe disease had greatly enfeebled his 
powers—by the graces of natural, energetic, polished oratory, 
it is not strange that he soon won his way to a commanding 
elevation in the public estimate; he rapidly drew around him 
a congregation, which so thronged and overfilled the house 
they had just reared, that the plan was at once set on foot of 
erecting, of durable materials, the plain, but commodious and 
tasteful church edifice which they now occupy. It was opened 
for public service in January, 1806. ‘he number of commu- 
nicants was more than doubled the first year, and a large 
degree of general prosperity seemed to attend the enterprize. 

The path before the youthful church and pastor, was still, 
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however, encompassed with great difficulties. Their early 
success awakened envy, and the spirit of captiousness soon 
evinced itself on the part of their ecclesiastical neighbors, who, 
too fully imbued with the prevalent disposition of the times, 
looked on every Baptist church as an intruder, or in some 
sense a supplanter of their own rights. How much prudence 
on the part of both minister and people, combined with untiring 
industry, and pious, persevering enterprize, were requisite 
year after year, to overcome all this opposition, and with the 
divine blessing, secure the enlarged measure of prosperity 
here witnessed, it is very difficult, in our greatly altered cir- 
cumstances, for us now to conceive. The blessing from on 
high was amply bestowed on them. Cheering revivals were 
frequent in their early history ; during one of which, in 1809, 
no less than one hundred and thirty were added to them in 
about eight months. 

This church, as is stated by a historian of those days, 
rapidly rose to a distinguished rank among her sister commu- 
nities, and often excited the astonishment of surrounding, older 
churches, by their spirited exertions and surprising acts of mu- 
nificence in promoting the cause of Zion. It is particularly 
mentioned to their credit, that in one year—probably 1812— 
they contributed for charitable and missionary purposes, about 
$1,200. At that period, this was reckoned princely liberality ; 
and even now, it is feared, many churches need to be provoked 
to emulate it. The same memorable year, when Judson and 
his associates were ordained, and sailed for India from Salem, 
there was formed here the earliest Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society in America. The Salem Bible Translation and 
Foreign Missionary Society, has that honor; and though it 
embraced a few from the neighboring towns, its origin is trace- 
able to this church, and its chief supporters and officers have 
been found here. Some years, its offerings have amounted to 
one thousand dollars or more for this Heaven-approved 
object. 

Three neighboring churches were in a great measure formed 
from this, viz: the Baptist church in Marblehead, in 1810. 
That in Lynn, in 1816; and the second in Salem, in 1820. It 
was just after the dismission of between thirty and forty mem- 
bers for this last mentioned purpose, reducing the actual mem- 
bership of the First Church to a little over three hundred, that 
Dr.* Bolles resigned the perquisites and duties of pastor of the 
church. ‘I'wo reasons conspired to induce this result. In the 


* The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on him at Union College, 
in 1824. 
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first place, his own failing strength—which after a very severe 
illness he suffered some years before, never seemed to be 
entirely recovered—rendered it very difficult, and at times im- 
possible, for him to discharge all the active duties of his office. 
In the next place, the wants of our Foreign Mission Board, 
which had just then been removed to Boston, and who needed 
his entire services as their Corresponding Secretary, seemed 
to him and to his most judicious brethren to render it proper 
that he should resign. ‘To him, and to the church too, this was 
no ordinary trial. He had been with them at all seasons, in 
joy and sorrow, in prosperity and adversity, from their origin 
till this time ; they had been united, prosperous, and happy ; 
and to sunder such ties, to dissolve the bonds which had so 
long united them, cost both pastor and people an unusual 
struggle. The pain was mitigated to both, by the thought that 
he would still dwell among them, and as nominal senior pas- 
tor, he would be enabled, by his counsel and care and love, to 
promote their best interests. 

An associate pastor, the Rev. Rufus Babcock, jr., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was publicly recognized in August, 1826—and 
the same day, the Rev. George Leonard was ordained as pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church in Salem. ‘The following 
years were fraught with unwonted happiness and success to 
both ministers and people. Dr. Bolles, residing still in the 
midst of those whom he had so long been accustomed to feed, 
to guide and counsel, and cherishing for both churches, and 
their comparatively inexperienced pastors, a fatherly and affec- 
tionate solicitude, was enabled in many ways essentially to aid 
them, and help forward the advancing interests of the cause, 
The evil forebodings of those who had predicted jealousies and 
alienation, because of this new and three-fold relation, were all 
happily proved groundless, and a season of more delightful 
ities aks Was never witnessed than those happy years exhi- 

ited. 

It would unduly extend this sketch, to dwell on subsequent 
events with as great particularity. A few summary notes of 
the progress of the church, and some of its official and other 
changes, must suffice. 

in the autumn of 1883, the junicr pastor was elected to the 
presidency of Waterville College; and after once promptly 
declining the overture, when subsequently it was pressed on 
him under circumstances which seemed to involve the exist- 
ence of the institution, it was at last with many regrets 
accepted, and he finally left this field of labor in the following 
winter, having served the church seven and a half years. 
Concurrent circumstances, with the divine favor, had made 
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them years of larger prosperity than usual, even for this 
favored church. | 

In August, 1834, the Rev. John Wayland, recently Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric in Hamilton College, N. Y., was settled as the 
sole pastor of the church—Dr. Bolles having removed his 
family to Boston, and resigned the nominal office of senior pas- 
tor. Mr. Wayland retained his place for seven years, highly 
esteemed for talents and learning, and was succeeded, early in 
the year 1842, by the present incumbent, the Rev. T. D. An- 
derson, of Washington City, in whom the affections and confi- 
dence of the church and society seem most happily united, 
while his labors are largely blest. 

During the first twenty years of the church’s history, there 
were added to it, as stated on the authority of the first pastor, 
Dr. Bolles, 512, or an average of twenty-five per year. In 
the next period of seven years, 843 were added, averaging 
forty-nine per year. In the next period of seven years, 119 
were added, or an annual average of seventeen. In the last 
seven years, 170 additions, averaging twenty-four a year. 
The whole number of additions, including the twenty-four ori- 
ginal constituents, is 1,168, who have belonged to this church, 
in the forty-one years of its existence. 

Of these, 112 have died in full fellowship within the last 
twenty years: probably 200 in all have thus died. Nearly 
twice as many more have been dismissed to other churches. — 

Twelve individuals in all have held the office of Deacon in 
this church: four of these are now incumbents, and two have 
at a comparatively recent period died in office. 

Twelve have also been called into the ministry, or more than 
an average of one to each hundred members ever connected 
with the church. 

Only one--the late Mrs. Sarah Boardman Judson—has per- 
personally engaged in the work of Foreign Missions. 

The first pastor, after serving the church with so much 
fidelity and success for twenty-one years and a half, held the 
office of Corresponding Secretary of the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions over sixteen vears, with great advantage to 
that important cause, and died in peace, January 5th, 1844, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 


The following brief, but beautiful and just tribute to his 
worth, is from the pen of Professor James Upham, of New 
Hampton Theological Institution,—the son of the present 
senior Deacon of this church,-whose childhood and youth 
Were passed under the ministry of him whose worth it com- 
memorates. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DR. BOLLES. 


Professor Upham, describing the advantages afforded 
young men preparing for the ministry, before the formation 
of theological schools, in their association with other pas- 
tors, thus speaks of Dr. Bolles: 


“ Of such was the pupil of Stillman—the pious, the prac- 
tical, the tender-hearted Bolles, to whom our denomination 
owes so much as Secretary of our Board of Missions, and 
hardly less as an efficient pastor. Cheerful without levity, 
and grave without gloom; keenly susceptible to emotion 
himself, and able to lay a strong hand on the emotive princi- 
ple of others, yet never guilty of sentimental weakness, nor 
liable to peril his native good sense by a rash plunge into 
the swollen torrent of feeling ; well educated, but with none 
of the pedantry of learning ; thoughtful, but not profound ; 
eloquent with that sort of resistless persuasiveness, the power 
of which is as much in the manner of saying as in the thing 
said—the eloquence of attitude, and gesture, and look, and 
tone, and. tears—the earnest contact of heart with heart— 
but as unskilled as a child in the tricks of oratory; mighty 
in the pulpit, but no less mighty out of it; whether in the 
vestry, by the fireside, in the chamber of the sick, or in the 
house of death, he was a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed—an apostle, if not to others, yet to the loving peo- 
ple of his own loved charge. In those days, when the name 
of Baptist was wont to be spoken with a sneer, he gathered, 
and moulded, and trained a church such as Paul himself 
might have been proud of, the fame of which was spread 
abroad, ‘not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every 
place. 

* Associated with some of the most hallowed recollections 
of my childhood and youth, manhood but confirmed me in the 
estimation of his worth ; and if multitude of years may give 
me wisdom, by correcting the illusions of fancy, and subject- 
ing sentiment to judgment, yet, I doubt not that memory will 
still hold fast the now sainted Bolles as my beau ideal of a: 
Christian Pastor.” 


The view given of the character and usefulness of Dr. 
Bolles would be culpably inadequate, were no distinct notice 
taken of his efforts in the cause of liberal and ministerial 
education. He saw the denominational deficiency in this 
respect when he entered on the stage of action; and his 
vigorous, persevering endeavors were put forth to aid in its 
supply. We have only space to enumerate some of the happy 
results. As a member of the corporation of Brown Univer- 
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sity for many years, he exerted a salutary and commanding 
influence in reforming and improving that institution. 

He was one of the originators, the steadfast, liberal friend 
and ‘Trustee of Waterville College, till his death. 

He greatly assisted in procuring the Cornish Legacy of 
$20,000 for the Baptist Education Society ; by the aid of 
which, in a great degree, Newton Theological Institution 
was brought into existence, and for many years largely sus- 
tained. Of, this Seminary also—-as well as the two above 
mentioned—he was a Trustee till removed by death. 

In fine, it is not easy to estimate the amount of benign 
influence which has radiated from the one church, and its 
first pastor. May many other churches and pastors emulate 
so good an example. | AP 


REV. SHUBAEL LOVELL. 


Dr. Lovell was born in Barnstable, March 6th, 1770. He 
was the subject of religious impressions from his early 
years, and although placed, while studying the profession of 
medicine, in circumstances of temptation, yet he never lost 
those impressions. He could never ridicule serious things, 
or divest himself of the belief that religion is a reality. The 
preaching he generally heard was not evangelical. He nei- 
ther believed it or saw any religion in it. It was in a bril- 
liant evening scene that his attention was powerfully arrested 
by the expostulation, “'Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 
die?” This warning followed him, and he could not evade 
it. He felt that there must be a turn, or he was lost for 
ever. 

He became deeply distressed in view of his lost condition, 
and for séveral months could obtain no relief. In his dis- 
tress, he resolved to go several miles to hear the Rev. Enoch 
Eldridge, afterwards his pastor. He preached from the 
words. in the parable, “ And yet there is room.” This ser- 
mon was blessed to his relief. Soon after this, the fearful 
burden of sin left him, and he found joy and peace in 
believing. “And now,” he says, “that light from heaven 
had dawned upon me, the word of God came to my mind in 
a most delightful chain. Othe plan of salvation! How 
clear and plain it looked, and how precious! I have often 
thought since, if] could enjoy the same connected view of 
the revelation of God to man that I then did, I should be able 
to present to men Jesus Christ the end of the law for right- 
eousness. My happiness was now very great. Joy and 
peace flowed into my heart like a river.” Soon after this, 
he called his friends together, many of whom had felt great 
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anxiety concerning him, and gave them a full account of his 
past and present exercises; and from that time, he found it a 
delightful employment to speak of the goodness and mercy 
of God, and recommend the precious Saviour to others. In 
about two months, he put on Christ by baptism. Though 
sprinkled in infancy, and brought up a strict Congregational- 
ist, yet he could find no other mode sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures than immersion. It was a great cross to come out a 
Baptist, for the denomination in that region then, consisted of 
a despised few. , 

He soon became convinced that his labor was not to be 
with the bodies, but with the souls of his fellow-beings, and 
his early expositions of Scripture, and his public exhortations, 
were also convincing to others. He began to preach the 
same year in the town of Middleborough, and in the year 
following was ordained by the church at Barnstable. After 
preaching two years in the vicinity of Boston, he settled at 
Rowley, now Georgetown, and remained pastor of that church 
fourteen years. 

In these years, he suffered much from bodily infirmity ; 
and after leaving this church, and on the eve of settlement 
with another church in Essex county, he was prevented by 
a debilitated state of body, and a depressed, despairing state 
of mind, which continued five years, and from which it was 
feared he would never recover.’ But his health was in a 
measure restored, and he enjoyed great tranquility of mind. 
It is an interesting fact, that in all this time of bodily illness 
and mental depression, the family altar was never aban- 
doned. He still looked to God for help, nor did he look in 
vain. As his health would allow, he was in the habit of 
supplying, for many years, destitute churches, and in some 
instances several months at a time. ; 

Dr. Lovell was a firm believer in what dre termed by us 
the doctrines of grace. The grace of God, in the salvation 
of believers, was a theme on which he never became weary. 
He was very much afraid of modern improvements and 
measures in the operations of the church and the ministry, if 
they could not have the sanction of the word of God. ‘The 
opinion of a daily observer of his life is, “that the habit of 
his mind was uncommonly spiritual. He loved communion 
with the Father of his spirit, and for many years past has 
seemed daily to enjoy it. During his whole life he rose early, 
and the first hours of the day were improved in devotional 
exercises. ‘The loss of sight, which for four years deprived . 
him of the privilege of reading, was to him a great afflic- 
tion, yet he never spoke of it in a complaining tone. He 
seemed to hear in it a voice, saying, ‘ Be still, and know 
that Iam God.’”. 
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Age had blunted none of the sensibilities of his nature. 
He was in his last sickness most tenderly affectionate. His 
last prayers and exhortations, the utterances of a spirit on 
the threshold of eternity, are recalled with intense interest. 
Each day of his last sickness he offered prayer in the family, 
the last morning sitting in his chair, and leaning like the 
patriarch of old on the top of his staff, fervently, yet with a 
tremulous voice, commending his now bereaved widow and 
fatherless children to their Heavenly Guardian. In reply to 
a congratulating remark of afriend, he said, “ With the 
pious Booth, I could throw my good works and bad ones into 
a pile, and flee from them both to the Saviour.” He met the 
last enemy without dismay, and endured ten hours of the 
most intense bodily suffering with Christian patience, forti- 
tude, and resignation. He selected the text for his funeral, 
John 17: 23—*“Tin them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one, and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 
This selection was accompanied with the express injunction, 
“Let the precious Saviour be exalted; let nothing be said of 
me except as a sinner saved by grace.” 


¢ 


CONDENSED REVIEWS. 


A Calm Review of the Measures Employed in the Religious Awakening in 
Boston, in 1842 : being a Discourse delivered in Bowdoin Square Church, 
June 28, 1846. By R. W. Cushman. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


It was not to be expected that a great and unusual movement like “ the 
Knapp revival,” (some of the favorable results of which we chronicled— 
certainly with no small degree of misgiving and doubtfulness—in the first 
volume of the Memorial) would fail to excite general and earnest atten- 
tion. The decided difference of opinion, at the time, among the known 
friends of revivals, and the opposite predictions of the promoters and 
opponents of the peculiar features of that movement, made it very cer- 
tain that there would come a day of reckoning, when whatever of good 
or evil which was traceable to this movement would be likely to undergo 
a searching investigation. We are not quite sure that the time has yet 
arrived for such a calm review, as the nature of this subject seems to 
require. It is possible, too, that any of the parties most deeply interested 
at the time, may not be regarded as the best qualified for instituting such 
areview. Many things will naturally and unconsciously tend to mingle 
the personal relations of the parties with the consideration which is pro- 
fessedly given to a wider and more general aspect of the case. It is not 
in weak and erring human nature to exempt itself entirely from the bias 
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which results from the vivid memory of its own wrongs, in a situation 
peculiarly exposed to real or supposed injury. Nor has the length of 
time since the awakening of 1842, sufficed to test as calmly and dispas- 
sionately as is desirable, all the movements of that memorable era. 

For these and similar reasons, we should be inclined to doubt the 
entire fitness of the title of this discourse. It seems to us too broad and 
assuming. ‘The intimations above made, from the very nature of the case, 
have been fully confirmed by a perusal of the sermon itself. It seems to. 
us too much the view of one of the parties in the transaction, whose posi- 
tion was too near, and whose personal relations were too absorbing, to 
allow of a comprehensive and entirely impartial survey. We say this 
with the utmost respect for the highly esteemed author. Few men have 
so admirable a power of self-control, or would be likely to preserve so 
cool and measured a step, in the midst of the hurry and turmoil surround- 
ing them. Still with all these advantages too much should not be 
expected. The consideration of ‘quid valeant humeri,” earnestly incul- 
cated by an old poet, is never more important or more difficult than in 
the endeavor to preserve imperturbable calmness in reviewing scenes of 
excitement of which one has to say, “quorum pars magna fui.” That 
this did operate to hinder so broad a view of the whole ‘measures 
employed,” as the title of the Sermon would lead one to anticipate, is suf- 
ciently cbvious from the fact that one-half of it is occupied with a some- 
what full personal detail of the position of a single church and its pastor, 
previous to the awakening. Now all this may personally be very inter- 
esting and even important as defining the position and relations of the 
author ; but does it conform to the title here employed ? 

We have been solicitous to see, at a suitable time, a thorough develop- 
ment of the new measures employed on this and similar occasions, and to 
have them subjected to the tests of Scripture and common sense. Nor 
do we think the whole of a sermon much longer than this, would be too 
ample for such areview. This, therefore, still remains for us, and for a 
great part of our religious community, an important desideratum. 

But while exception may be taken to the extent of the view here 
assumed, nothing is more obvious than the importance of the testimony 
here furnished. In this view, we recommend the discourse, and whatever 
replication may be attempted, to all who would secure the materials, on 
which to base an intelligent judgment in reference to this whole subject. 

The spirit of the discourse is eminently fraternal, and in whatever dis- 
cussions may follow, on this confessedly important and exciting topic, we 
trust there may be an imitation of this praiseworthy example. Nor would 
we be understood by any thing above intimated, at all to imply the 
absence of such commendable candor, as can find somewhat to approve 
in the midst of what is generally censurable. Mr. Cushman freely and 
generously commends where he thinks it allowable, as the following sen- 
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tence shows: ‘ And now let me say, that although so many of the con- 
versions of that season have proved to have been spurious, and although . 
Iregard them as the legitimate fruits of the errors on which I have ani- 
madverted, yet I do believe there were great numbers truly born of God, 
and who are still bringing forth fruits meet for their repentance.” 

On page 245, of the Memorial of last month, under the head of Statis- 
tics, we have inserted an entire paragraph from this sermon, which 
seemed more appropriate to that department. Those who desire to 
investigate the subject more fully, should by all means procure the dis- 
course itself. That its perusal will prove entirely satisfactory to either 
favorers or the opponents of the ‘¢ Measures employed in the Awakening,” 
we have no expectation. The former will think the sombre shadings of 
the picture too dark, and that very inadequate notice is taken of what 
they still reckon the great preponderating good resulting from that 
awakening. The latter, on the contrary, will feel some disappointment in 
not seeing the distinguishing features of that awakening more fully 
developed, and held up to the light of scripture principles and precedents. 
In the mean time, we would devoutly pray that in the engrossing excite- 
ment of this discussion, we may not be left to neglect the proper means 
and spirit, in which genuine revivals should be sought and promoted. 

The following Resolutions, adopted by Rev. Mr. Cushman’s Church, 


since the above Review was in type, are appended to it, as indicating the 
conservative views of those most deeply interested :— 


‘At a meeting of the Bowdoin Square Church, of Boston, held on 


| Wednesday evening, July 29th, the following Resolutions were adopted : 


‘‘ Whereas, this Church is now placed in a position before this commu- 
nity, which seems to demand an expression of our views and sentiments : 
therefore, 
*« Resolved, That this Church do approve of the views and sentiments 
contained in the Sermon recently preached and published by our Pastor ; 
.and we are of the opinion, that it presents a clear and correct statement 


‘of facts having a bearing on the peace and prosperity of our sister ° 


| 
i 


_ Churches, as well as on that of Bowdoin Square. 


“‘ Resolved, That this Church are, in sentiment and practice, what we 
were when recognized by our sister Churches, and we wish to be known 


| as resting and established on the broad platform of the Baptist Denomi- 


/ ness we would imitate.”’ 


nation, laid in the Seriptures, and adhered to by our Fathers of by-gone 
days, whose memories we would cherish, and whose piety and steadfast- 


Harpers’ New Miscellany, Vols. XIV.— XVIII. inclusive. 
The high reputation which the Faminry Lisrary of the same enter- 
\ prising publishers, and some other similar works, had already attained, 
made the trial of this series of volumes a severe one. We have spoken 
of the beautiful and attractive character of the former volumes of the New 


| Miscellany, as their value seemed to demand, and the five enumerated 
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above, equal if they do not surpass their predecessors. As the series has 
now nearly reached a score of volumes, we do not hesitate to say, that 
for sterling worth, for high moral, and some of them, decidedly religious 
bearing, they excel any thing of the kind which has been attempted in the 
English language. We will verify this commendation by a brief refer- 
ence to the contents of the several volumes above specified. 

The XIVth is the admirable treatise of Mary Somerville on the ‘‘Connec- 
tion of the Physical Sciences.”” We have noticed, from time to time, the high 
praise awarded to this work in the best trans-Atlantic religious Journals ; 
and we see that this reprint is from the seventh London edition. It merits 
all the commendation which has been awarded to it; and in order to keep 
pace with the progress of discovery in various branches of the Physical 
Sciences, it has been carefully revised. ‘The XVth is “ Biblical Legends 
of Mussulmans,” compiled from their Arabic sources, and compared with 
Jewish traditions. ‘Translated from the German by Dr. G. Weil. I can- 
not fail to gratify a laudable curiosity among all who take interest in 
tracing to their source many of the curious fabrications of the false pro- 
phet. The XVIth is “ Bell’s Life of Canning,” one of the most popular 
and accomplished of modern British Statesmen. This volume we have 
read through with care, and the ability, and impartiality with which it is 
written, excels any thing of the kind which has met our eye for many a 
month. The biographer has shown that he could be generous and just, to 
his subject and to his political opponents also. The liberal character of 
the estimate here given of many of the events of the last half century, is 
indeed cheering. ‘To the young, this Life of Canning will prove admi- 
rably instructive. So will the XVIIth volume of the series, entitled the 
‘© Modern British Plutarch,” or the lives of men distinguished in the 
recent history of England for their talents, virtues, or achievements. By 
W. C. Taylor, of Trinity College, Dublin. Here are nearly forty 
biographies, averaging some ten pages each; more full, of course, and 
more recent than can be found in biographical dictionaries, but quite 
indispensable to those who would understand the history of the last 
seventy years. The subjects seem taken in fair proportion from the 
votaries of science, of literature, and political eminence, as well as reli- 
gious distinction. Of the latter, it would have gratified our sense of jus- 
tice to have seen adequate delineation of Andrew Fuller, or Dr. Carey, 
or Robert Hall. May the omission be supplied in a future edition. The 
XVIlith is the “ Expedition to Borneo,” and in the Journal of the distin- 
guished Goy. Brooke, particularly, it throws much light on that hitherto 
inaccessible part of the world. A more racy and rich volume has not 
left the prolific press, and it will be sure of a wide circulation. Another 
unpretending but entertaining and useful volume from the same pub- 
lishers, is an 18mo of near 300 pages, entitled “« Temper and Tempera- 
ment, or Varieties of Character: By Mrs. Ellis.” The peculiar require- 
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ments of different dispositions, as much need to be known—and of course 
must be studied—as the varieties of soil, by the successful husbandman, 
or horticulturalist. 


Shores of the Mediterranean, with Sketches of Travels by F'rancis Schroeder, 
Secretary of the Commodore commanding the United States Squadron in 
that Sea, 1843—45, with engravings, in two volumes. Narpers, 1846. 


The freshness, and life-like buoyancy with which a young, ardent, and 
truth-loving explorer, visited these scenes of surpassing interest, and has 
here recorded the veritable impressions they produced, will be sure to 
make way for these beautiful volumes, whenever they may become acces- 
sible. With less of direct biblical interest than those of Drs. Durbin and 
Olin, there will still be found much of that racy, breezy freshness, which 
woos and wins the regard of even the dullest reader, and in this case 
never fails to communicate a rich equivalent for all the attention which 
has been enchained. 


Wiley & Putnam have added a second and third volume to their series 
of ‘Works of the English Puritan Divines.” The former contains a 
Chronological Critique of Bunyan’s Genius and Writings, by Robert 
Philip, with three of Bunyan’s best pieces, after his incomparable allego- 
ries, viz: 1. TheGreatness of the Soul. 2. Justification by an Imputed 
Righteousnesss And, 3. The Strait Gate. The latter volume gives a 
Life of Howe, of Great Torrington, Cromwell’s favorite chaplain, by 
Dr. Urwick, and his admired discourses on, 1. The Redeemer’s Tears, 
wept over Lost Souls. 2. Union among Protestants. 3. Carnality of 
Religious Contrition. And, 4. Man’s Enmity to God, and Reconciliation 
between God and Man. These topics are eminently seasonable ; and we 
cannot but hope the volumes, which in this economical arrangement may 
become accessible to thousands of narrow incomes, will be as widely 
sought after, as their importance and deep interest demands. Ifthe pub- 
lisher could issue them at regular intervals, it would be more acceptable 
to many subscribers, 


Of the works issued in unbound numbers, we have been highly grati- 
fied with the examination of the ‘“ Pictorial History of England” by the 
Harpers—to be completed in forty parts, of eighty imperial 8vo pages 
each—furnishing far the most complete historical account of the people, 
‘the habits, the progress in civilization and the arts, as well as the political 
and war-like movements which have marked that most interesting spot, 
from the earliest times, richly illustrated with many hundred engravings. 
Having waited till near one quarter of the work has been issued, we are 
now prepared to assure our readers that they will find this by far the best 
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history extant of Old England. Nor can we forbear to express a fervent 
hope, that hereafter histories for the people, may be—far more than gene- 
rally they have hitherto been—histories of the people. This is what we 
all want, and what is here most satisfactorily given. 


‘‘ Morse’s Geographic Maps,” in large folio size, are also issued in 
numbers by the Harpers, and have reached the eighth, increasing in 
beauty, and promising when completed, to furnish by far the most perfect 
and economical Atlas ever given to the public. 


The * Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England,” by John Forster, 
of the Inner Temple—edited by our associate, the Rev. Dr. Choules, to 
be completed in five numbers, each with a portrait, has reached the 
second number, and promises to be an exceedingly valuable contribution 
to the elucidation of one of the most important epochs in England’s pro- 
gress. Such characters as Strafford, Hampden, Vane and Cromwell, 
deserve, and reward our study. 


Rambles by Land and Water, or Notes of Travel in Cuba and Mexico. By 
B.M. Norman. New York: Paine & Burgess. 1846. 


We well remember commending Mr. Norman’s former publication on 
Yucatan, a work of high interest, but which evidently proceeded from an 
unpracticed hand. Mr. Norman has greatly improved in his style and 
tone. This little work contains many passages of high interest. The 
description of Cuba is lively, and we are told by an intelligent gentleman 
from Havana, that it is remarkably correct and satisfactory. We under- 
stand the author is a bookseller in New Orleans; we hope he may sell 
many of his own books, and live to carry out many similar Rambles in 
Central America. The book is very well gotten up, and does credit to 
its respectable publishers. A well printed book ought to be well bound, 
and we do wish that bookbinders would do their work a little more faith- 
fully. In our estimation, glue and thread are as important as gilt, to a 
well-bound volume. 


The Lives of the Apostles. By J. F. Bacon. Baker, Scribnerj & Co. 
New York: 1846. 


This is a valuable octavo volume, and forms a capital addition to the 
ministerial library. We opened the book with a spice of prejudice, for 
we have so often been disgusted with Lives of Christ, and Lives of ‘the 
Apostles, and Histories of Romanism, and all that sort of clap trap, that 
we are nearly afraid of opening any thing of the kind. We have examined 
this work closely, and find much to commend, and nothing scarcely of 
which to complain. We place Dr. Bacon’s book on a shelf of books that 
we often call into consultation and use. 
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Buonaparte and his Marshals. 2 vols. 12mo; with plates. By J. 7. 
Headley, Esq. Baker & Scribner. New York: 1846. 


Mr. Headley is yet a young man, and three years ago was not known 
out of the circle of his personal friends; but by a succession of brilliant 
and laborious efforts, he now stands in the very foremost rank of living 
writers. We greatly doubt if he has his equal as a graphic delineator of 
the battle field. We do not admire the tented field; we are not believers 
in blood and carnage; we do not subscribe to the vile maxim, ‘Our 
country, right or wrong ;”’ but,we do not shut our eyes to the splendor and 
magnificence of the historian’s page, who traeks the pathway of anarchy 
and desolation. We think Mr. Headley is wrong in some of his esti- 
mates, that he has resorted to special pleading occasionally to make out 
his case ; but we admire his talents, and are proud to point him out as an 
American writer. His battle pieces are perfect cabinet pictures, and 
never were surpassed. 


[Several valuable Periodicals and Pamphlets sent to us, shall be 
noticed next month. | 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


We congratulate the readers of the Memorial, that we have succeeded 
in effecting an arrangement for their benefit. The author of that admira- 
ble article on Menno, in the May No., has been engaged to furnish a 
series of similar sketches of Historical Biography, from the earliest times. 
Either an introductory article to the series, or the first of the series on 
‘*CiementT or Rome Anp u1s Times,” may be expected in our next, and 
we hope to see them regularly followed up, and read with the high and 
intelligent appreciation which their importance, and elaborate, careful 
preparation may well demand. , 

A series of such papers will furnish to a portion of our readers just the 
kind of staple which they most prize; while in other departments, we 
hope not to fall behind the reasonable expectations of our subscribers. 


In apologizing for the delay of his promised articles, the writer, one of 
our most esteemed brethren and friends, the Rev. J. Newton Brown, of 
Lexington, Va., thus speaks of a severe domestic affliction he had just 
experienced, which will awaken the liveliest sympathy among his nume- 
rous friends : 

** You have probably noticed, in the Christian Watchman, one afflict- 
ing cause of delay—the sickness and death of my dear Louisa—the child 
of our adoption—who has gladdened our household circle for fifteen years 


past, and on whom, from her infancy, we had fixed our parental love, as 
on no other of the many we have cherished for a season under our roof. 
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Ineed not enlarge on this topic. In the death of your own dear Emily, 
you have drank of the cup of a similar sorrow before me. May the Lord 
sanctify it as a medicine to heal the soul—as a chastening to rectify the 
heart. May we be humbly thankful that we had her so long—that we 
were able to do so much for her happiness in time—and to be consoled 
under her sudden and distressing removal, with the warranted hope that 
she died in the Lord, and is now far, far better off than we could have 
made her here on earth.” 


The month just closed is the usual season for vacations, excursions, and 
holy-day journeying. Accordingly, the various periodicals are teeming 
with “ Notes of Travel ;” ‘* Pencillings by the Way,” Views in the Coun- 
try, on the Rivers, on the Mountains, or Vallies, or Lakes, with many of 
which we have been exceedingly interested. With none of them more 
than the Editorial Correspondence of the New York Baptist Register. 
The veteran and amiable editor of that valuable paper is taking a long 
excursion on the upper lakes, and the sketches he has furnished are among 
the mest pleasant reading for sultry weather. We give a few paragraphs 


from the last, dated— 
“ Sault St. Mary’s, August 8. 


‘The place has a population, probably, of some three hundred, exclu- 
sive of the garrison, made up in considerable measure of French and half 
breeds, the progeny of Frenchmen and Indian wives, and some the chil- 
dren of Yankees and mixed bloods. The extract of the mixture in this 
section, and throughout in fact all these vast regions, I had formed no 
conception of until my visit here. I do not know, should the entire north 
be explored, but it would be found that wherever the French and traders, 
both of the American and British fur companies, have circulated, the 
mixture of bloods is as great as that of the whites and Africans in the 
southern States or West India Islands; and let things go on as they have 
done for another half century, and little of the pure Indian blood will be 
left. What proportion of this mixed progeny is legitimate is not easy to 
decide, but no inconsiderable share of it undoubtedly has fell from an 
honorable fraternity. 

‘Since Bro. Bingham, Baptist Missionary among the Ojibwas, has 
been here, a number of marriages have been solemnized between persons 
who had been living for years with children about them in an unmarried 
state. A very faithful sermon was preached by him on the celebration of 
the nuptials of two young church members in the public chapel, from the 
passage, ‘ Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled, but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge,’ and the result was the union of 
several of their associates by the marriage covenant. 

‘“‘'The appellation of the place is from its location at the foot of the 
rapids of St. Mary’s Sault, (which is pronounced sue,) as the French word 
for leap, and the river here takes a leap over the projecting rocks which 
interrupt its course, and cause it to come dashing and foaming down 
about three-fourths of a mile to share in the quiet flow of the expanded 
current below. It is truly a magnificent river, of from half a mile to a 
mile and a half in width, and flowing from Lake Superior to Lake Huron, 
a distance of seventy-five miles, navigable by vessels of the greatest size, 
with the exception of the short distance of these rapids—and this easily 
removed by an expense of $200,000, in excavating a ship canal. 
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‘* The mission has been established here some seventeen years, and the 
labors of Bro. Bingham have been unremitted in behalf of the poor 
Indians and their children. The sacrifices and self-denials of a missionary 
among the natives in this cold northern region are but little appreciated, 
whatever wonder there may be about a mission to the Asiatics, there is 
nothing of that about one to the Ojibwas, the whole of it all the way from 
beginning to end, is a stern forbidding reality. ‘The labor it calls for, 
receives comparatively little notice, and the reward must be looked for in 
the Master’s approbation and future welcome, and not all in the com- 
mendatory notice of fellow Christians generally. The lodge must be 
visited in the heat of summer and the cold of winter, and all the revolting 
and filthy habits of Indians endured to do their souls good; and the love 
must be strong for them indeed that will encounter such revolting associa- 
tions. But Bro. B.’s labors have not been in vain; he has seen more 
than a hundred united to the mission during the time he has been here, 
many of them most precious disciples. ‘The church now numbers thirty, 
and several Indian children are receiving the benefit of the school which 
we had the delightful privilege of hearing read around in the scriptures in 
family worship this morning, and many who have received the advantages 
of the school are now among their relations. I hope this station may be 
remembered in the donations of churches to the Indian tribes.” 


This, too, is the more usual season of the year for the ANNIVERSARIES 
of our Literary and Theological Institutions. We notice with high satis- 
faction the general thrift and progress which they seem to evince: and 
will strive to give their statistics as complete as possible, ere long, in tabu- 
lar form, for present gratification and future reference. 


Some few Revivats, too, are occurring in different parts of the coun- 
try—but how few and far between—O for more of the prayer of faith, and 
the faith of prayer, and the labor of love for souls! When shall it be gene- 
rally witnessed ? 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 


FOUR IMPOSSIBLE THINGS. 


1. T'o escape trouble by running away from duty. Jonah once made the 
experiment. But he soon found himself where all his imitators will in the 
end find themselves. ‘Therefore, manfully meet and overcome the difficul- 
ties and trials to which the post assigned to you by God’s providence 
exposes you. Go at God’s bidding, as did Moses, and do the work laid 
upon you. His grace will be sufficient for you as it was for him, and the 
end will be peace, honor, and eternal glory. 

2. To become a Christian of strength and maturity, without undergoing 
severe trials. What fire is to gold, that is affliction to the believer. It 
burns up the dross, and makes the gold shine forth with unalloyed lustre. 
Therefore, do not timidly shrink from the troubles which God’s providence 
brings upon you, but count it all joy to overcome them, “knowing this, 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience.” 

3. To form an independent character, except when thrown upon your 
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own resources. The oak, in the middle of the forest, surrounded on 
every side by trees that shelter and shade it, runs up tall and sickly. Cut 
away its protectors, and the first blast will overturn it. Butthe same tree 
growing in the open field, where it is continually beat upon by the tem- 
pest, becomes its own protector. 

“ Et quantum vertice ad auras aethereus, tantum radice in Tartara ten- 
dit.” ‘+ As high and as wide as it sends its boughs aloft, so deep and so 
wide does it strike its roots below.” So the man who is compelled to 

ely on his own resources, forms an independence of character, to which 
he could not otherwise have attained. Therefore, never purpose to 
be zealous and devoted Christians only when others are so, but let your 
faith, and love and zeal shine clear and steady, in the dark days of gene- 
ral declension. 

4. To be a growing man, when you look ‘to your post for influence, 
instead of bringing influence to your post. Therefore, prefer to climb up 
hill with difficulty, rather than to roll down hill with inglorious ease. 


RELIGIOUS GEMS. 


God’s work must always be done in God’s own way. ‘There are many 
persons who think they may make improvements; but they are much 
mistaken. 

The pillar of cloud was a constant director to the Israelites. By day 
it went before them, a pillar of cloud which could not be misunderstood; 
by night it appeared above their tents, shining with a steady light. ‘The 
Bible is the same to us. In every step of our journey, in every part of our 
pilgrimage through this wilderness of sin, it is ‘able to make us wise 
unto salvation.” In every difficulty the page of divine truth may be con- 
sulted. We may at any time, night or day, look to God for direction, 
and we shall find it. The Israelites never marched without the cloud to 
direct them, except once, and then they paid for it dreadfully. If we 
would walk safely, let us take the Bible for our guide, and never do any 
thing which is contrary to its directions. By the cloudy pillar, the Israel- 
its were led in all their journeyings towards Canaan. Examine your- 
selves: Is the word of God your rule—the Spirit of God your guide—the 
presence of God always sought for? Is God your refuge in temptations— 
your solace in afflictions—your hope in gloom—your delight in every pos- 
sible condition? Remember, that ‘‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. Remember, that if the Bible is not your 
study, nor the grace of God, to apply it to your heart, your supreme desire, 
‘‘the light that isin you is darkness, and how great is that darkness !”’ 


THE BOOK OF GOD. 


To that book I turn, when weary and disappointed in all other books, 
as the foundation and source of all that I know about God and eternity. 
It is the only lamp that is borne before me a single step. Take that away, 
and all is dark in the future. I know not why I live; I know not why I 
must die; I know not what I must do to meet my Maker in peace. Take 
that away, and [ am in a dark world. Though the bright sun may shine 
in the heavens, yet the Sun of Righteousness is gone, and I can only sit 
down and weep in despair. 


CONTRAST. 


The death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of Christianity, as the 
life of St. Paul. 


THE 
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REASONS FOR A NEW HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
BY REV. J. N. BROWN, OF VA. 

In a former article (on the Life and Times of Menno) we 
have ventured to express our deep conviction that the History 
of the Christian Church must be re-written. Some reasons 
were then briefly suggested for avowing this conviction, con- 
nected with the history of Menno; but the point is one of such 
consequence that it deserves to be treated more at lar ge. We 
hope to be able to show that this is a matter in which all de- 
nominations of christians are interested; but none more than 
Baptists. 

We shall first assume a position which none will dispute—- 
That we ought to have—if possible-—a fazthful History of the 
Church of Christ. 

This proposition is one, which while it need not fear any 
formal contradiction, may yet require in order to its full effect, 
a clear explanation and some enforcement. What then do we 
mean when we speak of a faithful History of the Church of 
Christ? Briefly, we mean that Christ has had for eighteen 
hundred years past, a visible Church on ear th—made- up of 
the entire body of particular churches formed under the gene- 
ral constitution of the New ‘Testament, of faithful men, ac- 
knowledging Him alone as their Head, and preserving the 
doctrine, worship and discipline which he has commanded :— 
that this Church has had all this time asuccessoin of vicissitudes 
and characters so peculiar as to furnish materials for the most 
_ valuable record ;—and that the complete and authentic collec- 
tion of these facts—in all their real connections and relations 
_ from age to age—so as to present a true picture of the visible 
| body of Christ, in distinction from all other bodies of men, of 
' whatever name, is necessary to a faithful History of the Church 

of Christ. 
The term “ Church” i is here used, it will be seen, not for the 
_ whole body of the elect, which is ever invisible on earth—nor 
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for any particular body of christian believers assembling to- 
gether in one place, as in Jerusalem, or Antioch ; but in a third 
sense equally scriptural and important, for the aggregate of 
ali such particular Churches. In this sense, the term is equiva- 
lent to the phrase “ the visible kingdom of Christ on earth.” 
It is true, that some have denied any such usage of the word 
in Scripture ; but surely such persons can never have proper- 
ly considered such passages as Mat. 16: 18, and 1 Cor. 12: 
28, where such a sense is perfectly clear and undeniable. Nor 
should any abuse that has been made of this Catholic (general) 
sense of the word Church be suffered to set aside this scrip- 
tural proof of it, or prejudice our minds against its legitimate 
use. Indeed, if such a use were improper, how could we 
speak at all of a“ History of the Church?” Whenever we 
use that phrase, we admit not only the fact or such usage, 
but we justify it as both scriptural and necessary. The Roman 
Catholic Church, is indeed a very different thing from the 
Christian Catholic Church of the New Testament; but that 
is no reason why we should reject the zdea scripturally un- 
derstood, of a Catholic Visible Church of Christ, when we find 
that idea so clearly set forth by the Head of the Church Him- 
self, in Matt. 16: 18; and that too in inseparable connection 
with most inestimable promises, which belong to precisely that 
body, and can apply to no other. ‘To abandon this grand scrip- 
tural idea to the Greek Church, the Church of Rome, or the 
Church of England, is treachery to the Church of Christ. It 
is treason against the throne and glory of our Redeemer. 
A faithful History of the Church, then, as we understand it, 
rests upon this idea as its foundation.. Jesus Christ has de- 
clared the existence of such a Church founded and built up by 
His own authority. He has given us the marks by which it is 
to be identified as Ais Church in distinction from all false 
claims and pretensions—in the character and profession of 
Peter as the first of its members.—He has warned us of fearful 
struggles and dangers which it must encounter in the world, 
from enemies without and within, from the power and policy 
of jhell—and lastly, He has promised that through His per- 
petual presence and protection, it shall survive every particu- 
lar attack, corruption and apostacy, emerge from its terrible 
struggles, and flourish in holiness and peace to the end of the 
world. A true and faithful History of the Church will answer 
to this testimony of Jesus Christ. It will correspond to it in 
all these respects—to the marks—the warnings—and the 
promises. If it fail to do this, it stands at once convicted of 
unfaithfulness. If it judge of events, usages, or characters, on 
any other than these scriptural principles—no matter what 
other merits it may possess, it forfeits its claim as a faithful 
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history. It may be ever so complete—learned—authentic— 
pious—philosophical—methodical—practical—-popular ;_ but 
if unfaithful in the scriptural requisites already named, it can- 
not be safe, pure, judicious, impartial—in a word, it cannot be 
a true mirror of the true Church. It will not reflect, but re- 
fract and distert its sacred image. 

But why ought we, if possible, to have a faithful History of 
the Church? Briefly, because Christianity is not a fiction— 
but truth; and it is the property of all truths to be inseparably 
blended with the history of the world. Because Christianity 
is not only true, but the centre of all other truth—the key to 
all the mysteries of time, and of the universe. Because Chris- 
tianity is not merely abstract, but embodied truth—-embodied 
in certain persons and institutions—attached to place and 
time; in a word, because it is Eternal Truth organized and 
made visible in the form of the Eternal Church, in whose re- 
demption and salvation God designs to display to Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell, all the riches of His manifold wisdom, accord- 
ing to His eternal purposes in Jesus Christ our Lord. Because 
the Bible is eminently a historical;book—two thirds of all its 
inspired contents being taken up in recording the prophecy, 
preparation, foundation, constitution, and progress of the king- 
dom, or Church of Christ, and the remaining part deriving its 
chief value from its relation to.this great central object, radiant 
with alustre reflected from its commanding glory. As far as au- 
thority is concerned indeed, the scriptures contain all that is 
needful to “ make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works”; but who does not see that the indis- 
pensable portion of history which it gives, naturally excites 
the appetites and points out the way for more? Who ever 
read the Acts of the Apostles for instance, without wishing to 
follow the history of Paul to the close of his eventful life? Or 
who ever read the Apocalypse, without wishing to compre- 
hend every one of the sublime symbols in which the future 
fortunes of the Church of Christ are pictured forth, even till 
the mystery of God is finished, and the glories of eternity are 
revealed? Itis a faithful history alone which will interpret 
those wondrous symbols, and confirm in all their just con- 
nexions the true sayings of God: ‘Not to know Christianity 
as the religion of all ages.” 

We want such a history, moreover, because all the pre- 
sent is connected with all the past; has sprung from it, with 
all its strange mixture of truth and error, of good and evil, 
and can never be fully explained or understood but by the 
light of such a history. Are we ourselves members of the 
Church of Christ? That church did not begin with us—will 
not end with us: we are members of a series, and portions of, 
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a mass glorious with the unfading splendor of the apostles and 
prophets, saints, confessors and martyrs of Christ, of all lands 
and of all ages, from his first to his second advent ; and we 
are hastening to join the general assembly of those just men 
now made perfect, who once stood where we now stand as 
the upholders of God’s truth among men. Where is our faith, 
our hope, our love, if we are now willingly ignorant of their 
history and example, to whom a few years, perhaps a few 
days, will join us forever? Is it not due to the virtues, and 
to the sufferings of these our brethren, fellow citizens, fore- 
runners and fellow laborers in the kingdom of Christ, (as far 
as our means will allow,) to open an acquaintance with them 
here, that we may have the full benefit of their rich and varied 
experience—of their attainments and excellences on the one 
hand, and of their errors and illusions on the other? We 
value the lessons which we derive from the experience of a 
single aged saint through a life of seventy or a hundred years ; 
and shall we turn away from the lessons of experience trea- 
sured up by the history of the whole Church of Christ, in all 
the manifold trials of eighteen centuries? As no principles 
operate so extensively and powerfully on human nature as 
those of christianity, laying bare the heart to its Jowest depths, 
so no history can be so full of instruction as the history of the 
Church of Christ. If it be said that these benefits are frequent- 
ly lost, and even positive injuries inflicted, by the manner in 
which church history is generally written—we answer, if such 
be the fact, we ought certainly to have a faithful history, if 
possible, to counteract the injurious influence of those which 
are unfaithful. Ignorance of the subject is dangerous as well 
as disgraceful. 

But we may reasonably anticipate an objection of another 
kind from manv of our readers. Are not the church histories 
we now possess, or that are now in the course of publication, 
sufficient? At least, can we reasonably hope for any thing 
better!’ ‘To this we answer by asecond position—the result 
of much enquiry and mature reflection—none of the church 
histories we now have, fully answer the purposes essential to 
a faithful history. 

In saying this, we. impeach no man’s motives. The faith- 
fulness of which we speak refers not to individual motives, of 
which we have no cognizance; but to general principles al- 
ready laid down, which good men may mistake or overlook in 
undertaking to write the history of the Church of Christ. Or 
these principles when fairly before us, we are all competent to 
judge. Now what our proposition affirms, is this—that we 
have no history of the church which fully corresponds in its 
character to the three conditions of Christ--teaching the con- 
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stitution—the warnings—and the promises which He has 
given to his church. 

Our specifications here need not go beyond the works of 
this sort in our own language ; for all will admit that we have 
the best that have been written, either as original, or by trans- 
lation, in English, and accessible to American christians gen- 
erally, We may pass over those composed by Roman Cath- 
olics, and confine ourselves to the best known and most appro- 
ved Protestant authors. These are Mosheim, Milner, Robin- 
son, Jones, Waddington, Milman, Gieseler, and Neander. It 
any blame us for overlooking “ the father of ecclesiastical his- 
tory,” we will include Eusebius also in this catalogue. Now 
each of these writers has an original, and peculiar value; yet 
each of them fails in a greater or Jess degree to fulfil the essen- 
tial conditions by which they must be judged. 

When we consider what a vast proportion of christian wri- 
tings—many of them containing important materials of church 
history—have perished in the course of ages, we cannot but 
be thankful to God for the fragments preserved to us by the 
care of Eusebius. Yet who does not lament that these are so 
scanty, and imperfect! How singular the fact which he af- 
firms, that up to his time, no one had preceded him in the 
attempt to record the history of the church—-the work of 
Hegesippus, a. v. 173, and others being more limited in de- 
sign, “ partial narratives of their own times.” But while for 
this reason we rejoice that he was led to “attempt this track- 
less and unbeaten path,” on the other hand we must regret that 
his position and prejudices as a prelatical bishop in the church 
and state establishment of Constantine, (to say nothing of other 
defects,) cloud and color every thing he says upon the con- 
stitution of the church, from beginning to end.* Assuming, 
contrary to all evidence, the apostolic origin of diocesan 
episcopacy, the prime object of his History, he avows in the 
first sentence, is to “ record the successions of the holy apos- 
tles.” On this point it is curious to remark the difference be- 
tween his own language and that of earlier and purer writers 
whom he sometimes cites—such as Clement of Rome and 
freneus of Lyons. With all our esteem for his work there- 
fore, on various accounts, and particularly as the first of its 
kind, we must charge it with a wide departure here from the 


=* One thing, however, is remarkable, that there is nota word in his History 
ofthe Church, extending over the first three centuries, on the subject of Infant 
Baptism. That practice, though it had been allowed by some (where there was 
danger of death) for a century before; did not become general even in the 
“Catholic Church’ so called, till a century after Eusebius—and then chiefly 
through Augustine’s doctrine of Infant Damnation, supported by the imperial 
power of Honorius and Valentinian III. 
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style of the New Testament, a departure which has corrupted 
history, and perpetuated error down toour owntimes. Luke, 
and not Eusebius, is the true model, and proper “ father of 
ecclesiastical history.” 

Of the modern historians we have named, Mosheim excels 
in the clearness and comprehensiveness of his plan, and in fact 
is the only one whose work is brought down from the begin- 
ning (by an imperfect continuation) to the present century. 
Yet his division into centuries is liable to serious objections ; 
and by an unfortunate error in judgment, the evils of the church 
are made so prominent as to throw the good altogether in the 
shade. The total effect is therefore pernicious, especially on 
the young and susceptible, still more on the skeptical reader, 
Jn this respect, Milner is vastly to be preferred, though he sys- 
tematically errs. on the opposite extreme. His fondness for 
diocesan episcopacy, infant baptism, and church establish- 
ments, is too transparent to be concealed, and betray him into 
errors both of judgment and fact.. Waddington is of the same 
school, though less evangelical and spiritual, but more com- 
prehensive, acute, liberal and candid. His method, however, 
is rather too strictly topical, and has too much the air of a 
series of disquisitions, instead of a continuous history. In read- 
ing him also, as in Mosheim, we too soon lose sight of the 
christian church while tracing with the utmost precision the 
path and progress of the Romish Hierarchy. For recalling 
us to the course of the pure and suffering church, and to New 
Testament principles of church order, we are under great 
obligation to the researches of Robinson and Jones. Robinson 
however died, leaving his work unfinished, and the invaluable 
materials he collected and authenticated with such scrupulous 
care, have never yet been properly employed or appreciated. 
One reason of this has been his Arian bias, and another his too 
frequent tone of bitter sarcasm and almost profane levity. 
Though there were, alas, frequent occasions in the abuses he 
had to expose, to provoke the indignation and derision of an 
anointed prophet of the Lord, yet it is difficult to justify the 
extent to which Robinson carries the use of them. All the 
amplitude and splendor of his genius, all the depth and accu- 
racy of his research, all the freedom, generosity and nobleness 
of his spirit, all the singular felicities of his versatile and vigor- 
ous style, have not been able to overcome the prejudices he 
has thus mustered against himself as a historian of the church. 
Jones is free from the faults of Robinson, and without preten- 
sion to the character of original research, except in regard to 
the Waldensian churches of the middle ages, has really pro- 
duced one of the most popular and useful histories of the 
church now in existence. It has the merit of a truly scriptu- 
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ral exhibition of the church, and a steady adherence to first 
principles. Yet after all his work is in many parts incomplete, 
and ends abruptly and unsatisfactorily in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as if the church of Christ were exterminated from the 
earth, by the massacre of the Waldenses of Piedmont in 1686. 

Of the more recent works, by Gieseler, Milman and Nean- 
der, itis only necessary to say of the first that it is a well 
arranged, learned, comprehensive and candid compendium, 
with ample, original authorities, well suited to its sole end, 
that of a text book for Theological schools. Milman’s isa 
far more popular production, and highly honorable to its 
author for its sound erudition, its original views, its general 
candor, its admirable order, its clear and eloquent style. It 
professes to unfold the progress and effects of Christianity on 
general society, rather than the History of the Church ; and this 
end it well accomplishes; but not without such occasional 
allusions to the subject of church government as decidedly 
reveal his bias in favor of episcopacy and religious estab- 
lishments, and his inability to appreciate counter evidence and 
counter action. Hence he omits altogether the Novatian 
separation, in the third century, and deals with the Donatist 
separation in the fourth, without discrimination or mercy. 
The later orthodox dissenters of the same century, the A‘rians 
and Luciferians, together with the followers of Jovinian and 
Vigilantius, are either overlooked, or touched so lightly, as to 
give a very inadequate idea of their character as true 
reformers of the degenerate church, in which, as Milman 
himself allows, corruption and superstition now reigned trium- 
phant. His work, therefore, though a great advance on most 
others of his school, does not meet all the demands of a faith- 
ful Church History. 

Are the demands then met by the publications of the 
excellent Neander on the Apostolic Age and the General 
History of the Christian Religion? No one has aimed more 
nobly, or with purer purpose, or deeper piety, or rarer powers 
and attainments. Wecan fully believe him when he declares 
that it has long been the chief aim of his life and studies, “ to 
set forth the History of the Church of Christ, as an eloquent 
witness of the divine power of Christianity, as a school of 
Christian experience, as a voice of instruction and warning to 
all who choose to hear, which speaks to all ages of the world.” 
What then is wanting in the work of this upright and accom- 
plished historian? Nothing, we had almost said, except fixed 
scriptural principles on the divine constitution of the church. 
His deep-seated dread of Formalism, as the constant tendency 
of human nature, founded on observation, and confirmed alike 
by the scriptures and the history of all ages, makes him 
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jealous of all views that tend to enforce uniformity in religion, 
as opposed to the free and manifold developments of the 
Christian Spirit. We love this jealousy :—It is a necessary 
element of purity and reform, especially in the position which he 
occupies in the Prussian Church. He feels that he lives in a 
great crisis of the world. He seeks to infuse spiritual life into 
the ‘dead orthodoxy” around him, as well as to resist the cor- 
ruptions of Neology or Rationalism. He believes that there is 
a brighter era at hand—a new creation of living faith in the 
visible Church—now preparing “amidst the storms of spring,” — 
anera far superior to that of the reformation of Luther, espe- 
cially in its independence of secular force and policy. He 
speaks in strong terms of conviction and reprobation of the 
childish folly of “those who cling to the old rotten posts of a 
scaffolding raised by human hands, as if they were needed for 
the divine building.” We need not say how much we rejoice 
in the manifestations of this noble spirit. We only regret that 
it seems to have unconsciously carried him too far—so that 
he does not seem to distinguish sufficiently between the forms 
of divine, and those of human institution. He deems it “indeed 
of great importance to examine impartially the relations of the 
Apostolic Church, for at this time the Spirit of Christ, through 
the Apostles wrought in its purest influence, by which means 
the mingling of foreign elements was prevented in the develop- 
ment of this system of ecclesiastical polity. In this respect 
We must all admit, (he says,) that the Apostolic Church com- 
mends itself to us as a model of Church Government.” Yet he 
thinks “ forms may change with every change of circumstan- 
ces.”* Now ifthis last position be true, does it not neutralize the 
former? And in that case, we ask, how can Christ govern his 
Church through His Word? “The rod of His strength” is 
broken in His hand. His people feel no longer the. mild but 
steady pressure of His authority: for the authority of man 
has silently taken its place, under the plea of a change of 
circumstances. On this principle—(and it is a principle com- 
mon to many of our best writers on this subject, of different 
denominations,) there is no divine standard in the Church——no 
right or wrong—no order or confusion—no foundation for 
praise or censure—no offence or discipline—no purity or cor- 
ruption. One of the predicted features of Antichrist, is that 
he “ shall think to change times and laws ;” but if this principle 
be true, such changes are not Antichristian, but necessary, 
wise and innocent. Such freedom from the laws of Christ, 
we do not covert. It leads to infinite anarchy, or ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny, or a hideous mixture of both, It is indeed “the 


*Introduction to Coleman’s “‘ Church without a Bishop.” 
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mystery of iniquity” which has been the blind and the bane of 
the Church from the first age, until our own. If an age of 
evangelical purity, union, and blessedness is to come, it must 
flow from the exposure of this error, and a return to New 
Testament principles and forms, in all their divine simplicity. 
We want to see a History of the Church, which shall recog- 
nize the sole legislative authority of Christ in the Ghurch, and 
judge of all events, changes, and characters, by this perpetual 
and unchangeable standard. Then, and then only, can we hope 
that our judgment on earth will accord with, and be ratified 
by that of our Redeemer in Heaven. Highly as we esteem 
Neander, we think that on this point at least, he fundamentally 
fails. 

We are now prepared to advance to our last position, which 
is this—That past failures prove indeed the difficulty of the 
work ; but arise from causes whose force is continually dimin- 
ishing, while every new effort is facilitating the means and 
the probability of final success. 

The main causes of failure may be reduced to two,—the 
corruption of the church at the time the history is written, and 
the false theories assumed by the historian to defend or conceal 
that corruption. It is by no means to be supposed that these 
theories are always or generally assumed with a consciousness 
of their falsehood. Far fromit. The errors they involve may 
be as little understood by the historian, as by others of his 
sect or age. He may take them up as acknowledged truths, 
and proceed to apply them in judging of the facts, or alleged 
facts, in the records of the past; and they necessarily color alli 
his language in representing the facts to posterity. Hence the 
enormous abuse of terms of which all history and controversy 
are full—as well as the “names of blasphemy,” which glitter 
on the forehead of the apostate church of Rome. What vague 
or false notions, attach to the words “ Church,” ‘ Primitive 
Church,” “Catholic Church,” “Schism,” “Sect,” “ Heresy,” 
and many more, which are constantly occurring in ecclesias- 
tical writers ? 

But this darkness of ages is clearing away, even in the 
places where it arose, in churches corrupted by union with the 
secular power. Moshiem has clearer views of the apostolic 
age than Eusebius: Neander than Moshiem. Paradoxical as 
it seems, the farther we recede from the times of the New Tes- 
tament, the better we understand it. The church is hourly 
gaining a higher position, and the clouds that so long envel- 
oped her path are melting into the light of a purer day. 

Let us be grateful for the increasing light that has been shed 
of late on the History of the Church. Yet let us not imagine 
that every thing is done that ought to be done on this subject. 
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Other men have labored; but we with better times and 
brighter hopes, must enter into their labors. The true philo- 
sophy of history—the evidence of Christianity—the honor of 
Christ as the Head of the Church—the encouragement of His 
faithful followers—the progressive convictions and conversions 
of learned and candid men of all denominations—the transition 
character of our times—the revival and spread of spiritual 
Christianity in all parts of the world—the rousing of the spirit 
of error in resistance, perhaps for the last time—the thirst for 
information in millions of minds to an extent never before 
known, and under circumstances of freedom never before 
enjoyed—all these considerations are involved in the question 
ofa new History of the Church. “History is a monument 
erected for posterity, and sacred to truth; and a reverential 
awe for what appears to be true, ought to be considered as a 
sufficient apology for any man’s stating a case differently from 
what it may appear to others.” 


EARLY BAPTISTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Voyage down the river,—attacked by the Indians,—settlement on Cole’s 
Creek,—church formed,—a Spaniard converted,—persecution and flight,— 
perilous journey to South Carolina,—return and success in the Ministry,— 
other churches formed,— Elder Ezra Courtney. 


Early in the spring of 1780, three boats were seen passing 
down the Holston river, (a branch of the Tennessee,) near a 
place then known as Long Island, and in the north-eastern 
corner of East Tennessee. The forward boat contained a 
Baptist minister by the name of Richard Curtis, his wife, and 
- his four sons ;—Benjamin, Richard, William and Jonathan. 
The three first named had families with them. In the same 
boat were John Courtney, a son-in-law of Elder Curtis, with 
his family, and John Jones and his wife. The three eldest 
sons of Richard Curtis, with Courtney and Jones, were mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church. In the second boat were Daniel 
Ogden, William Ogden, —— Perkins, with their wives, all of 
whom were Baptists. History has not recorded the names of 
the families in the third boat, but some of the passengers 
having the small pox, it kept behind the others, though not so 
far as to part company. 

This colony of emigrants were from South Carolina, and 
had embarked on the perilous enterprise of passing down the 
Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, amidst hostile tribes 
of Indians, to the country of the Natchez, then under the 
government of Spain. 

Elder Curtis was ordained while in South Carolina, by 
Elders Benjamin Mosley and Matthew McCullars. Mosley’s 
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name appears on the minutes of the Charleston Association 
in those early times, hence, I infer these emigrants were from 
that part of the state. 

At the period referred to, the Cherokees and other Indian 
tribes along the Tennessee river were hostile, and frequently 
attacked boats as they passed down. Our company of emi- 
grants met with no difficulty for several days, as they passed 
down the current of the Holston, till they came to a passage 
through a ridge of mountainous country, after they had passed 
the mouth of Clinch river. Here were shoals, rapids, and a 
short bend near the north-western corner of Georgia. The 
Indians, who had watched the boats for some miles, laid an 
ambuscade at one of the shoals in a narrow part of the river 
and attacked the forward boat, in which were Elder Curtis 
and his family. The wife of William Curtis held a thick 
poplar stool before her husband while he plied the oar ; 
another female seized the steering oar that her husband might 
use the rifle, and with dauntless heroism guided the vessel 
until disabled by a severe wound. Jonathan Curtis was 
slightly wounded in the wrist. While the Curtis family thus 
defended themselves, the second boat with the Ogden family, 
passed down the narrows unharmed. The third boat, being 
some distance in the rear, drifted near the shore and was 
instantly boarded by the savages, while their friends who 
escaped were unable to relieve them. All were massacred, 
except one woman, who was taken captive. She remained 
with the Indians three years, when by treaty she was restored 
to her friends. She stated that the Indians took the small 
pox from the articles they stole from the boat, and that many 
died. 

The two boats met no further difficulty, otherwise than 
incident to a long and perilous voyage down the Tennessee to 
the Ohio, and thence into the Mississippi, and down the turbid 
current of that river to Cole’s Creek, about sixteen miles above 
Natchez. Here they formed a settlement, established the 
worship of God, organized a church and chose Elder Curtis 
their pastor. He was aided by his son William, a man gifted 
in prayer and exhortation. ‘This was the first church of Jesus 
Christ ever organized in all the wide regions of the south-west, 
below the Cumberland Settlement, in middle Tennessee. The 
labors of Elder Curtis were attended with the divine blessing, 
Sinners were converted and baptised, and amongst others, a 
man by name of Stephen Alvoy, a Spaniard, and a Catholic, 
who became a zealous servant of Jesus Christ and a pious 
Baptist. 

Amongst the emigrants into this remote region was a Mr. 
Harrigal, from Georgia, who united with the church and 
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sometimes attempted to exhort. But he was deficient in the 
wisdom of the serpent and harmlessness of the dove. With 
more zeal than prudence, he denounced the despotism and 
superstition of the Romish hierarchy, and told his brethren 
they “had not resisted unto blood.” The expression was 
reported to the priest at Natchez, and arrangements were 
promptly make by the existing authority to ‘send Curtis and 
Alvoy to the mines of Mexico. Providence directed a friend 
to forewarn them of their danger, and they lay concealed ina 
cane-brake until their friends could provide horses, clothing 
and, provisions to facilitate their escape. ‘Their food was 
corn-meal, roasted and wet into paste with bear’s oil. Thus 
fitted out, they made their way for several hundred miles 
through the wilderness, to South Carolina, where they arrived 
safely in the autumn of 1795. On this route through the 
Indian country, they were exposed to the attack of hostile 
savages, and had frequently to cross the smaller streams by 
swimming, and the larger ones on rafts of logs. 

Understanding that the Natchez country was likely to come 
under the government of the United States, Curtis and Alvoy 
again entered on the line of march through the wilderness, 
trusting in God, and resolutely determining to preach the 
Gospel where sin and superstition reigned. In Tennessee they 
were hospitably entertained by a Mr. Johnson, whose son was 
subsequently Governor of Louisiana. 

In a few months the government was changed, and the flag 
of the American Union waved its stripes and stars over 
Natchez,—Romish despotism expired, and civil and religious 
liberty, the birth-right of man, was officially recognized. 
Elder Curtis and his companion Alvoy, returned to their 
brethren that had been left as sheep without a shepherd. 

Emigration poured its waves into this new and interesting 
country.. The labors of Elder Curtis were arduous, self- 
denying and successful, and seals were given to his ministry. 
A church was constituted in Second Creek, about twenty 
miles below Natchez. In 1802 or ’3, Daniel Ogden and_his 
brother William, removed from Cole’s Creek, and aided in 
forming another church about four miles west of Woodville, 
which was called Bethel. Thus was the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in its primitive order, first introduced into that portion 
of our common country, which is now included in the State of 
Mississippi. 

The facts here given were in part obtained from the venera- 
ble Elder Hzra Courtney, whois still living, ata very advanced 
agein the parish of Kast Feliciana, La. 

$..9M,. 2. 


Rockspring, Ill. Aug. 20th. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. WM. JONES. 


This venerable man, widely known in this country by his 
valuable writings, prepared just before his death an account of 
his life for publication. We condense from it the more impor- 
tant facts. 

Wixuiam Jones was born the 17th of June, 1762, in the 
parish of Gresford, County of Denbigh. When young, his 
parents removed to Paulton in Cheshire, where he received 
some classical education; and afterwards was engaged in busi- 
ness successively in Chester, Liverpool and London. On his 
return to Chester, he resided for a time in the family of Mr. 
Thomas Crane, whose daughter he subsequently married, Ist. 
Jan. 1786. In October of the same year, he was baptized in the 
River Dee, by the Rev. Mr. McLean of Edinburgh, then on a 
visit to Chester. In March, 1793, he removed to Liverpool, 
and entered on the wholesale business of a publisher and book- 
seller. 

He thus describes the manner in which he was gradually 
introduced to the labors of the christian ministry. 

“ When myself and family had been a few months located in 
Liverpool, I began to experience the want of the public ordi- 
nauces to which | had been accustoned in Chester, to counter- 
act which, I assembled my own family on the morning of the 
Lord’s Day for prayer, and praise, and reading the scriptures, 
occasionally interposing a word of exhortation, or exchanging 
it for the tsading of a printed discourse. In process of time, 
the thing got wind, and some of our neighbors occasionaliy 
dropped in. Our drawing room was spacious, and admitted 
of an assembly of fifty or sixty persons; but when the numbers 
became inconveniently large, we engaged the grammar school 
of the Rev. Hugh Anderson in Lord Street, where several 
persons from other societies joined us, In a little time we pre- 
vailed upon father McLean to pay us a visit; also Dr. James 
Watt of Glasgow, and several of the private brethren from 
other parts of Scotland, among whom was Mr. David Stewart 
Wylie, formerly a minister of the Antiburgher Secession, who 
had recently become a baptist. and joined the Scotch Baptist 
Church in Paisly. As there appeared an opening for him in 
Providence, to obtain a support for himself and family, he re- 
moved the residence of the latter to Liverpool, by which 
means, our hands were strengthened considerably. We num- 
bered about thirty members, male and female, and a chapel 
which had formerly belanged to Mr: John Johnson and his 
friends, being to be disposed of, we purchased the lease of it, 
and our congregation assembled there for a few years, during 
which time the church was organized with its elders and 
deacons, D. 8S. Wylie and myself, having been called to the 
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pastoral office. On this occasion Mr, McLean had paid us a 
second or third visit, and was assisted by Mr. John Jones, of 
Ramoth, an elder of one of the Scotch Baptist churches, in 
the county of Merioneth, North Wales, of whose history 
some account is to be found in the New Evangelical Maga- 
zine, volume nine. 

In the year 1812, soon after taking up my residence in the 
metropolis, [ commenced the writing of my History of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses. [! was first prompted to this un- 
dertaking, while a bookseller in Liverpool, where a great va- 
riety of publications, new and old, were continually passing 
under my inspection, and interesting passages arresting my 
attention. 1 recollect on one occasion being forcibly struck 
with an extract which I found in Dr. Rankin’s History of 
France, where the cruelties exercised on the Albigenses in the 
south of France, were detailed feelingly. I had frequently 
met with the names of those persecuted Christians, and also 
of the Waldenses, and became eager to know more of their 
history. ‘This prompted my inquiries; but while I remained 
in Liverpool, whether my search was among books or living 
persons, I could obtain very little satisfaction. In London, 
however, the case was different. An acquaintance had picked 
up at au old book-stall an old French copy of Perrin’s History 
of the Vaudois, for about a shilling, and immediately began to 
extol it as a treasure, affirming that it contained a history of 
the most remarkable people that had existed in modern times, 
and read me some extracts, which soon convinced me that this 
was the very book I was in quest of, and, with much _ persua- 
sion, I prevailed upon him to sell it to me for half a crown. 
During my residence in Liverpool, | had employed an emi- 
grant priest to teach me that language, and had succeeded so 
far as to be able to read it with tolerable facility. I now form- 
ed the resolution of making myself acquainted, as fully as 
possible, with the history of those people, which I found to be 
very interesting. and which history, to my great surprise, had 
been suffered by the dissenters to sink into oblivion during the 
war that had been raging between this country and France 
for more than twenty years. With a view to the revival of 
this forgotten piece of history, | determined to procure what- 
ever publications came in my way that could throw light upon 
it, and submit the result of my investigations to my contem- 
poraries. | 

The first edition of the book was comprised in one thick 
-octavo volume, of about six hundred pages, and took the pub- 
lic by surprise, for I was then only an unfledged bird; I was, 
however, pretty well known in Scotland, where my friends 
kindly took it up, and my venerable friend Archibald McLean, 
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who was then alive, and whom I had consulted about commit- 
ting the MS, to press, having recommended it to the church in 
Edinburgh, I think my subscribers there and in Glasgow, 
amounted to about one hundred and twenty. The impres- 
sions which was a thousand copies, however, was all taken off 
in about two years.” | 

In 1815, Mr. Jones commenced a periodical in London. 
Having continued the publication of the New Evangelical 
Magazine during ten years, the title was altered to that of the 
“New Baptist Magazine”, which I was induced to adopt in con- 
sequence of complaints made by some of my friends, that un- 
der the former title | appeared to be sailing under false colors, 
and that I was evidently conducting a baptist journal under a 
title which had been previously adopted by the great body of 
paedo-baptists. ; 

Were I disposed to indulge in a little vain-glorying or self 
applause, the New Baptist Magazine would afford me a fit op- 
portunity of doing it. In my humble judgment, these two 
volumes comprise a greater number of valuable and well- 
written essays than are to be met with in any other work of 
the kind; and it was a sore mortification to me to be compel- 
led to relinquish the editorship of it, which I was under the ne- 
cessity of doing, in consequence of the panic which arose in 
the commercial world during the autumn of 1826. 

At this fearful crisis of our country’s affairs, almost all the 
book-sellers in the metropolis were compelled to declare their 
insolvency, in order to get rid of that pest of society, the duns 
of persons of the legal profession; and myself among the 
rest, in consequence of my name being found on the back of a 
bill of exchange, drawn by one of the sheriffs of London. 
But to me, the consequences were distressing in the extreme. 
The entire of my stock of books, &c. &c., which on a fair va- 
Juation, previous to the panic, would have realized three or 
four times the sum total of my debts, were sent to the hammer 
and sold for little more than one quarter of their real value. 

| had assuredly sunk under this mental depression, [occa- 
sioned by his son’s insanity,] had it not been for the kindness 
of a friend, a book-seller in Paternoster Row, who, seeing and 
pitying my unhappy situation, kindly suggested the propriety 
of my taking in hand some literary project, the execution of 
which might absorb all the powers of my mind, and at the 
same time mentioned the publication cf a Dictionary of the Sa- 
cred Writings, as a book which was at that time wanted 
among the trade. He importuned me, therefore, to think seri- 
ously on the subject, digest the plan, and set my mind towards 
it inearnest. An invisible hand was no,doubt in allthis. The 
undertaking pleased me, for it was very congenial to my pur- 
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suits. The necessary preparations were made for carrying 
the project into effect, and I set to work without delay. The 
composition of the work, in which I found great pleasure, oc- 
cupied my mind thirty-six months, at the expiration of which 
time my animal spirits had become as buoyant as they had ever 
before been, and thus the object for which the undertaking was 
contemplated was found to be realized. 

The first impression consisted of two thousand copies, the 
sale of which, more than defrayed the expense of paper, print- 
ing, maps, and plates, &c., &c.” 

In addition to these performances, Mr. Jones composed and 
published a course of Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, in three 
volumes, a course of Lectures on the Apocalypse, a volume 
of Sermons on Primitive Christianity, the Millennial Harbin- 
ger, Memoirs of Rowland Hill, Edward Irving, and Adam 
Clarke, and many other distinct works, and continuations, of 
popular historical works, at the suggestion of different book- 
sellers. 

In 1848, Mr. Jones received an unexpected favor, which 
afforded him great satisfaction. His name had been included 
in a list presented to the queen by the Secretary of the Litera- 
ry Fund, and in consequence her majesty offered him “a poor 
brothership in the Charterhouse.” The advantages were as 
follows :—‘ Each poor brother has.a separate apartment, with 
table, chair, bed and bedding, keptin repair and clean; fifty- 
four bushels of coals and thirteen pounds candles yearly ; room 
kept clean, and bed made, and fire lighted by a nurse, with 
such extra attendance as sickness and infirmity may render 
necessary; dinner in the hall when in health, at other times in 
his room ; bread and butter daily for breakfast and supper ; 
advice and medicine in sickness; 2 cloak once in two years, 
worn in chapel and hall; a yearly allowance of twenty-six 
pounds ten shillings in money, paid quarterly.” Mr. Jones 
immediately expressed his loyalty and gratitude, in reply, but 
added, “In the detail which you have presented to me of the 
qualifications indispensable to the participation of the Charter- 
house grant, there is one item which forms an insurmountable 
barrier to my availing myself of her majesty’s intended muni- 
ficence. J] am. not a member of the church of England, and 
in consequence am disqualified: I am a dissenter upon pyrinci- 
ple, as is well known to all who are conversant with my 
writings, whether historical or theological.” The queen being 
informed of the facts, kindly placed in the hands of the gentle- 
man by whom Mr. Jones had been recommended, the sum of 
sixty pounds, from the Royal Bounty Fund, to be paid to him 
in annual instalments of twenty pounds each. 

Mr. Jones refers in the following terms to his last publica- 
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tion :—“ In the year 1845, my course of Lectures on the Dis- 
senter’s Plea for his Nonconformity, were committed to the 
press, and met with a cordial reception from the public, espe- 
cially from my friends in Scotland. I ventured on an impres- 
sion of a thousand copies, one half of which, or nearly so, 
were disposed of in about six months. But much of its suc- 
cess in this instance must be attributed to the very favorable 
notice which was taken of it by the organs of the public 
press, who probably sympathized with an old fellow-laborer.” 

On the Lord’s day, 4th of January last, he was leaving: his 
house for the chapel, with tottering steps, when, as he was 
passing the threshold of his door, his cloak became entangled 
about his legs, and he fell on the pavement. A medical gen- 
tleman was passing at the time, who assisted in conveying him 
into the house, and on examination it was found that by the 
fall he had fractured the thigh bone, close to the hip joint. 
His only surviving son was at the time at Oporto. There he 
received from an intimate friend, the British chaplain at Oporto, 
an account of his father’s decease, containing the following 
sentences :—“I saw him some days before his death, and then 
brought to his memory many passages of scripture which are 
of so consoling a nature to one on the confines of a future 
world, and commended him to the keeping of his God and 
Saviour. At this interview he was deeply affected, and evi- 
dently wished me again to see him, which | did on Wednesday, 
the 21st, and then again prayed for and with him, under the 
impression that his time would be but short; not so short, how- 
ever, as it really was, for in half an hour after my quitting him, 
he breathed his last.” 


OBITUARY NOTICES OF ELDER ROOT AND DEACON SPELLMAN. 


Diep, in East Granville, Mass., Sept. 12, Rev. Smas Root, 
Ast. 63. Bro. Root became a memberjof the Baptist Church in 
Granville in the year 1801, then in his 18th year, having been 
a subject of renewing grace some three years earlier. The 
vows he then made, he is believed ever to have kept. In his 
youth, while engaged in teaching school the evidences of his 
piety were marked and, distinct. His prayers, his example, 
and his whole demeanor evinced his sincerity, and commended 
the religion he professed. His scholars felt it. 

He was ordained to the gospel ministry and as pastor of 
the church to which he belonged, in 1817, in which relation 
he continued about twenty years. His views of evangelical 
truth were, clear, and were prominent in all his instructions. 
Christ was the all in all of his hopes, and his preaching. Strong 
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in the faith of the divine promises, and believing that what God 
had promised he was able,also to perform, he went steadily on, 
unappalled by trials and difficulties which might have dis- 
couraged one of feebler faith. Bro. Root was never a brilliant 
preacher, but by all who knew him he was considered as pos- 
sessing a far higher title—that of one of the excellent of the 
earth. His preaching, however, was sound, instructive and 
earnest. He was an example of hospitality. The weary 
pilgrim ever found a cheering welcome under his roof. His 
liberality exceeded that of most, so that with his expenses, it 
Was sometimes wondered how he found so much to give. 
His household gave proof that he knew how to have his chil- 
dren in subjection with all gravity. The fear of the Lord was 
in that house. 

He rarely let an opportunity of speaking to his fellow men 
upon the interests of the soul, pass unimproved, and none now 
think that his admonitions were out of season. We all feel 
that a good man is fallen in our Israel. 

Itis remarkable that Bro. Root, for twenty years pastor of 
the church, and Dea. Elijah Spelman, a member from its or- 
ganization, both died the same day, Sept. 12, both were 
buried the same day, and the funeral solemnities of both were 
attended conjointly at the house where together they had so 
long worshipped. ‘Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their 
death they were not divided.” 


REVIEW. 


The Life and correspondence of John Foster, Edited by J. E. Ryland: 
in two volumes. New York, Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


[A portion of this article has already appeared in a contemporary periodical— 
the Christian Watchman. The importance of one of the topics noticed may well 
justify the repetition, and wide circulation of the views here presented. ] 

The lives and achievements of our eminent men have asacred claim 
on the regards of their survivers, nor have we been unmindful of what 
would be expected from us in reference to the honored individual whose 
name stands at the head of this article. The complete edition of the 
writings of John Foster, was some time since announced—having pre- 
fixed to it a biographical sketch of the author. For the appearance of 
that promised work, we have waited, but it is not yet ready, and we will 
delay such notice no longer. 

Those who take up the volumes here reviewed, with the expectation of 
finding ‘A Life,” in the ordinary acceptation of the term, will be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Ryland, the Editor, has attempted little more than to 
furnish a brief prefix, and still briefer connexion and conclusion to the 
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Letters, Journals and Diaries of Foster, which occupy almost the entire 
work. 'To the admirers of this distinguished man, this kind of autobio- 
graphy will be far more acceptable than any other. We will draw from 
the volumes the outlines of his memoir. 

Joun Foster (eldest son of John and Ann Foster), was born in the 
parish of Halifax, near Hebden-bridge, 17th Sept. 1770. His early years 
seem to have had impressed on them that sequestration from the usual 
associations of youth, which by unduly repressing the out-pouring of his 
emotions, left his outward life marked by a timidity that amounted, 
according to his own graphic description, to “infinite shyness.” 

At the age of seventeen, he became a member of the Baptist Church at 
Hebden-bridge, and was soon afterward encouraged by his pastor, Dr. 
Fawcett, and other friends, to turn his attention to the Christian Minis- 
try. Under the instruction of the worthy Doctor, in his Seminary at 
Brearly Hall, and subsequently for one or two years at Bristol, he 
prosecuted his preparatory studies. Like many others who have risen to 
distinction, he accomplished his scholastic exercises very slowly. An early 
friend has remarked,—* no one was better fitted to write on Decision of 
Character. It was from early life, the habitual characteristic of his mind. 
He formed his purposes and then proceeded to execute them nothing 
wavering. Neither wind nor weather, night nor day, offered any effect- 
ual obstacles ; he accomplished his purposes.”’ 

It is obvious that one of the things he aimed at, with unyielding tena- 
city of purpose was originality. Not the cheap and poor attempts at 
appearing to be original, by recasting the thoughts of others in a some- 
what altered mould; but the higher and worthier aim of originating new 
thoughts and new combinations of ideas, which constantly strike the mind 
with the agreeable sense of their freshness and power. Still one cannot 
but question whether this passion for originality were not carried by him 
to an injurious extreme. It pervaded his preaching and his prayers, even 
from the beginning of his career: and in some of the letters here given 
to the public, it will be painfully manifest, how much this yearning for 
originality, cost him in all his efforts at authorship. 

Almost of course, his attempts as a pastor were mortifying failures ; 
and after repeated trials, he seems to have abandoned all hope of success 
in this direction. His chief accomplishments have been secured with the 
pen. Ona few books which he wrote and published, viz: The Essays : 
The evils of popular Ignorance—The Missionary Discourse, and an 
Introduction to Doddrige’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul; 
he undoubtedly expended much mental toil: and for a long series of 
years he was one of the principal contributors of the Electic Review. 
For fifteen years,—1806 to 1820 inclusive, he was a regular and frequent 
contributor; as subsequently till within two or three years of his death, 
he occasionally wrote for its pages. A list of works reviewed by him, 
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amounting to nearly two hundred in all, is appended to the volumes we 
are noticing ; and the ability with which the articles are prepared, as well 
as the wide compass of topics embraced will excite the wonder of the 
reader. Mr. Foster died at Stapleton, near Bristol, October, 1843. 
This collection of letters will sustain and perhaps raise the reputation 
of John Foster. We see in it every where the strong common sense, vigor 
conception, acuteness in distinguishing the real from the ostensible 
motives of human action, and the remarkable insight into character which 
mark all his other works. He was the anatomist rather than the 


physiologist of the human soul. He was a metaphysician also, but one 
who delighted rather to develop truth in the concrete than in the abstract. 
He ever seemed more disposed to lay open to light the foibles of our 
nature than to discourse upon its original faculties, and their relations to 
the great field of truth. He seems to have been mainly conversant with 
the evil of the heart, and its practical remedy, and not to have trod ,with 
conscious freedom and a light and springing step the region of pure 
spiritual contemplation, into which revelation sends its light in transient 
and fitful flashes. His skill in the morbid anatomy of the human soul 
was unsurpassed. He winds himself into all the sinuosities of character, 
and brings to light weaknesses that makes us ashamed of our race while 
we read. We start at seeing our own secret, sinful thoughts laid bare 
with unmerciful distinctness, and all their deformities increased by the 
terrible exactness of his delineations. ‘Their hideous outlines are daguer- 
reotyped before us, and such is the power of the picture that we cannot 
look away from it if we would. 

Perhaps none of his works have produced more effect in this country 
at least, than his Essays. They have been widely read, and their influ- 
ence has doubtless been mainly good. But we have sometimes feared 
that they have tended in some instances to increase the headlong reck- 
lessness of the young mind, and to cause it to mistake obstinacy and 
doggedness for decision, andto be more solicitous to secure a desired end, 
than to deserve the favor.of God by the use of those means only that are 
strictly right. We should always remember that it is often nobler and 
harder to suffer the will of God than to do it. 

We are pained however, to find that Mr. Foster confesses himself 
unable fully to reconcile in his own mind the future punishment of the 
wicked withthe benevolence of God. Though not openly stating his 
positive convictions, he avows himself ‘not convinced” of the truth of 
the orthodox doctrine. 

Of John Foster we would always speak with the highest respect, but 
his opinions are to be tried by the word of God. In matters of religious 
faith, we as Baptists, can call Noman master. The authority of genius, 
and rank, and learning, shrink into nothing before the authority of the 
words of the Most Hieu. Foster has given us in this matter one more 
instance of the consequences to a theologian of affecting to consider 
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himself responsible for the moral and intellectual character of the Almighty. 

It may seem presumptuous to make this statement, but let us look at 
the method of reasoning which led him to these results. Here we would 
premise that we see in this memoir, as in that of Hall, traces of the influ- 
ence of Dr. Priestly. In the early part of his ministry, Foster avowed in 
a letter to a friend, that he had discarded the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, could express no opinion on the peculiarities of Calvinism, and was 
inclined to Arianism. All these {opinions ‘except the first were changed 
on maturer thought, and he confesses that in respect to this, he had 
‘‘perhaps been too content to let an opinion (or impression) admitted in 


early life, dispense with protracted inquiry, and various reading.” 
He admits that the almost “ universal judgment of divines,” in favor of 


the doctrine, is ‘‘a weighty consideration.” ‘‘ The language of Scripture,” 
he continues, ‘tis formidably strong ; so strong that it must be an argument 
of extreme cogency that would authorize a limited interpretation.” ‘I 
should have little to say in the way of criticism,” &c. ‘It is the moral 
argument, as it may be deemed, that presses irresistibly on my mind.” 
These extracts show conclusively how the matter lay in his mind. He 
felt the ‘extreme cogency’’ of the scripture argument, but still denied its 
force, because he could not reconcile it with the goodness of God. In 
short, he was unwilling to rest the moral excellence of the God of the 
Bible upon its plain and obvious teachings. ‘lo all this we have one answer. 
Of what is to take place beyond the grave, we have, aside from revelation, 
no positive knowledge whatever. Either we have a revelation or we have 
not. If we have not, we have no right to make any positive statements for or 
against the doctrine in question, for we must, from the nature of the case, be 
entirely destitute of positive knowledge of the mode of our future existence. 
We can only say with the dying Socrates, that we do not know whether 
death will be achange for the better or for the worse. If we have 
a revelation, then its teachings must from the nature of the case, be 
paramount, for they are positive knowledge; andno antecedent probability, 
however strong, can invalidate positive knowledge, or proved facts. Now 
if the analogical argument against the doctrine in question were the 
strongest possible, it could not weaken in the slightest degree the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Foster evidently felt that the doctrine is taught in the 
Scriptures, and he admitted most fully that they are the word of God. 
We then find him by his own admissions in this predicament, viz., 
balancing in his own mind a probability. against a certainty, a theory 
against a fact, and giving his recorded ‘‘ opinion or impression,’’ that the 
probability is better evidence than a certainty, that when atheory and a 
fact come in collision, the fact is to be rejected, and the theory retained. 
We are here reminded of an anecdote told of the mathematician, Euler ; 
he had been engaged in some analytical investigations upon the diffusion 
of heat, and had arrived at the conclusion that it increased in intensity as 
we recede from the earth’s surface; having been told of some very accu- 
rate experiments which proved the contrary, he replied, with great cool- 
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ness, “It is better to trust to the algebraic calculus than to our own 
judgment.” Mr. Foster seems to have placed himself in the same rela- 
tive position with Euler, and trusted to his ‘‘ moral argument,” regard- 
less of the positive facts of Scripture, as firmly as did the analyst to his 
calculus when controverted by the observed facts of heat. 

The methods of natural philosophy and of theology are or ought to be 
the same. The Scriptures are the ultimate facts of theological science. 
When the Bible speaks we have nothing to do with mere a priori reason- 
ing. There are, we know, aclass of men who effect to be the philoso- 
phers of theology—men who by some unexplained process have come to 
be able to judge beforehand what a revelation from God ought to be. 
We generally find such men to be in reality regardless of the very first 
elements of a true philosophical method. The doctrine of the/Trinity is 
denied, because men cannot see how it can be, and they hence conclude 
that there must have been some mistake—or with Dr. Priestly, that John 
must have been in his dotage when he wrote the first chapters of his 
gospel. But let us look fora moment at this “‘moral argument,” which 
is to set aside the teaching of the Bible. This is simply an ingenious 
modification of the common argument of Universalists; abridged 
slightly, it stands thus: ‘God is’infinitely benevolent, and infinitely 
powerful. ‘Therefore he cannot have brought beings from non-existence 
in being, to be miserable hereafter.”” When we read this argument we 
involuntarily called to mind that when a very small boy we had heard 
that argument stated by a loathsome, blasphemous drunkard, ina grog 
shop. We regret to meet it in such respectable company. Now this 
argument, if it prove any thing, proves too much. The statement with 
reference to God is unlimited; standing as it does, no matter how small 
the amount of misery may be, which is suffered by any creature of this 
God infinite in wisdom and power, his benevolence must be vitiated. 
The nature of the argument is not affected by the greater or less severity 
or duration of the misery inflicted. 

Itis a fact that God has permitted sin and consequent misery in beings 
whom he has called from non-existence into being. If this argument be 
sound, the Almighty has already forfeited his character for infinite bene- 
volence, and is no longer worthy of our entire adoration. We have 
simply a reproduction of the vexed question of the responsibility of God 
in reference to the origin of evil—a question which no man of good sense 
will attempt to speculate upon or explain. ‘The simple fact that sin and 
misery exist in the world in connection, is a standing refutation of all 
objections of this kind. Men in the present state are punished for their 
sins at each particular stage of their being ; and we may without pre- 
sumption, suppose that the same law will govern in the future; indeed 
it seems to be involved in the fact that we shall retain our personal iden- 
tity. Mr. Foster, and every body else believes that men suffer justly, for 
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the amount of vicious inclination existing at any period of our present 
life; if it be just in God to cause us to suffer in our very natures for sin 
committed here, during our mortal life, will it not be equally just that we 
suffer in the same way for an indefinitely longer time? Wicked men and 
devils suffer the displeasure of God for the strength of their present 
rebelious wills. It is because they continue to sin, that they continue to 
be punished. It is useless to object that all the subsequent punishment 
was involved in the consequences of the first vicious act, and that conse- 
quently God punishes men for that only ; for by so doing we again im- 
peach God’s justice, for permitting the same results on a small scale in 
this life, and the objection is destroyed. If this objection be valid, we 
should no longer arraign the murderer for his murder, but give him a mild, 
parental expostulation, for the first malicious attempt that he made to 
injure his little brother or sister. 

Much of the bad reasoning on this subject has arisen from a misap- 
prehension of the meaning of the term law. Many persons speak of the 
laws of God as they do of the statutes of the State, as a code existing in- 
dependently of himself, and to which he is amenable. A law of God is 
simply the mode of the Divine Mind’s operation. The laws of God are 
his character, the unchangeable essence of his being. The laws of the 
human mind are also the necessary modes of its operation under the con- 
stitution which God has given us. We have been so created, that both 
our happiness and misery result from the operation of the same powers 
of the soul. Holiness is the natural mode of their action, sin the un- 
natural. The one necessarily produces happiness, the other wo. That 
we shall exist and act one of these modes is involved in the terrible gift of 
freedom. 'The happiness of the holy is the offspring of the exercise of 
the same faculties that cause the misery of the lost. The one loves God, 
and this is the joy of his heaven, the other hates God, and this is the bitter- 
est wo of his hell. This hate is voluntary, and though conscious that it 
is the source of his misery, yet he delights to indulge it. Thereisa 
startling truth in a passage of Dante, representing a group of evil spirits 
hastening voluntarily to their doom: 


“ Heaven’s justice doth so goad them on, 
That fear is changed into desire.” 


Again the reward of the holy is involved in the same law ‘that consigns 
the wicked to their own choice. By the reversal of. that sentence which 
separates the righteous from the wicked, heaven would be no longer a 
resting place for the scarred and wayworn pilgrim. The powers of evil 
would again be set in array against him, all his temptations would be 
again to be met, and his soul vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked ; and God’s justice and mercy so far from being reconciled, would 
become a by-word and a hissing and a shaking of the head to all the 
hosts of hell. Heaven is described as a place ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
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from troubling.” The ‘exceeding great reward’ of the holy soul is the 
very holiness of God, the contemplation of which make the misery of the 
sinful. Were God so changed that unholy men could be happy in his 
converse, his whole essence would be changed, and holy souls would be 
made miserable for the reward of their fidelity. But though the attribute 
of holiness should be stricken from the crown of Jehovah’s excellency, it 
would not extract a single ingredient from the terrible cup of the sinner’s 
trembling. Though God should cease to be holy, man so long as he 
exists, cannot cease to be himself. His own spirit is his ‘‘ heritage of wo,” 
the vulture that gnaws at his vitals is his own undying conscience, his 
misery is a part of his own living soul. 

We are sometimes asked to point out the place of future retribution. 
We answer that it may be any where in the universe of God, where 
exists a sinner at war with God, undergoing the terrible collision of an 
unholy will and a living conscience. For such an one, earth has no joy, 
heaven no rest; the lyres of angels would “grate harsh thunder’ upon 
his ear; the waters of the crystal river that flows out of the eternal throne, 
would have no sweetness ; the fruits of the tree of life would turn to ashes 
and bitterness. 

Though the loss of God’s holiness cannot effect the doom of the sinner, 
it would blot out forever the promised reward of the righteous, for this is 
their glory, their joy. It would rend those robes made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. It would change the song of those who cry, Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God of Hosts, into the wailings of unutterable despair. 
It would snatch the'jewels that sparkle in the martyr’s crown, and fiends 
would taunt him with the exclamation, ‘‘ You have died in vain!” The 
light of God’s holiness extinct, and blackness of darkness would enshroud 
the universe, and chaos would roar around the disordered elements of an 
ungoverned world. 

We may not know much of the secrets of the dread prison house of the 
lost; we may not inquire too curiously into the counsels of the Most High, 
but notwithstanding this, there is, to our own mind at least, a ‘moral 
argument,” strong enough to warn the wicked of impending wo. ‘To the 
force of this, all pagan literature is a testimony. Immortality being 
given, and the future condition of a wicked man seems not difficult to 
imagine. But laying this aside, we would bow with reverent humility 
before the teachings of the word of God. - Who art thou, O man, that 
repliest against God? We would join in the sublime ascription of the 
Psalmist,—Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy, for thou renderest to 
every man according to his work. 

We would notice in this connexion, one or two other sentiments of 
Foster which occur in this correspondence, particularly his views on 
Missions and Missionary appeals—contained in a long letter to Rev. 
John Harris, on occasion of receiving his prize dissertation on the great 
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Commission. But such is the length of this article already, that we must 
defer our intended remarks to a future occasion. The conviction has 
again and again forced itself on our minds, innoting some of the erratic 
and wayward departures of our most distinguished and honored men, 
from the simplicity of gospel truth and order, how carefully divine provi- 
dence has guarded us against the tendencies to man-worship. As poor, 
despised, plebeian Baptists, how natural would be the tendency to glory 
in men, when some of the most distinguished are found in advocacy of 
our peculiar views. But our Milton and Robinson have beer charged, 
we fear too justly, with Arianism: Bunyan and Hall have advocated 
mixed communion, and John Foster must now be put in the list of erring 
brethren, for his departure from the plain teaching of Christ and his 
aposties on the subject of future punishment. Our wisdom, our: duty, 
and: our choice, in all such cases should be to “cease from man, for 
whereof is he to be accounted of?” ‘To the law and to the testimony. 
If they speak not according to this word, if they or an angel come to us 
bringing any other doctrine than that of the Scriptures, the divine man- 
date is to us imperative—receive them not, nor bid them God speed. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


APOLOGETICAL.—We regret that the insertion [in the August No.] of 
extracts of the letter of one of our associates, ‘‘ not designed for the pub- 
lic eye’ as we then stated, should have put the writer, and perhaps the 
Memorial too, in a false position. On the resident Editor alone, this 
blame must rest; as whatever opinions may be entertained on any point 
of public interest, if they are not designedly published, they seem scarcely 
a legitimate matter of criticism or comment. For this reason, we have 
declined to insert from a respected correspondent, his animadversions on 
the unfortunately published private letter of our associate. Simple, 
even-handed justice to this correspondent, and to the cause of peace 
which he earnestly advocates, seems to demand of us, however, the inser- 
tion of a few sentences, divested as far as possible of all personal 
bearing : 

‘‘However great may be the real necessity for war, it is greatly 
increased by the clamor raised in its favor, and the apolugies which are 
raised in its behalf. ‘There can be no doubt that the war spirit is as high 
as it ought to be, and that the war will be carried as far as right and 
justice (!) require ; and there is therefore, at present certainly, no call on 
the benevolent and the good to advocate it. ‘There is serious danger, on 
the other hand, that it will be carried too far. We have great cause for 
congratulation that we have not rushed into a war with England. Under 


such a state of things the influence of every good man is needed in 
striving for ‘the things that make for peace,’ and therefore such expres- 
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sions as ‘I see no way but to prosecute the war with Mexico,’ will be 
caught by the advocates of war, and reiterated with the greatest warmth 
and interest, while the one which precedes it, ‘war is a calamity ever 
to be deplored, and my daily prayer is, that God would bring about 
peace’—standing overshadowed as it does in its strange juxtaposition, 
will be virtually passed unnoticed, and consequently disregarded.” 


We will only add on this subject, that from all we know of the opin- 
ions of our associate on this momentous subject, he would deplore any 
such use of his private opinions as would weaken the hands of the advo- 
cates of peace, or give one particle of impulse or justification to those 
whose senseless clamor for war, is deprecated by our correspondent. 
Having said thus much, to put all parties right in their relation to each 
other, we sincerely hope that by common consent, the mistake of ours 
may be generously overlooked. 


Tue Meetines or Associations, the present year in the different 
parts of the country, seem to have indicated very meagre additions to 
the churches. We feel quite sure from what we have seen, that the 
aggregate in New England and New York will show a nett loss of some 
hundreds or even thousands for the last year. This state of things ought 
to produce earnest searchings of heart, and great humiliation before God. 

We have examined the returns from five Baptist Associations in Eng- 
land and Wales, the present year, which evince a somewhat more encour- 
aging condition. ‘The five average about 40 churches each, say 200 in all, 
and the additions by baptism were about 1,000 for the last year, which 
would give an average of five toeach church, 'The nett gain to the whole 
of them is less than 300 for the year, while the total of communicants in all 
these churches is over 20,000. At this rate of progress, how long before 
the earth will be full of the knowledge of the Lord ? 


THe EvaneericaL ALLIANCE, a Convention of Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers from Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States, have been in session for two weeks in London, the latter part of 
August. ‘Their object,—to endeavor to form a more perfect union among 
all those who hold the Head, and the more important principles of Chris- 
tian doctrine,—seems to have been measurably successful. No less than 
sixty individuals from six or eight different religious denominations were 
present from the United States. We will give a fuller account of their 
proceedings in a future number. 


Eneuisn Bartist Burtping Funp.—The attention of the benevolent 
and enterprizing friends of feeble churches in and about London, seems to 
have been turned to consider the feasibility of arranging their plans for the 
aid, by a loan without interest, of such sums as are requisite in each case, 
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for the erection of chapels, on personal security, and with the requisition of 
a certain portion to be repaid annually, till the whole principal is returned. 
The plan is beautiful and promising in theory: whether its practical ope- 
ration will not grievously disappoint its generous promoters remains to be 
tested. It may operate more regularly and successfully in England than 
it would here ; but we are confident that the migrating disposition of our 
people, especially those connected with the churches most requiring this 
kind of aid, would greatly embarrass the practical working of any such 
system. 

Still we should not be averse to see some plan of this kind set on foot 
even here. Any thing which would prevent the insane and suicidal mea- 
sure of a wide and general solicitation for aid to hundreds of chapels built 
and in debt, or needing to be built, in all parts of the country, should be 
regarded with favor. Onakindred topic, the following remarks from our 
neighbor, the Recorder, are worthy of regard : 


~ 


*‘ Cheap Church Edifices.—We have always maintained, though we con- 
fess without making many converts, that durable and handsome houses of 
worship could be built for less sums than are bestowed on many which are 
neither the one nor the other. Ifa plan and estimates are formed by a 
competent architect—and then that plan is adhered to, you are sure, in nine 
cases out of ten, of a durable and handsome edifice, even though your 
means were small. Itis easier and cheaper to build a house which will be 
comely and attractive for ages, than one which will be a loathing to the next 
generation, and which that generation will demolish. 

‘“‘ As a proof of the correctness of our views, we quote from the Christian 
Witness of last week, a few sentences descriptive of an Episcopal Mission 
Church, which was consecrated a short time since in the city of Provi- 
dence :—‘ This church has been erected by contributions, and is to be a free 
church. Itis a very neat, well finished edifice, built in a plain Gothic style 
of architecture. It has sittings for about three hundred, and cost, exclusive 
of the lot, eighteen hundred dollars. This is, without exceptton, the 
cheapest church we have ever seen. It has upwards of fifty pews, very 
conveniently constructed—lancet windows of enamelled glass, with stained 
borders. 

‘¢¢The whole structure is substantially built, and does much credit to the 
builders. Whena Gothic church, sufficiently large to accommodate a con- 
gregation of three hundred persons, can be erected for two thousand dollars, 
there is no excuse, whatever, for having young and feeble parishes bur- 
thened with a heavy debt.’ ”’ : 


FROM OUR ASSOCIATE. 
Rock Sprine, Illinois, August 20th, 1846. 


My Dear Brother Babcock,—I had no expectation or intention that my 
crude and hastily written letter of the 27th June, should find a place in 
the Memorial. 

The first meeting after reaching my domicil in May, was the Edwards- 
ville Association. This body, which originated by the union of three 
churches and sixty-seven members in 1830, continued increasing in 
numbers and efficiency until it could count up thirteen churches, fifteen 
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ordained ministers, and nearly seven hundred members, Half of the 
ministers, however, were connected with the college, or engaged in agency 
or other business that prevented them from performing pastoral duties. 

The Association was at its zenith in 1839, since which it has lost 
members in each successive year. Formerly it took the lead of any 
association in the State, and struck the key-note and made the most libe- 
ral contributions in all our benevolent operations. Two churches have 
been dismissed, and are attached to neighboring associations, sever- 
al from removals, deaths and defections have become extinct. ‘These 
were small bodies of frum ten to thirty members, that might have lived 
could they have had timely ministerial supplies. The crash of business 
and trade from 1838 to 1841, which was most severely felt within the 
bounds of this association, caused the removal of many members, and 
the inability of others to meet the expenses of the churches, are among 
the causes of this decline. Our currency, which was insolvent bank 
paper, entirely disappeared, and the consequences are manifest in ex- 
tinct and dying churches, diminished members, and deficiency in pasto- 
ral labors. The returns at the late session of the association, place on 
the minutes nine churches, nine ordained ministers, and three hundred 
and eighty-six members, with ten baptisms, and these were in one church 
which had enjoyed a revival. 

Of the ministers one is superannuated and cannot preach any, one is 
engaged in business abroad, two are occupied with the college duties, 
one had just returned from an absence of five years, one officiates in 
churches in a neighboring association, one was ordained at the meeting, 
and will supply one of the churches, and the remainder have officiated as 
pastors in the churches. 

The meeting was harmonious, and spirited; measures were adopted 
looking towards the resuscitation of the churches. The presence and 
preaching of the Rev. 8S. C. James, from New York, who has removed 
his family to this field, was encouraging, and he found a hearty western 
reception from the brethren, and an invitation from two churches to be- 
come their pastor. ‘They must be aided from the Home Mission So- 
ciety, or they will not be able to sustain him. He had the misfortune to 
Jose all his furniture, bedding, clothing, and books by the sinking of the 
steamboat on the Ohio. 

My next tour was to a missionary meeting in Perry county, of which, 
mention was made in my last. Important measures were adopted look- 
ing towards a general organization in this part of the State for missions 
and collateral objects,——not as independent, but as an efficient auxiliary 
or co-operating branch of the general association. The general charac- 
ter and habits of the baptists and the people in southern Illinois are simi- 
lar to what you have seen in middle ''ennessee—plain, hearty, go-ahead 
sort of folks, who, according to their means and circumstances, do as 
much for religious purposes as any class of people. But they like to do 
it in their own way. ‘There is very little money in circulation in the 
southern part of the State, and the people not wealthy; they cannot 
promise a minister much cash towards a salary, but they will cheer- 
fully and bountifully supply him with provisions,—and clothing too, 
provided he will consent to appear in the coarse garb of the country, 
which is quite fashionable here. 

My next special appointment was to attend the ordination of Gus- 
tavus Brown, a colored preacher in the African Baptist church, in St. 
Louis. As I purpose shortly to furnish an article giving a sketch of 
the origin, progress and present condition of this church, I will pass 
over any remarks at this time. 
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The commencement of Shurtleff College and the collateral meetings 
at Upper Alton, were held July 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. A much larger 
number of ministers and other brethren came as visitors than has been 
customary. All seemed interested and delighted. Brethren from va- 
rious counties, of the State were there, and all declared the interest 
of the College was rising, and pledged themselves to give it their in- 
fluence and services. 

No class graduated, but a good list of students entered the senior year, 
and passed an excellent examination. Direct efforts are in progress to 
provide the means and fill a professor’s chair now vacant. 

The whole number of students on the recent catalogue are fifty-seven. 
The course of studies in the College proper, nearly the same as that 
of Brown University. Rev. S. S. Parr, of Quincy, made the Literary 
Address to the Philomathean Society. His theme was ‘“ The cultivation 
of Western Intellect,’ and he made a brilliant discourse highly seasoned 
with attic salt. 

It fell to my lot in the afternoon of the 28rd, to address the Literary 
and Historical Society of Illinois,” that held its anniversary at the same 
time and place, of the College and other public exhibition. My theme 
was ‘* The Materials of Western History.” 

The Missionary Board of the General Association of Illinois, met at 
the same time and place, and transacted business. We had the com- 
pany of our highly respected friend, the Rev. B. M. Hill, the Home 
Mission Secretary, and did not let him off without a pleasant and ex- 
hilarating speech to the College public, which was extempore and produ. 
ced a happy effect. 

Amongst other doings, was the customary business of the Board of 
Trustees of the College. Quite unexpected on my part, I found a docu- 
ment prepared by some of the members to relieve the Board of the re- 
sponsibility of certain claims made by a gentleman whom [I need not 
name for the Honorary title of D.D. As you have heard me often 
assert, and give the particulars, [ found the Trustees ready to say the 
same thing on their book of records, that no such honorary degree was 
ever conferred, in any proper collegiate sense. 

The facts are these, as the document sets forth;—that on July 7th, 
1841, a vote did pass but which was not put on the book of the records, 
to confer the honorary degree of D.D. on G. B. Perry, and other gen- 
tlemen——that the 27th of the same month, at a full Board, it was revok- 
ed, and the agreement was that nothing done should go on the book of 
records——that in the intermediate time G. B. P. had corresponded with a 
friend and stated that the College had conferred a D.D. on him, and 
urged and entreated that some record be made to show that such a vote 
did pass to save him from the imputations of giving an incorrect state- 
ment to his friend. A majority of the trustees present at a meeting 
sometime after, did resolve to state on the record the fact of the first vote, 
and of its being rescinded the next meeting. The vote was recorded at 
the suggestion of the individual interested, but not the rescinding vote. 
This is only the substance of the document alluded to; and the result 
is a solemn declaration that they had never conferred the honorary title 
of D.D. on G. B. P. or any other person, and justified the course of the 
President and Faculty for withholding diplomatic evidence of this claim. 
Nothing ever published on this subject, purporting to be a certificate 
or any thing else has met the sanction of the Trustees. ‘Thus endeth the 
chapter on D.D.s. Me 

Last Sabbath, I assisted in the ordination of two promising young 
brethren for the ministry, at the meeting of Silver Creek church, fourteen 
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miles from my residence. Their names are D. L. Phillips, and James F’. 

Stillwell. This makes four ministers whom I have assisted in ordaining 

since my return, and each passed a thorough and protracted examination. 
Yours, &c. BP) Pol we 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 


LINES, BY HENRY WARE. 


WRITTEN MARCH 29, 1886. 


On reading the following lines of the Rev. Henry Ware, the writer was 
struck, not only with their beauty and truthfulness, but also with their 
theological defect, in that greatest “omission,” the omission to acknowl- 
edge the efficacy of the atonement. So sensible was he, in view of this 
portraiture of character, of the importance of this doctrine of the Bible, 
that he could not withhold the annexed reply. 


It is not what my hands have done, 
That weighs my spirit down, 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over earth a frown; 

Itis not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorr’d, 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward ; 

And men would wonder if they knew 

How sad I feel, with sins so few. 


Alas! they only see in part, 

When thus they judge the whole; 
They cannot look upon the heart, 

They cannot read the soul : 
But I survey myself within, 

And mournfully I feel 
How deep the principle of sin 

Its roots may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame, 
Without a deed that men can blame. 


They judge by actions which they see 
Brought out before the sun ; 

But conscience brings reproach to me, 
For what I’ve left undone,— 

For opportunities of good 
In folly thrown away; 

For hours misspent in solitude, 
Forgetfulness to pray,— 

And thousand more omitted things, 

Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 
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And therefore is my heart oppressed 
With thoughtfulness and gloom; 
Nor can I hope for perfect rest, 
Till [escape this doom. 
Help me, thou Merciful and Just, 
This fearful doom to fly; 
Thou art my strength, my hope, my trust; 
Oh help me, lest I die! 
And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 


a 


REPLY. 


And could my best obedience give 
The peace for which I sigh? 
Could thus my burdened spirit live 
In perfect liberty? 
Alas! the rest that I would feel, 
I vainly seek within : 
A power sufficient first must heal, 
And take away my sin, 
I long to lose this load of wo, 
Yet, trembling, know not where to go. 


Can any righteousness of mine, 
Though fair in every part, 

Create, before the face, Divine, 
True holiness of heart? 

Can efforts, struggles, day by day, 
With honest purpose made, 

Avail to wash my guilt away, 
Or gild sin’s saddening shade ? 

Ah no! when I this work have tried, . 

Its stings within my breast abide. 


O! wretched captive that I am! 
Yet let me not despair ; ois 
Behold the sin-atoning Lamb! 
My soul, thy Saviour there! 
His blood is to my spirit balm ; 
His wounds procure me peace; “~~ 
I feel the heaven inspiring calm, 
And all my sorrows cease. 
No more I seek my soul to dress, 
But in His perfect righteousness. 


And therefore does my heart rejoice, 
With joy unfelt before ; 

I listen to His pardoning voice, 
And grieve and sigh no more. — 

I thank my God, that what the law 
Cannot perform, is done, 

When I, by faith, divinely draw 
Near his beloved Son. 

And now, when sins my spirit dim, 

I seek acceptance, peace, through Him. 


S. P. Hit. 
Baltimore, July, 1846. 


‘ 
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SWEATING “DROPS OF BLOOD.” 


The truth of the following account is well authenticated: Some years 
since, a gentleman who lived in a considerable town in the North of 
England, was in the last stage of consumption before he became aware 
of his danger; finding, however, his strength rapidly declining, he ex- 
pressed, for the first time, to the physician who attended him, an appre- 
hension of his real state. ‘The physician too abruptly replied, Sir, you 
cannot survive many hours. ‘This had such an effect upon the poor 
patient, who was little prepared, either for such a denunciation or for the 
awful event which was soon to follow, that he suddenly rose upon his feet 
in the bed, and sunk down again as suddenly, exhausted by the effort. 
The physician, on observing his face, thought that he perceived an ap- 
pearance on the forehead very different from common perspiration, and 
upon applying a napkin, to his astonishment found it was stained with 
blood, which had been forced from the extremities of the vessels, and 
even through the skin, by the agony and exertion of the unhappy 
sufferer. 

Perhaps this is the only instance that has ever occurred of sucha phe- 
nomenon, excepting one, which will instantly occur to the christian 
reader. 


THE MILLENNIUM OF INFIDELS. 


The French revolution, in the eyes of many of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, was to be the regeneration, not only of France, but of the world. 
Self-love, and all unsocial passions, were to be annihilated; public good 
was to be all in all; and human life was to be extended to any indefinite 
period—almost to immortality. This phrenetic expectation may have 
been permitted by divine providence, that its signal disappointment may 
add a lustre so the real Millennium, for which Christians are authorized 
to look, 


MUTUAL CHARITY. 


The following sentiment is worthy of its author. «Persons of an 
Armenian way of thinking, are very apt to consider all Calvanistic doe- 
trines of an antinomian tendency; and on the contrary, the Calvanist too 
frequently reproaches the Arminian for being of a legal Spirit, and for 
denying the free and unmerited salvation of men by Jesus Christ.— 
Neither party should be pressed with consequences which they themselves 
disavow.”’—Milner’s History of the church of Christ, Vol. iV. Part 1, 
p- 107. 


Rules laid down by St. Augustine for Conducting a Controversy. Giants 
the heat of the dispute an injurious word may have escaped my opponent 
J am willing to think it arose from the necessity of supporting his pone 
rather than from the design of offending me. Perhaps he os a kind Pat: 
tention, designing to undeceive me. In that case, lam obliged to him for 
his good will, thongh Iam under a necessity of disapproving his senti- 
ments.”-—When I answer any person in speaking or writing, though 
provoked by contumelious language, so far as the Lord enables me. I 
bridle myself, and restrain the spurs of vain indignation. I consult for 
the hearer or reader, and thus endeavor not to be superior to another in 
railing, but to be more salutary by convinctng himself of his error.”’ 
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CLEMENT OF ROME AND HIS TIMES. 


BY REV. J. N. BROWN, OF VA. 


Ir has been justly observed, that the Christian Church can 
boast an inspired history of its organization and developement. 
Its embodiment as a divine institution is exhibited in the New 
Testament. In Jerusalem, the Holy City, was gathered the 
first regular congregation of Christians, the Mother and Model 
Church. Luke’s Ecclesiastical History, styled the Acts of 
the Apostles, records the names of about forty more, planted 
by the Apostles, according to the commission of Christ. ‘The 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, swell the number of churches to 
about sixty; besides the vast number referred to in the various 
Roman provinces, as Cilicia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Bithynia, and others, where no individual city or church is 
named. Such was the steady progress of the gospel through 
the entire Apostolic Age—an age so finely symbolized in the 
Apocalypse by ‘a white horse, and he that sat on him had a 
bow, and a crown was given unto him, and he went forth con- 
quering and to conquer.” 

Doubtless the inspired Ecclesiastical History of Luke is to 
be regarded, in its general features, as a Divine specimen of 
what Church History ought to be. In relation to its object 
and manner of execution, what could make it more perfect? 
If incomplete in relation to its subject, it herein conforms to 
the manner of all the scriptural histories, whose materials are 
not accumulated for the sake of symmetrical completeness, but 
selected with a view to spirit and effect. The last sixteen 
chapters of the Acts, for example, abandoning entirely the 
story of the other Apostles, are occupied exclusively with that 
of St. Paul. Even of this, many details, noticed in his Epis- 
tles, are altogether omitted, or glanced at by the way, and it 
ends abruptly with his first imprisonment of two years at 
Rome, A. D. 68. How much, then, of the actual History of 
the Church in the Apostolic Age, is left unrecorded! Come 
plete, ample, bright and indelible, !t shines not on earth, but in 
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the registers of Heaven; reserved for the study of the world 
to come, where “that which is in part shall be done away.” 
Now this selection of facts, and this omission, in the first age 
of the Church, was made by Divine Wisdom. Why then 
should we be offended, if we find much wanting to the com- 
plete history of the Church in subsequent ages? We should 
not be. We have only to lament that in after ages the selec- 
tion and the omission were not regulated by a regard to the 
principles of the inspired model—that much is omitted which 
should have been selected, much selected that should have 
been omitted, and the whole more or less discclored by the 
errors of the particular age and the particular author. Ifit be 
said, much of this imperfection is inseparable from the condi- 
tion of human nature, unassisted from above, it will be readily 
granted. But then this fact fixes a wide gulf between the 
authority of the znspired and the uninspired historian ; for 
example, between St. Luke and Eusebius, In reading the 
first, we are divinely instructed, both as to facts and princi- 
ples; in reading the last, we are called to exercise our judg- 
ment continually and cautiously, both on the authenticity of 
his facts and the soundness of his principles. St. Luke, it is to 
be remembered also, wrote as a contemporary and eyewitness 
of the events of his age; Eusebius, his first uninspired con- 
tinuator, at the distance of nearly three centuries, from such 
materials as he could find, dimly scattered along the track of 
ages, like beacon fires on the mountain tops (to use his own 
comparison), guiding his steps over a darkened waste. But if 
it be human to err, in such circumstances; we have a right to 
demand that the historian’s errors be limited to facts; and 
that there be a constant and sacred respect maintained for 
principles, established in the very constitution of the Church 
by inspired authority. Yet this is far from being always the 
‘case. Happily, we are sometimes enabled, by comparing 
contemporaneous writings yet extant, to supply these defects 
and correct these errors of later uninspired historians. A 
striking example of this is furnished by the extant Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, written near the close of the first century. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, A. D. 62, speaks of 
several “ fellow-laborers, whose names are in the book of life.” 
The only name he mentions, as particularly distinguished by 
this high honor, is that of Clement. Now all antiquity affirms 
that this Clement, the friend of St. Paul, is the same as he who 
was afterwards the Bishop of Rome, and author of the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, yet extant under his name. Nor does there 
appear anv sufficient reason for doubting this ancient opinion. 
For although St. Paul speaks of him as then at Philippi, it 
does not follow that he was not sent there from the Church of 
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Rome. Indeed, the language of the Apostle seems to imply 
that Clement was at Philippi as a stranger on some urgent 
business ; for he requests that special aid may be afforded him 
in his business, on account of his eminent past services and 
excellent character. 

The age of Clement, at this time, it is not possible to fix with 
certainty. Yet, as it is not easy to conceive that he could 
have won so high a character in early youth, we may surmise 
that Clement was then in mature manhood. and that he was 
born as early as A. D. 22. If this be correct, it will follow 
that he was near eighty years old at his death, in the third year 
of Trajan, A. D. 101. The date of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity must be equally a matter of conjecture, as well as the 
particular place, persons, and means. ‘The account of these 
things given by the author of the Clementine, cannot be 
received as authentic; being written, according to Mosheim, 
as late as the third century. Yet we are inclined to introduce 
the story here, as illustrative at least of the mental struggles of 
the times. “It is but a picture,” says Neander, * but it is a 
picture drawn from the life.’ Clement, (who, according to 
this story, is of a noble Roman family,) gives the following 
account of himself: “From the earliest days of my youth, 
doubts like the following, which have come into my mind I 
know not how, have constantly exercised my thoughts. After 
death, shall I exist no longer, and will no one ever remember 
me? Does infinite time thus drown all hunian affairs in obli- 
vion? ‘Then will it be as if I had never been born? When 
was the world created, and what was before the world was? 
If it has existed from eternity, it will last to all eternity: if it 
had a beginning, it must have an end. And what will again 
exist after the world, unless it be a death-like stillness? Or, 
perhaps something will then exist, which now it is impossible 
to conceive, Whilst I, continues he, incessantly bore about 
with me thoughts like these, I know not whence. I was con- 
stantly tormented, so that | grew pale and wasted away; and 
what was most dreadful of all, when I endeavored to free my- 
self from this anxiety as being useless, these sufferings only 
awoke again in my heart with stronger violence, and inflicted 
on me more severe vexation. I knew not that in these torment- 
ing thoughts I had a good companion, who was leading me to 
eternal life, as | afterwards found by experience, and | thank 
God who rules all things, for this; because by these thoughts, 
which at first so tortured me, I was obliged to search into the 
nature of things, and thus to find out the truth. And when this 
had taken place, I pitied as wretched creatures the very men 
whom at first in my ignorance, I was in danger of considering 
happy. As I found myself harassed with these thoughts from 
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my very childhood, I visited the schools of the philosophers, in 
order that I might have something certain to repose upon, and 
I saw there nothing but building up and pulling down of sys- 
tems, strife and contradiction ; and sometimes, for instance, the 
doctrine that the soul is immortal gained the victory ; some- 
times the notion that it is mortal; when the first carried the 
day I was glad ; if the latter triumphed, I was again cast down. 
Thus was | driven backwards and forwards by different argu- 
ments, and I was obliged to suppose that things appear not as 
they really are, but as they are represented from this side or 
from that. I was hence seized with greater dizziness, and I 
sighed from the bottom of my heart.” Clement at length deter- 
mined, as he could attain by reason to no sure and certain per- 
suasion, to seek the solution of his doubts in another method, 
and for this purpose to journey into Egypt, the land of mys- 
tery, and search there for some magician who could calla 
spirit for him from the dead. The appearance of a ghost, 
would, he conceived, give him ocular demonstration of the 
immortality of the soul, and then once firmly persuaded by the 
evidence of his own eyes of this truth, no argument should 
afterwards be able to make him waver. The representations 
of a philosopher of a calmer sort, however, succeeded in dis- 
suading him from seeking truth by the use of forbidden arts, 
after which he could never hope for peace of conscience. In 
this state of mind, doubting, wavering, inquiring, tormented 
and deeply agitated, he for the first time hears the preaching of 
the gospel, supported by miracles, and by the operations of the 
Spirit, and in the fullness of its evidence and of its benefits he 
finds the longed-for rest of his soul. Whatever of general 
truth there may be in this story, it must still be borne in mind 
that its authority 1s apocryphal, and does not therefore settle 
the questions touching his conversion, or even his parentage 
and place of birth. Some moderns, judging from the language 
and style of his Epistle to the Corinthians, have inferred that 
he was by birth a Greek. But this inference is quite uncertain, 
since the Greek tongue in his time was so widely diffused, and 
even if by birth acitizen of Rome, he would be likely to use the 
Greek language, in writing on religious subjects, and especially 
to a churchin Greece. hat he had visited Greece, and that 
he was personally acquainted with the church in Corinth, may 
however be safely inferred from the Epistle itself. It is not 
impossible that he first formed his acquaintance with St. Paul 
during a visit to that city, about the time the church was 
planted, A. D.52. To what extent, and how long, he was the 
“ fellow-laborer” of the great Apostle, we have no definite 
knowledge; but probably only during his first residence in 
Greece, unless we suppose his labors in Rome during the 
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Apostle’s first imprisonment there to be included. His active 
life as a Christian minister, first as an Evangelist and then asa 
Pastor, must have embraced the successive reigns of ten Ro- 
man Emperors, from the feeble Claudius to the mighty Tra- 
jan, a period of about fifty years, most of it troubled and tem- 
pestuous to the Empire, and teeming with events never to be 
forgotten in the history of the Church. It opens with St. 
Paul’s first missionary journey to Europe, and ends with the 
death of the last surviving Apostle, the venerable St. John, at 
iiphesus, breathing from. his dying lips the reiter ated ane 
touching charge, “ “Little children, love one another.’ 

It has been already intimated, that Clement lived through a 
stormy political period. He was born early in the reign of 
Tiberius, and died early in the reign of Trajan. But in the 
eloquent language of Gibbon, “The golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonines, had been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost 
superfluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of Augustus. 
Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on which 
they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. The dark, 
unrelenting ‘Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, 
the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and the 
timid, inhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. 
During fourscore years, (excepting only the short and doubt- 
ful respite of Vespasian’s reign), Rome groaned beneath an 
unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the ancient families, 
and was fatal to almost every virtue and every talent that 
arose in this unhappy period. ” “Still amid all these oppressions, 
“the city of the seven hills” towered up with growing magnifi- 
cence, as the awful mistress of the world. Augustus had 
boasted that he found it brick, and left it marble. His most 
worthless successors continued to adorn it, and the golden 
house of Nero, and the Phyngite Hall of Domitian, ther Capi- 
tol and the Forum, the four hundred and eighty temples of 
idols, and the eighteen thousand palaces of nobles, arose as if 
in bitter mockery of the increasing miseries of the people, 
more than a million of whom, abject dependents on the Jmpe- 
rial bounty, daily crowded the streets of Rome. Nor was 
literature without some cultivators, even in these disastrous 
times. Clement in his youth might have once heard the voice 
of the Alexandrian Philo in the Forum, where he executed his 
embassy at Rome, and in his later years have formed an 
acquaintance with his great Jewish countryman, Josephus. In 
the time of Nero, he might have listened to the ‘Stoic philoso- 
phy from the lips of Seneca, and in the time of Domitian, stu- 
died the precepts of Rhetoric in the Institutes of Quintillian. 
He might have watched the soaring genius of Tacitus, or 
the flowering promise of the younger ”Pliny. He might have 
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conversed on Morals with Epictetus, or discussed the truths of 
Religion with Plutarch, the preceptor of Trajan, and beyond 
doubt the greatest heathen philosopher of his age. All this 
might have been; but what we know with certainty is, that 
Clement had early found in the Apostles of Christ, teachers of a 
higher wisdom than Plutarch, and in Christ, a master more 
glorious than Trajan. 

But it is more to our purpose to exhibit the moral condition 
of Rome at this period. St. Paul has left us a picture of this 
in the first of Romans, as faithful as it is frightful. It would be 
easy to confirm it, were it necessary, from contemporary clas- 
sical writers. Seneca was an eyewitness, and the following 
extracts from his writings will enable us to comprehend more 
clearly the actual state of things, amid which Clement was 
reared, and afterwards was called to exercise his ministry. 
Here is a picture of idolatry, by Seneca: “I came into the 
Capitol, where the several deities had their several servants 
and attendants, their lictors, their dressers, and all in posture 
and action, as if they were executing their offices ; some to hold 
the glass, others to comb out Juno’s and Minerva’s hair; one 
to tell Jupiter what o’clock it is; some lasses there are that sit 
gazing upon the image, and fancy Jupiter has a kindness for 
them.” Mark his reflection upon the worshippers: “ He that 
shall but observe what they do, and what they suffer, will find 
it so misbecoming an honest man, so unworthy of a freeman, 
and so inconsistent with the action of « man in his wits, that 
he must conclude them all to be mad, if it were not that there 
are so many of them; for only their number is their justifica- 
tion and protection.” Yet even this illustrious philosopher 
joins in the very worship which he condemns, and attempts to 
justify it by a plea which any of the multitude might have 
used as well as himself. “ All these things a wise man will 
observe for the law’s sake more than for the gods ; and all this 
rabble of deities, which the superstition of many ages had 
gathered together, we are in such manner to adore, as to con- 
sider the worship to be rather matter of custom than of con- 
science.” And what was the state of public morals under this 
authorized system of idolatry? Hear Seneca’s own testi- 
mony: “The corruption of the present times is the generai 
complaint of all times. Under Tiberius, the plague of your 
dilators or informers, was worse than any civil war. lt was 
an age when it was dangerous to be honest, and only profita- 
ble to be vicious ; and not only ill things, but vice itself was both 
commended and preferred. Under Caligula, | saw cruelties 
to such a degree, that to be killed outright was accounted a 
mercy. ‘The question now is, who shall be most impious ? 
We have every day worse appetites, and less shame. So- 
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briety and conscience are become foolish and scandalous 
things ; and it is half the relish of our lusts that they are com- 
nitted 3 in the face of the sun. Innocence is not only rare, but 
lost; and mankind is entered into a sort of confederacy against 
virtue. ‘To say nothing of intestine wars, fathers and sons in 
league against one another, poisoned fountains, troops in search 
of the banished and proscribed, prisons crammed with worthy 
men, cities demolished, rape and adultery authorized, public 
perjuries and fraud, a violation of common faith, and all the 
bonds of human society cancelled. Adultery is the ready way 
to wedlock, and marriage to a single life again, for parting is 
one condition of ob they divorce to marry, ‘and they marry to 
be divorced. What shame can there be of incontinence, when 
modesty is become a reproach; and when it is the mode of 
every wife to provide herself a gallant or two besides her hus- 
band? Let every man retire into himself; for the old, the 
young, men, women and children, they are all wicked. Not 
every one only, nor a few, but there is a general conspiracy in 
evil. We should therefore fly the world, withdraw into our- 
selves, and in some sort avoid even ourselves too. It is ar 
idle thing to think of ever converting those people that find 
both advantage and reputation in their wickedness.” Clement 
then lived in the midst of an idolatry and corruption, which 
Philosophy herself, in the person of Seneca, pronounced hope- 
less and incurable. Such was Rome in the age of Nero! 

It was at this crisis, when Philosophy gave up in despair, 
that Christianity began her great work of religious and moral 
renovation. Even while Seneca was writing, a Christian 
Church was silently at work in Rome, sapping the temples of 
idols, and purifying the growing corruption of centuries by the 
application of anew power from on high. In an Epistle writ- 
ten to them, at this time, by St. Paul, the noblest production of 
sanctified intellect, he says: “ And I, myself also, am persuaded 
of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled 
with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another.” Of 
this flourishing church, representing Christianity in all the 
glory of its saving power to the metropolis of the world, Cle- 
ment was both an Y exemplary member, and an active minister. 

The office of the Evangelist and of ‘the Pastor, in the Apos- 
tolic Church, were perfectly distinct, It is therefore a question 
of some interest, at what time Clement was called to exchange 
the one for the other. According to the ancient writers, it was 
not till after the death of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, who 
perished together in the Neronian persecution, A. D. 66. Up 
to this time, » then, Clement was only an Evangelist, that is, a 
Missionary. ‘The Apostolic age was eminently the Missionar y 
Age of the Church; and those of us who are most thoroughly 
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imbued with the Missionary spirit now, can most perfectly 
sympathize with the ardor of his zeal in this early, but interest- 
ing period of his history. But alas! our age is, after all; too 
tame, too languid, too lukewarm, to enter fully into the labors, 
the trials, the sorrows and joys, of the primitive believers in 
their vast Missionary enterprize. What must have been the 
feelings of the friend of St. Paul, in hearing from time to time 
of his success in planting the gospel where Christ had not 
before been named, especially after his first imprisonment at 
Rome when he penetrated to Gaul and Spain, or as Clement 
himself expresses it, “to the utmost bounds of the West!” But 
the “ fellow-laborer” of the Apostles, had higher motives than 
friendship to interest him in this great cause. Amid his own 
exertions, it must have cheered him beyond conception, to have 
heard of the success of Peter in Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Chaldea; of Jude in Idumea, Syria, and Mesopotamia; of 
Mark in Egypt, Mamorica, Mauritania, and Northern Africa; 
of Mathias and the Eunuch in Ethiopia; of Matthew in Par- 
thia ; of Philip and Andrew in Scythia; of Simeon and Jude 
in Persia; of Bartholomew in Sarmatia; of Thomas in Media, 
Carmania, India, and the farthest East. very where was the 
same deadly malady of the soul; every where the need of the 
same Divine Remedy; every where the Gospel of Christ was 
the power of God unto salvation. 

Hitherto the open resistance encountered, had been chiefly 
from the popular passions and prejudices, favored in many 
cities by the furious enmity of the unbelieving Jews. But the 
same Imperial power, which had once rescued Paul from the 
violence of the Jews, was at last stirred up to denounce and 
destroy the followers of Christ. If it was a fearful sight to 
Clement, to behold the city of Rome wrapt in the devouring 
flames kindled by the wanton command of the tvrant Nero, 
with what agony must he have witnessed the bitter, bloody, 
and general persecution, of which it was made the occasion * 
and the apology! Even at this distance, we shrink with hor- 
ror from the scene, as portrayed by the pen of Tacitus. But 
the personal friends of Clement, the fellow Christians with 
whom he had often sat in sweet communion at the table of the 
Lord, perhaps the very converts he had baptized, were among 
the sufferers in the gardens of Nero! ‘'l'o divert suspicion 
from himself,’ says Tacitus, speaking of Nero’s burning of 
Rome, ‘he substituted fictitious criminals, and with this view 
inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men, who under 
the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already branded 
with deserved infamy. ‘The confessions of those who were 
seized, discovered a vast multitude of their accomplices, and 
hey were all convicted, not so much for the crime of setting 
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fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind. They died 
in torments ; and these were embittered by insult and derision. 
Some were nailed on crosses; others sewed in the skins of 
wild beast:, and exposed to the fury of dogs ;—others again 
were smeared over with combustible materials, and used as 
torches to illumine the darkness of the night. The gardens of 
Nero were destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was 
accompanied by a horse race, and honored by the } zesence of 
the Emperor, who mingled with the populace in the dress 
and attitude of a charioteer.” Such was the comm cement 
of the first general persecution of the Christians, in which the 
great Apostles, Peter and Paul. fell a sacrifice, and which 
raged for four years, from A. D. 64 to A. D. 68; when the 
death of Nero by his own hand, and the civil wars of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, together with the accession of Vespasian 
to the imperial throne, restored peace once more to the 
afflicted Church. 

It was at this fearful crisis (according to the conciliatory 
view of the conflicting early testimony, which we take to be 
the true one), that Clement, in connexion with Linus and Ana- 
clitus, was called to the pastoral office over the yet bleeding 
Church of the metropolis. At any time that office, in that city, 
must have demanded rare gifts and graces ; but at such a time 
it required singular ability, prudence, firmness, and disinterested 
piety ; and these, judging from his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
were the very qualities in which Clement excelled. This im- 
portant station he filled with success and honor till his death, a 
period of about forty-five years—a period darkened by the 
destruction of Judea, the reign of terror under Domitian, and 
the gradual removal of all the Apostles from the militant 
Church on earth. 

Among his contemporaries in the pastoral office, Eusebius 
has preserved to us the names of Simeon, of Jerusalem; Annia- 
nus, Avitius, and Cudo, of Alexandria; Evodius and Ignatius, 
of Antioch; of whom, the last alone has left any distinct im- 
pression on the page of history. 

There is a tradition that Clement died a martyr under Tra- 
jan. It is of doubtful authority. The work entitled “The 
Martyrdom of Clement,” is a modern fabrication by a Greek 
monk. No authentic acts of his martyrdom exist. Abandon- 
ing as uncertain all that Tillemont, Cotelesius, Crabbe, and Ron- 
dinini, have collected from various authors, beyond what we 
have noticed above, concerning the life and death of this dis- 
tinguished man, we turn to inquire into the writings he has left 
us. ‘The inquiry is full of the deepest interest, but our space is 
exhausted, and it must be reserved to the next number. 

['To be continued. ] 
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THE REPUTED ANABAPTISTS OF GERMANY. 


BY HERCULES COLLINS, A. D. 1691. 


[The writer of the following article, Mr. Hercutzs Cor- 
Lins, was highly esteemed, a century and a half ago. He be- 
came pastor of a Baptist church in Broad Street, Wapping, (a 
district of London) in the year 1677, and watched over it till 
his death, which took place on the 4th of October, 1702. In 
his funeral sermon, it was stated that “ He began to be reli- 
gious early, and continued faithful to the last. ‘Though he suf- 
fered imprisonment for the name of Christ, he remained stead- 
fast in the midst of the fury of persecutors.” He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields, where a stone was erected to his memory. | 


The matter of fact which hath caused such a noise in the 
world, about the aforesaid persons in-the year 1520, is as fol- 
lows: There was a conspiracy of husbandmen against the 
bishop and canons, which began from two rustics, hence 
called The Clowns and Rustic War. The principal article 
was, That they should shake off every yoke, for their exactions 
and oppressions were very great; some did pay more rent 
yearly to their lords, than their farms were worth. And 
albeit, the boors pleaded first for their civil liberties, yet after 
cried up for gospel liberty, as appears from Luther’s admoni- 
tion and reprehension of them for using the sword to obtain it. 
It may be supposed many of them knew very little of the gos- 
pel, though others might ; but both Papists and Protestants con- 
spired against the cruelty of their lords. Hence you have 
John of Leyden’s words, some are called princes, but are 
indeed tyrants; they care not for you; they take your goods 
and spend them wickedly in pride and riot, and for light causes 
make wars which destroy all the poor have left. . In the place 
of widows and orphans, they maintain the Bishop of Rome’s 
authority, and wickedness of the clergy. Where youth should 
be brought up in learning, and the poor relieved, they establish 
the merchandize of massing, and other abominations. Think 
you God will suffer these any longer?) We ought rather to 
die than to allow their wickedness, and suffer the doctrine of 
the gospel to be taken from us. Luther confessed much of 
this to be true, and largely admonished magistrates to their 
duty, though he reproved those who made _ insurrection. 
Philip Landgrave of Hesse did confess the things they were 
accused of were true, and many things ought to be amended: 
yet said it was not lawful to rise against their prince, unto 
whom God had given the sword. But we know, oppression, 
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as Solomon says, makes a wise man mad, especially when 
civil and spiritual liberties are invaded. How few good peo- 
ple condemned the undertaking of the Duke of Monmouth, 
when he came to deliver us from popery and slavery! Very 
few good people but rejoice in our present condition, though 
won by the sword. The Switzers, their neighbors, had done 
the like before and succeeded ; and had Geneva miscarried, or 
any of the famous men among the cantons, they and their reli- 
gion might have fallen under as much obloquy. And had the 
Church of England miscarried in the bringing in our present 
king, whom God caused long to reign, no people would have 
been under greater reproach in the world, by some sort of 
men, though done to preserve their civil and ecclesiastical 
liberties out of the hands of the papists. The things the Mun- 
sterians demanded were— 

1. To have liberty to choose such preachers as might 
preach God’s word without mixture of men’s traditions. 

2. Pay no tithes but of corn only, and the same to be dis- 
‘tributed according to the discretion of good men. 

3. They refuse not to obey a magistrate, knowing that he 
is ordained of God, but cannot endure to be kept in bonds, 
unless it be showed reasonable in scripture. 

4, Eased of these oppressions, because some did pay more 
rent yearly unto their lords, than their farms were worth. 

5. That those things which were not a particular man’s 
property might be free for building, fishing, hunting, firing, &c. 

The papists to this day, do reflect upon the whole re- 
formation of Calvin, Luther, Zuinglius, &c., upon as good 
grounds as the protestants have since reflected upon the Bap- 
tists, because several of their persuasion were concerned in 
that attempt for freedom: as it is well known many good men 
of most persuasions, of the Church of England, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, were zealously concerned in the Duke 
of Monmouth’s time, and many fell, as thousands of those did 
in Westphalia.. But know, victory is no argument of the best 
cause, nor best men; nor a defeat an argument of a bad cause 
and bad men: for God’s own church and people have fled 
often before the heathens and infidels. Love nor hatred is 
known by external providences, Eccl. 9. Many times it fares 
with the wicked as the godly, and with the godly as the 
wicked, in outward things, as divine wisdom pleaseth. No 
better men in the world than some which fell in the Duke’s 
cause in the west, yet by the hands of one of the most 
debauched armies that ever was in the world; and if we think 
to know these things, they are too wonderful for us, as they 
were for David. Ps. 73: 16. 

And as to those horrible things which are said to have been 
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in the city of Munster in Westphalia, from the year 1532 to 
1536, by John of Leyden in Holland, and Mathias Gnipperdo- 
ling, it is manifest from several authors that the first stir in that 
city was about the protestant reformation, the synod siding 
with Mr. Rotomon, and others of the ministers who were for 
the reformation, against the papists, and their bishops and 
canons. John of Leydon, John Mathias, and John Bocolde, 
came after the insurrection began. John of Leyden, by argu- 
ments, had made Mr. Rotomon, who was for poedobaptism, a 
proselyte for believers’ baptism, and died in that cause in 
Munste:. He by preaching. brought over a great part of the 
city to own this principle. He sent letters to the landgrave, 
and a ‘book of his doctrine which Luther opposed: and he 
opposed Luther as he did the bishop of Rome: and it was no 
wonder Luther opposed him, who died in the practice of 
poedobaptism. 

And whereas it is reported, that monstrous wickedness was 
committed in the latter part of the siege, before they mere 
overcome, we have good reason to question the truth therecf : 
first, because Sleiden in his comment, who represents the mat- 
ter as unhandsome as he could, doth confess Mr. Munster did 
preach against open crying sins, as murder, adultery, blas- 
pheming God’s name; (teaching his hearers to have) the body 
chastened, and made lean with fasting, simple apparel, counte- 
nance grave, speak seldom, get much out of company, think of 
God, what He is, what care He has over us—whether Christ 
died for our sins, whether our religion be better than the 
Turks’. Moreover, to ask of God a sign whereby he may 
testify his care for us; and that we be in the true religion ; 
and though he show no sign for good quickly, yet must we 
nevertheless proceed in prayer, yea, expostulate with God, 
seeing the scriptures promise He will grant what we ask. 
These good things may make us doubt whether some other 
principles and practices he writes of were true. Moreover, 
we have good reason to question these reports, if we con- 
sider further that those things were written either by mali- 
cious papists, who said as bad of Luther and Calvin, repre- 
senting them no less monsters ; who asserted, that Luther and 
his followers taught that Mary, the mother of Christ, had 
more sons, and that the youngest, James, an apostle, died for 
us, and not Christ himself. Or, these things were written by 
some disaffected protestants, who were willing to take up, and 
improve such reports, to blast, not only the party’s reputation, 
but their principle also. And one thing, which caused this 
people, called anabaptists, to be misrepresented, was their . 
community of goods, which they always had at Munster, 
which was no other than the old Waldenses did, and their dis- 
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ciples do’to this day in Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, and 
many parts of Germany, living in colleges, casting all into one 
common stock, done by them, both from conveniency, and 
having respect unto the example of the apostles and primitive 
Christians, as it is written in Acts 4: 32, 34,35. And though 
we do not believe Christians are now under that obligation, 
yet | cannot have a hard thought of any that should do so, 
acting from the same primitive spirit; and it would be very 
unchristian to conclude that such allow a community of 
women, because they had their stock and goods in common, 
as I fear some have uncharitably asserted, from this innocent 
apostolical primitive practice. ‘To conclude, suppose it should 
be granted there were some foolish virgins in Germany under 
this denomination of anabaptists, it is no more than what 
Christ hath told us will be. Have not the churches in all ages 
had their Achans, Korahs, Dathans, Abirams, their Diotre- 
phes? But is it good logic to say, Judas had a devil, there- 
fore all the apostles had devils? Hath there not been always 
some bad, in the most pure churches of Christ? For any to 
say there areno good men, nor good principles in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, because some of that commu- 
nion are executed almost every session, as they confess them- 
selves to be at Tiburn, this would be unjust and uncharitable : 
and it argueth weakness. for any to run upon extremes, 
because of others’ errors. As some of the ministers in Hol- 
land, the followers of Menno Simonis, and 'Theodoricus, upon 
the Munster report, have refused the bearing arms, offensive or 
defensive, or taking any oaths, or bearing any rule, office, or 
government in the commonwealth, lest they should seem to 
abet such principles:,it is good to keep the golden mean 
between both extremes. 

Now let us all labor to put on charity, the bond of perfec- 
tion, think no evil, nor speak evil of no man: judge not, that 
ve be not judged; why dost thou judge thy brother, or set at 
nought thy brother? We shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ. Let that great instance of despair in John 
Child never be forgotten ; that which lay with the most weight 
upon his conscience before he hanged himself, was, the sin for 
his writing and speaking against this very people, as may be 
seen in that book of his despair. And those scriptures were of 
great weight upon his soul, “ He that offendeth one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it were better a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the midst of the sea.” 
«O,” said he, “ [have touched the apple of God’s eye,” “ and,” 
says he, “this decerves a tearing in pieces, to sit and speak 
against thy brother, and slander thy own mother’s son.” Ps. 1. 
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Let all the people of God have such thoughts, speak such 
words, use such carriages one towards another, and one of 
another, as we may have no occasion to repent of when 
every secret thing shall be brought into judgment. 


ILLINOIS UNITED BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 


This association is the oldest of any in this state, and it 
was the third organized in all the vast territory north-west 
of the Ohio River, known in our school-boy-days as the 
“ North Western Territory”—a vast and undefined wilder- 
ness, With here and there a small settlement or village bear- 
ing the marks of civilization. A sketch of the introduction 
of the Gospel and earliest baptisms in this then remote terri- 
tory, was given in the July No. of the First Volume of the 
Memorial. 

Our purpose now, is to give, more fully, the rise, pro- 

ress, and present condition of this association and its progeny. 
Peive us is a Manuscript document, prepared by the late El- 
ders David Badgley and William Jones, under the supervision 
of the association, in 1821, from which, with additions and ex- 
planations from other sources, and from our own reminiscences, 
we have constructed this article. Asa preliminary, we will 
give a brief memoir of the principal writer of the document, 
who was the first ordained minister of the Gospel—not that 
visited Illinois, for Elders James Smith and Josiah Dodge were 
itinerants before him—but who removed his family and set- 
tled in the country. 

Davin Bapetey was born near Elizabethtown, Essex 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 5th, 1749. His parents, Anthony 
and Elizabeth Badgeley, were members of the Presbyterian 
church, and trained him up in religious principles and habits. 
At the age of nineteen years. he removed with his parents to 
Hampshire County, Va., and the year following, married 
Rhoda Valentine, who made him an affectionate and indus- 
trious wife, and survived him several years. In the 25th year 
of his age, both himself and wife had very serious impressions 
of their fallen and sinful state, and in after months were made 
to rejoice in the salvation of God. | He was baptised in 1775 
by Elder William Marshall, and united with the Baptist 
church; and the year following set apart by the imposition of 
hands as a lay-elder. This office, scarcely known now in 
Baptist. churches, was regarded in earlier times in Virginia, 
and at a later period in Kentucky, as a necessary appendage 
to the office of the pastor. It was not exactly a presbyterian 
idea, for these lay-elders exercised no authority in government. 
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They took part in conducting religious meetings by prayer 
and exhortation, visiting the sick, and other like services ; and 
were considered as having official liberty to visit other 
churches and destitute setilements. Those who performed 
such like duties, whether licensed or not, were enrolled by As- 
plund in his “ Register” of 1792, among the licensed ministers 
of the gospel in the denomination. 

In a few years, Mr. Badgeley became a preacher of the gos- 
pel, and was zealous and active : devoting as much time to the 
work as the claims of an increasing family would admit. °For 
some cause unexplained by his biographer, he was not or- 
dained to the ministry until the second of January, 1795, which 
ceremony was performed by Elders Charles Yates and John 
Swinler. ‘The part of Hampshire County in which he resided 
had become Hardy County by an act of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in 1786. Lunie’s Creek Church was formed in this dis- 
trict 1777, and Elder Joseph Redding, who subsequently re- 
moved to South Carolina and afterwards to Kentucky, chosen 
pastor. This church increased in numbers and extended its 
boundaries, until two other churches were formed from it, and 
from these churches four preachers were raised up; Ashly, 
Taylor, Osborne and Badgeley. The vear of his ordination, 
a church was constituted in Pendleton County, of twenty mem- 
bers, most of whom were converted under the labors of Elder 
Badgeley, and he was elected pastor. 

In 1796, Mr. Badgley “had it laid on his mind to travel to 
the West,” and reached the territory of Illinois and settlement 
of New Design on the 4th of May. Here he found a number 
of baptists, some of whom had moved to the country from Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and other parts with letters ; and four persons 
who had been baptized by Elder Josiah Dodge in February, 
1794. He also found the people in the habit of holding prayer 
meetings, and several persons seriously inquiring about the 
way of salvation. In the course of that month he preached 
frequently day and night, baptized fifteen persons and with the 
aid of Joseph Chance, a lay Elder, constituted a church of 28 
members. Mr. Chance had been an exhorter and Jay-elder in 
Kentucky. and had come to Illinois a short time previous. He 
was a good man, loved religious meetings, was faithful to his 
appointments, performed much itinerant service at his own ex- 
pense, and died three or four years since from home, while on 
a tour of preaching. He was ordained to the ministry about 
the year 1805. 

Hilder Badgley returned to Virginia in the summer of 1796, 
and next spring removed his family to Illinois, and by invita- 
tion took the pastoral charge of New Design Churh. The la- 
bers of Badgley and Chance were now devoted to several 
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settlements of the American population with success. Sinners 
were converted and baptized, and on the twenty eighth day of 
April, 1798, they formed another church of eleven members in 
the American Bottom, near the Mississippi river and about 25 
miles below St. Louis, called the “Mississippi Bottom” church. 
It will be recollected that these little churches were on the 
very confines of protestant christianity, for on the opposite side 
of the Mississippi river, the crown of Spain held possession, and 
the Romish hierarchy was the only religion tolerated by the 
laws. 

Elder Badgley attended these churches in company with 
Elder Chance, and additions were made. Immigration | 
brought baptists and others to the country, and religious morals 
and good order gained ground. But peace and mutual har- 
mony did not long exist: divisions and alienation of feelings 
continued in a greater or less degree for several years. It is 
unnecessary to go into detail, nor at this period can it be cer- 
tainly known, whether the bearer of selfishness in the form of 
ministerial jealousy and rivalship, did not aid in fermenting 
strife. Two facts deserve notice as warnings for the future— 
Ist, wi rule was introduced in these churches at first, and of 
which we well remember, Elder Badgley was tenacious, but 
which invariably worked evil. As he expressed it, “ In all mat- 
ters touching fellowship, to work by oneness,” that is, decide 
only by a unanimous vote. Itiscertainly exceedingly pleasant to 
have entire unanimity, but in case of a diversity of opinion some- 
body must decide, and if not the majority, why, then the mi- 
nority must govern. But arule requiring a unanimous vote, is 
an effectual barrier to all wholesome discipline, as rarely is 
there a member with any degree of influence or tact at intrigue 
but can get at least one member to stand by him, and this one 
member, by his negative vote, under the rule, controls the 
church. But this was not the worst difficulty. By a mistake 
of the unalienable right of man to exercise his own judgment, 
if a minority voted in opposition to a majority, it was taken for 
granted (for so they were taught,) that they were subject to dis- 
cipline as refractory members and must be dealt with until their 
judgments and consciences were convinced that they had voted 
wrong, and until they had confessed the sin and voted with the 
majority, for the rule required oneness. We have seen enough of 
the mischievous effects of this rule to condemn it forever. In 
1838 we made two tours to the new territory of Iowa, to attempt 
the settlement of an unpleasant breach in a little church, the 
leading members of which had been trained up under the mis- 
chievous working of this “rule.” The dissentients to the act 
of the church in a case of discipline, were willing to abide the 
decision of the majority ; but the rule required “oneness,” and 
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they must be censured, until they would think and voie as the 
majority did, This rule is now defunct so far as our know- 
ledge exists, for we gave it the expressive name of the “rogue’s 
rule,” and like other rogues it has left the churches to the rule 
of common sense. [t may not be expedient in all cases, for a 
large majority to carry a measure, especially in receiving 
members or settling a pastor, but in most cases a little delav 
in the measure will work well. ) 

Secondly ;—The New Design Church rescinded the rule in 
the absence of the pastor, by a majority, but it was for the pur- 
pose of giving an invitation to unbaptized professors to com- 
mune at the Lord’s table. Subsequently the case was sub- 
mitted to the Green River Association, Ky. which this church 
had joined, and the point was yielded and strict communion 
adopted. 

Another source of difficulty, at an early period, was that of 
‘Involuntary and hereditary slavery,” and the question of 
admitting slaveholders to membership in the church was agi- 
tated as early as the year 1800., 

During the period of these difficulties, several preachers were 
raised up, and others from abroad came into the country. The 
first we shall name, as we think he was the first in the order of 
time, is Joun K. Simpson. Mr.S. was a native of England, and 
born near London, October 2d, 1759. He was born an Episco- 
palian, “‘ regenerated” by the mysterious eflicacy of a few drops 
of water on his forehead, signed with the X, and taught to say 
in the catechism, of that unmeaning but mischievous ceremony, 
“wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.’* We married Ann 
Rider, subsequently removed to America, and in 177s, reached 
Vincennes, where he remained one year—came to Kaskaskia 
in 1789; tarried there one year, and in 1790, settled at Belle- 
fountaine, near the present site of Waterloo, in Monroe County. 
Having become truly “regenerated,” by the word and Spirit of 
God, and a pious man, he jeined a Methodist class, but on the 
arrival and preaching of Elder Badgley, he became convinced 
of the New Testament form and order of baptism and church 
government, and, if he was not one of the fifteen baptized before 
the organization of the New Design Church, he joined soon 
after, and took an active part in church meetings and social 
worship. Some may have deemed him too rigid, and not sufh- 
ciently forbearing with the imperfections of his brethren, for his 
name occurs frequently on the old book of records in our pos- 
session in connection with cases of discipline. ‘The date of his 
ordination to the ministry, is not now known, for he united with 
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the Mississippi Bottom Church, and its records are lost—but it 
was probably about 1803. His death, which took place January 
17th, 1806, Was singular. For some time previous, he told his 
brethren and friends he should die on a certain day, naming it. 
A short time before his death he visited Richland Church, 
preached, bid his brethren farewell, assuring them, they would 
see him no more onearth. He complained of no illness, was 
solemn and devotional. He returned home, and a short time 
after, on Sabbath morning, rode ten miles to the house of Judge 
Bond, in the American Bottom, where he preached with much 
power and effect from Rom. 8: 14—“ For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are’ the sons of God”—and died the 
same evening! 'The last words he uttered were, “ Lord Jesus, 
thou hast promised to save me ;—come and receive my spirit.” 
His age was forty-six years, three months, and fourteen days. 
He left three children, two sons and a daughter. One of his 
sons has been dead many years—the other, Gideon Simpson, is 
pastor of a Baptist Church in St. Clair County. In doctrinal 
views, habits of reading and general intelligence, he was in 
advance of the members generally. His amiable and pious 
widow, whom we knew asa mother in Israel, died on the 2d of 
January, 1827. Benjamin Ogle, James Lemen, Sen., James 
Lemen, Jr., and Joseph Lemen, originated and were ordained in 
churches of the Illinois Association, but their history belongs, 
more appropriately, to that of the Southern District Association, 
a sketch of whichis reserved for a future article. 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


““ Is vf nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto ny sorrow.” . 

This passionate complaint of the prophet, although in its 
literal sense, it may refer to the sad condition of the Jewish 
nation, and of the holy city under the Babylonish captivity, is 
certainly, in its highest and fullest sense, applicable to our 
Blessed Saviour. Of Him alone could it be said with pro- 
priety, “ was there ever sorrow like unto my sorrow ?” 

Let us, then, consider these words as our Saviour’s com- 
plaint of the indifference and stupidity of men, passing to 
and fro in the world without regarding his sufferings, which 
were so grievous, and turning away from Him and his 
agonies with contempt? The magnitude of Jesus’ sorrows 
are graphically expressed in the words of the prophet, “sce 
if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” and our deep 
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interest in them is asserted when he exclaims, “Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by ?”—Let us reflect upon the im- 
mensity of the sufferings of our Lord. But, O! where shall 
we begin? His whole life, from the manger as his cradle, to 
the cross and to his grave, was one continued scene of sor- 
row; and well might the prophet represent him as @ man ot 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. To say nothing of the 
meanness of his birth and the persecutions of his infancy, 
when his life was sought by Herod; in after life, his travail 
and weariness, his fastings and watchings, his temptations in 
the wilderness by the adversary of souls, his poverty and 
want, his sweat and tears, and all the infirmities of 
his human nature, lead us to wonder at his holy patience and 
forbearance. We feel that He must have passed a sad and 
» afflicted life. A being of infinite purity in a perverse and 
wicked generation! What grief must have swelled his 
bosom while he was compelled to witness the follies and 
vices of wicked men, and his dear Father dishonored by the 
profanity of some and the hypocrisy of others ; to witness the 
covetousness, fraud, oppression, malice, envy, and all the 
unholiness which abounded in the world! If the soul 
of righteous Lot mourned to behold the iniquities of the 
place where he lived, and David was made to cry out, 
“Woe is me that I sojourn in Meshech, that I dwell in the 
tents of Kedar,” how deeply must the soul of the Holy Jesus 
have been grieved by every blasphemous word which He 
heard, and every wicked action which He beheld! Doubt- 
less it was no small degree of sorrow which caused Him to 
exclaim, “O faithless and perverse generation! how long 
shall I be with you, how long shall I suffer you?” Nor 
was He less moved when his zeal prompted Him to drive 
the merchants from the temple with a scourge, which, 
if we did not consider the cause, would appear entirely unlike 
the accustomed meekness of his spirit. ‘Then his tender 
compassion towards lost men, and a view of the fearful doom 
of those who should reject his counsels, undoubtedly weighed 
down his soul. With what sadness was he filled when they 
despised his plan of mercy, when they opposed his heavenly 
mission, reproached the holy doctrines which he taught, and 
undervalued the miracles which he performed, or condemned 
them as the unlawful effects of magical skill. “ He came to 
his own, but his own received him not ;” and though he spake 
as never man spake, and performed such works as would 
have caused even lyre and Sidon to repent, yet those of his 
own land persisted in their infidelity and opposition to Him, 
because they knew the place of his nativity, and the manner 
of his education. He was the carpenier’s son, and that in 
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their estimation was a sufficient reason why they should 
reject his counsels. It is not strange that He wept over that 
devoted and ungrateful city, where He had performed so 
many wonderful works, that He cried out with the deepest 
emotion, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings; but ye would not’— 
would that “thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong to thy peace; but now they are 
hid from thine eyes !” 

We have not time to contemplate all the mournful pas- 
sages which occur in the history of our Saviour. Let us fix 
our attention briefly upon some of the last scenes through 
which He was called to pass. As his dissolution drew near, 
it is said, that “He began to be sorrowful,” as if he had 
never experienced grief before. His former afflictions, 
though very great, were, in comparison with these, like 
scattered drops of rain before an overwhelming tem- 
pest. In this great deluge of sorrows which was soon to 
fall upon his devoted head, all the fountains from beneath, 
and all the windows of heaven, seemed to be opened upon 
Him. The wrath of God against a sinful world, the unrelenting 
cruelty of men, and the rage and fury of evil spirits, all press 
upon his righteous soul. Before He was called to experience 
these peculiar sorrows, we hear him conversing with his dis- 
ciples concerning these sufferings, and encouraging himself 
and his followers with the assurance of that glorious reward 
which was set before them. He does not dissemble the 
agony which seized upon Him. “Now is my soul trou- 
bled, and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour.” <A view of the scenes of that sad night when He was 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, presents us with a 
strange and solemn spectacle. Behold Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Son of God, with his face upon the cold 
earth, enduring the greatest depression of spirits which 
could be consistent with his perfect innocence. He was 
sorrowful indeed, and says to his disciples, “My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” Here it was 
that He suffered what the Apostle calls “an agony :” but 
what the nature and measure of it were, He alone can tell 
who endured it. How impossible for us to comprehend the 
mixture of that bitter cup! yet we may form some concep- 
tion of a part of its ingredients. No, doubt He had an over- 
whelming view of that painful and ignominious death, which 
He was shortly to endure. The king of terrors appeared unto 
Him in his greatest pomp, clothed with every circumstance 
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of horror. But surely the thought of death was not the prin- 
cipal thing which pierced our Saviour with sorrow. At that 
awful moment, the innumerable and heinous sins of man- 
kind, whose nature He had assumed, and whose iniquities 
He wasto bear, pressed upon Him. He viewed the world 
lying in wickedness, and ready to drop into eternal flames, 
the anger of the Father kindled against the guilty children of 
men, the hand of Justice extended over their heads, and 
knew that the fatal blow would fall upon hinself—that the 
“ chastisement of our peace was to be upon Him,” and that 
“He was to bear our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
Doubtless the severity of his grief was not a little augmented 
by knowing that all which He had done, and all He was 
about to suffer, would be generally slighted and despised by 
men. It grieved Him that thousands, who were to be called 
by his name, would prove recreant to his cause, abuse his 
mercy, reject his love, and prefer the gratification of their 
appetites and passions to the mercies of a gracious Redeemer 
and the unspeakable kindness of a dying Saviour. In this 
agony, He struggled with almost insupportable anguish in that 
cold night and in the open air, until drops of blood issued forth 
from his temples and fell to the ground. Now he awakes 
his slumbering disciples, calls them to “ arise and be going,” 
for he was at hand who was to betray Him. Scarcely had 
He spoken these words,when the traitor,with a great multitude 
from the chief priests and elders of the people, approached. 
They came out as against a thief, with swords and staves, to 
take Him. That ungrateful wretch gives the appointed sig- 
nal. O whatan indignity, to be kissed by a traitor, an apos- 
tate, an enemy to God! and with what heavenly meekness 
did our blessed Lord endure the insult, and reprove the trai- 
tor in no harsher terms than these, “ Friend, wherefore art 
thou come; Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 

kiss?” They seize and drag Him with violence through 
' that city where he had done so much good, and into 
which he had, a short time before, been received with 
joy and triumph, while the people shouted, “Blessed is He 
who cometh in the name of the Lord!” “They carry Him 
from Annas to Caiphas, from Caiphas to Pilate, from Pilate 
to Herod, from Herod to Pilate again, treating Him with the 
utmost scorn their malice could invent. Think of what He 
endured when his enemies spit upon Him, smote Him with 
the palms of their hands, and heaped upon Him reproaches 
of every kind. All these sorrows were borne with that meek- 
ness which the prophets had foretold—* He gave his back to 
the smiters, and hid not his face from shame and spitting.” 
They mock Him in respect to all his offices. He was a pro- 
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phet, and they desired Him to prophecy who it was that 
smote Him—He was a priest, and they bade Him save himself 
as He did others—He was a king, and they crowned Him 
with thorns, arrayed Him in gorgeous apparel, put a reed in 
His hand, in mockery bow the knee, and in derision salute 
Him as king of the Jews. Finally, nothing would satisfy 
them but the severest torments, and the most cruel and 
ignominious death. He must first be scourged until his body 
is lacerated in a most revolting manner. Pilate brings Him 
forth before the people, having His sacred brow pierced with 
thorns, and the blood flowing from the wounds, believing 
that he shall thus appease the anger of the Jews. But no— 
there remaineth yet another still more dismal scene to be 
witnessed. His foes thirsted for His blood, and vehemently 
demanded that He should be crucified. Pilate yielded, and 
delivered Him into their hands. They carry Him away so 
weak and faint with what he had already suffered, that he 
could not bear the weight of his cross. Another was com- 
pelled to carry it. Now they nail Him to the accursed tree, 
and suspend Him between the heavens and earth with a vile 
malefactor on either side. In this trying and awful situation 
did our Saviour hang, without a single friend to console 
Him. Even the holy angels, who were accustomed to 
minister to his wants, now all leave him. Not one of them 
appears to comfort Him, or relieve at all his sorrows. 
His countrymen, alas, afford Him no consolation. The 
soldiers scoff—those who pass by wag their heads in de- 
rision, and exult over His agonies; even a companion of 
his sufferings reproaches him. One of his disciples had 
betrayed Him, another denied Him thrice, and all had for- 
saken Him and fled. Some devout women, indeed, followed 
Him out of the city, but their compassion did not relieve his 
sufferings, and He desired them to reserve their tears for the 
calamities which they were soon to experience—* Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
your children.” He beheld near the cross, his mother and 
that dear friend who had often leaned upon his bosom, but 
all they could do was to lament his death. Whither, alas, 
could he look for comfort, but to hlaven? To whom could 
he flee, except to the arms of his Father? But O, what 
heart-rending words do we hear: “My God, my God, 
why hast ruou forsaken me?” All men and angels stand 
amazed, to see goodness and innocence forsaken by the 
fountain of goodness. Now it is finished—the conflict is 
o'er: He cries once more, and bows his head and yields up 
the ghost. Then all nature is in commotion. ‘The powers 
of heaven are’ moved—the earth trembles—the rocks are 
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rent—the veil of the temple is parted in twain—the graves 
are opened, and many of the saints arise—the sun withdraws 
his beams of light, and darkness covers the face of the earth. 

Now let us reflect that Jesus endured all of these sorrows 
for us—for our transgressions—and He knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth. This even the judge who 
condemned him was constrained to acknowledge. It is only 
by the efficacy of His atonement that we can be saved. By 
His stripes we are healed—we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sin—by Him we have access 
unto the throne of grace, and boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus. Let us, then, draw near with 
a pure heart, in the full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water, let us look uiito him for that grace whereby 
we may serve him with acceptance and godly fear. 


Gondewsed Wecvicws. 


Tue SraTesMEN or THE ComMMONWXALTH OF EXINGLAND, WITH A 
TREATISE ON THE PorpuLaR Progress iN Enexisn History. By 
John Forster, D. D. Edited by J. O. Choules. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


English history and biography will be interesting to American readers 
as long as both speak the same language, and until Americans forget 
their mother country and their mother tongue. Especially shall we, this 
side of the Atlantic, peruse with delight, the biographies of the seven old 
veterans here presented, while we are permitted not only to read the histo- 
ries of theirlives and of England’s earliest times, but actually to behold their 
faces in the elegant steel engravings which adorn this valuable work. Sir 
John Elliott, the Earl of Strafford, John Pym, John Hampden, Sir Henry 
Vane, Henry Marten, and Oliver Cromwell, will ever be regarded as 
am@ng the ablest statesmen of their times, and especially will their biogra- 
phies and the history of the early times in which they lived, be of great 
interest to Baptists, because in that history, we perceive the struggles of 
civil and religious freedom with temporal aud spiritual oppression. The 
history of that age is little more than the history of intolerance, and of that 
principle which has always been so dear to Baptists, and for which many 
have suffered at the stake, viz. that eivil power cannot control the con- 
science, 7 

We are especially interested in the history of Oliver Cromwell for the 
fearless position which he maintained in reference to religious freedom, 
in the seventeenth century, when tyranny and intolerance almost univer- 
sally reigned in the world. ‘* Whoever,” says he, hath this faith,” (mean- 
sng faith in Christ) ‘let his form be what it may—it is a debt due to God 
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and Christ, and He will require it if that Christian may not enjoy his 
liberty.”—“ If an Independent will despise him who is under baptism—I 
will not suffer it in him.’ He clearly recognized the supremacy of con- 
science. 

In our last number we referred to this work, and we would once more 
eall the special attention of our readers to its merits, and advise them to 
purchase and carefully peruse it. The American editor, Dr. Choules, 
has faithfully performed his part. 

. ij wie GE ay 
Tue Surrerines or Curist. Bya Layman. Second edition, revised 

and enlarged. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The expiatory sacrifice of Jesus is a theme which calls forth the most ten- 
der emotions of the soul. Many able pens and powerful minds and glowing 
hearts have been employed upon this subject, still it is far from being 
exhausted. There is yet room for the loftiest eloquence and the most 
melting anid sublime descriptions of the agonies of Him by whose myste- 
rious and wonderful atonement man can only be saved. 

The author before us, evidently possesses a strong mind, a glowing 
imagination, and a warm heart. He enters upon the mysteries of the 
atonement with a masterly hand, and a power and elegance of diction 
which has a tendency to convince the understanding and enlist the kind- 
est and most tender affections of the reader. He endeavors to draw the 
line between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism, and thinks that he clearly 
establishes the latter, while he differs from most evangelical divines, by 
maintaining that Jesus Christ suffered in His divine as well as human na- 
ture. He dares to oppose the theories of Horne, Owen, Hall, Charnock: 
Edwards, Dwight, Emmons, and others, and fearlessly attempts to main- 
tain what he believes to be a scriptural doctrine. A work like this, written 
withso much ability, will undoubtedly cal! the attention of divines to a sub- 
ject which has not hitherto, perhaps, received that careful investigation 
which its importance demands. We should be happy to examine every 
part of the book, and thoroughly discuss its merits, but we have not room. 
Suffice it to say, the work is worthy of perusal and careful study, and there 
are many considerations in it which we can cordially commend to those 
who love to dwell upon the atonement, or weep over the sufferings of the 
Redeemer. 

Che ea gfe aoe 
Sones in THE Nicur: or Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. Boston: 
Benjamin Perkins. 1845. 
“ Where is God my Maker, who giveth Songs in the Night ?’"—Jox. 

We have rarely been more gratified than with this little 18mo volume 
of nearly 300 pages, very neatly printed, in type of such size and beauty, 
that the invalid can read it with satisfaction. It consists of a pertinent 
introductory address to the invalid; and between two and three hundred 
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poetical effusions, original and seleeted, of rich and various adaptedness 
to the circumstances and wants of the children of sorrow. 

Among the thousands of families to which our monthly sheet goes forth, 
how many must be drinking of the cup of sorrow. May they find soothing 
alleviations as they peruse these lines, selected for their use by one who 


has been their fellow sufferer? Asa specimen we will insert two. See 
pp- 148, 282. 


MISPAH. 


“The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent one from ano- 
ther.’’—GeEn. 31: 49. 


When friend from friend is parting, 
And in each speaking eye 

The silent tears are starting, 
To tell what words deny ;2 

How could we bear the heavy load 
Of such heart-agony, 

Could we not cast all, our God,’ 
Our gracious God, on thee? 

And feel that thou kind watch wilt keep © 
When we are far away ; 

That thou wilt soothe us when we weep, 
And hear us when we pray. 


Yet oft these hearts will whisper, 
‘That better ’twould betide, 

If we were near the friends we love, 
And watching by their side ; 

But sure thou wilt draw nearer, Lord, 
The further we are gone. 

Then, why be sad? since thou wilt keep 
Watch o’er them day by day ; 

Since thou wilt soothe them when they weep, 
And hear us when we pray. 


O, for that bright and happy land, 
Where far amid the blest, 

‘* The wicked cease from troubling, and 
The weary are at rest,”’ 

Where friends are never parted, 
Once met around thy throne ; 

And none are broken-hearted, 
Since all, with thee, are one! 

Yet, O, till then, watch o’er us keep, 
While far from thee away ; 

And soothe us, Lord, oft as we weep, 
And hear us when we pray. 
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HEAVEN. 


And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are passed away.”’—Rev. 21: 4. 


No sickness there,— 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
Nor dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray. 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair, 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song ; 
Its billows break and melt away in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng. 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ; 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies. 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame, 
No moon is needed there. ‘The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker came. 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep ; 
No bed of death enduring love attends, 
‘To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. 


No blasted flower, 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know ; 
No scorching blast, or fierce-descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 


No battle-word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ; 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread. 


| Let us depart, 

If home like this await the weary soul, 

Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White rebed and innocent, to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s rolling tide, 
Aud find the ocean of eternal day? 
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MEETING OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN LONDON. 


The religious papers,—and to a considerable extent the secular also,— 
have teemed with accounts of the above mentioned meetings. We have 
read scores of columns inall of our principal papers, English and American. 
It need not be concealed that there has been from the first a wide diver- 
sity, and even opposition of opinion, in reference to this whole move- 
ment. While in many quarters, among our Baptist brethren as well as 
others, this Alliance is weleomed with most cordial delight, and its forma- 
tion and anticipated progress are heralded with enthusiasm, as the day- 
star of brighter hope for evangelical truth, than the past ages’ have wit- 
nessed ;—there are not wanting on the other hand those who regard it 
with distrust, and who predict for it a short and disastrous career. Sev- 
eral of our wisest and best in the editorial fraternity have thus early taken 
stand againstit. It is not our purpose to enlist our monthly sheet among 
the advocates or opponents of the Alliance. But very naturally it will 
be desired, that our pages should contain for future permanent reference, 
the acts of this body. Of all the accounts we have read, the report of 
our neighbor, Bro. WaEELocK, of this city, seems to be the most lucid, brief 
and satisfactory. We copy a few paragraphs from his communication 
to the N. Y. Baptist Register, and give in connection, the complete and 
connected Acts of the Conference. He thus indicates his own favorable 
opinion, which resulted from the personal examination, be it remembered, 
of one not particularly predisposed in its favor. In reference to the pre- 
cious and hallowed interviews we have enjoyed—it was the most delight- 
ful, all things considered, I ever experienced with the saints. 

The Conference was very large, rising of twelve hundred, and from 
many and distant parts of the world, viz.. England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Prussia, Hungary, Valleys of Piedmont, 
Asia Minor, Africa, Canada, United States, and the West Indies. We 
prayed, and sang praises to God in English and German, and French, 
and it seemed at times as if Pentecost had come again, 

Here was our beloved brother Oncken, with a number of German 
Lutherans, and among them some that had persecuted him; but here 
they embraced each other and declared that hereafter they would be 
brethren! Here was Tholuck, and with him, from other lands, a rich 
constellation of the brightest lights of the church militant—girded with 
strength, in the ripeness and vigor of manhood—consecrating their attain- 
ments, and casting their crowns at the feet of Jesus. Here too was a 
large gathering of aged men, with bald heads, and hoary locks, and 
sanctified hearts, and great attainments, and large experience, and ripened 
wisdom—in appearance meek as Moses, and venerable and excellent as 
Abraham—and O, their words of wisdom and grace, distilled upon us 
with an unction and fragrance like ‘* The precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to 
the skirts of his garments.” Finally, there was a large number of pious, 
talented, learned, and wealthy laymen, among whom there were, though 
“not many,’’ yet some noblemen, several Sirs, one Earl, one Lord, and 
two clerical sons of Lords. But never did I see a more enlightened, re- 
fined, and sweeter exemplification of piety than was exhibited by them, 
and it reminded me of David when he wrote the 131st Psalm.—‘ Lord, 
said he, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty. Surely I have be- 
haved and quieted myself asa child that is weaned of his mother; iny 
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soul is even as a weaned child.’”’ In such an assemblage of disciples 
what could be anticipated or realized but a jubilee of love, a sitting to- 
gether in Christ Jesus? Nothing, nothing, and we enjoyed it in its ful- 
ness. 

According to appointment the Conference assembled in Free Mason’s 
Hall, August 19, 1846, and called to the Chair the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth, a senior clergyman of the established church of England, a man 
greatly beloved by all denominations here, and who had been one of the 
principal agents in originating this enterprise. 

The first session was spent in devotional exercises, and hearing a paper 
read by the Rey. Dr. King, giving an ‘“ Historical Sketch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance.” In the evening session the Conference was perma- 
nently organized by voting “ that Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart, be re- 
quested to preside over the deliberations of the Conference,” and a long 
list of the venerable fathers of the Conference out of whom a chairman 
was to be chosen at the beginning of each session, “‘ to preside over the 
devotional exercises.” ‘This was an excellent arrangement, and imparted 
a solemn and venerable preciousness to the devotions. 

Sir Culling is a youngerly man, I should think between thirty and forty 
years of age, could speak fluently to brethren from the continent in their 
native tongue ; had been accustomed to preside in religious bodies, and in 
these deliberations has proved himself pre-eminently qualified for his 
Station. 

After appointing the Rev. W. Beven, of Liverpool, secretary, and the 
several standing committees, all of whom showed themselves also pre- 
eminently qualified for their work, they made everything go on just like 
clock-work—the Conference addressed itself to the business for which it 
was convened, but not without the deepest solicitude for the result; for 
here were brethren from more than twenty different denominations of 
Protestant Christians, of different nations and languages, gathered from 
the four quarters of the earth and from the islands of the sea. How could 
such a heterogeneous mass be consolidated into unity ? 

Three propositions for adoption by the Conference were presented by 
our excellent Baptist brother, Dr. Steane, from the Business Committee. 
No proposition had been offered before that would test the feelings of the 
body, and a discussion was therefore entered upon them with the deepest 
solicitude. ‘They are as follows: 

‘I, That this Conference, composed of professing Christians of many 
different denominations, all exercising the right of private judgment, and, 
through common infirmity, differing among themselves, in the views they 
severally entertain on some points, both of Christian doctrine and eccle- 
siastical polity, and gathered together from many and remote parts of the 
world, for the purpose of promoting Christian union, rejoice in making 
their unanimous avowal of the glorious truth, that the church of the living 
God, while it admits of growth, is one church, never having lost, and 
being incapable of losing, its essential unity. Not, therefore, to create 
that unity, but to confess it, is the design of their assembling together. 
One in reality, they desire also, as far as they may be able to attain it, to 
be visibly one; and thus, voth to realize in themselves, and exhibit to 
others, that a living and everlasting union binds all true believers together 
in the fellowship of the church of Christ, ‘ which is his body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.’ 

“JI. That this Conference, while recognizing the essential unity of the 
Christian church, feel constrained to deplore its existing divisions, and to 
express their/deep sense of the sinfulness involved in the alienation of 
affection by which they have been attended, and of the manifold evils 
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which have resulted therefrom; and to avow their solemn conviction of 
the necessity and duty of taking measures, in humble dependence on the 
Divine blessing, towards attaiming a state of mind and feeling more in 
accordance with the spirit of Christ Jesus. 

‘TIT. That, therefore, the members of this Conference are deeply con- 
vinced of the desirableness of forming a confederation, on the basis of 
great evangelical principles held in common by them, which may afford 
opportunity to the members of the church of Christ of cultivating brother- 
ly love, enjoying Christian intercourse, and promoting such objects as 
they may hereafter agree to prosecute together ; and they hereby proceed 
to form such a confederation, under the name of ‘ The Evangelical Al- 
liance.’ ” 

Every sentence and word of these propositions were subjected to the 
most searching scrutiny, and every danger to be apprehended was most 
thoroughly considered, and when ready to take the vote, Sir Culling re- 
quested the brethren to rise and stand a few moments in solemn prayer 
to our heavenly Father, for his divine guidance in the decision of the 
question. It was a solemn moment, of the most intense and thrilling in- 
terest. ‘The question was put and carried unanimously! We were as- 
tonished, overwhelmed! Our hearts were dissolved in thankfulness, and 
our eyes suffused with tears, and we all broke out and sung, 

‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him all creatures here below ; 

Praise him above, angelic host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


When we had finished singing this verse, we still stood in rapturous as- 
tonishment. God was there. We knew not what to do, orsay. We 
stood and looked one another in the face—our eyes were filled with tears. 
An aged father broke out and said, “ Brethren, let us greet one another, 
if not with ‘a holy kiss,’ with a cordial embracing of each other by 
shaking hands;’’ and then, all over the vast hall, we were all, while yet 
weeping and rejoicing, grasping one another by the hand. O, feast of 
love ! what will heaven be ? 


We will give the doctrinal basis in the next number. 


—>o 


Tue Rev. Dr. SHerwoop, recently President of Shurtleff College, 
I}lin., has been appointed Cor. Sec. of the Am. Indian Mission Associa- 
tion at Louisville, as successor of the lamented Isaac McCoy. 


— 9 ————- 


A Memoraste Eventr.—The missionaries held a meeting recently at 
Constantinople, which was attended also by two missionaries of the 
Scottish Free church, and Rey. Mr. Pomroy, of Bangor. In pursuance 
of a request from the persecuted converts, they prepared a plan of church 
organization—a confession of faith, covenant, and a summary of discip- 
line, which they deduced from the New Testament, and which, of course, 
corresponds more nearly with the Congregational system than with any 
other. A great responsibility is devolved ona Committee or session, for 
which the plan provides, but the decision is ultimately with the whole 
church. The first Protestant church in Constantinople has been regularly 
organized, on this plan, and its pastor and deacons ordained. May the 
little one soon become a thousand.—Chr. Mirror. 


———} 8 ————_ 
Rey. Mr. Morrarr, Missionary in Africa, says he is putting The Pil- 
grim’s Progress into the Scehanna garb, and remarks, if it does not travel 
this land through and through, [ shall be mistaken. 
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[ Princeton Theological Seminary is reported to have in it, three 
classes, one hundred and forty students. 


The Baptists of Michigan have resolved on the erection of a Theol- 


ogical Institution. 
commenced this fall. 


If their means will warrant it, the building is to be 


Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., has resigned the office of Abbot Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


MONTHLY LIST. 


Ordinations. 


J. Bray, St. Thomas,Canada, July 23 

E. Greathouse, County Line, Troup 
Co., Ga., Aug. 

A. J. Chaplin, Wickford, R. I., 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers. 


J. Lindsay, Lebanon, Ten., Sept. 

—Jackson, Wilton, Saratoga Co., 
N. C., Sept. 

J. Boggs, Hopewell, N. Y., Oct. 4. 


Sept. 21. 
P. B. Chandler, Social 
Oct. 1. 


Circle, Ala., 


Dedications. 


Milford, N. H., Sept. 25. 
| Middlefield, Mass., Oct. 21. 


Churches Constituted. 


New York City (German) Sept. 30. 
Fall River, Mass., Oct. 


Milisccellancous. 


YOUNG WIVES. 
By Mrs. 8. P. Green, of Rydal Mount, the new Female Seminary,Charlestown, Mass* 


Of all the springs of human joy and love, which divine compassion has 
opened in the parched and sterile paths of this weeping earth, none ‘“ well 
up’’ with purer brightness, or deeper freshness to the thirsty and craving 
heart, than the trustful tenderness and tranquil happiness of a well balanced 
union. 

Though the relation of marriage is highly solemn in its moral bearings, 
and unspeakably bitter in the hopeless woe it inflicts upon selfish and dis- 
cordant natures, yet the sympathy, support, and serene confidence it 
bestows upon affectionate and elevated spirits, are its peculiar gifts. 

A “mother’s love” is as vital and fathomless as the life of her own soul, 
but its anxious and wasting cares, and trembling responsibilities, while 
they root her love more deeply, render a husband’s sympathy and affection 
the necessary aliment of her happiness, and the rich reward of her mater- 
nal care-and devotion. But, as the tranquillity of married life is more = 
dependant upon the performance of real duties, and gentle concessions, 
than fine sentiment and abstract theories, we would endeavor to present 
to our young married readers some of its practical aspects, could we select 
any single view of peculiar importance, in the vast accumulation of influ- 
ences which operate in domestic life. No expression of the face, no ran- 
dom word, no habit of manner, or cadence of voice, is uninfluential and 
unnoted, at least by memory, which treasures them all up for after 
thought sooner or later. If, then, previous negations become positive 
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influences in married history, how serious must be the consequences of our 
actions and principles ! 

There are some general laws applicable in all cases, but so various are 
tastes, temperament, habits, circumstances, and position, that no one’s 
experience will be fully adapted to the case of any other. We can only 
throw out a few remarks, to manifest our sympathy and interest for our 
youthful married readers, who have entered upon a path, the thorns or 
flowers of which may, in some instances, be of their own planting. Pro- 
vidence, it seems to us, has placed the precious treasure of domestic hap- 
piness more especially in the keeping of our own sex. Our habits, tastes, 
and truest attractions indicate the possession of this most delicate and 
impalpable of human influences. There are two elements of power, cha- 
racteristic of the two sexes, and harmonizing in effect when each is exer- 
cised in its appropriate sphere. No woman who has true taste or self- 
respect would rob her own brow of its reflected glory, by casting her hus- 
band’s crown of manhood beneath her feet, to gratify an unfeminine and 
undignified love of ascendancy and “‘ management.” Her influence, like 
the color and perfume of a blossom, will pervade her gentler province 
with its grace and sweetness, while she honors his manly prerogatives and 
nobler attributes, as the highest compliment to her own understandivg and 
taste. 

Of the eminent Bishop Kennicott’s wife, Mrs. Hannah More wrote, 
that ‘she was the object not only of her husband’s affection, but of his 
pride; and he loved her as much from taste as tenderness.”’ Such an 
elegant tribute to a tender and high-minded wife far outweighs the bright- 
est gems ‘“ of Ormus and of Ind.” 

Let not the young wife simply imagine that the marriage vow secures 
her all the acquisitions, which can only be won by the exhibition of actual 
qualities in seasons of trial and duty. She has obtained the lover, but she 
has still a higher achievement to accomplish. Hopeless disappointment 
and chilled affection, or the slow and rich reward of a husband’s increasing 
tenderness and approving judgment, are now, like the “lights and 
shadows” of an April sky, trembling in her horoscope. Her own princi- 
ple of duty will ‘‘ weave the warp and weave the woof” of her future lot. 
She has entered upon a scene solemnized by serious claims and high 
responsibilities. Her former theories and present knowledge are useless 
to guide her sensitive and apprehensive spirit. She must commence with 
her own self-discipline. Her poetic abstractions of excellence must be 
converted into tangible duties, and her craving sensibilities must nourish, 
by patient tenderness, the love that querulous demands would weary and 
repel. 

She must not only minister to his domestic comfort and enjoyment, but 
she should create in herself new tastes and faculties, and task all the 
deeper euergies of her own nature, to meet the nobler necessities of his 
heart and mind, that no other source may be found to supply to him the 
aspiratipns and sympathies born of her intellect and tenderness. 

When a union, founded upon sympathy and taste, is sanctified by reli- 
gious faith, and ‘‘ made sure and steadfast,” by a ‘“ hope of life everlast- 
ing,”’ the ‘ spring” is then fed from a ‘+ fountain’? whose ‘living waters” 
will nourish the roots of the soul’s nobler, affections, 

“Till all be made in.mortal.” 
————_. . ——————_ 
TEACHING IN THE CHURCH. 7 

The word teaching, in the Greek language, signifies showing beautiful 
things. As, if a man had gems, precious stones, coins, or other curious 
and rare articles, and were to present them in order to the view of an in- 
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dividual, or assembly: or if a lecturer on any subject, unfold its beauties, 
and set them clearly before his audience. A good and accomplished 
reader of the Poets will do this sometimes to admiration. In this man- 
ner, Addison first pointed out the beauties of Milton’s Paradise Lost— 
and so well did he perform his task, that all intelligent readers of those 
works since his time, have perceived those beauties, and are constantly 
discovering more. 

The word teaching in the Saxon, means touching. Sothat he who 
teaches, touches the things. ‘This palpable mode of instructing the mind 
by the medium of the senses, is one of the finest kinds of teaching, and 
the very word which our Saxon ancestors invented, is proof that they 
well understood the art. 

In all ages of the world and of the church, teachers have been re- 
quired: and there have always been persons fitted by nature and habit 
for it. The‘office of teaching was one of the gifts of the Spirit, as we 
find it enumerated on two or three occasions as such; and the church had 
its teachers, recorded by name occasionally, as in the Ist and the 13th 
of Acts. 

Before a man can teach, he must be able and willing to learn. Jesus is 
said to have learned of the Father. The Apostles learned of Jesus. The 
first churches were taught by the Apostles ; and there are no other per- 
sons of whom to learn Christianity, save Jesus and the Apostles, to this 
day. Under Judaism, Moses learned of God, and then taught the priests 
and elders, who again instructed the people. ‘Those who were called 
Doctors of the Law, were teachers—the word doctor signifying teacher. 

As Jesus was the Great Teacher, he who would fill that office should 
learn of Him. ‘The gospel narratives contain abundant examples of His 
mode of instructing. The Sermon on the Mount, is one exceedingly 
beautiful specimen,—containing the finest exposition of the Law as given 
by Moses, ever heard or read. Observe how brief, terse, vigorous, 
pointed, and emphatic it is. It may well be recorded of Jesus, that the 
people were astonished at his doctrine, (teaching) for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 

Another mode was by parables. The prodigal son, the two talents, the 
householder and vineyard, the ten virgins, the sower and the seed, the rich 
man and Lazarus, are some of the beautiful and graphic methods by 
which he instructed the people. 

Another mode was by familiar discourse. Beautiful instances may be 
found in His conversations with the Apostles, the woman of Samaria, 
Martha and Lazarus, Mary, Simon, with whom he went to eat, the rich 
young man, the inquisitive lawyer, and the mother of James and John. 
The great charm of his teaching consisted in illustrating every subject 
by what was near at hand. It was natural, simple, beautiful, profound, 
and every person that was disposed, might understand. 

Another, was by brief and pointed discussion, wherein he never failed 
to elicit the truth and expose the error. The gospels of Luke and John, 
contain many examples. The dispute with the Sadducees respecting the 
resurrectiou—with the scribes and priests concerning the Messiah,—and 
with the Pharisees in reference to the Sabbath, and about eating with un- 
washed hands, are admirable instances. But the finest specimen which 
Jesus presented was his example. He was always right, always good, 
always perfect. No one could successfully find fault with him. Whether 
he ate, or drunk, or slept, was silent, or spoke, went from one place to 
another, or remained quiet; whether he praised or blamed, prayed or 


menaced, blessed or cursed, he was always right. The next teaching is 
that of the Apostles, 
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Historical and Biographical. 


CLEMENT OF ROME AND HIS TIMES .—Continued. 


Tue Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians deserves our special study. 
It is the only surviving monument of uninspired Christian wisdom in the 
Church of the first century. We agree with Mosheim, Waddington and 
Neander, in regarding Clement as the first of the so called Apostolic 
fathers, that is, uninspired Christian writers, who had enjoyed personal 
intercourse with the Apostles. Five writers are generally assigned to this 
class: Barnabas, Hermas, Clement, Ignatiusand Polycarp. But the Epis- 
tle ascribed to Barnabas is of doubtful parentage. Indeed we find internal 
evidence that it was written by some Alexandrian Christian Jew of the 
second century, as late as the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, (xiii. 14.) It 
cannot, therefore, have been the production of Barnabas, the companion of 
St. Paul. The Shepherd of Hermas, though it purports to have been 
written at Rome, in the time of Clement, Dr. Mosheim thinks is clearly 
traceable, not to the Hermas mentioned by St. Paul, (Rom. xvi. 14) but 
to Hermas, a brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome in the middle of the second 
century. Of course, there remain but three genuine Apostolic Fathers, (if 
that phrase be allowed,) namely, Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp. But the 
writings of the two last, though genuine, belong to the early part of the 
second century ; thus leaving Clement as the solitary uninspired writer of 
the Apostolic age whose works have come down to us, And of the works 
ascribed to him, only this one can be fully relied upon as genuine and un- 
questionable. Even if the fragment of what is called his Second Epistle 
were allowed as genuine, it would add little to the more copious informa- 
tion contained in the first, which alone connects itself by authentic marks 
with the history of the Church in the first century. 

The personal reputation of Clement at the time was great—greater than 
that of any man in the Church universal, the Apostle John only excepted. 
His venerable age, his early missionary labors, his intimate acquaintance 
with St. Paul, together with the recorded testimony of that great Apostle 

‘in his favor—all these circumstances concurred, with his eminent position 
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as senior bishop of the great metropolitan church, to give weight to his 
opinions, independent of their high intrinsic value. This appears first from 
the number of writings afterwards forged in his name, to serve, as Neander 
observes, ‘f some hierarchical or doctrinal purpose,” including two Syriac 
Epistles to Celibates, the ‘¢ Apostolic Constitutions” and ‘ Apostolic 
Canons,” said to have been collected by him ; the ‘‘ Recognitions of Cle- 
ment,”’ and the “ Clementina.”?* But it appears also in a far more honor- 
able and agreeable manner from the care with which his genuine Epistle 
was preserved, the extent to which it was transcribed and circulated, the 
esteem in which it was held, and the frequency with which it was read in 
the early churches. Perhaps it is owing to this last cause, more than to 
any other, that it has come down to us in such purity. That the writings 
of Ignatius have been interpolated by the hierarchical party, in the third 
century, is very generally admitted, even by some candid Episcopalians, as 
we shall perhaps have occasion to show hereafter. But in the case of Cle- 
ment, as we have seen, that party preferred to take the bolder method of 
forgery, as, on the whole, less liable to detection, leaving his own writings 
unaltered. The doubts expressed by Neander in regard to one remarkable 
passage in his Epistle to the Corinthians, we think admit of a satisfactory 
solution, in harmony with its general strain and sentiments. But this will 
best appear from our analysis. 

It is indeed a remarkable circumstance that this celebrated Epistle, of 
whose authenticity there seems in early times to have been no doubt, and 
which is quoted by Irenzus, of Lyons, and Clement of Alexandria, in the 
second century, as well as by Origen in the third, was at one time supposed 
by the learned world to be lost. But after having been sought for in vain 
from the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, it was at length recoy- 
ered by the diligence of Dr. Patrick Young, an English scholar and anti- 
quarian, and printed at Oxford in 1603, from a manuscript supposed to be 


* As these spurious productions, from being ascribed to Clement, were among 
the causes as well as effects of the corruption of the Christian Church, our readers 
may be interested in the following account of them. “These Epistles,” says Nean- 
der, speaking of those in Syriac, translated by Wetstein into Latin, “altogether bear 
the character of having been counterfeited, in the latter years of the second, or in 
the third century, partly in order to enhance the value of celibacy, partly in order to 

‘counteract the abuses which rose up under the cover of a life of celibacy. They 
were first quoted in the fourth century by Jerome and Epiphanius.” “ The eight 
books of Apostolic Constitutions,” says Mosheim, “are the work of some ascetic 
author, who having taken it into his head to reform the Christian worship, which 
he looked upon as degenerated from its original purity, made no scruple to prefix to 
his rules the names of the Apostles, that they might be more speedily and favorably 
received. 'The Apostolic Canons, which consist of eighty-five ecclesiastical laws, 
contain a view of the Church government and discipline received among the Greek 
and Oriental Christians in the second and third century. The Recognitions of Cle- 
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as old as the Council of Nice, in the fourth century.* In the penury of facts, 
therefore, concerning the life of this apostolic man, how thankful should 
we be that, what is of so much greater importance, his temper, opinions 
and principles, his conceptions of Christianity, and of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, can be now learned from himself. It is our intention to 
devote the residue of this article to a somewhat particular examination of 
this first genuine document of uninspired Christian antiquity. We shall in- 
quire into its occasion, analyze its contents, make some interesting extracts, 
and then deduce some conclusions to which we attach great importance. 
The mirror which clearly reflects the precise internal form and spirit of the 
churches of Corinth and Rome, for thirty years after the death of St. Paul, 
may well fix the eye of a Christian, and especially a Baptist, in profound 
and earnest contemplation. : 

Clement’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, then, (for by this title it is 
usually known,).js in reality a letter from the church of Rome, addressed to 
the church of Corinth, in reply to a communication from the latter church, 
soliciting its advice and assistance under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
It seems, from internal evidence, confirmed by the testimony of the histo- 
rian, Hegesippus, that certain venerable men, for a long time elders or over- 
seers of the Corinthian church, about the year 95, had been put out of of- 
fice by the vote of the majority of members, for some cause not involving 
the want of fidelity on their part, and that the church was thereby thrown 
into great confusion. It appears, farther, that the church (amid the trials 
of the Domitian persecution) had been hurried into precipitate action, 
through the intrigues and influence of a very small number of factious and 
discontented individuals, against the judgment of a large and upright minor- 
ity. By this rash step, great dissension and reproach had>been incurred ; 
and the evils became so serious and alarming, that it was finally agreed by 
both parties to seek counsel of their brethren in Rome. The intercourse 
between Corinth and Rome was at that time constantly kept up, like that 
between Boston and New York now, by the active agency of commerce. 


ment, which differ very little from the Clementina, are the witty and agreeable pro- 
ductions of an Alexandrian Jew, well versed in philosophy. They were written in 
the third century, with a view of answering in a new manner the objections of the 
Jews, Philosophers and Gnostics against the Christian religion; and the careful 
perusal of them will be exceedingly useful to such as are desirous of information 
with respect to the state of the Christian Church in the primitive times.” 

In this last extract, from Dr. Mosheim, we remark an instance of the loose way in 
which it is too common to speak of the “ primitive” church and “ primitive” times, 
as if that title belonged to the whole period before the era of Constantine. But with 
all due deference to Dr. Mosheim, and others, we must protest against the applica- 
tion of the term “ primitive” to any period of the Church beyond the death of St. 
John, as a fruitful source of deception, however unintended. 

* This was the celebrated MS. of the Septuagint and New Testament, presented 
to Charles I. from Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, who obtained it at Alexandria. 
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Fortunatus appears to have been the messenger dispatched to Rome ; and 
the church of that city, after a patient examination of the affair, appointed 
two of their members, Claudius Ephebus and Valerius Bito, as their dele- 
gates to visit Corinth, and aid in composing the differences; while Clement, 
~ in the name of the church, was chosen to prepare an Epistle expressive of 
their views, and adapted to give efficacy to their fraternal counsels. The 
introductory and concluding paragraphs are full authority for the facts we 
have thus stated. In the first they say, ‘‘ Brethren, the sudden aud unex- 
pected dangers and calamities that have fallen upon us, have, we fear, made 
us the more slow in our consideration of those things which you inquired of 
us ;”’ in the last, ‘The messengers whom we have sent unto you, Claudius 
Ephebus and Valerius Bito, with Fortunatus, send back to us again with 
all speed, in peace, and with joy, that they may the sooner acquaint us with 
your peace and concord, so much prayed for and desired by us, and that we 
may rejoice in your good order.”? How pertinent, affectionate, delicate and 
truly primitive is this language of the Roman church of the first century ! 
How sad to think of its altered tone in after ages, when it had turned away 
from Christ, and enthroned in its bosom the Man of Sin! 

The entire Epistle is long, and composed with great care, after the man- 
ner of St. Paul, but more diffuse ; the whole arrangement having strict re- 
ference throughout to the condition of the Corinthian Church. It consists 
of four parts—an introduction, an argument, an application, and a conclu- 
sion. 

The introduction includes a salutation, an apology, a commendation, and 
areproof. The salutation is not more remarkable for its attachment to apos- 
tolic models, than for its recognition of the sisterly union, equality and af- 
fection of the two churches. ‘The Church of God which is at Rome to 
the Church of God which is at Corinth, elect, sanctified by the will of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord: Grace and peace from the Almighty God, 
by Jesus Christ, be multiplied unto you.”? The apology for delay we have 
in part already quoted; and it is chiefly important as containing an evident 
allusion to the persecution of Domitian, a. p. 95, which fell first and most 
severely upon the Christians of Rome. Judaism had been recognized by 
the Roman Senate as a lawful religion for all but Roman citizens. Chris- 
tianity, however, not being a national religion, was not thus legally recog- 
nized ; and Christians, therefore, were at all times exposed to public accu- 
sation for impiety to the gods, and on refusing to worship the image of the 
‘emperor, to punishment for contumacy and high treason; and they often 
did thus suffer, from private malice and popular violence, when no imperial 
edict was issued expressly against them. Domitian’s rage was perhaps 
roused less by fear of Christ’s relatives in Judea, than by the conversion of 
his own cousin and colleague in the consulship, Flavius Clemens of Rome, 
together with his wife and niece, both of whom were named Flavia Domi- 
tilla. The former was put to death, and the two latter banished. Among 
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the Christian sufferers of the provinces in this persecution was the Apost 

John, who was banished to Patmos. How Clement himself escaped the 
general storm, we do not know ; probably by a temporary concealment of 
flight, which, among other disturbing effects, delayed the action of the church 
upon the request from Corinth. A mere allusion to this state of things was 
a sufficient apology. Then follows a commendation of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, which, as containing a noble and beautiful testimony to their character 
for the preceding forty years, is too important to be omitted. Those who 
best know the traits of the native Greek mind, and the Corinthian charac- 
ter in particular, and who remember the early trials they brought on this 
church, a. p. 57, within five years of its origin, will be best able to appre- 
ciate this authentic tribute of the sister church to the power of Christianity 
in harmonizing, purifying and ennobling man, amidst the worst temptations 
of commerce, wealth, luxury, learning and licentiousness, stimulated and 
sanctioned by the most abominable idolatry! ‘‘ For who that has ever 
been among you,” says Clement, “has not experimented the firmness of 
your faith, and its faithfulness in all good works, and admired the temper 
and moderation of your religion in Christ, and published abroad the magni- 
ficence of your hospitality, and thought you happy in your perfect and cer- 
tain knowledge of the Gospel? For ye did all things without respect to 
persons, and walked according to the laws of God, being subject to those 
who had the rule over you. And giving the honor that was fitting to the 
aged among you, ye commanded the young men to think those things that 
were modest and grave. The women ye exhorted to do all things with 
an unblamable and seemly and pure conscience, loving their own husbands 
as was fitting ; and that keeping themselves within the bounds of a due obe- 
dience, they should order their houses gravely, with all discretion. Ye 
were all of you humble-minded, not boasting of anything, desiring rather to 
be subject than to govern, to give than to receive, being content with the 
portion God has dispensed to you; and hearkening diligently to his Word, 
ye were enlarged in your bowels, having his sufferings always before your 
eyes. Thus a firm, a blessed and profitable peace was given unto you, and 
an insatiable desire of doing good ; and a plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost 
was upon all of you. And being full of good designs, ye did with great 
readiness of mind, and with a religious confidence, stretch forth your hands 
to God Almighty, beseeching him to be merciful to you, if in anything ye 
had unwittingly sinned against him. Ye contended day and night for the 
whole brotherhood, that, with compassion and a good conscience, the number 
of his elect might be saved. Ye were sincere, and without offence, toward 
each other, not mindful of injuries. All sedition and schism was an abom- 
ination unto you. Ye bewailed every one his neighbor’s sins, esteeming 
their defects your own. Ye were kind one to another, without grudging, 
being ready to every good work. And being adorned with a conversation 
altogether virtuous and religious, ye did all things in the fear of God, whose 
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commandments were written upon the tables of your hearts.” Clement 
then briefly, but plainly, charges the present disorders which agitated this 
once honorable and flourishing church to the “ unjust and wicked envy” of 
a “‘ few heady and self-willed men,” who had stirred up “‘ the young, the 
foolish, and those of no reputation,” against “‘the aged, the wise, and the 
honorable.” * * * “ Therefore righteousness and peace are departed from 
you, because every one hath forsaken the fear of God.” 

His argument is designed to apply a remedy to the grand cause of the 
evil. The plan at first sight is obscure ; but on closer inspection, we find 
it falls into the form of a sorites. The logical argument lies in six pro- 
positions, intimately related thus: There can be no place where there is 
envy against the righteous ; the righteous are known by their obedience to 
the will of God; the will of God is righteousness and peace ; righteous- 
ness and peace are attained by faith ; faith requires Divine order to be ob- 
served in all things, even to the appointment of times, places, offices, and 
persons ; the observance of Divine order will therefore sustain the right- 
eous, suppress envy, and restore peace to the Church. Every step in this 
argument is fortified by scriptural precepts, examples, and analogies, and 
followed up by earnest and affectionate exhortations. The following par- 
ticular analysis will show more of his manner of reasoning and illustration, 
though his propositions are not laid down as here in logical form. 

I. here can be no peace where there is envy against the Righteous.— 
Ancient examples—Cain, Esau, Joseph’s brethren, the Israelites in Egypt 
against Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, Dathan and Abiram, Saul against 
David. ‘‘ Examples of our own age’’——Persecution of the Apostles, Peter, 
Paul, other martyrs of the Church, both men and women—separation of 
families—overthrow of cities—extinction of whole nations. ‘¢ We, bre- 
thren, are in the same lists, and the same combat is prepared for all.” 
Hence exhortation to study the rule of duty—to repent of this, and all 
other sins—and look to the precious blood of Christ for salvation, en- 
couraged by the Divine promises. 

Ii. The Righteous are known by their obedience to the will of God.—Ex- 
amples—Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot in Sodom, Rahab in Jericho. 
Hence exhortation to lay aside pride and anger; abandon the factious 
party——adhere to the righteous, the true friends of peace—and cultivate 
patience, humility, and the fear of God, after the example of Christ, and 
of those who foretold his coming, Elijah, Elisha, Ezekiel, Abraham, Job, 
Moses, but particularly David in the 51st Psalm. 

Ill. The will of God is Righteousness and Peace.—His works of crea- 
tion and providence are full of order and harmony. He calls us to a holy 
peace, in Christ, with him and one another. Let us then rather offend 
the factions party than offend him. Let us peacefully discharge all our 
relative duties to the Church and to our families, in his fear. 

IV. Righteousness and Peace are attained by Faith.—First, faith in 
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God—as the friend of righteousness, the hearer of prayer, the fulfiller of 


promises, especially the great promise of the future resurrection, of which 
he has given us many analogies in nature—as infinite in his power, know- 
ledge, presence, and electing love—whose curse or blessing must be with 
us forever, and whose blessing is attained by sinful men only through faith 
in his Son Jesus Christ our Lord—this method of justification the same 
in all ages. All truly good works spring from this justifying faith. Hence 
exhortation to diligence in good works—united prayer for the fulfillment 
of God’s promises, and earnest application of mind to please him, and 
secure the grace of our great High Priest and Intercessor above. 

V. Faith requires Divine Order to be observed in all things.—¥or all 
things are made subject to Christ, and he will put all his enemies under 
his feet. His friends are those who submit to his authority in all things— 
even as to times, places, offices, and persons appointed by him. Analogy 
of an army——analogy of the human body. All our gifts from him. He 
has absolute power over us. Analogy of the Jewish economy. Our 
superior light, privileges, and responsibility, under the law of Christ made 
known by his Apostles. Bishops and deacons are officers of his appoint- 
ment now, as really as Aaron was of old by the budding of his rod. Men 
chosen to these offices according to Apostolic rules, are chosen by Christ, 
and while faithful in their office must be sustained by the Church. 

VI. The observance of Divine Order will therefore sustain the righteous, 
suppress envy, and restore peace to the Church.—Such being the issue of 
the whole argument, Clement proceeds to press its application on the con- 
science of the Corinthian brethren. 

The application consists, first, in a mild but pungent reproof for their 
disorderly conduct in putting their faithful bishops out of office. ‘* Where- 
fore we cannot think that those may justly be thrown out of their minis- 
try, who were either appointed by them (the Apostles), or afterwards 
chosen by other eminent men, with the consent of the whole Church! 
and who have, with all lowliness and innocence, ministered to the flock of 
Christ in peace, and without self-interest, and were for a long time ap- 
proved of all. For # would be no small sin in us, should we cast off 
from their ministry (literally bishopric) those who holily, and without 
blame, fulfill the duties of it. But we see how you have put out some 
who lived reputably among you from the ministry, which by their inno- 
cence they had adorned.”? Such treatment Clement maintains is, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, nothing less than the persecution of the righteous— 
aggravated by coming not from the wicked, but from brethren in Christ ; 
rending the unity of the body of Christ, offending his little ones, per- 
verting many, discouraging many, and deeply grieving all good men—in 
this case, aggravated still more by the high reputation of the church of 
Corinth—by the low character and small number of the ringleaders of the 
faction—and by its bad influence on Jewish and Heathen unbelievers. 
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Hence he exhorts the majority to repentance, unity, prayer, humility, 
love, and self-sacrifice for the good of the Church, especially the leaders 
in disaffection, and urges many noble examples of such a magnanimous 
spirit. He exhorts the minority to pray for the offenders, that they may 
meekly receive correction from their brethren and from God. Lastly, he 
entreats the chief offenders themselves, to submit to their faithful and in- 
jured pastors in humble repentance, subjection, and silence; reminding 
them that it is better to be ‘little ones” in Christ, than to be cast out of 
his fold, here and hereafter. 

The conclusion consists of a solemn and affectionate prayer that God 
would fill them with the graces of his Spirit appropriate to their condition ; 
of a request for the speedy return of the messenger, already quoted ; and 
of a devout, Pauline, but peculiar benediction, and Christian doxology. 

Such is a feeble outline of this admirable epistle, which in length ex- 
ceeds St. Paul’s to the Romans, and nearly equals both of Paul to the 
Corinthians. Though not equally sustained throughout, it abounds in 
passages of great power and vigor, eloquence and pathos. It will be seen 
that it is logical in structure, purely evangelical in doctrine and spirit, and 
high in moral tone. Wo traces of superstition are found in it. Every part 
of it breathes the freedom and spiritual freshness of the Apostolic age. 
Though not an inspired writing, and therefore open to imperfection and 
error ; yet it is next to the inspired writings in antiquity, and its authority 
as an authentic index of the times exceeds that of any human composition 
whatever. We proceed then briefly to indicate some of its uses. 

First. Lhis Epistle is fatal to all the bold pretensions of the Papacy.—lIf the 
claims of authority be well grounded, they will necessarily be highest, the 
nearer their source. If then a right of supremacy over the Universal 
Church had been really vested in St. Peter, and he had, at his death, 
transmitted it to the bishops of Rome, as his lineal successors through all 
ages, here is the time, and this the place, for the full assertion of the fact. 
Here is the first occasion recorded in history, when it could and should 
have appeared in all its vigor. But strange to say, to the ear of a modern 
Roman Catholic, not a word of this nature is found! In this first recorded 
interposition of the Church of Rome in the affairs of another church ; and 
that church too the principal church in the province of Achaia, nothing is 
said of the “ Chair of St. Peter?’—of the “ Authority of the Holy See”— 
of the jurisdiction, supremacy, and infallibility of the “Roman Pontiff” 
—of the “ Holy Mother Church?””—“the Mother and Mistress of all 
churches”—of the “ Commands of the Church,” or even of the “ Sacraments 
of the Church ;” things which figure so largely in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of after ages, and in the Decrees and Canons of the Council of Trent. 
Here is sin reproved in the church of Corinth— sin after baptism,” of 
course—yet not a word of the necessity of Penance, or Auricular Confes- 
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and prayer and confidence in Christ “our High Priest, the protector and 
defender of our weakness ;” but not a word of the intercession or invoca- 
tion of saints, nor eyen of the Virgin Mary—so much recommended and 
relied upon by modern Romanists. How happens this? Did not the 
Church of Rome— the Unchangeable Church,” as we are now exulting- 
ly told—at that primitive time know her own prerogatives? Did not her 
chosen bishop, Clement, ‘‘ whose name was in the book of life,” the com- 
panion of the Apostles, understand his own apostolic authority as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter? Did ever any modern Pope, however humble, so 
forget himself, as not even to hint at his high powers and titles? Yet 
Clement so completely merges himself in the Church in whose behalf he 
writes, as not once to mention his own name! And so far from using the 
language of authority, anathemas, or menace, he employs only argument, 
expostulation, entreaties and prayers. The conclusion is irresistible. Ifthe 
Roman bishop in the first century had no jurisdiction over the church of 
Corinth, then the claim to universal jurisdiction now, as derived from 
Apostolic succession through Clement, can be of no possible validity. 
This single ancient document cuts off all such claims forever, and con- 
founds all the Papal pretensions to a primitive antiquity. 

Secondly. This Epistle shows that Churches of the first Century were en- 
_tirely Independent in Jurisdiction, but intimately united by the attractions of 
a common Faith, established Order, and Christian affection—Hence their 
individual completeness and authority for all ecclesiastical acts, according 
to Matt. xviii. 17,20. 1 Cor. v. 1,13. 2 Thess. iii. 6,15; and at the 
same time their general unity and fraternal intercourse in all parts of the 
world. Paul speaks (2 Cor. iii. 1) of their interchanging letters of com- 
mendation and communion ; and of their choosing messengers in common, 
to convey the fruits of their bounty to destitute places, (2 Cor. viii. 19.) 
And now from Clement we learn that in his time they interchanged letters 
and messengers for the purpose of mutual information, encouragement, 
advice and assistance. How noble this Independence! How beautiful 
this Intercommunion! How perfect the equipoise of these two principles 
of Church Unity—like that of the centripetal and centrifugal attractions! 
How magnificent the Unity of Christ’s Universal Church, made up of 
such free and fraternal elements—ten thousand orbs of light and love, re- 
volving around Christ, their common centre, in blissful harmony! Such 
was the Catholic Christian Church of the first century. 

Thirdly. This Epistle shows in what light the Scriptures were then re- 
garded.—Everywhere Clement speaks of them as of Divine original—as 
the words of the Holy Spirit—as the sole rule of Christian Faith, Hope, 
and Obligation, from whose decisions there can be no appeal. He refers 
to them continually, more than 130 times in this one epistle, and quotes 
them copiously ; in one instance to the extent of a whole chapter, the 53d 
of Isaiah, and in another, all but the last two verses of the 51st Psalm. 
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Like the Apostles, he quotes indifferently from the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint. He quotes from the New Testament Scriptures, as of equal 
authority with the Old. We give one or two examples. The first is a 
remarkable testimony of the primitive Church of Rome against two prac- 
tices of the modern Church of Rome—the Prohibition of reading the 
Scriptures, and Persecution by Christians. ‘ Look into the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are the true words of the Holy Ghost. Ye know that there 
is nothing unjust or counterfeit in them. There you shall not find that 
righteous men were ever cast off by such as were good themselves. They 
were persecuted ; but it was by the wicked and unjust. They were cast 
into prison; but they were cast in by the unholy. They were stoned; 
but it was by transgressors. They were killed; but by accursed men, 
and such as had taken up an unjust envy against them. And all these 
things they underwent gloriously. For what shall we say brethern? Was 
Daniel cast into the den of lions by men fearing God? Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael, were they cast into the fiery furnace by men professing the 
excellent and glorious worship of the Most High? God forbid.” Again, 
“Take the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle into your hands. 
What was it that he wrote to you at his first preaching the Gospel among 
you? Verily he did, by the Spirit, admonish you concerning himself, and 
Cephas, and Apollos, because that even then ye had begun to fall into 
parties and factions among yourselves. Nevertheless, your partiality 
then led you into a much less sin; forasmuch as you placed your affec- 
tion upon Apostles, men of eminent reputation in the Church, and upon 
another who was tried and greatly approved by them. But consider, we 
pray you, who are they who have led you astray, and lessened the repu- 
tation of that brotherly love that was so eminent among you? It is a 
shame, my beloved, yea, a very great shame, and unworthy of your 
Christian profession, that the most firm and ancient church of the Corin- 
thians should by one or two persons be led into a sedition against its 
elders.”’ 

Everywhere, as the fruit of this undivided and profound reverence for 
the Scriptures, we find the most grand, holy, and lovely views of the 
character of God, and of our relations to him, through his Son, who is 
‘‘ the sceptre of his Majesty, whose sufferings are the sufferings of God, 
whose blood is most precious in his sight, who gave his flesh for our flesh, 
and his soul for our soul; by faith in whom we are justified, and not by 
our own wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or the works which we have 
done in the holiness of our hearts.”” Hence his animated appeal: “‘ Have 
we not all one God, and one Christ? Is not one Spirit of Grace poured 
out upon us all? Have we not all one calling in Christ ?” 

Fourthly. This Lpistle recognizes no other officers of the Church as 
of Divine appointment, but Bishops and Deacons.—We are aware there is 
one passage which has been supposed to teach a different doctrine. It is 
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as follows, ‘The high priest has his proper services, and to the priests 
their proper place is appointed, and to the Levites appertain their proper 
ministries, and the layman is confined within the bounds of what is ap- 
pointed to laymen.” This is the passage which Neander supposes must 
have been interpolated by the Hierarchial party in the third century. But 
there is, we think, a better explanation, as already will appear from our 
analysis of Clement’s argument. The truth is, that in this passage Cle- 
ment is speaking of the Jewish economy, not of the Christian ; and all the 
use he makes of the analogy is this: God, who established the order of 
the old dispensation, has also fixed the order of the new, and as the new 
is far better, we are the more bound to abide by it. And whatis this new 
order? ‘Christ was sent by God; the Apostles by Christ. They ap- 
pointed the first fruits of their conversions to be bishops and deacons over 
such as should afterwards believe, having first proved them by the Spirit. 
And what wonder if they to whom such a work was committed of God 
in Christ, established such officers as we before mentioned, when even that 
blessed and faithful servant in all his house, Moses, set down in the Holy 
Scriptures all things that were commanded him. So likewise our Apostles 
knew by our Lord Jesus Christ, that there should contentions arise upon 
account of the Bishopric. And therefore having a perfect foreknowledge of 
this, they appointed persons as we have before said, and then gave direc- 
tion (of course, “ set down in the Holy Scriptures,” as 1 Tim. iii. Titus 
i. &c.) how when they should die, other chosen and approved men should 
succeed in their ministry.” 

Here then we have Clement’s express and solemn testimony that but two 
orders of officers were appointed in the Christian Church by the will of God. 
But more than this. He all along shows that more than one bishop exist- 
ed in the Corinthian Church at the time, against whom the sedition had 
been raised ; and he alternately calls them bishops and elders, thus prov- 
ing that these were then names of the same office. No body of elders or 
presbyters, as an order distinct from bishops or pastors, is once alluded to ; 
nor is the existence of such a distinct body of officers, either /ay or clerical, 
compatible with his account of the Divine Order established by the Apos- 
tles inthe Church. Here then the mistake of our Episcopal and Presby- 
terian brethren is clearly exposed by a most unexceptionable witness. It 
is painful to see good men, like those in the London Christian Observer, 
(Vol. 1,) resorting to mistranslations to avoid so plain a testimony, and 
still more, to find church historians like Milner, Waddington, and Milman, 
in the face of this testimony, assuming that Episcopacy, in the modern 
Sense, was established in the first century. Clement’s testimony further 
shows how little weight is due to the reasonings of Vitringa, Lightfoot, 
Whately, Colman, and others, who think the Primitive Church was mo- 
deled after the order of the Jewish Synagogue, and not upon the express 
revelation of the will of Christ ; and who hence infer that its order may be 
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changed at discretion. Not so thought Clement, the companion and eye- 
witness of the Apostles. Nothing can be more foreign from the whole te- 
nor of his argument, and its application to the Corinthian Church. To de- 
part from the Order divinely established, he considered to be a manifest 
departure from the fear of God, offensive to him, and fatal both to right- 
eousness and peace. 

Fifthly. This Epistle proves the Popular Constitution of the Christian 
Churches in the first century.—-This appears from the fact that Clement writes 
not in his own name and authority, but wholly in the name and by the 
authority of the Church of Rome, of which he was a pastor. ‘ The 
Church of God at Rome tothe Church of God at Corinth.”’ It appears also 
from the fact that church members without exception, are addressed as 
the rightful depositories of church power. The consent of the whole 
Church, “is supposed to be necessary to ratify the election of pastors ; 
and this not as anything peculiar to Corinth, as Waddington imagines, but 
as a part of the New Testament Order, established by the will of God. 
Both bishops and deacons, being of popular election, are regarded as justly 
responsible to the Church for their fidelity. Hence, while Clement blames 
the Corinthians with freedom, for abusing this power, by deposing worthy 
bishops, he never blames them as if they had usurped it. This is a point 
of the utmost moment, in settling the question of the popular constitution 
of the Church. 

Sixthly. This Epistle shows that the churches at the close of the first cen- 
tury were still Spiritual in composition and character.—The Corinthians are 
addressed as “elect and sanctified” persons—as men and women, on all 
of whom was a plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost, “adorned with a 
conversation altogether virtuous and religious,” and ‘‘ walking in the fear 
of God, whose commandments were written on the tables of their hearts.” 
In reading these words, our thoughts are carried back to the time when 
Paul first entered Corinth (a. p. 52) a stranger, “ in weakness and fear 
and much trembling, determined to know nothing among them but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” and the Lord said unto him, “ Fear not—for [ 
have much people in this city.”? We know from Luke of what materials 
this church was originally composed—for “¢ many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed and were baptized ;”? and such was the evidence of their genuine 
conversion, notwithstanding many imperfections, that after the lapse of five 
years, the Apostle regarded them still as ‘ the seal of his Apostleship in 
the Lord.”? We now rejoice to learn from Clement, that the evils rebuked 
by Paul in his Epistles were corrected, and that up to a. p. 95, they had 
continued to bear a high Christian character, and to enjoy for nigh forty 
years, a firm, blessed, and profitable peace. In their present troubles we 
see indeed the fresh outbreak of the native evils of pride and party spirit, 
so long suppressed by the operation of Divine Grace, and we see, too, the 
rapidity with which they wrought on the inflammable Greek temperament. 
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Circumstances had aided their development. The very prosperity of the 
Church, for so many years, in a rich commercial city like Corinth, brought 
with it serious spiritual perils. Many were tempted to join it from impro- 
per motives, and the vigilance of discipline might be gradually relaxed, es- 
pecially that self-discipline so necessary to the keeping of the heart. ‘ All 
honor and enlargement were given you,” says Clement, ‘‘ and in you was 
fulfilled the word of God to Israel, Jeshuran waxed fat and kicked.” 
What a warning is here to churches of our own day. 

But while the purest churches on earth are liable to disorder, at times, 
from the causes above named, fomented by the unseen influence of the 
Grand Enemy, they may always hope to recover the right path speedily, 
when the body is sound at heart ; that is, composed of truly spiritual mem- 
bers, united by a living faith to Christ the Head. And because it was so 
at Corinth, no lasting schism ensued. Clement knew the mighty power 
of this faith, working by love, and everywhere, in addressing the Church, 
seeks to rouse it into proper action by the most quickening examples and 
tender appeals. ‘We know,’ he says, “how many among ourselves 
have given up themselves unto bonds, that thereby they might free others 
fromthem. Others have sold themselves into bondage, that they might feed 
their brethren with the price of themselves.” * * * “‘ Let us therefore, as 
many as have transgressed by any of the suggestions of the adversary, beg 
God’s forgiveness. And as for those who have been the heads of the se- 
dition and faction among you, let them look to the common end of our 
hope.” * * * ““ Who is there among you that is generous ? Who that is com- 
passionate ? Who that has any charity? Let him say, ‘if this sedition, 
this contention, and these schisms, be upon my account, I am ready to de- 
part; to go away whithersoever ye please; and do whatsoever ye shall 
command me ; only let the flock of Christ be in peace, with the Elders 
that are set over it.? He that shall do this, shall get to himself very great 
honor in the Lord, and there is no place but what will be ready to receive 
him. For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof. These things 
they who have their conversation towards God not to be repented of, both 
have done, and will always be ready todo. acts, such as are here alluded 
to, are glorious fruits of a spiritual Christianity, and could not be heard 
with indifference by any man in the Corinthian Church having the Spirit of 
Christ. And the result shows that they were not. Clement’s remonstrances 
were successful. And in the time of Dionysius of Corinth, seventy 
years after this, we find the Church a united and flourishing body. 

Finally. This Enistle furnishes strong confirmation, that the primitive 
churches were all Baptist Churches.—We say “ confirmation,” because the 
evidence of the New Testament alone must always be regarded by Bap- 
tists as perfectly decisive of the fact; so that even if in Clement’s time we 
found traces of Pedo-Baptism, we should still firmly say, ‘“‘ To the law and 
the testimony.” But in truth, we find no such traces in Clement’s time. 
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Not the slightest allusion to Infant Baptism is found throughout this long and 
copious Epistle. And yet there were occasions, when, had it existed, it 
must of necessity have been introduced, as when twice he speaks of the 
religious duties of parents to their children, the last time quite fully 
The inference is inevitable. The practice was unknown in the churches 
of the first century. This is the inference of Mosheim and Neander, as it 
must be of every sacred reasoner and candid historian. But if Infant Bap- 
tism was then unknown, it follows that the primitive churches were all 
Baptist churches. The conclusion may be unpalatable to many ; but his- 
tory here has but one voice, and that voice is sacred. 

To the Baplist Church Catholic, then, and not the Papal, belongs the 
eloquent language of Macauley: ‘ The history of that Church joins to- 
gether the two great ages of human civilization. No other institution is 
left standing, which carries the mind back to the times when the smoke of 
sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when cameleopards and tigers bound- 
ed in the Flavian amphitheatre... She was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot on Britain—before the Frank had passed the Rhine— 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch—when idols were still 
worshiped in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in undimin- 
ished vigor, when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of 
a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London bridge, to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
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ILLINOIS UNITED BAPTIST ASSOCIATION—NO. II. 


On the 25th of May, 1804, a church of eleven members was constituted 
at Mount Tabor, Barren county, Kentucky, by Elders Alexander David- 
son and Jacob Locke, and emigrated in a body to Illinois. John Baugh, a 
licensed preacher, was ordained at the Illinois Association, in June, 1508. 
He apostatized, and finally joined the ‘‘ Reformers.”? The immigrant 
church first stopped at the New Design Settlement, and afterward removed 
to an unsettled tract of country in the northern part of St. Clair county, 
and took the name of Richland. By the old book of records which we 
have, we think that the church made some progress, kept up watchings 
regularly, was attended monthly by Elders Chance, Badgley, and other 
preachers ; had some additions yearly, until the division on the Slavery 
question in 1809, when it became weakened. One part formed the Ogle’s 
Creek Church; but a large majority re-organized, adopted the principles 
of the Friends, and founded Canteen (now Bethel) Church. From this 
body, in 1808, was formed the church of Looking-Glass Prairie. Rich- 
land Church, till 1807, belonged to the Green River Association, Kentucky. 
In 1806, Elder William Jones removed from Beaver Bridge Church, Knox 
county, East Tennessee, and settled on Wood River, near the present site 
of Upper Alton. He, with John Finlay, caused a meeting to be held for 
uniting the three divided churches of Illinois, on January 9, 1807, at the 
house of Anthony Badgley, St. Clair county. They finally adopted the 
following ‘* Summary of Principles,” which were approved by the meeting, 
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and subsequently by the churches, and became the basis of the “ Illinois 
Association.” 


PRINCIPLES. 


Ist. There is one only true God ; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2d. We believe that the Old and New Testaments are the Word of 
God, and the only rule of Faith and Practice. 

3d. We believe that by nature we are fallen and depraved creatures. 

4th. That salvation, regeneration, sanctification, and justification, are by 
the life, death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

5th. That saints will finally persevere through grace to glory. 

6th. That believer’s baptism by immersion is necessary to the receiving 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

7th. That the salvation of the righteous and punishment of the wicked 
are eternal. 

8th. We believe that no ministers ought to administer the ordinances 
until they come under the imposition of hands. 

9th. That it is our duty to be tender and affectionate to each other, and 
study the happiness of the children of God in general, and be engaged 
singularly to promote the glory of God. 

10th. We believe in election by grace. 

11th. We believe that it is our duty to commune with orderly Baptists. 

12th. That each church may keep their [its] own government as to 
them [it] may seem best. 

How an association, retaining and professing to believe and act on these 
principles, can occupy anti-missionary ground, by a virtual non-fellowship 
with the great body of Baptists in union throughout the world, we leave 
to the solution of those who can reconcile contradictions. The Association 
met twice a year—in June and October. 

On May 31, 1807, the Wood River Church was formed, of twelve 
members; and William Jones became the pastor, and so continued until 
his death, in January, 1845. The church is now nearly extinct. There 
were in this Association, in June 1807, as reported at its first regular meet- 
ing, five churches, containing, collectively, sixty-two members, and three 
ordained ministers, viz: Badgley, Chance, and Jones. Badgley and Jones 
formed a church in ** Upper Louisiana,”’ (as Missouri was then called,) by 
the name of Feefe’s Creek Church, about seventeen miles northwest of 
St. Louis. Baptized one, and found others seeking salvation. They 
then went south, to Cane Spring, near the Mississippi; constituted a 
church and ordained John Hendrikson to the ministry. He was a good 
man, but soon died. In October there were in the Association seven 
churches, one hundred and thirteen members, and twenty-two had been 
baptized since June. Robert Brazil and Edward Radcliff had been licensed 
to preach. In October 1808, Feefe’s Creek Church was admitted into 
the Association. The same year, R. Brazil was ordained pastor of 
Looking-Glass Prairie Church. He finally kept a distillery, became a sot, 
and thus died. 

Twelve miles north of St. Louis a church of nine members was formed, 
called Coldwater. T.S. Music preached to them. In June, 1809, the 
Association numbered ten churches, seven of which had pastors ; seven 
ministers, and one hundred and eighty-three members. James Lemen, jr., 
and Benjamin Ogle were licentiates, and did much good, preaching on both 
sides of the Mississippi. The Association, in June, 1809, passed the fol- 
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lowing resolution: ‘“* We believe the apostles’ mode of setting ministers 
forward in the ministry, was to find the gift in the man, and then (if 
thought fit by the presbytery) to be set at liberty by the laying on of 
hands.” 

At the session in October, 1809, the Association, after much debate in 
reference to slavery, and admitting slaveholders into fellowship, divided. 
Two papers were drawn up, the one headed, ‘‘ United Baptists ;” the other, 
“ Friends to Humanity.” A third party still held on to the ‘“ Illinois 
Union.”” About this time William Kinney was ordained in the Richland 
Creek Church; ‘‘run well” for a time, then became a worldling, a politi- 
cian, a member of the Territorial Legislature, the State Senate, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and then took the downhill course in politics, and died in Octo- 
ber, 1843. The Wood River (Mississippi) Bottom and Looking-Glass 
Prairie Churches continued on the principles of the Association; also 
Feefe’s Creek and Coldwater, in Missouri. The whole Association had 
ninety-one members. The ‘ Friends of Humanity ” met regularly uutil 
1820, when they formed themselves into the South District Association, 
and are now known by that name. The churches seemed to be broken 
into fragments, and out of these fragments were formed the Ogle’s Creek 
and Turkey Hill Churches. A small one also was organized in a frontier 
settlement called Shoal Creek. In October, 1810, the Association assumed 
a regular order, and included in Illinois six, and in Missouri two churches, 
and in all, one hundred and twenty-three members. At this time a revival 
occurred in Feefe’s Creek Church. James Renfro, a minister, a peace- 
maker, and faithful, came from Kentucky, but soon died. Another min- 
ister (Nathan Arnett) came from Tennessee, and remained a while. 

From 1812 to 1815—during which time occurred the battle of Tippe- 
canoe—the people were harassed by Indian depredations. Families were 
killed and scalped, and the inhabitants were obliged to repair to forts for 
protection. During this period, however, a church called Prairie Du 
Long, in Illinois, and Negro Fork and Boeuf, in Missouri, were organized. 
Shoal Creek Church was dispersed by the war; and Turkey Hill became 
extinct. In 1816, Mount Pleasant Church, in Boone’s Lick Settlement, in 
Missouri, joined the Association—making ten churches and two hundred 
and fifty members. In 1817, Canteen Creek and Shoal Creek, in Illinois, 
and Upper Cuivre, in Missouri, joined. Mount Pleasant and those churches 
west of the Mississippi, now formed the Missouri Association. In 1818, 
in the Illinois Association there were seven churches and one hundred and 
sixty-nine members, notwithstanding the new one formed. At this session 
we were present, and took up a collection (the first ever made in the State) 
for foreign missions. The Association opened a correspondence with the 
Board of Foreign Missions; and soon a domestic missionary society was 
formed. Jones and Badgley were appointed itinerant missionaries. The 
former for two and the latter for one month. They received sixteen dollars 
a month and traveling expenses. In 1819, Badgley formed a church in 
Greene county. The writer, being under the patronage of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, spent some time gratuitously to raise funds to pay these 
missionaries for three months’ labor. Jones did not go the next year, as 
his church opposed it. Badgley went, but no one would pay him. Both 
of these men afterwards discovered that the mission plan was a “ specu- 
lating plan,” and preached against it. It is thought that they were led 
astray by Daniel Parker and other designing men. Elder Badgley died 
December 16, 1824, aged 76. 
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The Association, after receiving a few small churches in Greene, Morgan, 
Sangamon counties, and again dismissing them to form other bodies, has con- 
tinued a lingering existence. The minutes for 1845 report five churches 
heard from, and five marked “no intelligence ;”’ four ordained ministers, 
and one hundred and six members. As ministers, Klder Thomas Ray, Gid- 
eon Simpson, John Ralls, and Silas Christler, are orderly and respectable 
men and devote considerable time in preaching to the destitute churches. 
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From the London Patriot. 


JOHN SZERSKI, THE GERMAN REFORMER. 


[In our August Number we gave a brief biography of this distinguished man. ] 

The service advertised to be held at the Rev. Ridley Herschell’s Chapel, Edge- 
ware road, was one of the most interesting in its character of any we ever remember 
attending. Hundreds sought admission, but could find no place. Ministers of all 
denominations were there, to the number, we should think, of sixty or seventy. A 
great many foreigners were present, and the most intense interest was manifested 
throughout the whole service. Szerski occupied the centre pulpit, and on each side 
were the Rev. R. Herschell, and M. La Harpe, of Geneva. 

The service commenced by singing some verses of the hymn, “ God moves in a 
mysterious way.” Szerski then read a portion of the 8th chapter of John, con- 
cluding at the 46th verse. He is a middle-aged man, thin, dark, and dressed in the 
true German costume. His face is most intelligent,and though the countenance 
is solemn and thoughtful, the eye is bright, and finely lighted up in the moment of 
excitement. The prayer he offered was beautifully simple, and though understand- 
ing nothing of English, he seemed to convey the idea of his words by his peculiarly 
appropriate action and manner. 

_After prayer by Mr. Herschell, Szerski stood forward and addressed the assembly 
as follows, Mr. Herschell giving a translation to every sentence, the substance of 
which we endeavored faithfully to record, as, we are sure, it was faithfully given. 
He took as his text: “ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” —JouN vill. 32. 

The habits, customs, and language of England are strange to me; but as regards 
the inward union, I feel at home with you, and bound up with my brethren in 
Christ in all that is precious to us. In the acknowledgment of truth, as revealed 
through Christ—in the grasping of the salvation given through him—in these 
things I am your brother; I am partaker with you of the kingdom of God; and for 
this purpose I stand here, that we may be edified together. 

I rejoice to bear testimony before you of the truth which has made me free, and 
to tell you of the liberty I have through the Gospel. This is the testimony I have 
borne in Germany, and by this thousands have been awakened from their sleep, 
and the cry, “ What must we do to be saved ?” has proceeded from many hearts to 
the Lord. Great and deep was this sleep. My own eyes were closed in it, and I 
had not seen the Lord’s glory. I looked for salvation through the work of man. 
I am born of Roman Catholic parents, and, like the Apostle Paul, my education was 
the strictest. It was early impressed on my mind, that out of the Romish Church 
there was no salvation, but that all were delivered up to hell. I was consecrated 
as a Catholic priest, and, like the Apostle, was zealous for the traditions of the 
Fathers, not thinking how they stood opposed to the Word of God. I slept, but the 
Lord awakened me. Then the warfare began in my heart. I sighed; I agonized ; 
I prayed ; and by the grace of God, truth has triumphed. Oh! dear brethren, if 
you knew the Lord’s work in me, his mercy in delivering me from the prison-house 
in which I was locked up by the machinations of men, you would praise him. 

_ According to the Roman Catholic instruction, 1 was directed to priestcraft as 
my study, and was bidden to look to the compact of priests as mediators between 
myself and my God. I ask~you, my brethren, should all the glory of Christ be 
bound up in a priesthood? If thus, is he the Redeemer of the world? is he the 
Spirit of God, blowing where it listeth ? or is he a creature set in motion by this 
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priesthood? Oh, my beloved Redeemer, what dishonor is done to thee! Worse 
than the sin of those who hanged thee on the tree! Thou art the true God; thy 
power is infinite ; it cannot be shut up by human institutions. I was to receive 
my salvation through fasting, and confession, and penance. A sinful man, by 
means of works, to justify myself! Is this the way to obtain the forgiveness of 
sins and justification before God? Does it not make the Cross of Christ of none 
effect ?. For why did a Redeemer come down to save us ? 

The feelings of our own hearts condemn these traditions. Who here could rise 
up, thanking God that he was righteous? The man, according to the Apostle, 
must be a liar. It is only the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, by which the Spirit 
quickens us, and makes us priests to God. I could not recognize this compact of 
priests. It stood between me and my Saviour ; and I could not rest till the wall of 
separation was done away. Then I looked at my friends and countrymen, bound 
by the same chains. They confessed their sins to men, and went to have forgive- 
ness pronounced on them. Sinful man was to be their judge! The judgment of men 
they feared, but not the judgment of God. I saw how the spark of conscience was 
suffocated, and there was no regulator left within the man. Thus the people were 
thrown into the arms of every evil, for they could purchase pardon. And when I 
looked on those priests, called guides to salvation, it is difficult to express my feel- 
ings; but I am not their judge. 

But judge I must, and God will judge, on the compulsory principle of their church. 
I saw the multitudes bending their knees to images and pictures, and, from dead 
saints above, salvation was sought. They took long pilgrimages to visit ancient 
relics ; and from images, moth-eaten garments, and mouldering bones, they sought 
mediation with God. And what was their conduct to men? No love existed 
amongst them. The mark of true discipleship was not with them. Thus, they 
persecuted all who were not with Rome, disturbing social happiness, undermining 
the welfare of the nation; and this spirit of persecution reigns not only in time, 
but stretches away into eternity. Every man separate from Rome was doomed to 
hell. Brother was parted from brother. How many faggot-heaps have been 
reared, how much innocent blood spilled, on this principle! And how much evil 
this hatred has wrought through many centuries! 

Beloved brethren! you live in a happy land, where this persecution dares not 
show itself. This evil I could behold no longer. It was a cursed spirit. I said, 
Who cherishes this misery ? the people? Ah! no! They long after deliverance ; 
but the priests close up the Book of books, and they tie up the eyes of the people 
that they may not see. “Wo, a threefold wo, be unto you, ye blind guides,” said 
Christ, “ which shut the kingdom of heaven against others, and yourselves enter 
not in !” 

If this system be Christianity, it isa curse; but this is not our Christianity. I 
found another. I went to the fountain—the Holy Scriptures of the truth of God. 
I searched them, and found the true testimony that is borne to Jesus Christ, and, 
through the grace and Spirit of God, I have come to the knowledge of his truth. 
I saw the words, “ Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” and, go- 
ing, I found the Lord of glory. The truth made me free. Yes—free from the 
love of power—free from the bondage of Rome—free from my load of sins. 

“There is none righteous.” This truth I found, that we are justified only through 
the grace of God and the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. This truth gave me 
strength to liberate myself. It broke the fetters that bound me, and led me to take 
on the gentle yoke of Jesus. When I looked at the wall between me and my God, 
my Father and my Redeemer, I said, I may not rest till it be removed. I cared not 
for the opinion of others, nor did I fear the anathemas of Rome, the persecutions of 
priests, the cares of poverty, and days and nights of sleepless sorrow. I had gained 
life, and it was a glorious one. God gave me power to be faithful. I was enabled 
to confess Christ before men, and the words of weakness uttered by me were made 
powerful. More than 200 congregations have freed themselves from Rome. Thank 
God that he has done this. The enemy, however, has sown tares among the wheat. 
I beseech you, pray the Lord to preserve these from the snare of the devil. 

The congregations joined the infidels, and a conflict began between true Chris- 
tianity and Pharisaism. (‘This reference is to John Ronge and his party, who are 
Rationalists in opinion.) How different are these systems! Christ is the centre 
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of one; pride and the love of power the centre of the other. One leads us close 
to the Spirit of God; the other draws us away tillit brings us to the pit. One illu- 
minates the page of Holy Writ; the other is buried in the traditions of the Fathers. 
One inspires love to the brethren; the other teaches hatred and revenge. One 
says, Worship God ; the other gives homage to man. 

Brethren! watch and be steadfast. Look to the end of your salvation. Work 
while it is called to day, while the gracious sun is shining on us. Remember, the 
night cometh. The seed-time is short, the harvest is long. I would say to those 
now present who may be shut up in the Romish system, Prove yourselves. Open 
your eyes to the truth as it isin Christ. The priests only bribe the imagination, 
but leave the heart cold. Do not be afraid because some great men belong to the 
system. They do not know the evils of man’s church. It brings, to some, benefit 
on earth. Seek not the man (the Pope) who says in his own temple, I am God. 
Seek union with Jesus Christ. Amen. 

At the close of this deeply interesting address, Mr. Herschell offered prayer, and 
then made some remarks in reference to the Reformer; and spoke in strong terms 
of the great neglect evinced by the leaders of the Union movement to the claims 
that Szerski had upon their sympathy and fraternal recognition. 

Szerski was warmly greeted by the congregation, the chief part of whom would 
not leave the chapel without giving him the right hand of fellowship. 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE CLOSING YEAR. 


ANOTHER year has nearly expired, and ere we shall be permitted to address yon 
again through this humble sheet, it will have gone, no more to return. How true 
it is, that “time, once past, never returns.” “The moment which is lost, is lost 
forever.” When we take a retrospective view of the manner in which we have 
spent our time during the year which has nearly passed, we involuntarily exclaim, 
Oh, that I could recall the moments which have fled !—how would I improve them 
to the glory of God!—how would I make amends for my unfaithfulness !—how 
would I redeem the time! But such wishes and promises avail nothing. Our mis- 
spent time and our neglected duties, “even every idle word,” will come up before 
us when we approach the judgment seat, and will condemn us, unless it shall be 
found that we have repented of all our sins and received the pardoning mercy of 
our Heavenly Father. 

Many interesting and solemn reflections at this moment press upon the mind of 
the writer : How short is human life !—how many of our readers, prepared or un- 
prepared, have gone into the eternal world during the past year ?—how many will 
go during the year which we are soon to commence ?—have these pages done as 
much good as they ought ?—have we faithfully warned the saint and sinner ? 
Perhaps this year will be the last in which we shall have an opportunity to exhort 
our fellow-men in reference to their souls !—perhaps even this year the writer will 
meet many of his readers at the bar of God!—is he prepared for death, judgment, 
and eternity ?—are his readers prepared? How valuable the soul, and how import- 
ant to be instrumental in securing its salvation! 

We have not space nor time to consider all of these solemn inquiries. Let us for 
a few moments contemplate one—the Brevity of Life, and some practical lessons of 
wisdom to be derived from such a view. The extreme shortness of life is strikingly 
manifested, continually, around us. Our bills of mortality exhibit large numbers of 
middle-aged, youth, and especially those of still more tender age, who have in one 
short year been called away by death. There is not, perhaps, a single home where 
these pages are perused, which has not been, at some time, and perhaps is now, 
shrouded in mourning. How many of you can remember a beloved child, an 
honored parent, a brother, a sister, or a dear companion, whose soul has returned to 
its Maker? The tender ties which bound them to our hearts have been rent in 
sunder. How few, comparatively, live until they are aged! How sad one feels 


| even to Count the new made graves in a single town or city! But what will be our 


view of the brevity of life and the ravages of death, when we consider the multi- 
tudes in the world who are constantly passing from the shores of time. ‘The com- 
mon age of man, as an individual, is threescore years and ten; but when we 
speak of mankind at large, we must consider their lives as much more brief. It has 
been ascertained that a generation leaves the stage of action once in about thirty 
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years. Eight hundred millions of human beings go to meet their Judge in about thir- 
ty years: twenty-seven millions every year; more than two millions every month; 
seventy-four thousand every day; three thousand every hour; and more than fifty 
every minute. How short is life! We only, as it were, commence our existence, 
and then we must plunge into the ocean of eternity. We have not time to become 
acquainted with the world in which we live, nor even fully with our own corporeal, 
intellectual, or moral powers: we just begin to look into the works of God, and are 
called away. 

Suppose we compare our lives with endless ages. Suppose we are to live a hun- 
dred years—though very few reach that age—and compare it with a part of eternity 
—one hundred years in time, with ten billions in that world to which we are going. 
The former will only be the one hundred thousand millionth part of the latter. 
What a point is our life, when compared with such a number! But ten billions of 
years scarcely begin to include eternity. When billions and billions of billions of 
years shall have passed, it will be but just begun. Then what is our short life! 
Still men seem to act as though it were their whole existence. We are not aware 
that time is short, until our earthly career is almost closed—when perhaps it is too 
late to prepare for the life which is to come. 

But what lessons of wisdom may we learn from a proper contemplation of the 
shortness of time ? 

We should learn how frail we are—how precarious is health and life. Often 
have we seen the relative—the dear friend in health to-day, but to-morrow upon a 
dying bed: we have seen the glow of health fade from his cheek—the penetrating 
eye look dull—the athletic frame become feeble—the calm, judicious mind become 
insane. ‘Thus we may end our days. Every moment we are liable to fall by the 
cold hand of Death. Some accident—the pestilence which walketh in darkness, 
or the midnight assassin, may suddenly close our earthly existence. We should 
feel that we are mortal. We are surely hastening to the grave, and it is entirely 
through the mercy of our Heavenly Father that we have not yet been consigned to 
the tomb. We should learn to prepare for the worst. If we were to pass through 
some dangerous and trying scenes, how unwise not to prepare for them. We are 
surrounded by spiritual dangers.in life: the cold waters of death will soon dash 
over us. Let us, then, be prepared for the king of terrors in his most appalling 
form, and all will be well. We shall be safe whether we perish in the flames, are 
buried in the billows of the ocean, or breathe out our lives in the consoling embraces 
of our friends. A view of the shortness of time should teach us not to place our 
affections supremely wpon the things of earth. We are to remain here, at the long- 
est, but a short time. When the dread messenger shall come, whether it be soon, 
or after many years, we must go. Our earthly treasures we must leave; the honors 
or pleasures of the world will be of no avail; our friends, though very dear, can- 
not go with us; all the tender ties of nature must be severed. ‘Then let us place 
our supreme affections on Jesus, our Saviour. 

We should learn to become familiar with contemplations of death and eternal 

scenes. 'They may be gloomy to the sinner, but will not to the faithful Christian. 
Death is the close of his sorrows and the beginning of his heavenly joy. But alas! 
how can that individual meet the king of terrors who fears to die, or even to think 
of death, and never prepares for another world? How awful will be his final 
struggle! We should learn that not only ourselves, but our friends around us, are 
hastening to the grave; and that they have immortal spirits to be saved or lost. 
‘They are careless—sleeping upon the very brink of the dismal pit of their destruc- 
tion. Let us endeavor to be instrumental in saving their souls, before it shall be 
forever too late. 
_ Finally, we ought to learn that we are not only pressing onward to death and 
judgment, but to an eternity of unspeakable happiness or inconceivable’ woe. All 
of our actions have a tendency to prepare us for the one or the other. We are 
either serving God, or sinning against Him: we are unavoidably approaching 
heaven or hell. We are in the hands of God, and cannot be freed from his 
Almighty power if we would. We must be either happy or miserable; and as we 
are liable every moment to die, and our fate to be sealed forever, how important 
that we should think of the shortness of time, and of the importance of preparing 
to experience those joys which eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, and heart 
hath not conceived. 
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Condensed Reviews. 


Morninc and Eventne Exercises For THE CLoset, by Rev. Wittiam Jay— 
New Edition. pp. 431. New York, Harper & Brothers. Price, $1,25. (How 
very cheap !) 

Every disciple of Christ who wishes to cultivate the principle of piety implanted 
in his heart, and who loves the place where he can hold sweet communion with his 
Blessed Master, will be pleased with the writings of William Jay. He was a holy 
man, and wrote from the fullness of his heart; he was a man of prayer, and could 
give suitable directions to those who would offer fervent supplications to their 
Heavenly Father. 

The work before us contains spiritual reflections upon appropriate passages of 
Scripture for every morning and evening in the year. 

Jay’s arrangement is superior to others of a similar kind, as the import of the 
textual motto at the commencement of each exercise is more fully expressed—there 
is a greater variety of subjects, and more selections are taken from those parts of 
the sacred volume which are less observed and improved. 

The author studied brevity, and acknowledges that his labors were much 
more arduous than he at first anticipated. He has presented seven hundred and 
thirty exercises, and has endeavored to make as much variety as possible, by intro- 
ducing numerous illustrations from nature. 

Here are passages of Scripture and reflections upon them, which will apply to 
individuals under all circumstances in life. Especially are some of these consoling 
to the afflicted, who love to retire to their closets for that comfort which the world 
cannot give. How cheering in that retired and solemn place, to peruse and contem- 
plate the pious aspirations contained in this volume. 


Tue Scripture Text Boor. Second Edition. New York, Lewis Colby & Co’ 

This is a valuable help to ministers of the gospel, Sabbath-school teachers, and 
even to families in general. It is a reprint from the English edition, originally 
compiled by the Religious Tract and Book Society for Ireland, in connection with 
the united Church of England and Ireland. 

It contains in a cheap and convenient form, a collection of the most important pas- 
sages of Scripture upon almost every religious subject which could be desired. 
When one wishes, perhaps in haste, to find proof texts upon any particular doctrine, 
how much time and labor are saved by spending a few shillings for snch a work as 
this! Hundreds of clergymen, who, without such a help, as the sabbath has ap- 
proached, have toiled in vain to find those Scripture references which they desired, 
can testify to the truth of these remarks. Even the Concordance, though very use- 
ful, will not supply the place of this book. By the former, we are obliged to collect 
isolated passages; but in the latter we find the proofs all conveniently arranged to- 
gether under their appropriate heads. For instance, if we are desirous to collect 
passages relating to communion of the Lord’s Supper, we have only to turn to the 
word, which can readily be found by the alphabetical arrangement of subjects, and 
there we have the most important passages in reference to it—thus : 

Prefigured, Ex. xii. 21-28. 1 Cor. v. 7-8. 

Instituted. Matthew xxvi. 26. 1 Cor. ii. 23. 

Object of. Luke xxii.18. 1 Cor. xi. 24, 26. 

Is (emblematically) the communion of the body and blood of Christ. 1 Cor. - 
x. 18. 

Both bread and wine are necessary to be received in. Mat. xxvi. 27. 
1 Cor. xi. 26. 

Self-examination commanded before partaking of it. 1 Cor. xi. 28, 31. 

Newness of heart and life necessary to the worthy partaking of. 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

Partakers of, should be wholly separate unto God. 1 Cor. x. 21. 

Was continually partaken of, by the primitive church. Acts ii. 42. xx. 7. 

Unworthy partakers of, 

Are guilty of the body and blood of Christ. 1 Cor, xi. 27. 

Discern not the Lord’s body. 1 Cor. xi. 29. 

Are visited with judgments. 1 Cor. xi. 30, 
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What an array of passages upon one general subject, and all collected together. 
The work is equally rich in reference to nearly every subject which one could wish. 
It is very neatly printed in small type, and is emphatically, Multum in parvo. 


First Boox in Latin. Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by 
Joun McCuintocr, A.M. and Grorce KR. Crooxs, A.M. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 


Great improvement has been made within a few years in the study of the Class- 
ics. We can well remember when we were required by able professors to spend 
three or four weeks in committing the Latin and Greek grammars, without under- 
standing the application of a single principle contained in them. But those days 
are past. The student is now directed to apply the principles as he proceeds. 
This is undoubtedly the true method. 'The learner should, at first, rather consider 
the grammar as a book of reference, and go to it for that assistance which he can- 
not dispense with; in translating and parsing. By taking such a course he soon 
becomes somewhat familiar with the phenomena of the language, and then he may 
be directed to commit his grammar, and he will do it with facility, pleasure, and 
perfect success. 

In the work under consideration, a similar plan has been pursued. It is divided 
into four parts. 

The first contains a partial exhibition of the forms of words, including as 
many grammatical principles as the beginner needs to analyze the simple exer- 
cises which he there finds. In part third we find the exhibition of the forms of 
words to be more complete. The exercises also require more power of analysis, 
and a greater knowledge of the grammar. 

The Third and Fourth parts contain summary views of the different parts of 
speech, and of the Rules of Syntax. These are very convenient and useful for re- 
ference. ‘Then follow Appendices containing Prosody, various tables, word-ma- 
king, and more extended Reading Lessons. The work closes with Latin-English 
and English-Latin Vocabularies. 

On the whole, we consider it as a most excellent work for beginners. 


Tue Baptist Lisrary; A Republication of Standard Baptist Works. New York: 
Lewis Colby & Co. 


Three numbers of this valuable work have just been laid upon our table. The 
first (Sept.) contains a general view of Baptism, by Thomas Westlake ; a Scripture 
Manual upon the Ordinance of Baptism, by Samuel Wilson—with a biographical 
sketch of the author, by Dr. Cone; Biographical Anecdotes ; A Vindication of the 
Baptists from the charge of Bigotry, by Abraham Booth—fine ; Biographies of Samuel 
Harris, John Gano, Lewis Lunsford, Samuel Stillman. It closes with a part of the 
History of Baptists in New England, from 1602 to 1804, by Isaac Backus. No. 2 
(Oct.) closes the interesting History of Baptists in New England; contains the 
Watery War, Pengilly’s Guide to Baptism, and commences Fuller on Communion. 
No. 3 (Nov.) completes Fuller, gives biographies of twenty-seven distinguished Bap- 
tist worthies, and commences Booth’s admirable examination of Pedo-Baptism, on 
the principles, concessions and reasonings of the most learned Pedo-Baptists. 

The Baptist Library will be completed in 12 numbers, and will make a volume of 
more than 1300 pages. It should be in every Baptist family. 


JetER’s Memoir of Mrs. Suuck has just been published by Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln—a beautiful work, to which we shall refer again. 


JAouthlyn WMecoryd. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—CONTINUED. 


After a long discussion upon this subject, (a Doctrinal Basis) we were brought to 
the final vote, and it was carried in its favor almost unanimously, when we had 
another scene of joy—for it was found we were far more united in doctrine than 
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which we sung in the fullness of our joy, and gave thanks to God, and adjourned. 
The Doctrinal Basis, with its explanation, is as follows : 

“J. That the parties composing the Alliance shall be such persons only as hold 
and maintain what are usually understood to be evangelical views, in regard to the 
matters of doctrine understated, viz : 

“1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

“2. The right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“3. The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of Persons therein. 

“4, The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall. 

“5. The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of atonement for sinners of 
mankind, and his mediatorial intercession and reign. 

“<6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

_“%. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the 
sinner. 

“8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judgment of 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

“9. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and per- 
petuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

“It is, however, distinctly declared, First, that this brief summary is not to be 
regarded, in any formal or ecclesiastical sense, as a creed or confession, nor the 
adoption of it as involving an assumption of the right authoritatively to define the 
limits of Christian brotherhood, but simply as an indication of the class of persons 
whom it is desirable to embrace within the Alliance. Second, That the selection of 
certain tenets, with the omission of others, is not to be held as implying that the 
former constitute the whole body of important truth, or that the latter are unim- 

ortant. 

“IJ. That the Alliance is not to be considered as an alliance of denominations, 
or branches of the church, but of individual Christians, each acting on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

“Til. That in the prosecution of the present attempt, it is distinctly declared, that 
no compromise of the views of any member, or sanction of those of others, on the 
points wherein they differ, is either required or expected ; but that all are held as 
free as before to maintain and advocate their religious convictions with due forbear- 
ance and brotherly love. 

“JV. That it is not contemplated that this Alliance should assume or aim at the 
character of a new ecclesiastical organization, claiming and exercising the functions 
of a Christian church. Its simple and comprehensive object, it is strongly felt, may 
be successfully promoted without interfering with, or disturbing the order of, any 
branch of the Christian church to which its members may respectively belong. 

“'V. That while the formation of this Alliance is regarded as an important step 
towards the increase of Christian union, it is acknowledged as a duty incumbent on 
all its members carefully to abstain from pronouncing any uncharitable judgment 
upon those who do not feel themselves in a condition to give it their sanction. 

“VI. That the members of this Alliance earnestly and affectionately recommend 
to each other in their own conduct, and particularly in their own use of the press, 
carefully to abstain from and put away all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil speaking, with all malice; and in all things in which they may yet 
differ from each other, to be kind, tender-hearted, forbearing one another in love, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven them ; in every- 
thing seeking to be followers of God, as dear children, and to walk in love, as 
Christ also has loved them.” 

Having completed its doctrinal basis, the Conference proceeded next to set forth 
the Objects of the Alliance. They are as follows : 

“J, That inasmuch as this proposal for union originated, in a great degree, in the 
sense very generally entertained among Christians, of their grievous practical neg- 
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lect of our Lord’s ‘new commandment’ to his disciples, to ‘love one another,’ in 
which offence the members of the Alliance desire, with godly sorrow, to acknow- 
ledge their full participation—it ought to form one chief object of the Alliance to 
deepen in the minds of its own members, and, through their influence, to extend 
among the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ generally, that conviction of sin, and 
short-coming in this respect, which the blessed Spirit of God seems to be awakening 
throughout his church; in order that, humbling themselves more and more before 
the Lord, they may be stirred up to make full confession of their guilt at all suitable 
times, and to implore, through the merits and intercession of their merciful Head 
and Saviour, forgiveness of their past offences, and Divine grace to lead them to the 
better cultivation of that brotherly affection which is enjoined upon all who, loving 
the Lord Jesus Christ, are bound also to love one another, for the truth’s sake which 
dwelleth in them. | 

“I. That the great object of the Evangelical Alliance be, to aid in manifesting, 
as far as practicable, the unity which exists among the true disciples of Christ ; to 
promote their union by fraternal devotional intercourse ; to discourage all envyings, 
strifes, and divisions ; to impress upon Christians a deeper sense of the great duty 
of obeying our Lord’s command, to ‘ love one another !’ and to seek the full accom- 
ean se of His prayer, ‘ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and 

in thee ; that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” 

“Til. That, in furtherance of this object the Alliance shall receive such informa- 
tion respecting the progress of vital religion in all parts of the world as Christian 
brethren may be disposed to communicate ; and that a correspondence be opened and 
maintained with Christian brethren in different parts of the world, especially with 
those who may be engaged amidst peculiar difficulties and opposition, in the cause 
of the gospel, in order to afford them all suitable encouragement and sympathy, and 
to diffuse an interest in their welfare. 

“TV. That, in subserviency to the same great object, the Alliance will endeavor 
to exert a beneficial influence on the advancement of evangelical Protestantism, and 
on the counteraction of Infidelity, of Romanism, and of such other forms of super- 
stition, error, and profaneness, as are most prominently opposed to it, especially the 
desecration of the Lord’s day; it being understood that the different branches of the 
Alliance be left to adopt such methods of prosecuting these great ends, as may to 
them appear most in accordance with their respective circumstances, all at the 
same time pursuing them in the spirit of tender compassion and love. 

“In promoting these and similar objects, the Alliance contemplates chiefly the 
stimulating of Christians to such efforts as the exigencies of the case may demand, 
by publishing its views in regard to them, rather than accomplishing these views by 
any general organization of its own.” 

After declaring the Objects of the Alliance, the Conference agreed to the follow- 
ing five articles in relation to the completion of the details of its organization : 

“J. That whereas brethren from the continents of Europe and America, as well 
as in this country, are unable, without consultation with their countrymen, to settle 
all the arrangements for their respective countries, it is expedient to defer the final 
and complete arrangement of the details of the Evangelical Alliance, of which the 
foundation has now been laid, till another General Conference. 

“TJ. That the Alliance consist of all such members of this Conference, and mem- 
bers and corresponding members of the divisions of the Provisional Committee as 
shall adhere to the principles and objects of the Alliance. Persons may be admitted 
to membership of the Alliance by consent of all the District Organizations, or by a 
vote of a General Conference, and to membership of any District Organization by 
such mode as each District Organization may determine. 

“II. That the members of the Alliance be recommended to form District Organ- 
izations in such manner as shall be most in accordance with the peculiar circum- 
stances of each district. Provided, however, first, that neither the Alliance, nor the 
respective District Organizations, shall be held responsible for the proceedings of 
any District Organization; secondly, that no member of any District Organization 
shall, as such, be a member of the Alliance ; and, thirdly, that whenever a District 
Organization shall be formed, the members of the Alliance, within that District, 
shall act collectively in its formation. That, in furtherance of the above plan, it be 
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recommended, for the present, that a District Organization be formed in each of the 
following districts, viz : 

“1. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“2. The United States of America. 

“3, France, Belgium, and French Switzerland. 

“4, 'The North of Germany. 

. The South of Germany, and German Switzerland. 

**6, British North America. 

“7, The West Indies. 

“ And that additional District Organizations be from time to time recognized as 
such by the concurrence of any three previously existing branches. 

“TV. That an official correspondence be maintained between the several District 
Organizations, and that Reports of their proceedings be interchanged, with a view 
to co-operation and encouragement in their common object. 

“'V. That a General Conference be held at such time and place, and consist of 
such members of the Alliance, as, by correspondence between the District Organi- 
zations, and under the guidance of Divine Providence, shall hereafter be determined 
by their unanimous concurrence. Provided first, that any member of the Alliance, 
who was entitled to attend this Conference, and shall retain his membership, shall 
be entitled to attend the next also; and, secondly, that all questions relating to the 
convening of it shall be determined by such members only of the District Organiza- 
tions as shall also be members of the Alliance. A Conference of any two or more 
of the District Organizations may be held by mutual agreement.” 

Having adopted these, and passed the usual resolutions of devotion and thanks, 
the Conference enjoyed a sweet season in religious exercises, after which Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley Smith declared it dissolved. # 

Thus have the different evangelical Protestant denominations of Christians exhi- 
bited to the world their unity; a unity created in the heart by the Holy Spirit. 
Rome’s union is without, Protestant’s union is within. Rome’s union is in her 
forms and ceremonies; Protestant’s in the spiritual affections of “the new man.” 
Rome’s union is effected by compulsion and restraint; Protestant’s by freedom and 
the truth. Upon this basis have they reared their standard, and unfurled their ban- 
ner. On it, in flaming capitals, is printed : 

IN RADICALS, UNITY ; 
IN CIRCUMSTANTIALS, LIBERTY ; 
IN ALL, CHARITY. 

Let Rome behold it! Let Infidels see it!—and let Christians adore and pray, 
“That they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


Amuerst Cottece.—The Hon. Abbot Lawrence, of Boston, has made a dona- 
tion of $1,000 towards the erection of a fire-proof Cabinet and Observatory, which 
it is proposed to build on the hill in front of Amherst College. 


Rev. Stephen Remington has accepted the call of the Stanton street Baptist 
church, New York. 


THe Covineton INsTITUTION is in prosperous cperation. An additional Professor 
is expected in a few days. 


Revivats or Reticion.—Accounts of the precious out-pourings of the Holy 
Spirit, and large additions to the churches continue to multiply, from different parts 
of the country, particularly in the South-Western States. ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama are more specially favored in this respect hitherto than the other 
States. They are already reckoning the fruits by hundreds, if nct by thousands, 
which have been gathered within the last few weeks. May those so richly blest be 
kept humble, watchful, and faithful to their increasing responsibilities ; and may 
we all encourage ourselves to look to Him, who alone can revive us again that His 
people may rejoice in Him! 


AMERICAN AND Foreign Brstz Socrery.—The Periodical Paper for Oct. has 
come to hand, more than usually rich in the inspiriting information it contains 
from the wide field embraced in its purview. Jn France and Germany, in Central 
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America, in India and Greece, the calls for Scriptures and encouragements to their 
dissemination are most cheering. The receipts for the first five months of the pre- 
sent year amount to about $12,000. An earnest appeal is made for increased con- 
tributions, which are now greatly needed. | 

Tue Home Misston Reports FRoM Orecon, dated in April last, are of an en- 
couraging character. Our missionaries after the endurance of many toils, expo- 
sures and privations, seem to be full of hope, and even joy. Let us remember them 
in our prayers and contributions. 


MONTHLY LIST. 
Deaths of Baptist Ministers. Churches Constituted. 
J. Stephens, South Trenton, Oneida Co. | New Haven, (Colored) Ct. Oct. 9. 
N. Y 


es Towanda, Bradford Co. Pa. Oct. 14. 
J. Rogers, Winchester, Scott Co. Ga. 


Oct. 14. 
Ordinations. 
W.H. Parm, Clinton, La. Apr. 19. 
M. T. Yates, Raleigh, N. C. Oct. 18, asa Dedications. 


missionary to China. 


A. Gale, Ware Village, Mass. Nov. 11. || Suffield, Ct. Nov. 17. 


Miscellaneous. 


OBSOLETE IDEA. 


One of the errors of a darker age was the belief that the training of a woman’s 
intellectual nature unsphered her for the common purposes of life. If so, it was a 
defect of education ; for a well-balanced mind derives its finer impulses and aspira- 
tions from the domestic relations. But even in this golden era of woman’s influ- 
ence, she is often the victim of those narrow theorists who adapt their system to one 
aspect only of her nature, as it may happen to agree with their own peculiar tastes 
and prejudices. If her value is to be graduated by her domestic uses alone, life to 
her, in its highest sense, must be “a world without a sun,” where she will hence- 
forth 

“ Roll round in earth’s diurnal course 


With rocks and stones and trees!” 


But if her mental faculties receive a disproportionate share of cultivation, a woman’s 
real dignity and happiness are sacrificed to a false standard of taste and knowledge 
which seals up all the sweetest fountains of tenderness and sympathy, and condemns 
her to a lot far more sad to see than the barren and sordid toil of a mere house- 
keeper. 

But the “shadows gray and old” of hereditary prejudice and error, and the con- 
flicting systems of present theorists, are gradually receding before a juster estimate 
of woman’s real position in the scale of being. When her three-fold nature shall 
receive the simultaneous cultivation which will elevate the imperishable graces of a 
nobler life above the brilliant charms of mere physical sense, and the dignity of her 
mission in a world of trial and duty, and her own high destiny hereafter shall sur- 
round her with a purer effulgence, 


“ Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt,” 
she will then exhibit those.proportions of soul, mind and heart which should “ best 
distinguish ” the sex 
“ In whom all busy offices unite 
With all fine functions that afford delight.”—S. P. G. 
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POWER OF RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED IN CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
EXTREME DANGER. 


A minister says: “Some few years since I was preaching at Plymouth, when a 
Tequest was sent to the pulpit to this effect: ‘The thanksgiving of this congrega- 
tion is desired to Almighty God, for the merciful escape from shipwreck of the cap- 
tain, passengers and crew of the West Indiaman, during the late awful tempest.’ 
The following day I went on board the vessel, accompanied by some pious friends 
from shore ; and in conversation with the passengers, a lady thus expressed her- 
self: ‘Oh! sir, what an invaluable blessing must personal religion be. Never did 
I see it more exemplified than in my poor negress, Ellen, during the dreadful storm. 
When we were tossed to the heavens and sunk again to the depths, and expecting 
every succeeding wave would break over the vessel and entomb us all, my mind was 
in a horrible state ; I was afraid to die; I could not think of appearing before God 
but in dread dismay—Ellen would come to me and say, with all possible composure, 
‘ Never mind, Missey ; look to Jesu Christ ; he giv—he rule de sea—be prepared 
to die.” And when, sir, we neared the shore, and were at a loss to know on what 
part of the coast we were, fearing every moment to be dashed to atoms on the rocks, 
my rind was still in a most distracted state. I feared to die; I knew nothing of 
religion. Poor Ellen, with the same composure as before, came to me, and said, 
‘Don’t be fear, Missey ; look to Jesu Christ ; he de rock ; no shipwreck on dat rock ; 
he save to de utmost. Don’t be fear, Missey—look to Jesu Christ.’ I determined, 
I trust in Divine strength, that if we reached the shore in safety, I would seek to 
possess that religion which supported the heart of a poor negro in the midst of such 
dreadful circumstances.’ Of course,” continued the minister, “I wished to see this 
poor yet rich African. She was called to the cabin ; but as I desired our conver- 
sation to be heard by the sailors, I requested her to go on deck, which she did, and 
we followed. 

Min.—* Well, Ellen, I am glad to find that you know something of Jesus.” 

Ellen.—* Jesu Christ, Massa, oh! he be very good to my soul. Jesu Christ—oh ! 
he be very dear to me.” 


Min.—* How long is it, Ellen, since you first knew the Saviour, who is so pre- 
cious to you ?” 

Ellen.—* Why, Massa, some time ago me hear Massa Kitching preach about de 
blessed Jesu. He say to we black people, blessed Jesu come down from the good 
world; he pity we poor sinners. We die or he die; he die dat we nodie. He suf- 
fer on the cross; he spill precious blood for we poor sinners. Me feel me sinner ; 


me cry, me pray to Jesu, and he save me by precious blood. Oh! Jesu Christ very 
good; he save me.” 


Min.— And when did you see Mr. Kitching last, Ellen ?” 

Ellen.—* Mr. Kitching, sir; de fever take him; he lie bed; he. call we black 
people his children. He say, ‘ Come round de bed, my children—I go to God. Meet 
me before my God ;’ and den he fall asleep.” 

Min.— Oh, then, Ellen, Mr. Kitching is dead—is he 2” 

Ellen.—* Dead, sir! Oh, no, Massa Kitching no die ; he fell asleep, and he 
sleep till de trumpet of de archangel wake he up, and den he go up to God. Massa 
_ Kitching no die—he fall asleep !” 

Enviable Christianity! which enables a poor “African to regard death as a sleep 
from which the Archangel’s trump will awake, and summon to the eternal society 
_ and enjoyment of that precious Redeemer who having not seen, we hope we love. 
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Obituary. 


Diep, in Hopkinton, R. I. on the 18th Sept., Hon. Daniel Babcock, aged 84 years. 
Judge B. was a consistent and devoted professor of religion for more than 59 years, 
58 of which he held the office of deacon, and in all his public and private life, 
adorned his profession as a Christian and practical philanthropist. In him the poor 

always found a friend, and as a kind and able counsellor his name and his friendly 
offices will be long held in grateful remembrance. He bore his last protracted and 
)extremely painful illness with exemplary patience, and remarked to a friend that 
“the prospect beyond the grave looked bright.” 


| 
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Poetry. 


THE CHURCH PANTING FOR REVIVING. GRACE. 


HYMN S. M. HOSEA X. 12. 


’Tis time to seek the Lord, 
For now he hides his face ; 

And drooping plants and parched fields 
Cry out for showers of grace. 


"Tis time to seek the Lord, 
With brokenness of heart ; 

For Zion’s aggravated sins 
Have bid her Lord depart. 


*Tis time to seek the Lord, 
And sow in righteousness, 

Till God once more shall own his word, 
And crown it with success. 


Oh, let us seek the Lord, 
Till he shall come and rain 

On drooping plants and parched fields, 
And make them bloom again. 


Then shall we cease to mourn, 
When all the fields are white ; 

Oh, then in mercy shall we reap 
And joy our souls delight. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMBSTONE OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 

H’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow: 

Dust to its narrow house beneath— 
Soul to its place on high— 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS .—No. I. 


[In accordance with the promise made to our readers in October last, we will now 
commence a series of articles upon this subject, to be illustrated by engravings. | 


Ir is a mournful fact, that the exhibition of purity and holiness in the 
world has, in all ages, raised the hand of persecution against the people of 
God. The unsanctified look upon moral loveliness in their fellow-men as 
a superstitious regard for that which is of small importance, or as hypocri- 
sy, or as the result of spiritual pride ; and when the pious man fearlessly 
maintains the holy doctrines of the cross, and faithfully warns the ungodly 
to beware of those creeds which are designed to lead him away from 
Heaven and ruin his soul, the most inveterate hatred often rankles in his 
bosom. He is conscious that those who entreat him to repent are holier 
than he, and unkindly permits his heart to rise in the greatest opposition 
to his best friends, on account of their superior excellence. How strange 
that guilt and sin should persecute innocence and loveliness wherever per- 
ceived! But so it has been, and probably will be until the final consum- 
mation of all things, when the righteous shall be separated forever from the 
wicked. No goodness has ever appeared upon the earth which has not 
been opposed by sinful men. Even the blessed kingdom of the Saviour 
was established amid persecution and blood and death. Still its friends 
were not disheartened. Jesus cheerfully hung upon the cross ; the Apos- 
tles anticipated and experienced similar persecutions and sorrows. Hun- 
dreds of martyrs embraced the stake, or expired in severer agonies, for the 
sake of Jesus and his cause. The host of early disciples put on the armor 
of God, and fought manfully even unto death. Aided by Heaven, they 
applied their various levers to that stone which was cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands, and it rolled onward upon the ruin of all opposers. 
While the miser sought for gold, the man of pleasure for transient delight, 
the scholar for literary fame, the conqueror for fading laurel-wreaths and 
earthly crowns of royalty, they sought to add’ new triumphs to the cause 
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of their crucified Redeemer. So it has been, to some extent, in all ages 
of the world. Nero and Domitian and Trajan; the opposers of Luther and 
Calvin and Melancthon ; Voltaire and Gibbon and Paine; and many others, 
have endeavored to destroy Christianity, but have not been successful. 

Persecutions have usually been general in their character, and directed 
indiscriminately against all Christians, of every sect. Baptists, as well as 
others, have been the innocent victims of their malicious foes. Our object 
is to enumerate some of those who have suffered, and speak of the affect- 
ing circumstances which attended their sorrows and untimely death. Here 
it seems to be necessary to remark that our denomination traces its origin 
back to the days of the Apostles. Some of our opponents have asserted 
that it originated with the fanatics of Munster, about 1522; but in this they 
are mistaken. The first instance of sprinkling or pouring is that of Nova- 
tian, A. b. 251, as related by Eusebius. Baptism was considered as a sav- 
ing ordinance ; and if an individual were unable to be immersed, he was 
allowed to be sprinkled as he lay upon his bed. This was the case with 
Novatian. Baptism was practiced from the time of the institution of the 
ordinance until the third century, when sprinkling and pouring were intro- 
duced; and as we have no account of either being in existence before that 
time, immersion must have been universally practiced. The voice of his- 
tory upon this subject is one and incontrovertible. | Of course, the Apos- 
tles, and all the early Christians, were, most surely, Baptists. John was; 
in reality, the first Baptist, in name as well as practice. Whatever might 
have been the custom of the Jews and heathen nations, in regard to their 
ablutions, these rites were not of Divine authority. John was the first per- 
son divinely appointed to administer this ordinance. He was also the first 
Baptist who suffered martyrdom. 

We will, then, commence with him, and present a brief view of his life, 
sufferings and death. This distinguished harbinger of our Saviour was 
born about six months before the Babe of Bethlehem. Previous to his ap- 
pearance thick clouds of moral darkness rested upon the favored people 
ofGod. The life and soul of undefiled religion seemed to have departed 
from priest and people. The former were enshrouded in their habiliments 
of self-righteousness ; and the latter were dead in respect to living piety. 
The old dispensation was about to pass away, and the new abvut to be 
ushered in. At this important crisis John, who was the son of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, the former a priest of the course of Abia, and the latter a 
daughter of Aaron, appeared. His birth was miraculous,* and his life re- 
markable. The spirit of prophecy came upon his father, and he exclaim- 
ed: “Thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest.” As 
he grew in stature he waxed strong in spirit, and soon retired to a desert 
place, practiced great abstinence and self-denial, fed upon locusts and wild 


* Luke, Chap. I. 7 Luke i. 76. 
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honey, restrained his passions, and gained that independent boldness and 
mental power which were such striking characteristics in his life. He de- 
clared himself to be “‘ the voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 

When he was thirty years of age, he began, with energy and zeal, to 
proclaim repentance. His appearance was singular, for his raiment was 
camel’s hair, and he had a leathern girdle about his loins. As the Jews were 
expecting the Messiah to appear about this time as an earthly prince, they 
went in great numbers to listen to the exhortations of this strange being. 
Judea and Jerusalem went out to him, and many of them were baptized. 
He demanded repentance as a requisite to baptism; and the candidates for 
that holy ordinance, it is said, “‘confessed their sins.” John and his min- 
istry received from the people such marked regard, that the Sanhedrim 
were moved with envy, and sent to ask him who he was. He humbly 
declared that he was not the Christ ; but a preacher in the wilderness. 
They reproached him for assuming so much authority as to baptize. He 
was far from being offended, but meekly explained to them the object of his 
mission. While the Pharisees endeavored to attract attention to themselves, 
John was desirous to elevate Jesus Christ, and sought no honor for him- 
self. The next day after his interview with the Sanhedrim he exclaimed, 
as he saw the Saviour approaching, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.’? ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
John became so distinguished as a preacher, that even Herod Antipas, Te- 
trarch of Galilee, was influenced to listen to his instructions. He heard at- 
tentively, although he was then living in a most wicked and adulterous 
manner. When John, however, fearlessly and severely rebuked his sin- 
ful course, the haughty and self-condemned tyrant became enraged, and 
cast him into prison. But even there, we believe, he enjoyed the presence 
of Him whom he had so faithfully preached, while Herodias, stung to the 
heart by his reproofs, meditated his ruin. The natal day of Herod ar- 
rived, which he had been accustomed to celebrate with splendor. Hero- 
dias sent her daughter, dressed in the most attractive manner, to dance before 
him. He was pleased, and promised to grant whatever she should ask. 
Influenced by her wicked mother, she demanded the head of John the Bap- 
tist; and though Herod strongly regretted his foolish vow, he commanded 
that the good man should be murdered in the prison. The executioners 
approached his cell amid the darkness of the night, and performed the aw- 
ful deed. They carried his head in a charger to the damsel, and she pre- 
sented it to her mother, who could then triumph with the exultation of a 
fiend of darkness. But we have no reason to doubt that he met his fate with 
firmness and heavenly composure. He doubtless felt that his work upon 
earth was done; and rejoiced to go and meet his Heavenly Father, where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. After this 
tragical scene had transpired, the disciples, with the greatest solicitude and 
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affection, took the body of their teacher and laid it in the tomb. Thus 
ended the days of that great preacher of repentance. We should admire 
to dwell much longer upon his character, but only have room to recapitu- 
late a few prominent traits. 

He was of high parentage, and from that circumstance better prepared 
to be areformer. He was undoubtedly, from his mode of life, athletic and 
healthy, though’ rough in his exterior. This would give him influence 
among a large class of his hearers. We have considerable evidence that he 
had a powerful intellect and an original mind. The restraint of his passions, 
the vigorous exercise of his mental powers, and his contemplations of the 
wonderful works of God in nature and grace, must have enlarged his facul- 
ties, and filled his mind and soul with original and sublime ideas. He 
manifested a remarkable oneness of purpose, a firm, bold determination to 
press forward, and accomplish the glorious design of his existence. He 
never feared or hesitated to declare the truth of God, even at the hazard 
of his life. He practiced the strictest virtue. He was surrounded by all 
manner of iniquity, but we have no account that he swerved from the way 
of rectitude. In his preaching he was extremely severe and pathetic. His 
soul overflowed with compassion for the sinner; yet when necessary he 
uttered the most scorching reproofs. He persevered, overcoming every 
obstacle to his course until his mission was fully and triumphantly accom- 
plished. He was meek, and assumed nothing to himself but the character of 
a preacher in the wilderness. He was affectionate. He loved his disciples, 
and they loved him so much that they formed a sect, after his decease, 
which still exists in Persia, and bears his name. John wasa holy man. He 
toiled to make ready a people prepared for the Lord. He held sweet 
communion, we believe, with his Heavenly Father, and did not fear death 
in its most terrific form. He was doubtless prepared for the enjoyments of 
the upper world; and is now celebrating, with the heavenly host, the 
praises of that Redeemer whom he so much loved on earth. 


Ar. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. JEREMIAH B. EVERTS. 


WHENEVER a soldier of the Cross has fallen on the field, there has been 
a feeling of chastened respect and saddened sympathy, prompting that kind 
of tribute to his memory which is perfectly just and proper. And it is not 
the voice of eulogy ; for how meagre and sickening would be the sound of 
earthly praise to that spirit now wrapped in light, and listening to the im- 
mortal song of Heaven! 

JeremiAH B. Everts was born in Granville, Washington Co., 1807, 
and died in Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y., August 26, 1846, in the 40th 
year of his age. 

The following brief sketch of his Christian experience and early piety 
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is furnished by his first pastor, Rev. Benjamin J. Lane, of Cambridge, 
(Mass.) in a letter to his brother, Rev. W. W. Everts, of Laight street 
Church, New York. ‘“ Your beloved brother became a hopeful subject of 
Divine grace under my ministry, in the town of Clarkson, Monroe Co., 
New York, at the same time, I believe, that you date your own transition 
‘from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God,’—being in 
the year 1829. That revival was remarkable for giving three ministers to 
the Church of Christ,—yourself and brother, and an estimable man who is 
now settled over the Presbyterian Church in Wyoming. Without having 
given his attention to the subject of baptism, under the excitement of influ- 
ences then in operation, and a warm attachment to the young converts who 
were rejoicing with him, your brother united with the Presbyterian Church 
of which | was then the pastor. That upon a subsequent investigation of 
the subject he became a Baptist, I, of course, am not surprised. His con- 
version was remarkably clear. His dedication of himself to God was unre- 
served and entire. His religious enjoyments were calm, steady, and influ- 
ential. He lived inmy family for several months after his conversion, and 
I had every opportunity closely to observe his spirit and conduct. I never 
had occasion to be grieved: with him, or to reprove him. At that early 
period he was remarkable for unfaltering decision, stern integrity, and 
sound piety—his piety governed him in everything.” 

In the spring of 1832, under an impression of a call to the Gospel minis- 
try, incompany with Henry B. Stanton, Eli Taylor, and one or two other 
young men, he set out for Lane Seminary, (Ohio,) a manual labor Collegiate 
and Theological Institution, of which Lyman Beecher, D.D., was president. 
When they had traveled as far as Olean Point, they engaged as raftsmen, 
to work their passage to Cincinnati; and their kind and faithful reproofs 
were blessed to the profane companions of their toilsome voyage—leading 
them to moor their souls upon the anchor of hope, and make the Star of 
Bethlehem their guide. At this Institution Brother E. soon became dis- 
tinguished and beloved both for his talents and piety. During the sum- 
mer he traveled six miles every Sabbath, to teach a Sunday School in a 
destitute neighborhood, where his occasional addresses to the parents and 
children were deeply interesting and of good effect. His arduous labors 
soon became too much for his bodily strength, which at the best was but 
feeble, and he was obliged to relinquish his studies in October. 

After traveling a few months however, his health was so far improved 
that he took an agency under the Sabbath School Union Association in 
Onondaga Co. ; and while preaching under this appointment he was mark- 
ed out as one on his way to pre-eminence and usefulness. During this 
time he frequently called to visit a young physician who had beena long 
while sick; and here he became acquainted with Miss Nancy Kneeland, 
whom he married about a year afterwards. 

On leaving his agency he preached some months toa church in Spafford, 
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and by his diligent labors this little flock was much encouraged and strength- 
ened. And being invited to attend a revival meeting in Tully, he received a 
call from the Church, and was ordained their pastor in April, 1835. Of his 
standing here, some correct estimate can be formed from the following ex- 
tract of a letter recently received from one of the members :— 

*« As to his success I would reply that ‘ many believed and were baptiz- 
ed.’ His congregations were full, and the people listened attentively to 
his messages. His sermons were short, instructive, and interesting: and 
a peculiar trait with him during his labors here was, that he would so 
manage that his amen came when the anxiety of the people was high, and 
their appetites sharpened for more. His influence was savory upon all; 
his gift in the pulpit the people were unwilling to exchange for any other; 
and when he came to leave it seemed like pulling the most tender and 
sensitive fibres of the soul. I did think, at the time he left, that could he 
have felt how closely the people were attached to him he would have con- 
tinued here; but since, I had thought that his talent was too much con- 
fined, and needed a more enlarged field.” 

In April, 1837, he became pastor of the Church in Delphi, and in the 
winter and spring of ’38 his labors were followed with a revival, and an 
ingathering of many souls. A division then took place, for which he was 
in no way responsible ; that however rendered it unpleasant for him and he 
left ; “‘but to the body of the Church that remained,” (says a letter from 
them,) ‘‘his labors were satisfactory and highly prized.” 

He next settled in Elbridge, where, perhaps, above every other place, 
his labors were signally and extensively blessed. Many of high standing 
and influence in society were brought into the Church under his ministry ; 
and he will be remembered by that dear people with warm and lasting 
affection. 

Jn 1841 he accepted a call from the New Market street Church, 
Philadelphia, and here we cannot do his name better justice than by trans- 
cribing the following, from his intimate friend Rev. J. Lansing Burrows, of 
that city. ‘He was a good man, and a devoted minister of Christ. I 
have never known one more intensely solicitous to be useful to his flock. 
He studied intensely, and visited much: indeed he seemed to live but for 
one object—to promote the interests and secure the increase of his Church. 
During the brief period of his Pastorate which continued but fifteen 
months, some fifty or sixty were added to the Church by baptism. He is 
remembered here with great affection as a kind and godly man, and as an 
industrious and devoted pastor. As muchas any minister I know, he de- 
serves the inscription upon his tomb, ‘ He hath done what he could.’ ” 

In the Spring of 1843, he determined to leave the city for the country, 
as being more conducive to his health and congenial with his former ha- 
bits of life, and accepted a call from the Church in Hartford, Wash. Co., 
N. Y. Here, with over five hundred members anda community of decid- 
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edly Baptist influence, a wide and interesting field of usefulness was open- 
ed before him; and there was something in his preaching that awakened 
at once a universal anxiety among the people to gather under his ministry. 
He immediately projected a plan for remodeling their house of worship, 
which by assiduous perseverance he moved the people to carry out—thus 
moulding the ancient chapel into a beauty and style surpassed by none in 
the county. This house, however, in its beautified state was to him 
like Canaan to Moses, which only his eyes beheld, but his feet never en- 
tered, God having prepared something better for him above; for during 
the first summer of his soiourn here he visited his friends in the western 
part of the State, and while returning he met with an accident from his 
carriage, which fractured his knee, and was the prostrating cause of his 
last illness. This injury in itself was not serious, but it seemed to be the 
signal to awaken into mortal action a latent disease, which had long been 
lurking in his system. He partially recovered, however, so that he sat in 
his chair and preached statedly until the last Sabbath in December, and it 
being the last day of 1843, he improved the occasion with a funeral ser- 
mon of the departed year; and he often remarked afterwards in his sick- 
ness, that he then preached his own funeral sermon! Here ended his 
bright but short public career—it was his no longer to do, but now to suf- 
fer the will of God. His disease was a derangement of the digestive or- 
gans, which seemed exceedingly inexplicable; and he experienced con- 
stant changes from the appearance of recovery to that of decline, which 
ever kept his mind in a strait betwixt life and death. He often said, ‘1 
could easily make up my mind to die—but oh! this long suspense and 
painful uncertainty is trying. Yet I daily pray that I may have patience.” 
There were periods when his sickness seemed abating, and then his mind 
would grasp texts of Scripture and plan sermons, tracing out trains of 
thought with great clearness and vivacity, while his whole soul seemed 
beaming from his countenance and eye, until overcome he would say, 
“Oh! I must stop—I am getting sotired.”’ There were other times when 
he appeared to be near his end, and then his mind was remarkably clear 
and happy, and his thoughts dwelt upon his future state. At one of these 
seasons he remarked, “‘I have a strong desire to go; for I fear I never 
shall get where Jordan will seem narrower, or Heaven nearer than now.’’ 
He manifested, with humblest feeling, his entire reliance upon the blood of 
Christ for salvation, without any lean upon creature merit or works. One 
day when his hope was under a cloud, his pious mother tried to comfort 
his disquieted soul by referring to his former labors and usefulness ; but he 
raised his hands as if shocked at the thought of his being in that way wor- 
thy of God’s favor, and with deep emotion replied, ‘ Oh, don’t mention that 
—why, mother, the sin that has been mixed with the good I have done 
would be enough to damn me.”? These occasional changes, however, 
were only a few short intervals in a dark and tedious period of uniform 
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suffering and great nervous excitability. Nearly three years of wearisome 
days and almost restless nights were appointed unto him. © From all these 
sufferings he rested in a sweet and peaceful sleep in Jesus, on the 26th of 
Aug. 1846, and was gathered to his fathers. He had chosen as his fune- 
ral text, ‘‘ The gift of God is eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
On announcing this passage he added with his accustomed aptness, ‘¢ Oh! 
how rich, how entire, how perfect the gift!’ which was uttered with more 
than common emotion, as if his long sickness and sufferings had prepared 
him to anticipate with greater joy “the gift of eternal life.” This ex- 
pression suggested the divisions of the subject, which were carried out in 
an appropriate and impressive sermon at his funeral services, by the Rev. 
Leland Howard, present pastor of the Church. He was followed to his 
grave by a large procession, embracing almost the whole community, with 
many clergymen and citizens from surrounding towns, all feeling and re- 
eretting the public loss; and there he was buried in the deep sorrow of a 
people, on the bosom of whose sympathies he had leaned throughout his 
protracted sickness, and almost unparalleled sufferings. During his illness 
he frequently received pecuniary aid from individuals and churches, where 
he had formerly labored, as tokens of their continued affection towards 
him. And for every kindness shown him he expressed the most heart- 
felt gratitude. | 

He left a beloved wife whose unwearied care was strictly devoted to 
him in his sickness, and three interesting children whom he tenderly 
loved: a widowed mother—who but a year before was called to give up 
her youngest and affectionate, but lone afflicted daughter, who fell dead 
with her needle-work in her hands——has now buried her first-born, over 
whom she had watched through most of his prolonged sufferings, with an 
anxious and prayerful heart ; while brothers and sisters mourn a brother 
dead. His image and prominent traits of character will long live in the 
hearts and minds of those who knew him. He was tall in person, and of 
a commanding appearance ; his thought was deep and strikingly original ; 
he had a peculiar love for analogy—a field to which his mind was happily 
adapted, and where he succeeded with remarkable aptness and power ; 
his emotions were strong and tender; and his appeals to the mind and 
heart were at once arousing and convincing, producing not only feeling but 
also thought and solemn reflection. He adhered with strict fidelity to the 
Baptist belief; but he was no sectarian, and entirely free from that censo- 
rious spirit too often manifested by those who have changed their denom- 
inationalrelation. His strong and sincere friendship was seen in his earn- 
est devotedness to the interests of his friends. He left behind him a clear 
and consoling evidence, that his spirit is now with God in a brighter 
world, to which we also (O may it be!) are hastening while we write 
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Essavs, Doctrinal and Practical. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Wuar is the New Year? A point of time in our earthly being, in- 
forming us that we are passing onward to our doom ; that our existence 
here will soon and surely close, and we shall commence a spiritual, unend- 
ing state of weal or woe. The New Year is a point of time in eternity— 
a beacon to remind us that we are immortal—that this is not our home. 
What, indeed, is dime, but an island in that vast eternal ocean to which we 
hasten! How solemn the thought that we are on earth, yet have immor- 
tal spirits that will soon fly away to their permanent abode. Perhaps the 
next New Year will find us at that bourne whence no trayeler returns. 
Should this be the case, how changed will be our condition! How great 
the contrast between our existence now and what it will be then? It is 
sometimes profitable to push off our little bark from its landing-place, to 
look upon the ocean, and take a larger view of being, immortality, eterni- 
ty! What is spiritual being, but that which cannot cease tobe? It may 
be changed, but cannot be annihilated. ‘‘ The soul is secure in her ex- 
istence.” What is immortality, but an essential part of spiritual being? 
Unconnected with such existence, it would be a word without meaning. 
And what is eternity, but a ceaseless dwelling-place of immortality, unal- 
terably connected with spiritual beings? It is an ocean without a shore, 
upon whose peaceful or terrific waters immortal spirits are embarked. If 
we confine our view to this world, we may ask, what is the design of 
earthly existence—of man and all nature aroundhim? Nature herself, as 
well as revelation, replies: All the works of God exhibit his wisdom, 
power, and goodness. ‘The heavens declare his glory and the earth 
showeth forth his handiwork.’’ All creation, animate and inanimate, are 
designed to display the same. Man, then, was placed in this world to 
honor his Maker. How can he best accomplish this object of his being ? 
The fact that we bear the image of Him who created us, manifests His 
glory. But something more is required to exhibit it as we ought. The 
corporeal faculties to their full extent, the intellect with all its power and 
discrimination, the will with its energy, the affections with their tender 
and loftiest aspirations—every faculty of the soul and body must be con- 
secrated to the service of the Most High, and all contribute their influence 
to extend the honor of His name. Have we done this through life, thus 
far, or even during the past year? If we have failed to act in accordance 
with the object of our creation, or the design of Heaven, shall we endeavor 
thus to act during the year upon which we have entered? While we 
contemplate our lives as individuals, our unfaithfulness as professed disci- 
ples of Christ—while we look upon the Church at large, and witness her 
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apathy, her unholy divisions, the few revivals to cheer her on, the recent 
diminutions of her numbers in many parts of the land; shall we not en- 
deavor to do more for Christ than we have previously done? That we 
may thus be influenced to renew our zeal, let us reflect upon the great 
work before us to be accomplished—the conversion of the world. True, we 
cannot convert the soul—that requires the power of God ; but the Saviour 
directs us to go to the sinner, and earnestly persuade him to be reconciled 
to God. There are instrumentalities through which the Spirit operates, 
and one of these is the efforts of Christians. They are to take the Bible 
in their hands and go forth as instruments for the conversion of mankind, 
relying upon the aid of the Holy Spirit. What a sublime object before 
them! To endeavor to be instrumental in preparing six hundred millions 
of their fellow-men for a better world. 

Untiring efforts have been made for many years and how little has been 
done! There are only about two hundred millions of even nominal Chris- 
tians, including those attached to the Romish See and all the varied sects 
in Christian lands. That would leave six hundred millions of our fellow- 
men to pass, as we have reason to fear, into a miserable eternity during 
every generation. These multitudes must have the means of grace, they 
must have the gospel sounded in their ears, the Word of God translated 
into their different tongues ; the bread of eternal life must be carried into 
the hovels of poverty and the abodes of wealth, vice, and sin of every 
description, which exists in all parts of the land and world, must be effect- 
ually resisted ; the waves of sorrow and wretchedness and sin must be 
rolled backward, and peace, and righteousness and purity are to pervade the 
world. ‘' Peace o’er the earth her olive wand” must ‘extend, and 
white robed innocence from heaven descend.”” The heathen must forsake 
his idols, and fall as a suppliant at the feet of Christ—the Mahometan must 
no longer trust in the false prophet—the Romanist must no longer confide 
in the Pope as the vicegerent of Heaven—the Jew must embrace the Sa- 
viour as the true Messiah—all false professors of religion must be convert- 
ed to God—the inebriate must dash the cup trom his lips, and drink of 
the waters of eternal life—the gambler must let his midnight revels cease 
—the fatal dagger must fall harmlessly from the murderer’s hand—the infidel 
must be a humble follower of Jesus—all who have embraced error, and 
all who are vicious, must be purified, regenerated, and saved. What an 
object for the Christian’s zeal! It is worthy of an angel’s contemplation, 
and shall we be indifferent or cease to toil untilit shall be fully accomplish- 
ed? We must have more ardent piety if we would be successful in our 
labors. This will prepare us for the great work of saving souls. 

Perhaps no quality will impart to one’s labors such efficiency as per- 
sonal piety. Indeed, nothing short of it, with corresponding effort, will 
instrumentally save a perishing world. Let the efforts of pious persons, 
and all of the numerous influences which they exert in favor of religion, be 
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taken from the world, and where would be any effectual means in accom- 
plishing this work. True, God might, by the immediate and overwhelm- 
ing influences of his Spirit, convert our fellow-men and even the world 
without the intervention of means; but we know that this is not the usual 
method which he pursues. He not only uses instrumentalities, but some- 
times the feeblest to accomplish the most grand designs. The sacred vol- 
ume, and the efforts of the truly pious are the favorite means which He is 
pleased more usually to bless. But our labors will be nearly vain unless 
our hearts be filled with love to God. We must have ardent piety or our 
arm will be palsied; all our Christian graces must shine with brilliancy. 
But even this, were it enjoyed by all the world, would not of itself con- 
vert a soul. It is only an énstrument in the hands of Him who imparts it ; 
but it is a powerful one, for it prepares our hearts for the great work before 
us. It increases our faith in the Redeemer and our love to those who 
bear His image, and enhances our desire to lead the sinner to God. It en- 
ables its possessor to repress sinful thoughts, check unholy desires, and 
overcome temptations to sin. It expands his views of benevolence, and 
induces him to extend his pious influence to all around him, to the saint 
as wellas the sinner. It leads him to expostulate with those who are 
spiritually slumbering until they return, and to plead with the unconverted 
so affectionately that they cannot resist. 

Piety urges the Christian forward in forming and executing various 
plans for the conversion of the world. What but that leads the missiona- 
ry of the cross to leave his native land of blessings, and go to some distant 
shore to proclaim salvation to the benighted? What but ardent piety 
caused Paul to suffer almost every evil and finally lose his life by the hand 
of Nero? What but this principle urged Howard to deeds of mercy 
in loathsome dungeons in his own and other lands, until he spent a fortune 
in pointing the inmates of those dismal cells to Christ ? What but this 
enables holy men at the present day to bear reproaches and persecutions 
for the sake of leading sinners to the Lamb of God? [fall our churches 
as spiritual bodies, and every member as an individual, would manifest 
piety, what a change there would be in the world; what a phalanx of the 
soldiers of the cross would appear, and how brilliantly would their spiritual 
armor shine! The waves of vice and irreligion would roll back into the 

_ darkest corners of the earth, and even there piety would soon extend its 
heavenly influence. We should see multitudes in every direction flocking 
to the Saviour. Our neighbors would be calling on us to pray for the sal- 
vation of their souls, children would be calling on their parents to plead 
for them at the throne of grace. Revival would reach revival until the 
influences of the Holy Spirit should be poured out in every part of the 
land. What shall we think of the piety which we exhibit at this day, if 
_ we shall be permitted to witness the full glories of the millennium ? Then, 


we have reason to belieye, Christians will appear in the beautiful garments 
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of Christ’s righteousness, and those who are unholy will retire and hide their 
heads for shame, and none shall hurt or destroy in all the holy mountain of 
God. Let every Christian, then, renew his exertions—let him be faithful to 
the souls of his fellow-men during this year, and may our efforts in issuing 
this humble sheet not be in vain. If, to any extent, it shall be instrumental 
in promoting, in the heart of any follower of Christ, that ardent piety for 
which we plead, or be successful in alarming the unconverted and direct- 
ing them to Jesus, it will be a cause of thankfulness to our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and we shall feel that our labors have not been in vain in the Lord. 
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MORAL EXCELLENCE. 


How emphatically is man a fallen, depraved creature! He naturally 
prefers the course that leads to degradation and wretchedness, to the shin- 
ing way of purity and moral excellence. With scorn he spurns the voice 
from on high (entreating him to stop and think) and plunges into the gulf 
of heinous vice. How numerous are the evils which everywhere sur- 
round us! They are scarcely less in number than the rational beings that 
inhabit the earth. Wars and rumors of wars have carried madness and 
destruction through the world. Ghastly death, in its most terrific forms, 
has followed the lamentable progress of sin. The various evils which, for 
so many ages, have been spreading over the earth, have reigned with a 
seemingly irresistible power, and have threatened the utter ruin of the 
human race. Time was, indeed, when no sin had scattered its blasting 
influences through the world, when no foul stain had blotted from man the 
traces of purity—when perfect moral excellence appeared. This shining 
quality was strikingly exhibited in the two distinguished inhabitants of the 
Holy Garden. It isnot of earthly extraction; but descended from heaven 
to bless the creatures of God’s power and goodness. It shone brightly in 
everything around the happy progenitors of our race. The heavenly dis- 
positions—the innocent thoughts—the undefiled conversation—the warm, 
but chaste affections—the sweet harmony of all the animal kingdom— 
and even the beauty and loveliness of the inanimate creation—indicated 
the perfection of this principle. But alas! how soon did rational in- 
telligences degenerate! how soon did they yield to unholy influence! 
how soon did their happiness and perfection depart! LEarth felt the 
wound through all her vast dominions; and vice then made his despica- 
cable appearance. Then burst from regions of darkness the numerous 
destroyers of holiness, which have so long pervaded our world. As the 
number of the human race augmented, the breath of these monsters blast- 
ed almost every flower of virtue within their influence, and poured moral 
death into every part of the habitable globe. But, thanks be to God, these 
enemies of all good have not universally prevailed. Their withering in- 
fluences were indeed most appalling ; but Infinite Mercy kindly interposed. 
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Moral Excellence, that delightful messenger of peace, again descended 
from her celestial abode. She came to regain, on earth, her once majestic 
throne; but she did not appear in that glory which characterized her 
former reign. The fatal fruit had corrupted the nature of man, and de- 
prived her of much of her primitive loveliness. She has, however, shone 
with some degree of brilliancy in various worthy characters. Numerous 
individuals have given abundant evidence that they were not destitute of 
excellence of a superior kind. This characteristic shone brightly in the 
Father of the faithful, and it appeared in that one pious inhabitant of de- 
voted Sodom. 

Many of the-venerable patriarchs well deserved the title Morally Excel- 
lent. This gem beautifully adorned the brow of holy prophets and faith- 
fal apostles. They appeared as splendid moral luminaries in the midst of 
thick darkness, and they boldly opposed the torrents of vice which every- 
where surroundedthem. Their Great Creator lent them his powerful aid in 
promoting the triumphs of this heaven-born principle in the world, and made 
them abundantly successful. Multitudes were turned from their follies to 
the paths of true wisdom. Many have changed their wretchedness and 
disgrace for garments of purity and comparative perfection. Great num- 
bers have been translated from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom 
of light. Not one of these characters, though sometimes approximating 
apparently to angelic purity, possessed this principle in perfection. 
No mere tenant of the earth has arrived at that blissful state. But 
one individual has appeared in the world since the apostasy, who 
could unequivocally claim the possession of it. This was the 
vicarious Sufferer—the Divine Author of our salvation—the Everlasting 
Redeemer. No sin ever stained his spotless character. He passed through 
the world amid the scoffs of the licentious and the persecutions of the 
vile. He cheerfully expired upon the cross; triumphantly arose from the 
tomb, and ascended in glory to his celestial paradise. He has planted the 
standard of Moral Excellence so firmly in the very midst of his foes, that 
it shall never be removed. No; its floating banners shall continue to 
wave until their brightness shall be seen by every nation upon the face of 
the earth. 

True piety is an indispensabie requisite for its possession in a high 

degree. To this inestimable quality let there be added a thorough 

cultivation of all the intellectual and moral faculties, and what a lovely 
character will be presented to our view! There have been evidences 
of the existence of this principle in the various ages of antiquity. 

Traces of it have appeared in numerous poets, orators and distin- 

guished men of science. Think of a Homer, a Milton, and a Watts. 

One can hardly peruse their glowing inspirations and not soar in imagina- 
tion far above all earthly scenes. Think of the mighty oracles of elo- 

quence in Greece and Rome. Their thunderings have caused the most 
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fearless to tremble with awe. Look at a Newton, a Boyle, and a Locke. 
Listen to the powerful appeals of a Calvin, a Luther, and a Melancthon. 
Reflect upon the tender affections, the vigorous intellection, the heavenly 
pathos, and the terrific grandeur, manifested by these individuals, and then 
tell me whether any degree of Moral Excellence has ever appeared in the 
world 2? 

This heaven-born quality, from its appearance after the fall until 
the present time, has been gradually extending over the earth. Some- 
times, indeed, it has been almost overwhelmed by the abominations with 
which it has been surrounded. When the dark ages arrived, which cover- 
ed almost everything that was lovely ina gloomy mantle, this brilliant 
star began by degrees to lose its splendor, and finally disappeared below 
the moral horizon. But soon it burst forth from its prison of darkness, 
with a tenfold degree of lustre, and dispelled the dismal shades in which 
it was enveloped. Its influence is now increasing and widening in every 
direction. Its dazzling rays are darting into the remotest regions of the 
earth. Its appearance is most beautiful—its purity, innocence, and moral 
sublimity cause multitudes to draw near. It raises man from degradation 
and wretchedness to honor and happiness, and it imparts brilliancy to all his 
shining qualities. Where it is not, there is moral darkness, and the ingre- 
dients of everlasting death. Although this excellence is of heavenly 
origin—although received joyfully by many, yet by hundreds it is spurned 
with derision. By all the selfish and unholy principles of our nature, and 
by all the malignity of the spirits of darkness, its influences have been and 
will be resisted ; still in the majesty and attractiveness of truth, it triumph- 
antly proceeds. Already it has erased many foul stains from earth. It 
has succeeded ; it sHALL succeed, until it shall achieve a most glorious vic- 
tory. Moral Excellence shall increase more rapidly in the latter days, 
and when the glories of the millennium shall be ushered in, then will 
man be comparatively regenerated. Then will it eradicate those evils 
which had retarded its progress and overshadowed its brightness. 
Then will its mighty influence sweep every obstruction from its course, 
and superstition and all manner of evil hide their heads with shame, and 
eternal truth forever prevail. This bright crown of moral and intel- 
Jectual eminence, will indeed appear most lovely in many human beings— 
though it never, below, should reach absolute perfection. 

But in the unfading world of purity and bliss, Moral Excellence will 
reign in all its perfection and glory. There it will shine with unspeakable 
lustre forever and ever. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Tue present is a time when investigation and innovation are the order 
of the day ; when opinions and practices which have become venerable, 
and which seem sacred, by long and universal assent, are rudely assailed 
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and unceremoniously set aside ; restraints, which have long been consider- 
ed reasonable and salutary, are violently broken, and in the general desire 
for change, the Scriptures, which impose a barrier to the sinful propen- 
sities of men, are attacked, and that, too, by some professing a very high 
regard for the object which they are designed to accomplish—the moral 
good of mankind. There can be no objection to a calm and candid inves- 
tigation of the evidences which have hitherto been considered as estab- 
lishing their Divine origin ; but when, in searching for the stability of their 
foundation, there is a wanton attempt to remove one stone even from its 
place, let those who have fled to them for refuge cry out in remonstrance. 
To whatever degree of advancement the world may yet attain, it is evident 
that it must become much wiser and holier, before the Bible will cease to 
be profitable as ‘¢ a Jamp to our feet, and a light to our path.” From the 
infidel, who openly makes war with and deliberately sets aside the 
whole of the sacred volume, we have comparatively little to fear. We 
have too much experience in reference to the value of that book, to be 
thus shaken in our faith; and the effect of this attack, in deterring others 
from bowing in the strictest deference to its authority, can be but slight. 
The effort has been fairly tried. But the present method of warfare, which 
is far more dangerous, as it is more liable to weaken the restraints of Scrip- 
ture, and its support to those who rely upon it, is to attempt the over- 
throw of a little at a time, while there is a professed regard for the body of 
instruction. It consists in raising doubts on the inspiration of portions of 
the Scripture; and great care should be taken by the real friends of the 
Bible, to give no countenance, directly or indirectly, to such attempts. 

In the defence of the Scriptures, some point or points must be assumed, 
on which to base an argument, and J propose to take one conceded by 
those who assail portions of the sacred volume, viz: that portions are in- 
spired ; and let it be further assumed, for the purpose of this discussion, 
that they are inspired for furnishing to man an infallible standard of moral rec- 
titude ; that, considering man as an accountable being for his moral actions, 
they may teach him how to act with a right view of his accountability. 
This point is also conceded by those who assert (I use the language of a 
recent writer in a religious journal), that “‘ the inspired penmen usually 
wrote in conformity with the philosophy of their respective ages—in con- 
formity, therefore, with some portions of natural and metaphysical philo- 
sophy that are false.” And. again, by the same writer: ‘ There are, 
among our sacred books, mistakes in philosophy, and discrepancies in 
statements of facts.” Another writer, of the same school in divinity, be- 
coming still bolder, says: ‘“ By rejecting those parts of the former (the 
Old Testament), which are so unsuitable and discordant to the spirit of the 
Gospel, with all those degrading and unworthy representations of the high 
and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, it will brighten and make clear the 
path which has so long been encumbered with thorns.” 
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These passages also serve to introduce the precise point under considera- 
tion, viz: the nature of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; that is—are all 
parts inspired? Are all parts of equal authority? Let the answer be 
given by one whose competency to teach can be questioned only by those 
who wholly discard the Bible, and with such I shall here hold no contro- 
versy. ‘‘ ALL Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness 5 
that the man of God may be perfect—thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

If any part of Scripture is inspired, we must conclude that the plain and 
direct teaching of moral truth by the Apostles is so, and especially by one 
called as Paul was, in a most miraculous manner, and commissioned by 
the Head of the Church in the following language: *‘ I have appeared un- 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness, both of the 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will ap- 
pear unto thee, delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles wn- 
to whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me.” 

The inspiration of the passage before quoted —“ all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,’’ &c.—cannot then be questioned by those who allow 
any part of the Bible to be inspired, and it will, therefore, serve for our 
chart, while we endeavor to explore other parts of the Scriptures. 

The doubts and objections lie mainly against the Old Testament, and’a 
recent writer inquires—‘‘ What is the inspiration of the Old Testament ? 
What is the inspiration claimed for the Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, 
the book of Job, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and some parts of the Levitical 
law? Thatthese, and other parts of the Old Testament, contain palpa- 
ble mistakes in history, and gross misapprehensions of moral and religious 
truths, no well-informed mind can deny.”? Our chart will give the sound- 
ings in reply to this throw of the line—“ ALL Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine,’? &. No answer could be 
more explicit. All Scripture is profitable for its moral teaching. The 
Apostle had just said that the Scriptures were able to make wise to salva- 
tion. The Old Testament must have been referred to, and he then pro- 
ceeds to remove all doubt in reference to any part of it. But we should 
not fail to observe that it is not asserted that they are profitable for in- 
struction, in merely historical, philosophical, or scientific truth. This 
would be in some degree foreign to their design, and allusions to these 
points would, therefore, be incidental, and, when not having a direct bear- 
ing on the moral teachings of Scripture, may not be made with that accu- 
racy which would have been observed, had those been the prominent 
points of consideration. The sacred writers were specially qualified for 
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hair office, and further than this, we are naturally led to suppose that they 
were merely kept from such errors as would have an injurious tendency. 
When speaking upon other subjects, which were not strictly religious 
ones, they would naturally adopt the commonly received phraseology, (as 
it would be better understood,) without affirming or denying its precise 
correctness. Thus Joshua said—‘ Sun, stand thou still,” &c. For the 
Almighty to have made the inspired writers acquainted with all the mys- 
teries of scientific knowledge, would seem unnecessary and inappropriate, 
as they were not to be teachers of such knowledge. 

But it is asserted that they had gross misapprehensions of moral and re- 
ligious truth, and that they acted at times widely at variance with a per- 
fect standard of rectitude, and their teaching cannot, therefore, be impli- 
citly relied on, nor can all their writings be considered as inspired. 

There is evidently here a want of discrimination between the funda- 
mental truths and incidental topics—between those parts of Scripture giy- 
en for instruction and imitation, and those for our admonition. 

The sacred writers record faithfully the faults and follies, as well as the 
virtues, exhibited in the subjects of their record; they even do it in refer- 
ence to themselves, and they also give the sayings of wicked men and of 
the evil one, but some are given for our admonition, and others for our 
instruction, thus all become profitable in doctrine, reproof and correction. 
The disciples could inquire who should be greatest, Moses could speak 
unadvisedly with his lips, David commita great act of wickedness in the 
ease of Uriah, Job curse the day in which he was born, Jonah flee from 
the plain command of God, Peter even deny his Lord, and a multitude of 
other similar cases, could occur and the record form a part of the inspir- 
ed word, and yet there be no misapprehension of moral truth, or error in 

teaching. 

_ The treasure is committed to earthern vessels, that the excellency of 

power may be of God, and not of us. By such lamentable derelictions 

all future Christians are warned. When these individuals take up the pen 

\ to write the law, it is guided by the finger of God. Holy men speak as 

they are moved by the Holy Ghost. ’Tis then that their words are “in 

demonstration of the Spirit, and of power.” If it seem otherwise in any 
| passage, we are to examine carefully to see if it is given for our instruc- 
tion, or recorded as an imperfection. ‘‘ We have a sure word of prophe- 
cy, to which we do well to take heed, as unto a light shining in a dark 

_place.”? Truth and error do not approach each other in the Bible by such 

imperceptible shades as to make it difficult to distinguish them. The 

contrast is that of light and darkness. Wecan easily discover—by look- 
ing at the circumstances under which any sentiment is uttered, any decla- 

\ ration is made, and by observing the spirit by whichitis dictated—wheth- 

I er it is a moral precept binding on us. If it is a correct sentiment, con- 

| forming to the plain teachings of Scripture—if it is uttered by a child of 
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God, when actuated by aright spirit—if it forms part of the precepts—in 
either case it is so to be received, without inquiring whether the writer 
has done or said things showing a gross misapprehension of religious 
truth. We shall never find such to be the fact when they are speaking 
for our instruction, and if because this has been the case, we reject their 
plain teaching, we may reject the whole. The passage where any one of 
them has directly inculcated error is yet to be shown. 

While others may dwell upon the unreasonable sayings of infidels, and 
utter the thoughts of groveling minds, let us speak forth the noble sen- 
timents of those whose minds have been deeply imbued with Scripture 
truth : ‘‘ How sweetare thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter than ho- 
ney to my mouth.”’ ‘O how love I thy law, it is my meditation all the 
day.” “THY word is TRUTH.” The beautiful sentiment of John 
Locke—“ one of the greatest of English scholars and metaphysicians”— 
is worthy to be uttered by every pious heart—‘‘ Study the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially the New Testament; therein are contained the words of 
eternal life ; it has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth, with- 
out any mixture of error, for its matter.” W.C N. 
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TEACHING IN THE CHURCH.—THE APOSTLES. NO. II. 


We have already briefly noticed the teaching of Jesus; let us now 
consider that of his Apostles. For more than three years they were the 
constant companions and disciples of ‘‘ The great Teacher,” and before he 
left the world, he inspired them with his own Spirit, imparting the gifts of 
wisdom and knowledge, to qualify them for their work. 

Though they differed in character and acquirements, they were all ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of nature, the condition and conduct of 
mankind, the common arts of life, and the peculiar knowledge of the 
jews—especially their sacred Scriptures; and thus were fitted naturally, 
to receive that supernatural endowment, which was requisite for their of- 
fice and mission. | 

One of them was aman of rare intellect and profound erudition ; com- 
prehensive and minute in knowledge; subtle and irresistible in argument ; 
tender and melting in persuasion. To him was committed the defence of 
their cause, against the bigotry of the Jews, the philosophy of the Greeks, 
and the authority of the Empire of Rome. 

Their mode of teaching was a species of that employed by their master, 
but inferior ; because they were inferior to him. He was not only perfect 
as man, butas God. They, however excellent, were, notwithstanding 
their inspiration, imperfect as men, and, therefore, as Teachers. One dif- 
ference between them and their master is very remarkable. They never 
taught by parables. Probably they were not equal to the task. Few 
persons can appreciate the amount of mental power bestowed upon this 
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mode of instruction. Very few are able to construct a parable, though 


most may comprehend it when put forth. 

It is interesting to observe the difference in their manner to Jews and 
Gentiles. Inaddressing the former, they appealedto the historical ac- 
counts and prophecies of their sacred books, in confirmation of the facts 
and truths of the Gospel—in addressing the latter they referred to the 
phenomena of nature, the physical proofs of the existence of God, and 
their own consciousness of right and wrong, for confirmation of their mis- 
sion. Peter at Jerusalem, and Paul at Athens, are instances. 

The Hpistle of Paul to the Romans, is an admirable combination of both 
modes, exactly suitable for the members of that Church, composed as it 
was of converted Gentilesand Jews. The object of the writer was to 
show that the Gospel emanated from the Father through the Son—that it 
was His method of making men righteous and happy—that all men had 
been and were sinners—that faith or belief was the mode by which they 
were justified—that this mode was adopted by Deity, before the Law, and 
under it, as well as now—that Gentiles as well as Jews were, and had 
been, equally accepted by God—that therefore they ought to live together 
in peace and love as one family, and be the best citizens in the world. 

To sustain these positions, the writer makes a judicious selection from 
the facts of Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity—-quotes some most ap- 
| propriate passages from the Sacred Historians, and Prophets, and Heathen 

Philosophers—and on this broad and solid basis, builds the lofty and mag- 
-nificent structure of his Epistle. 
It requires a large amount of Biblical and Classical lore, and a consid- 
erable share of critical acumen, to discover whence the Apostle gathered 
: his extensive knowledge, sacred and profane. His philological attain- 
-ments in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and other languages, must have been 
profound, to enable him to bring out so many recondite truths, from such 
small portions of the sacred text. The Spirit who indited, must have 
‘communicated to him the meaning of every passage and word which he 
employed, or he never could have made so admirable use of them. The ap- 
peal to the feelings of his readers, is pathetic, elegant, and lofty. No one 
cap read this Epistle devoutly, without being ene and refined. The 
other Epistles of Paul areas remarkable for the fullness and variety of their 
| knowledge, as for their perspicuity, energy, and power. Two of them 
are master-pieces, viz: the Epistles to the Kphesians and Hebrews. The 
former is a majestic piece of reasoning, to prove that the purpose of God 
in the Gospel was to unite allmen in one Body under Christ, and make 
‘one holy brotherhood of Love. As we read it our hearts are melted by 
its glowing fervor and flow together in holy union. 
That to the Hebrews is superior to all his other writings. Nothing 
|e bear comparison with it. The sunbeams of the Spirit are shed upon 
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the dark letters of the Law, andthe diamonds of the Gospel, which lay 
hidden under them, blaze forth with holy beauty and brilliancy. 

Would that the Teachers of the Church now could bring out the ex- 
cellencies of the New Testament, with the same power that the Apostles 
did those of the Old. 


Let those who would make the attempt learn of Jesus and the Apostles. 


Condensed Reviews. 


Dowuinc’s Hisrory or RoMANISM, FROM ITS EARLIEST ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME: large 8vo. with fifty well-executed engravings. New York: E. Walker. 


We briefly noticed this work in our last volume, on its first appearance, and asome- 
what copious selection from its pages, with two of its illustrations, were by permis- 
sion transferred to the Memorial. But we owe it to ourselves, to our readers, and to 
the estimable author, to express more definitely and fully the estimate we have formed 
of its superior worth. The public have already shown their appreciation of it by call- 
ing for fourteen editions of 1000 copies each! In the short space of little more than 
one year, an amount of patronage for an American copyright work, as expensive as this, 
quite unprecedented. 

Perhaps our late notice cannot assume a more appropriate form than by assigning 
some of the reasons for this rapid and wide circulation. In the first place, then, we 
would say that Dr. Dowling has been unusually happy in the conception of the plan of 
this treatise. The nine books, into which the volume is divided, have each a graphic 
unity of subject, and in their mutual relations, a vivid and connected progress which 
imparts to the whole a kind of dramatic interest. Thus we have Popery first in em- 
bryo, then at its birth, and subsequently—as advancing—in its glory—the World’s 
Despot—on a tottering throne, at Trent—drunk with the blood of the Saints—and 
finally, in zts Dotage. Every intelligent reader will at once understand what an ad- 
vantage, in point of interest, this plan possesses. 

Then the execution is scarcely less felicitous than the conception. The author has 
so skillfully interwoven his facts and testimonies, gathered from a wide circuit, and em- 
bracing an almost endless variety, that to us there seems little ground for the objec- 
tion——-which by the way is the only one we have ever heard—that the volume isa 
patchwork of heterogeneous materials, a kind of literary mosaic, where various colors 
and textures are joined, instead of having all the mass molten and recast into a more 
symmetrical and homogeneous form. As a mere work of genius, we can conceive that 
it would be more gratifying to the taste and the ambition of original authorship, to have 
made such an attempt; but public utility would thus be too far sacrificed. For, what 
the student here needs, is not occasion for admiration of the author’s genius, so much 
as reliable authorities. These he will here find in satisfactory profusion and complete- 
ness. 

A third reason for this extensive demand, may be found in the more adequate ap- 
preciation, of late entertained, of the danger to our civil and religious institutions, 
which the prevalence of Romanism in our country would vastly increase. In this re- 
spect, the volume before us meets a public and widely-experienced want of definite 
and reliable information on a vital subject. 


The circulation has been much increased also by the superior mechanical beauty | 
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which the publisher, at great expense, has secured for the volume. It has been ex- 
tensively and favorably reviewed by persons of various denominations. 

Dr. Eaton of Hamilton says, ‘* The work possesses a high value and must be one of 
STANDARD REFERENCE.” Alexander Campbell, President of Bethany College, speaks 


thus: “* We desire for this book a very large circulation—it is very opportune just at 
this crisis.” 


THe Curistran’s Darty TREASURY. By Esenezer Tempuer. From the second 
revised London Edition. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 412, 12mo, 
This must be an interesting and profitable work, to all those who delight in prayer, 

self-examination, and the daily perusal and contemplation of select portions of the sa- 

cred volume. It contains an appropriate passage for each day in the year, with suita- 
| ble reflections, designed to instruct the reader, and cultivate a spirit of piety in his 
heart. It commences with the first day of January, and the present would be the most 
| proper time to begin its perusal. It varies from other works of a similar kind, as the 
author has condensed in each exercise the groundwork of asermon. Thus it will not 
only be found very useful to the Christian, in his daily walk with God, to families in 
domestic worship, to the sick and afflicted, but also to those who are commencing the 
work of the ministry. Take, for instance, the passage for Jan. 3d. “TI will walk be- 
fore the Lord in the land of the living.” Ps. cxvi. 9. Sunsecr.—The CHRISTIAN’s 
_CouRsE, IN ITS PECULIAR NATURE—it is a walk of faith in God—it is a walk of 
communion with God—it is a walk of dependence on God—it is a walk of devoted- 
ness to God. IN rvs PARTICULAR SCENE—here the ordinances of religion are to be 
enjoyed—here the supplies of grace are to be afforded—here the hopes of glory are 
cherished. Reflections upon other passages are equally rich and instructive. 
At the end of the volume, there is an alphabetical arrangement of subjects, and 
an index of texts which will be found to be valuable. 
| The printing, paper and binding are beautiful, and do much credit to the efficient 
publishers. 
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Lectures ro Youne MEN on VARIOUS IMPORTANT SUBJECTS, By Henry Warp 
Beecuer. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. New York: Saxton & Miles. 251 pp. 
12mo. 

This edition of the work before us is the “ tenth thousand ” which has been issued 
in less than three years. We rejoice that a work of such decided merit has been read 
‘so extensively as its sale indicates. It contains the best of advice to young men upon 
those subjects in reference to which they need faithful instruction. How many youth, 
especially in our large cities, are led away to disgrace and ruin by the thousands of 
temptations thrown in their way, and it is a matter of surprise, that still larger num- 
bers do not take the downward road. Multitudes are doubtless restrained by the moral 
and religious influence which they receive from friends, and the books they read. This 
is one of the very few, which it is perfectly safe for the inexperienced to peruse. It 
creats of Industry and Idleness—twelre causes of dishonesty—six warnings in reference 
‘0 acquiring wealth—the portrait gallery, as-often the first inducement to folly and sin 
'—gambiers and gambling—the strange woman and popular amusements. 

All of these subjects are discussed in an unsophisticated and faithful manner. The 
author does not endeavor to attract by oratorical flourishes, but speaks with feeling and 
*pparently deep solicitude, as a father would expostulate with a wayward son. Pa- 
‘ents, if you would have your sons honest, virtuous and pious, burn the miserable trash, 
,n the deceptive form of light literature, which covers your centre tables, and substi- 
‘ute works like this, 

__ The book appears in a large, open, plain type, very neat binding, and is truly a beau- 

iful volume, 


| 
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A SoriprurE DEFENCE OF THE DocTRINE OF THE TRINITY, OR A CHECK TO MopERN 

Arranism. By Rev. H. Marrison. New York: Lewis Colby & Co. pp. 162. 

ismo. 

This book is designed as a check to the religious opinions of Campbellites, Hick- 
sites, New-Lights, Universalists, Mormons and especially a sect, calling themselves 
“Christians.” The author, after speaking of the importance of the subject, stating 
clearly the doctrines, and explaining terms, ably maintains the Unity of God—the two 
natures of Christ—His humanity—and His Deity. He next proves the Deity of the 
Holy Spirit, and that He is a person distinct from the Father. He then shows that 
there are three persons in one God, and finally answers a variety of objections against 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and states and urges with much force many objections to 
Arianism. The reasoning throughout the work, as far as we have been able to exam- 
ine, is plain and simple, yet strong and conclusive. The arrangement is clear and 
natural. The writer is not superficial, nor yet abstruse. He has studied conciseness, 
and consequently made the work cheap; yet it is sufficiently complete. Arianism is 
discussed not as it was in ancient times, but as it appears at the present day. This, 
we think, will be a very useful and popular work. Arianism in various forms threat- 
ens to overwhelm us and we bid our brother God speed in endeavoring to resist it 
The mechanical execution of the work is very commendable to the publishers and we 
hope and believe it will have an extensive sale. 
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Eciectic Moran Puiwosopuy : by Rev. J. R. Boyp, A. M., author of ‘* Elements of 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism.” New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 423, 12mo, | 
Price 75 cts. | 


This work is designed for literary institutions and general use. It is compiled from 
the best writers upon mental and moral subjects, such as Dugald Stewart, Whewell, | 
Chalmers, Paley, Channing, Wayland, Bishop Butler and others. The author has’ 
avoided that which was defective and erroneous in Paley, and endeavored to be more | 
full and explicit in delineations of moral duties than Dr. Wayland. He presents the 
scriptural sources whence the duties of man have been derived, a full exposition of the’ 
ten commandments, lessons of morality to be learned from the life of Christ, illustra-- 
tions by anecdotes and proofs of the truth of Christianity. He has endeavored to have, 
the work as simple and free from abstruseness as possible. He directs the learner to! 
the sacred volume, as the great source of morality. We think that this work will do al 
good service, and we hope it may be used extensively in our primary schools and aca- 
demies. It appears in a neat and substantial form. 


Barrist Liprary, by Lewis Colby & Co. 


The Dec. No. has appeared, and is a continuation of the masterly examination ° 
Pedobaptism, by A. Booth. | 


IMPORTANT WoRKS IN PRESS.—Haldane’s Exposition of Romans. 700 pages 8y¢ 
Robert Carter, New York. | 
Turny on Baptism—Doddridge’s Expositor, $4.00. Robins & Smith, Hartford, Ct. 
A work on Bronchitis, written by Dr. Green. Wiley & Putnam, New York. | 
De Wette of Germany is preparing a new edition of his condensed commentary ¢ 
the New Testament. D’Aubigné is preparing for the press a history of the reform: 
on in Great Britain. Dr. Tholuck, of Halte, has in press a work on the present the: 
logical and religious condition of Germany. 
Notices oF Periopicaus.—The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature has passé 
_the hands of Prof. Agnew into those of W. H. Bidwell. 

A paper, called the Western Watchman, is to be established at St. Louis, Missow 
and edited by Br’n. Lynd, Sherwood, Ligon and Thomas. | 
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SouTHERN Baptist Review.—It is contemplated to publish this work quarterly, if 


| a sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained. Prof. J. L. Reynolds is designat- 
;| 
. | 
| 
q 


S 


ed as the editor. 
CurisTiAn Curonicte, Philadelphia, Pa., edited by Geo. W. Anderson,—This is a 
weekly paper, recently commenced, and is ably conducted. 
It is contemplated to establish a ‘* Christian Magazine” at Knoxville, Tenn. We 
wish them all much success. 
The New York Recorder has been purchased by Lewis Colby & Co., and will, we 
trust, be placed upon a permanent basis by its enterprising publishers. Rev. Sewall] 
| S. Cutting is to be the editor, and will, no doubt, conduct his department with ability 
as he has hitherto done, at first alone, and afterwards with his able associate Rey. Mr. 
_ Judd, 
| 
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| Cueertne rrom Cuina.—Mrs. Gutzlaff, a Missionary in China, says, 
(as quoted in the Southern Missionary Journal,) ‘I have been nearly 
twenty years in Asia, and have never observed so much of the Divine 
power and manifest influences of the Spirit of God upon the hearts of the 
yheathen as just now. The work is increasing, and the individuals who 
express their faith in the Saviour are becoming more numerous.”? * * * 
‘** What rejoices us most is, that so many Chinese are coming forward to 
‘preach the Gospel. Five natives, full of energy and faith, have to-day 
proclaimed the Gospel to their countrymen.” * * * ‘ But I must con- 
clude, for a large Christian congregation of Chinese wait for us.” 


| The following we extract from a letter of the Rev. Dr. Baird, in N. Y. 
‘Evangelist : 

_ “Qne of the most valuable men in Hamburg is the Rev. Mr. Oncken, a 
Baptist minister, who a few years ago endured much persecution. Those 
days are now passed away, I hope forever. No man is doing more good 
than he in this city. I have attended his meetings, and have been delight- 
ed to see how many persons have been brought to the knowledge of the 
truth by his labors. He will probably visit America next spring.” 


| 


Our much esteemed Bro. Oncken, of Germany, informs us that 120 have 
_ been baptized in Stettin, Prussia, and that the good work is progressing in 
various other places. 


According to our latest dates, Dr. King, a missionary of the American 
‘Board, was still exposed to such danger from the enraged populace, that 
he did not dare to make an attempt to leave Athens, as he had designed, 
or even his own house. 


Rey. S. M. Osgood, Baptist Missionary in Burmah, has recently arrived 
‘in this city, 
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Under the auspices of the American Board, Rev. Levi Spaulding and 
lady, Rev. John Scudder, M.D., lady and two daughters, Rev. Wm. W. 
Scudder and lady, Rev. John E. Chandler and lady, Rev. E. P. Hastings, 
Rev. George Forde and lady, recently sailed as Missionaries for Madras 
and Calcutta. 


Revivaits.—We are happy to learn that there is a cheering revival of 
religion in Richmond College, and that 16 of the students have been 
hopefully converted. 


Revivals of Religion are still progressing in various parts of the South, 
and are commencing in some parts of the North. May the Lord grant 
that they may extend over the whole land. 


We are happy to learn that an interesting revival is now in progress 
among the students of Hamilton College. Several have yielded their 
obedience to the Saviour, and the work is still going on. 


Awrut Catamity.—The steamer Atlantic was wrecked on Fisher’s 
Island, in Long Island Sound, Thursday, Nov. 26, and about 50 lives were 
lost. We are pained to learn that Rev. Wm. Armstrong, D.D., one of the 
Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
was among the number that were thus suddenly ushered into another world. 


Important Discovertes.—Mr. Layard, of England, is excavating at 
Nimroud, near Mosul, on the Tigris, and has decided, it is believed, the 
precise position of Nineveh. He has discovered a splendid and spacious 
hall, built of marble, adorned with sculptures. 


There is much difficulty in England in reference to forming the British 
organization of the Evangelical Alliance. The principal causes of division 
are, [. Slavery; II. The fact that dissenting clergymen residing in large 
towns, who do not feel the pressure of the Established Church, are so wil- 
ling to unite with ministers of that church; and III. The exclusion of 
Friends, Plymouth Brethren, and others holding rather peculiar views. 
It is feared that there will be formed merely a confederacy against Popery, 
which may be a positive support of the Established Church. 


WareRvVILLE Cottece.—We are happy to learn that this valuable In- 
stitution is ina flourishing condition. Number of Seniors, 22; Juniors, 11; 
Sophomores, 30; Freshmen, 21; Partial course, 6. Total, 90. Import- 
ant additions have been made, during the past year, to the Apparatus and 
Library. The College has an able Faculty. 


Brown University has six able Professors, besides the President, Dr. 
Wayland. It has Seniors, 34; Juniors, 40; Sophomores, 32; Fresh- 
men, 31; English and Scientific course, 9. Total, 146. This is one of the 
best Institutions of the kind in our country. None has an abler Faculty. 


Mercer University, Ga.—This young but efficient Institution has 30 
collegiate students, 3 in Theology, and 70 in the preparatory department. 
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It is richly supplied with funds and officers, and is considered as in a very 
flourishing state. 


Dartmouth College has 247 undergraduates, and 50 medical students. 


Yale College has Seniors, 125; Juniors, 88; Sophomores, 103; Fresh- 
men, 92; Undergraduates, 408; Theological Students, 51; Law, 50; 
Medical, 47. Total, 556. 

Amherst College has 120 students. 


Rev. Silas Bailey of Mass. has been appointed President of Granville 
College, Ohio. 

We are happy to learn that the Freshman Class of Madison University 
numbers more than 40, and that the whole number of students in the seve- 
ral departments is about 200. It has an able Faculty. 

Prof. Pryor has been appointed President of Acadia College, in place of 
Dr. Crawley, resigned. 


German Universities.—The University of Bonn, on the Rhine, has 
_ from 16,000 to 18,000 specimens in Zoology ; 10,000 petrifactions ; 22,000 
minerals, and a Library of more than 100,000. The University of Heidle- 
burg—most celebrated in Germany for its law department—has 932 stu- 
dents, eight or ten of whom are from this country. 


Bale has 5 Professors of Theology, among whom is De Wette ; 50,000 
to 60,000 volumes in the Library. : 
The Theological School in Geneva has 48 students. Professors: Merle 
D’Aubigné, Gaussen, La Harpe and Scherer. 
 Romantsts.—The Roman Catholic Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith at Lyons, France, received during the year ending in May last, 
_ $639,610 61, and appropriated to Missions in the United States during the 
same time $126,254 42. 


We are happy to learn from the Baptist Record, that the American 
Bap. Publication Society are making great efforts to raise ten thousand 
dollars for the use of the Society, the interest to be appropriated to the 
gratuitous distribution of its books and tracts. We wish that important 
and useful Society abundant success. 

It is believed that the number of dissenting Catholics in Germany, under 
Ronee and Szerski, is from 120,000 to 150,000. 

_ We regret to learn that Rev. George B. Cheever has retired from the 
Editorial chair of the N. Y. Evangelist, in consequence of his parochial 
/ duties. 
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MONTHLY LIST. 
Deaths of Baptist Ministers. Churches Constituted. 


J. Merriam, Tremont, Logan Co., Illinois. | Effingham Co., Ga. Sept. 19. 
Oct. 23. 
W. Walker, Peoria, Illinois. Oct. 27. 


Ordinations. 


E. Lewis and B. T. Quin, Buck-Run, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. Sept. 10. 

S. Landrum, Salem, Oglethorpe Co., Ga. 
Oct. 23. 

R. R. Lillard, Laurenceburg, Kentucky. 
Oct. 24. 

F. Charlton, Plainfield, Conn. Oct. 27. 

L. Smith, Hatborough, Pa. Nov. 5. 


8 Swaim, j jr., Washington, Pa. Nov. 10. Dedications. 
K. Boekenoogen, Philadelphia, Pa. Nov. 
he Fe Union Bap. Church, Boston, Mass. 
Miscellaneous. 


LETTER FROM MRS. DEVAN. 


To THE Lapies or THE First Baptist Cuurcn, N. Y. 

There are many among you, my dear sisters, whom I should be Hapa 
to address individually ; but as I cannot write to each of you, I take plea- 
sure in complying with the suggestion of our dear Pastor, in addressing 
you thus collectively. But here let me say that I appreciate the favor of 
a few lines from any of my sisters, and will gladly answer your communi- 
cations. We daily feel our separation from those with whom we formerly 
went to the House of God in company; though our hearts are often — 
cheered with the assurance that you remember us still. We cannot be — 
unmindful of you, and though we love the heathen more than we once — 
did, we love you not the less. Before leaving home, I had often thought | 
that dwelling among the heathen might render one insensible to their de- 
gradation, and that familiarity with idolatrous rites might make them | 
appear less abhorrent. But thus it has not proved in our own experience ; | 
the longer we live among this people, the more do we realize their guilt, 
and the more do we wonder at the long-suffering and goodness which per- | 
mits them to live, and gives them “rain from Heaven, and fruitful seasons, | 
filling their hearts with gladness.”? God has given the Chinese a great | 
abundance and variety of the good things of earth, and they are emphati- | : 
cally a contented and light- hearted people ; yet not a hymn of gratitude © 
ascends to the Author of their blessings. The incense of their homage | 
ascends before images which their own hands have made. We know that 
God will not give his glory to graven images : we know that he cast out’ 
the nations from Canaan because of their idolatry ; ; he has dispersed his 
own people, the Jews, because they have forsaken him ; and how soon he | 
may visit this people in his wrath, we know not. But. whether this day | 
be at hand, or far off, we have reason to believe that a day of merciful 
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visitation is approaching. God has put into your hearts a spirit of prayer 
for China; he has sent hither a few whose feeble petitions ascend for 
mercy, and will he turn a deaf ear to the ery of his children? Did he 
spare a little city for Lot’s sake? Did he spare Israel, when<Moses in- 
terceded? And will he not listen, when we ask that China may be given 
tothe Lord Jesus for his inheritance? True, when we speak to this peo- 
ple of Jesus, they see no beauty in him; and though we may tell them of 
the peace he has shed abroad in our hearts, and of that glorious immortal- 
ity for which we hope, all is to them an idle tale. But this should not 
dampen our faith, for we remember that those things are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and we hope in him who can make the blind to see, and the dead 
to live. At present, there does not seem to be any special outpouring of 
the Spirit at this station ; but the Gospel is preached, and books are dis- 
tributed to multitudes from this house. We are permitted to live here 
and pursue our efforts without molestation ; though all around us are 
those whose craft isin danger ; and their quietness is to us unaccountable, 
except from the consideration of God’s special providence. This city is 
by no means open to foreigners ; and some of our missionary brethren, 
who have been making efforts, for a year past, to obtain locations among 
the people, are still obliged to reside in the foreign quarter. We are but 
one street distant, and though in a Chinese thoroughfare, we are not sur- 
rounded by families, but are in the midst of business and stores. The fact 
that we are in possession of this house, and of the facilities it furnishes for 
the dissemination of the Word, satisfies me that the Lord ordered our steps 
‘in the act and time of our removal to Canton; and whatever may be our 
future circumstances, I can never doubt that, thus far, God has been with 
jus. We believe, dear sisters, that God has heard your prayers for us and 
for this mission, and we trust that you will not faint nor grow weary till 
God has granted all your desires. Two years have sped their flight since 
‘we parted from you, and during that time how many changes have 
occurred! One and another have been called to join the church above. 
‘Soon will the messenger call forus. ‘Blessed are those servants whom 
the Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” May this, dear sisters, 
be our blessedness, and through the riches of free grace in Christ Jesus, 
May an abundant entrance be ministered to us into his Heavenly Kingdom. 
‘With many wishes for your happiness—in which Dr. Devan joins me—as 
also for the prosperity of our dear church and pastor, I remain, as ever, 
| Your very affectionate, though distant sister, 


_ Canton, June 26th, 1846. LYDIA DEVAN. 


—— 
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DUTY, OF PARENTS TO Vl DRC HET BN. 
, 


, 1. It isimpossible for parents to discharge their duty, without a correct 
view of the nature and design of the domestic constitution.. 

_ This they should study, and arrive at the conclusion as speedily as pos- 
sible, and keep it ever before the mind, that the great design of this com- 
pact is, to form well the character of the children ; to train up the citizen 
for the world, and the Christian for the church; to assist the child, as a 
mortal, to go with honor and comfort through this life, and as an immortal, 
i eock life everlasting. The domestic circle is intended to be the school 


of character, where, in the highest sense of the term, the most important 
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business of education is to be conducted ; where the moral sense is to be 
implanted and cultivated, and the conscience, and the temper, and the 
heart, are all to be trained. 

2. Parents should be most deeply impressed and affected with a sense 
of the importance of the station they occupy in the domestic constitution. 

Their state and mind should be the very opposite of that light and fri- 
volous indifference; that absence of all anxiety, which many of them 
manifest. There are some who seem to regard their children as pretty 
little living playthings, that must be well taken care of, and be taught, by 
somebody or other, whatever will set them off to the best advantage: but 
as to any idea of the formation of their character, especially their moral 
and religious character, and any of that deep, and painful, and almost over- 
whelming solicitude, which arises from a clear perception, and powerful 
impression of the probable connection between the child’s destiny and the 
parent’s conduct, to all this they are utter strangers. 

On parents, it depends, in a great measure, what their children are to 
be,—miserable or happy in themselves; a comfort or a curse to their con- 
nexions ; an ornament or a deformity to society; a fiend or a seraph in 
eternity. Itis indeed an awful thing to bea parent, and is enough to 
awaken the anxious, trembling inquiry in every heart, ‘‘ Lord, who is 
sufficient for these things 2” 

3. Parents should seek after the possession of all possible qualifications 
for their office. 

What man in his senses would undertake the office ofa pilot upona dan- 
gerous coast without a knowledge of navigation? Or that of a general of 
an army, without a knowledge of military tactics ? Or that of a physician, 
without a knowledge of medicine and diseases? And who would go on 
another hour in the office of a parent, without seeking to possess all suita- 
ble qualifications? And what are they ?— 

Genuine personal religion: for how can they bring up children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, if they do not know the Lord for 
themselves ? 

No one, then, can rightly discharge the duties of a parent, in the higher 
reference of a family compact, without that personal religion, which con- 
sists in repentance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and a life 
of habitual holiness. In the absence of this, the highest end of the do- 
mestic constitution must be neglected, the sublimest part of education must 
be abandoned. ) 

Parents should seek the entire government of their temper: a habit of self- 
control; a meekness not to be disturbed by the greatest provocation ; a 
patience not to be wearied by long continued opposition. J say to any 
father or mother, are you irritable, petulant? If so, begin this moment : 
the work of subjugating your temper. You are in imminent peril of ruin- 
ing your family. 

O how many parents have had to bewail with weeping eyes, and | 
almost broken hearts, the effects of their own irritability as apparent in the - 
headstrong passionate dispositions of their children. 

A kindness of manner, an afiectionate, persuasive address, is of great | 
importance. It is desirable for parents to render their company pleasant 
to their children, to engage their confidence, to exert over them the influ- 
ence of love, which certainly cannot be done by a cold, or churlish, or 
distant behavior.— Selected. | 
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A Welsh clergyman being invited to assist in the ordination of a minister 
in some part of England, was appointed to deliver the address to the 
church and congregation ; and having been informed that their previous 
minister had suffered much from pecuniary embarrassment, although the 
church were fully able to support him comfortably, took the following 
method of administering reproof. In his address to the church he remark- 
ed: ‘“‘ You have been praying, no doubt, that God would send you a man 
after his own heart to be your pastor. You have done well. God, we 
hope, has heard your prayer, and given you such a minister as he approves, 
who will go in and out before you, and feed your souls with the bread of 
life. But now you have prayed for a minister, and God has given you one 
to your mind, you have something more to do; you must take care of him ; 
and in order to his living happy amongst you, I have been thinking you 
have to pray again. Pray again, pray again; what should we pray again 
for? Well, I think you have need to pray again. Butforwhat? Well, 
Pil tell you. Pray that God would put Jacob’s ladder down to earth 
again. Jacob’s ladder! Jacob’s ladder! what has Jacob’s ladder to do 
with our minister? Why, I think if God would put Jacob’s ladder down, 
that your minister could go up into heaven on the Sabbath evening, after 
preaching, and remain all the week; then he could come down every 
Sabbath morning, so spiritually-minded and so full of heaven, that he would 
preach to you almost like an angel. Oh yes, that may be all very well, 
and if it was possible we would like it; but then we need our minister 
with us during the week, to attend prayer-meetings, visit the sick, hear 
experiences, give advice, &c., &c., and therefore must have him always 
with us. We want the whole of his time and attention. That may be, 
and I will admit the necessity of his daily attention to your concerns; but 
then you will remember that if he remains here, he must have bread and 
cheese ; and I have been told that your former minister was often want- 
ing the common necessaries of life, while many of you can enjoy its luxu- 
ries ; and therefore I thought if God would put Jacob’s ladder down, your 
minister might preach to you on the Sabbath, and by going up into heaven 
after the services of the day, save you the painful necessity of supporting 
him. 
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~ Dr. Jounson’s Opinion on Baprism.—It is related by Boswell, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson, that, during a conversation at Oxford in 1784, 
with Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, Mr. Boswell and 
others, Dr. Johnson remarked in reference to the Papists giving only 
the bread to the laity, “‘ They may think that in what is merely ritual, 
deviations from primitive (practice) may be admitted on ground of con- 
venience, and I think they are as well warranted to make this election as 
we are to substitute sprinkling in the room of ancient baptism. 


j 


° one 
— Dare or Curist’s Brrtu.—Wieseler, a learned German divine, con 


eludes that the day when that event occurred cannot be decided—that i 
most probably took place about the close of February—that it might have 
occurred near the close of January or December. 


POETRY. 


Poetry. 


CHRIST UNCHANGING. 


CHANGE is written everywhere, 

Time and death o’er all are ranging ; 
Seasons, creatures, all declare, 

Man is mortal, earth is changing. 


Life and all its treasures seem 
Like a sea in constant motion, 

Thanks for an eternal beam 
Shining o’er the pathless ocean. 


One by one although each name 
Providence or death will sever ; 

Jesus Christ is still the same, 
Yesterday, to-day, forever. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


O! wuat is Life ?9—’Tis like a flower, 
That blossoms, and is gone ; 
It flourishes its little hour, 
With all its beauties on ;— 
Death comes; and, like a wintry day, 
It cuts the lovely flower away. 


O! what is Life ?—’Tis like the bow, 
That glistens in the sky ; 
We love to see its colors glow, 
But while we look, they die ;— 
Life parts as soon—to-day ’tis here, 
To-morrow it may disappear. 


Lord! what is Life ?—If spent with thee, 
In humble praise and prayer ; 
How long or short our life may be, 
We feel no anxious care ;— 
Though life depart, our joys shall last, 
When life and all its joys are past. 
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fistorical and Biographical. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS .—No. II, 
JESUS CHRIST.. 


THE next martyr who claims our notice, is the most distinguished 
who ever sealed his testimony with his blood. It is no less than the 
Saviour of mankind. How surprising that the Scribes and Pharisees 
should wreak their vengeance upon one, whose wonderful works most 
clearly showed that He was divine; but this exhibits the true and 
unrelenting spirit of persecution. When the hearts of wicked men 
oppose the truth, though a voice from within may condemn their course, 
yet malice, which knows no reason, and envy and wounded pride, 
goad them onward, until, like fiends of darkness, they are prepared to 
shed the blood of saints, and even to dethrone their Maker, were it in 
their power. We can only thus account for all the sorrows which were 
heaped upon our Lord, while here below. 

As we have recently* inserted an article upon the sufferings of 
Christ, we shall not at the present time speak so fully upon that sub- 
ject as we otherwise should; still it may not’ be amiss to take a brief 
and general view of the life, sufferings and death of Jesus. 

The persecutions of this Holy Being were incessant, from his infancy 
until he left the world. He was compelled to have a manger as his 
cradle ; for as those who were to be his parents went to pay the capita- 
tion tax at Bethlehem, there He was born, and as the inns were full, 
the mother of our Lord could only have a stable as her lodging-place. 
The babe was wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid where oxen fed. 
This was humility indeed. But soon an angel from above announced 
to those who watched their flocks by night, that a Saviour was born in the 
city of David, and quickly with the angel appeared a multitude of the 


* See the November number. 
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heavenly host, who sung the praises of God in view of such a momen- 
tous event. The shepherds left their folds to see the Child, and returning 


praised the Lord. The wise men* from the East, directed by a bril- ; 


liant star, approached the Holy Babe and worshipped him. But now 
the jealousy of Herod was aroused, for they had passed the city where 


his palace stood, en asked where they could find ‘* Him who was born © 


King of the Jews.” The Roman tyrant trembled for his honor, and 
carefully inquired where the Saviour would be born, that he might take 
his life. In accordance with his rash determination, and to be sure to 
find the victim of his envy, he commanded every child in Bethlehem, of 


two years old and under, to be slain. How revolting to the feelings of © 


humanity was such a scene! and who could allow it but a wretch like 
Herod, who had caused the mother, grandfather and brother of his 


wife, and finally two sons and Mariamne herself, his own companion, to — 


endure a violent death. But Jesus escaped the cruel edict,t for he was 
carried away into Egypt. When jhe was presented in the temple to 
the Lord, good old Simeon took him up and said, “ Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.” He increased in knowledge as he grew in stature, and at the 


age of twelve was found disputing in the temple with the doctors of | 


the law. In his thirtieth year he went down into the river Jordan 
and was baptized by John. That he was immersed, is evident from 
the testimony of the following distinguished Pzedobaptist divines. Dr. 
Macknight says: ‘‘ Jesus submitted to be baptized, that is, buried under 


the water, by John, and to be raised out of it again, as an emblem of | 
his future death and resurrection.”{ G.J. Vossius makes use of the — 


following language: “ That John the Baptist and the apostles im- 
mersed persons whom they baptized, there is no doubt. For thus we 
read, and they were baptized in Jordan ; and Jesus, when he was baptized, 
went up straightway out of the water,” &c.§ Bishop Taylor: “ The 
custom of the ancient churches was not sprinkling, but immersion, in 


pursuance of the sense of the word (baptize) in the commandment and 
the example of our blessed Saviour.’’|| After such testimony, we have © 


no hesitation in asserting that Jesus Christ was a Baptist in principle 
and practice. When ‘he came up out of the water,” the Holy Spirit 
descended upon him, and a voice was heard from heaven proclaiming, 
‘« This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” He afterwards 


. 

* Probably these wise men came from Persia or Arabia. The gums whieh they 
brought were products of the latter piace. 

t This was Herod the Great, father of Herod Antipas, whe beheaded John the Bap- 
tast. 

¢ Translation of Epis. Notes on Romans vi. 4. 

§ Disputat. de Bapt. disp. i. § 6. 

{ Ductor Dubitantiam, b. iii., chap. iv., rule xv., p- 644. ° 
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retired into the wilderness, and was tempted of the devil forty days and 
nights, but yielded not to any wiles of Satan. When he came from 
the scene of temptation, he commenced more especially his mission— 
began to proclaim repentance and perform his wonderful works. He 
caused the blind to see, the lame to walk and the deaf to hear. He cast 
out devils, healed the sick and raised the dead. As his final scene of 
sorrows now approached, he chose his twelve apostles, preached his 
sermon on the mount—and such an one before was never uttered— 
wrought other miracles, and finally partook with his disciples of the 
last and cheerless supper.* How surprised and sad they were when 
Jesus told them, that from among their number one would soon betray 
Him, while another would deny Him. ‘This seemed to be his farewell 
sermon. After he had closed, he went into the garden and ago- 
nized in prayer, until he sweat great drops of blood. Not long had he 
been there before a multitude approached, with Judas as their leader. 
The traitor kissed the Saviour as a signal for the mob to seize Him. 
He was taken by his persecutors, deserted by his friends, and that 
amid severest sorrows. The Jewish council met the following day, 
secured false witnesses, and finally condemned him to be crucified. 
They, clothed him, in derision, with a royal robe, a crown of thorns 
adorned his sacred head, and as a sceptre in his hand a reed was 
placed. They spit upon him, mocked and smote him with their hands, 
The mob cried out, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” He soon ascended 


Calvary’s mount, and was extended on the cross. They gave him vine- 
gar and gall to drink, and with a Roman spear they pierced his side. 
While in the very pains of death, the Jews reproached, the, priests 
reviled, and even one who suffered with him railed; and finally, at three 
o’clock, he bowed his head and died. The sun was darkened, the 
earth trembled, and all nature seemed to be in commotion. He was 
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“ See the first engraving. 
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laid in Joseph’s sepulchre, in three days left the tomb, and soon 
ascended to his native heaven. 

Thus closed the days of Christ on earth. His life was one con- 
tinual scene of persecution. ‘The more he tried to benefit mankind, 
the more his envious foes opposed his mission. To ascertain exactly 
how long thé Saviour’s ministry continued, is now perhaps impos- 
sible. Much has been said and written by able scholars upon the 
subject. During the first three centuries, the general opinion was, 
that it continued one year, or at most a year and four months. 
Early in the fourth century, Eusebius maintained that it lasted 
between three and four years. This opinion was generally received, 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century, when ~various 
opinions in reference to it were entertained. It probably continued 
from a year and a half to three or four years. It is immaterial which. 
The character of Jesus and of his ministry is much more important. 
He was considered mean by those who only viewed his outward cir- 
cumstances. Still he was divine, and always manifested a holy dignity, 
which often caused the proudest Pharisee to turn away with shame, and 
yet with veneration for one so much superior to himself. He was 
always doing good, and directing his untiring efforts to accomplish the 
grand and glorious object of his mission. He was persevering, and 
pressed onward in the face of every kind of persecution. He was 
incessantly engaged in acts of mercy, and when he was required to suf- 
fer, he fearlessly and willingly endured the tortures of his foes. How 
cheerfully he drank the cup of sorrow to its dregs! He manifested 
charity to all. Even those who caused him thus to bleed upon the 
cross he asked the Father to forgive, because they knew not what they 
did. How exalted his benevolence, and how superior to that displayed 
by any human being! Who but Jesus ever founded a religion wholly 
unconnected with human policy or civil government? It will not com- 
pare in this respect with that of Numa or Mohammed, or even that of 
Moses. What reformer ever thought, like Jesus, to make his sufferings 
and death a part of his plan and mission? He was never ¢rained in 
worldly wisdom. He had only read perhaps the Old Testament. He 
did not associate with schoolmen and philosophers. The manner of 
his teaching was simple and unassuming; yet these traits were blended 


with the greatest boldness and integrity. He often made the most pow- — 


erful ofghis foes recoil and tremble, while they listened to the carpenter 
of Nazareth. His weighty precepts, joined with a mild and serious 
manner, caused his enemies to say, “‘ Never man spake like this man.’’ 
What heavenly-mindedness he manifested—what love, what condescen- 
sion, what self-denial, what patience and what meekness ! 

Perhaps we cannot do better than to close this article by the eloquent 
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language of the distinguished I’rench infidel philosopher, Rousseau. 
He hated the Saviour ; but the force of truth compelled him to speak in 
the following manner: “ Do we find that he assumed the love of an 
enthusiast or ambitious sectary 2? What sweetness, what purity in his 
manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery! What sub- 
limity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses ! 
What presence of mind in his replies! How great the command over 
his passions! Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could 
so live and so die, without weakness and without ostentation? When 
Plato described his imaginary good man, with all the shame of guilt, 
yet meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the 
character of Jesus Christ: the resemblance is so striking, that all the 
Christian Fathers perceived it. 

“« What prepossession, what blindness, must it be, to compare the son 
of Sophroniscus (Socrates) tothe Son of Mary! What an infinite dis- 
proportion is there between them! Socrates, dying without pain or 
ignominy, easily supported his character to the last; and if his death, 
however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted 


_whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was anything more than a vain 
sophist. He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, 


before had put them in practice; he had only to say, therefore, what 


they had done, and reduce their examples to precept. But where could 


) 
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Jesus learn, among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality of 
which he only has given us both precept and example + The death of 
Socrates, peacefully philosophizing with his friends, appears the most 
agreeable that could be wished for: that of Jesus, expiring in the 
midst of agonizing pains, abused, insulted and accused, by a whole 


/nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in 


|Teceiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who 


administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed 
‘for his merciless tormentors. Yes! if the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God !” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. THOMAS BURCHELL, 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY TO JAMAICA. 


So many individuals, and in such rapid succession, have gf late 
passed from the field of missionary labor to the rest of heaven, that to 
‘announce the departure of another distinguished servant of Christ 
might almost appear like proclaiming an ordinary occurrence, and one 
‘of every day; yet there is in reality attached to it a grandeur and a 
| glory that belong not to this world’s history, and that separate and ele-. 
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yate it above the concourse of human events. If it be said, a fellow- 
creature has died, it is a solemn fact; if it be declared that a friend is 
gone, it adds mourning to the solemnity; if it be told that a minister 
has been removed, we realize a public loss; if it be certified that a 
missionary is no more, the heart of a Christian world swells into loftier 
emotions; if it be affirmed that a missionary confessor or martyr has 
disappeared from our midst, there is sublimity in the enkindled sympa- 
thies; and of all these blended feelings we are at once painfully and 
delightfully conscious, in conveying the intelligence that the friend, 
the minister, the missionary, the confessor, yea, the martyr, all in one, 
have left us, in the person of Thomas Burchell. 

Six months—only six short months—have elapsed, since his illustrious 
associate in conflict, suffering and success— William Knibb—was sud- 
denly summoned to his eternal reward. The news of his death came 
from afar over the world of waters like the awful roll of distant thunder ; 
but this has smote upon our ear like the rush of the cataract; for, 
though life ran smoothly downward and beguilingly to the observer 
through accumulating disease, yet we were not prepared for the moment — 
of the final and fearful descent. Knibb departed to finish his course — 
with joy in the land of his adoption, and in the scene of his magnificent tri- _ 
umphs. Burchell returned, for a season, to renew his strength for future — 
service ; but his Master rather chose to give him a peaceful exit in the ~ 
land of his nativity, and in the midst of earlier friends. But, whether | 
the one took his immortal flight from the high places of the field, or the — 
other from the retirement of the tent, both have nobly labored, nobly | 
triumphed, and joyously met in their Redeemer’s presence, “ having 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

We took the pen, however, simply to record a few circumstances 
connected with Mr. Burchell’s life; and to these we shall now very rap- — 
idly advert. The first event in his history was his becoming a member 
of Mr. Winterbotham’s church at Nailsworth. On October 13, 1823, 
he was set apart to missionary labor at Trowbridge, and was sent by 
the Baptist Missionary Society to Jamaica. There he soon became 
eminently successful in the towns of Montego Bay and Crooked Spring, 
on the northwestern side of the island. On the 29th of February, 
1824, he formed a church of twelve members at the former station ; 
but the enlargement of the attendance speedily rendered it necessary 
t@ procure more extensive accommodations for the people than had been 
provided ; and many were converted to God, dithough great opposition — 
arose. His efforts were equally useful at Crooked Spring. In 1826, | 
his state of health requiring a visit to England, he availed himself of the 
opportunity of soliciting pecuniary aid for a chapel, and returned in | 
January, 1827, with means sufficient for its erection. Subsequently hs 
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took the chief part in the settlement of Mr. Knibb at Falmouth, of 
which: he furnished at the time a very interesting account. A year or 
two afterwards, he revisited England to arrange some family affairs, at 
which period he left 1,600 persons in full communion with the church 
at Montego Bay, and about 3,000 inquirers, including the town and the 
district around. Every alternate Sabbath he was engaged with the 
people from six in the morning till eight at night, the other being 
employed in laborious services at Gurney’s Mount, Shortwood, and 
other places. s f i r 11 "f 

In 1834, Messrs. Burchell and Knibb returned to J amaica, and 
were welcomed by their respective congregations with enthusiastic joy. 
‘It was almost more,” says Mr. Burchell, “ than we could bear.” The 
period of persecution was succeeded’ by one of prosperity unparal- 
leled even in Jamaica. Before 1836, Mr. Burchell’s congregation had 
increased by at least one-half, and he had added to his church in 
Spanish Town between five and six hundred souls. Still his labors 
were pursued amidst much obloquy and personal affliction. In 1839, 
his health gave way under the pressure of occupation. His toils, 
however, were still sweetened with success. During this year one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine members were added to the church; and in the 
following year it was calculated that, in seventeen years, the parent 
church, with its affiliated branches, had erown from thirteen members 
to upwards of three thousand, with nearly as many inquirers. 

It is not surprising that, under the accumulation of labor and respon- 
sibility involved in the increase of his flock, and in the necessity of 
making due provision for their accommodation, Mr. Burchell’s health 
should have remained in a precarious state. The probability is, that 
his constitution had now been worn out by the combined influence of 
labor, anxiety and suffering. About the close of 1843, he obtained 
relief by the appointment of Mr. Cornford to take charge of the church 
and congregation at Montego Bay, himself retiring to Mount Carey, 
one of the country stations. 

In February of the past year he had an attack of fever, under which 
it was expected he would sink. His recovery was but partial; forthe 
vigor of his constitution seenied to have left him without sufficient rally- 
ing power. In the hope that a voyage to England might, in some 
measure, re-establish his health, he came over in the steamer, and 
arrived at England in May, 1846. Mr. Ebenezer Smith, his medical 
adviser, gave him some hope, that, if he could escape the atmospheric 
uncertainties of spring, the warm weather of July might effect a cure ; 
nor until a few days before his death did any symptom appear to forbid 
this pleasing anticipation. Even as late as Tuesday, four days before 
his death, he was able to pay Mr. Smith a visit at his residence in Bil- 
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liter square, and to return to his lodgings at Mrs. Moore’s in Queen’s 
place, Southwark bridge, by way of the Baptist Mission-house in Moor- 
gate street. But on Wednesday we found him in bed, from which he 
never rose again. The next day the hue of his countenance betrayed 
a decided jaundice, with such strong symptoms of lethargy, that Mr. 
Smith gave special instructions for engaging his attention and prevent- 
ing sleep. Every attempt to effect this was unavailing, and, before 
Friday morning, he was in a state of insensibility. As a last resource, 
he was cupped in the temple; but he appeared entirely unconscious of 
the manipulations of the operator. At two o’clock on Saturday morning, 
he expired in the presence of Mrs. Movre and her family, by whom no 
sign of returning consciousness could be detected. The remains of this 
honored servant of God were removed on Saturday night to the Bap- 
tist Mission-house, preparatory to interment in Abney-park Cemetery. 
It is deeply affecting to know that, when Mr. Burchell sailed from Ja- 
maica, he left his wife and only child on the island. Mrs. Burchell’s 
devotedness to the mission would not permit her to yield to the sugges- 
tions of conjugal anxiety. She trusted, no doubt, that the air of Eng- 
land would restore her venerated husband’s health; but the packet 
which leaves Southampton for the West Indies to-night will bear to her 
the sad intelligence of her widowhood, and to the missionaries and 
churches the mournful tidings of another bereaving stroke, but not 
without many tender assurances to all of Christian sympathy in their 
irreparable loss. 

Mr. Burchell was less possessed of shining than of solid qualities. 
His piety was a deep well-spring in the heart—a spring of “ living 
water” that flowed forth in streams of most blessed influence through- 
out his whole being. His character, like his person, was strongly 
formed ; sterling sense and unbending integrity were among his distin- 
guishing features. Although he sometimes encountered severe disap- 
pointment, nothing could induce him to swerve from the determined 
resolve to do the greatest good, and to keep on his way of holy labor 
for Christ. He had the keenest sense of wrong-doing in others, and a 
perfect sympathy with the sufferings of his brethren. He had great 
determination and resoluteness ; and the love of souls was like a sweet 
and heavenly light thrown over all the sterner virtues of his character. 
Let the memory of such a man be precious! He ought to be honored. 
He must be missed. He was truly a “cedar in Lebanon.” We saw 
him almost in the grasp of death; he united in audible and fervent 
responses to the exercises of devotion, and his happy spirit seemed like 
the bird of evening winging its way, amidst the gathering shadows, 
homeward to its resting-place.—( London) Baptist Record. 
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Essans, Moctrinal and Practical. 


FINAL TRIUMPH OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Re teious liberty is the free right of adopting and enjoying opinions 
on religious subjects, and of worshiping God according to the dictates 
of conscience. 

This principle is so deeply fixed in the mind, that it must develop 
itself, and finally prevail. 

Liberty is one of the first and strongest attributes,of the soul. As 
the child gradually improves in knowledge, and the barbarian becomes 
enlightened, the idea of freedom is more strongly impressed upon the 
heart. When they reflect upon the duties which they owe to God, 
and the solemn account to be rendered to Him, they feel that they must 
act as conscience directs. This right they view to be sacred, and 
sanctioned by a law of their Maker written upon the soul. This law, 
and the revelations of God in his Word, place them under primary obli- 
gations superior to all others, and no opposite law of tyrants can have 
force. There is, consequently, a strong inclination in the mind to 
resist interference with so dear aright. The law of heaven, and all the 
best feelings of the heart, authorize and impel us to obey God rather 
than man. Nothing but a mere arbitrary power can prevent, and that 
can only restrain the performance of those external acts which con- 
science dictates, and not the acts of conscience itself. The principle of 
religious freedom may, for a length of time, be borne down by oppres- 
sion, and submit to the contempt of its foes ; but soon, like the fires of 
the volcano, confined for a while in their subterranean abode, only to 
spread wider desolation around—soon gathering force, by accumulating 
indignities, it will rise in its power, bearing away every obstacle in its 
course, and victoriously assert its rights, and triumphantly extend itself 
upon the ruins of spiritual despotism. 

Again: the principle which we advocate is intimately connected 
with the whole system of truth, and must finally triumph. 

Scarcely atruth can be found, which is not, in some way, connected 
with religious belief; consequently, where spiritual tyranny prevails, 
freedom of thought, in almost every form, is suppressed. Thus a fatal 
blow is aimed at the very foundation of all truth; but its violence 
shall be averted and turned back with a powerful re-action. It is evi- 
dent from the nature of goodness, and from the oracles of God, that in 
truth and virtue is contained a germ which shall expand and bloom 
forever; but in error, and especially religious intolerance, are found 
the very seeds of their own destruction. Tyranny and error may, 
indeed, prevail for a time, and fill the world with sorrow; but when 
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truth shall extend its influence, then must they inevitably fall amid the 
desolation of unholiness, and the glories of that day when spiritual and 
temporal oppression shall cease, and our Saviour’s command, to do 
to others as we would have them do to us, be universally obeyed. 

From the past history of this principle, we perceive the elements of 
final victory. 

It is indeed lamentable to mark the progress of despotism. The 
‘world has presented a scene of moral desolations almost unbroken. 
Clouds of thick darkness have rested for ages upon religious freedom, 
and everything ennobling toman. Still, at times there have been glim- 
merings of that light which is yet to fill the earth with glory ; but, alas! 
its feeble rays have soon again been lost in deeper gloom, and the 
wheels of despotism have continued to roll onward in blood. Noah, 
Abraham and Lot beheld the alarming course of spiritual oppression. 
Holy Daniel, all the prophets, the apostles, and Jesus Christ himself, 
suffered by its power. Ancient Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, and 
other kingdoms, beheld and approved its desolating influence. Indeed, 
the pious of those days often sought for liberty of conscience. The Sav- 
iour clearly taught that he was the “ Prince of Peace,” that his king- 
dom was not of this world, and that he desired no carnal weapons to 
be used in his defence. Still intolerance did not cease. It was even 
found among that people who had received the peculiar favors of 
Heaven. 

Pagan Rome violently oppressed the followers of Christ. She 
thirsted for the blood of saints until a succession of cruel persecutions 
had slain thousands of her innocent subjects. But-at last she fell to rise 
no more, and joyful hope again beamed upon the disconsolate. The 
memorable decree of Constantine, permitting all to embrace the reli- 
gion most congenial to their heart, was proclaimed A. D.313. But during 
the same century, (350,) Constantius prohibited, on pain of death, the 
worship of heathen gods. Theodosius and others manifested the same 
intolerant spirit. In the seventh century the Mohammedan delusion 
began to be widely extended by the sword. Tbe bloody standard of 
Popery, too, was already floating over the afflicted multitude of her 
subdued opposers. An unconditional submission to human authority, in 
respect to opinion, was strictly required, and consequently free inves- 
tigation entirely prohibited. In the eleventh century (1078) the Pope 
had reached the summit of his power, and was no longer subject to 
temporal or spiritual dominion. All the powers of Europe were ruled 
by a single mind, and religious freedom seemed to be lost forever ; but 
she had only retired from her oppressors to gather strength, and return, 
with renewed energy, to the combat. The twelfth century had scarcely 
dawned; when she had effectually resisted the powers of darkness. 
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The struggle was long and mighty, but decidedly in favor of truth: 
Among the advocates of freedom, the innocent inhabitants of Piedmont 
distinguished themselves, by firmly maintaining a principle so dear to 
their hearts ; but their foes pursued them to their retired homes, and 
covered their peaceful vales with streams of blood. The inquisition 
soon (1215) began to invent inhuman tortures, and cast in every direc- 
tion a melancholy gloom; but the eloquence and piety of Wickliffe, 
Huss, and afterwards of Luther and other Reformers, shook the powers 
of despotism. ‘They went forth, we believe, under the guidance of 
Heaven, and the darkness of ages dispersed before them. Religious lib- 
erty then received an impulse, which it has felt until the present time. 
The flame continued to glow inthe hearts of multitudes, restrained 
indeed, but often bursting from its confinement and shaking the domin- 
tons of tyranny. sig ates 

In the 17th century, the Catholics and Protestants were alternately 
the persecutors and the persecuted., Queen Elizabeth oppressed both 
Puritans and Papists. Her successor, James I., commanded all to 
adhere strictly to the Church of England; and finally parliament (1684) 
enacted a law, requiring all who did not believe in the existence of 
God, and some other specified doctrines, to be put to death. This, 
truly, was a dark period in English history ; but oppression so barba- 
rous could not, in an enlightened age, be silently endured. The pow- 
erful voice of Milton, Taylor, Locke and others, was raised with indig- 
nation against such cruelties, and the great body of Dissenters made a 
noble stand against intolerance, though on some points they extended 
their views gradually. We mention, ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
that even the venerable Pilgrim Fathers of New England did not fully 
perceive the safety with which religious freedom may be enjoyed by all. 
But in their days an exile from Massachusetts had the honor of being 
the first legislator who fully and effectually established hberty of con- 
science. At atime when the world was rent by religious feuds, when 
Germany was literally the battle-field of Europe, when Holland was 
convulsed by factions, when France had yet to stem the tide of bigotry, 
when England was struggling with fearful intolerance—more than forty 
years before the peaceful William Penn founded the colony which 
bears his name—Rocer WiwuiaMs asserted the grand principle of reli- 
gious liberty. That the civil power has no jurisdiction over conscience, was 
the foundation of his system. ‘‘ An unbelieving soul,’ said he, “is 
dead in sin, and to force the indifferent from one worship to another, is 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel.” 

Since the days of that illustrious man, America has shown to the 
world that government and religion can exist and flourish together 
without the establishment of any religion by human law. The spirf of 
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freedom has been extending its salutary influence in various parts of 
the world. It has been apparent in the many struggles to be free from 
civil and religious oppression. It has, indeed, been occasionally 
retarded by determined opposition ; but it has moved onward with 
power, and we have reason to believe, from its past achievements, its 
native energies and its intimate connection with all truth, that its final 
triumph will be universal and glorious. i. 


a a 


DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF A CONTROVERSIAL SPIRIT. 


Noruine can afford a more mortifying proof of the weakness and 
inconsistency of human nature, than the acrimonious spirit so often dis- 
played in religious controversies by the disciples of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, in opposition to the example and precepts of their Lord. 

If we are taught, that whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, is guilty of all; if the servant of the Lord is forbid- 
den to strive, and commanded to be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves ; if to love one 
another be the distinguishing test required of his disciples by Christ 
himself; great indeed must be that self-delusion, which can induce men 
to imagine that they are promoting the cause of Christianity whilst they 
are offending against the law of charity. To such our Saviour might 
say, as of old to Saul of Tarsus, J am Jesus whom ye persecute. The 
end of the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned; from which some having swerved 
have turned aside unto vain jangling, desiring to be teachers of the 
law, understanding neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. 

Kar be it from me to recommend indifference in the cause of religion. 
I know the obligation earnestly to contend for the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints. I know who said to the angel of the 
Church of Laodicea, ‘* Because thou art lukewarm, and neither hot nor 
cold, I willspew thee out of my mouth.” Zeal in a good cause has ever 
heen deemed commendable ; and zeal in the cause of Christianity is a 
duty of indispensable obligation. Those who undertake to explain and 
enforce the doctrines of salvation are bound to express their convictions 
with earnestness, and to declare the revealed truths of eternal and uni- 
versal concern with all boldness and sincerity, consulting the honor of 
God, and looking to the salvation, not to the praise of men. 

But the plea of zeal will not justify defamation ; it will not authorize 
unfounded insinuations against the principles or morals of an antagonist ; 
and it furnishes no cause for the language of irritation or unfounded 
reproach, for invective or sarcasm. The difference between pious and 
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intemperate zeal is aptly and elegantly illustrated by Jortin: the for- 
mer he compares to the gentle flame which innocently played round 
the hair and temples of Iulus; the latter to the autumnal star of Homer, 
whose 


i ————burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues and death.”’ 

Let me quote on this subject a striking passage from a work attrib- 
uted to Hales of Eaton :— 

“St. Chrysostom excellently observeth, that the prophets of God and 
Satan were by this notoriously differenced, that they which gave oracles 
by motion from the devil did it with much impatience and confusion, with 
a kind of fury and madness; but they which gave oracles by divine 
inspiration, gave them with all mildness and temper. Ifit be the cause 
of God which we handle in our writings, then let us handle it like the 
prophets of God, with meekness and moderation, and not in the vie- 
lence of passion, as if we were possessed rather than inspired.” 

It may be affirmed with truth, that controversial asperity and vio- 
lence scarcely ever fail to defeat the end for which they are used: 
instead of producing good in any instance, they have been productive of 
most extensive evil; and if it were possible for the gates of hell to pre- 
vail against the religion of Christ, they would indeed have prevailed in 
this way. 

But the evils arising from the use of acrimonious, intemperate lan- 
guage in religious controversies are so various and prejudicial, that I 
cannot refrain from more particularly enumerating some of them— 
First, It is a cause of offence and uneasiness to all serious, humble- 
minded Christians, who feel the obligation of keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.—Secondly, It abridges the usefulness of a 
writer. Our confidence in an author is often proportionate to the respect 
which we entertain for him, and that respect will be insensibly height- 
ened or lowered, as we find him adhering to the principles which he 
professes, or deviating from them.—Thirdly, It excites a spirit of dis- 
union and hostility amongst the professors of the same faith, the follow- 
ers of the same Lord. The intemperance of a writer often communi- 
cates itself to his readers, whether they take part with him or against 
him. His readers communicate their feelings to others; an intolerant 
spirit is disseminated, and parties are thus formed, of which the leading 
principle is hostility to each other, to the real injury of the Christian 
cause.—Fourthly, It affords a triumph to Infidels, who malignantly 
ascribe to the religion of Christ consequences which only result from a 
culpable violation of one of its most prominent injunctions ; and some, 
perhaps, may have been deterred by it from that examination into the 
truth of Christianity, which might have ended in conviction. 
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Let me seriously then recommend to every controversialist, who feels 
himself Hable to the censures implied in these observations, to consider 
the alarming and extensive responsibility of a conduct which is equally 
condemned by the Word of God and the judgment of mankind. 

It may be proper here to add a few words on controversy itself. Ex- 
perience unhappily shows, that there is something in the very nature of 
it, which has a tendency to exasperate the mind, inflame the passions, 
stifle the emotions of benevolence, and substitute a spirit of wrath and — 
enmity for that of Christian meekness, forbearance and love. Few 
writers are sufficiently schooled in humility to peruse, with temper, 
strictures upon their opinions and arguments; to weigh them candidly 
and dispassionately, or, what is harder still, though a duty, to acknow- 
ledge their errors. The offspring of our intellect is often almost as dear 
to us as that of our bodies. With this experience, which the writings 
of all ages have verified, how cautious ought every theologian to be, 
before he exposes his writings to the criticisms of the public; with what 
severity ought he to scrutinize his motives, and probe his temper, lest, 
incautiously drawn into the vortex of controversy, he should make ship- 
wreck of his faith. If zeal for Christ, and an anxious desire to promote 
the eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures, be the laudable motives 
which induce him to become an author, let him reflect, that he is liable 
to have his opinions discussed, his arguments contradicted, and his 
learning and talents perhaps arraigned and impeached. .Let him then 
seriously ask himself, whether he is sufficiently armed with humility to 
undergo these trials without loss of temper ; whether he possesses can- 
dor to admit the soundness of arguments which he cannot refute, or to 
be grateful for the rectification of his errors or ignorance. If his 
‘motives be such as he professes and supposes, no intemperance of his 
adversary, no censure of his opinions, should be able to extort from him 
an angry reply, or querulous appeal; and an adherence to them should 
induce him to acknowledge and correct any mistakes into which he 
may incautiously have been betrayed. But should he find his mind 
agitated by anger and vexation, or tinctured with malignity, he may con- 
clude that the purity of his motives has not been such as to prove a suf- 
ficient preservative from yielding to the infirmities of his nature; and, 
instead of answering his opponent under the influence of such disorder, 
he would act more in the spirit of a wise man and a Christian, by pray- 
‘ing to God to compose the turbulence of his passions. 

But all who commence writers, or engage in controversy, cannot 
plead the pure and simple motives of wishing only to do good to others. 
It is now as it was in the days of the apostles : if some preach Christ of 
good will, others preach Christ even of envy and strife. Upon such I 
fear my arguments will failto make any impression: I must, therefore, 
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commend them to God, sincerely pitying them, and deprecating the 


injury which they may occasion to the Christian community. 

It might be a useful rule for every controversial writer, before he pub- 
lishes his work, to ask himself, What shall I think of this work in my 
dying moments? Is there nothing said in it, which I shall then wish 
unsaid? It will be an awful consideration at the hour of death, that we 
have done mischief which it is no longer in our power to redress, and 
which may be felt by thousands yet unborn. How many have died with 

/this burden upon their consciences. 

We are told by supreme authority, that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give an account thereof in the day of judgment. 
It behooves every man, but the controversialist in particular, to reflect 
on this solemn admonition, as a salutary restraint against every expres- 
sion dictated by enmity, pride, envy, wrath, malice or uncharitable- 
ness; nor ought any one to engage in controversy, who cannot in @ 
good measure control these passions. The triumph obtained in a theo- 
logical contest will avail little in the terrible day of the Lord, when every 
secret thought, as well as every word, will be brought into judgment. 
The number, abilities or rank of our admirers, flattering as they may be 
to self-importance now, will contribute nothing to our comfort; the dog- 
matism of learning, or the pride of sectarianism, will add in no degree 
to our future happiness. ‘‘ Not every one that saith tome, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “ Prophecies they shall fail, 
tongues they shall cease, and knowledge it shall vanish away,” but 
“ charity never faileth.” C. 
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MISERIES OF WAR. 


How dreadful to hold everything at the mercy of an enemy, and to 
receive life itself as a boon dependent on the sword. How boundless 
the fears which such a situation must inspire, where the issues of life 
and death are determined by no known laws, principles or customs, 
and no conjecture can be formed of our destiny, except as far as it is 
dimly deciphered in characters of blood, in the dictates of revenge and 
the caprices of power. Conceive but for a moment the consternation 
which the approach of an invading army would impress on the peace 
and quiet in this neighborhood. When you have placed yourselves for 
‘an instant in that situation, you will learn to sympathize with those 
unhappy countries which have sustained the ravages of arms. But 
how is it possible to give you an idea of these horrors? Here you 
behold rich harvests, the bounty of heaven and the reward of industry 
consumed in a moment, or trampled under foot, while famine and pes- 
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tilence follow the steps of desolation. There the cottages of peasants: 
given up to the flames, mothers expiring through fear, not for them- 
selves, but their infants; the inhabitants flying with their helpless babes 
in all directions, miserable fugitives on their native soil! In another 
part you witness opulent cities taken by storm; the streets, where no 
sounds were heard but those of peaceful industry, filled on a sudden 
with slaughter and blood, resounding with the cries of the pursuing 
and the pursued; the palaces of nobles demolished, the houses of the 
rich pillaged, the chastity of virgins and of matrons violated, and every 
age, sex and rank mingled in promiscuous massacre and ruin. 

The injury which the morals of a people sustain from an invading 


army is prodigious. The agitation and suspense universally prevalent, — 


are incompatible with everything which requires calm thought or seri- 
ous reflection. In such a situation is it any wonder the duties of piety 
fall into neglect, the sanctuary of God is forsaken, and the gates of Zion 
mourn and are desolate? Familiarized to the sight of rapine and 
slaughter, the people must acquire a hard and unfeeling character. 
The precarious tenure by which everything is held during the absence 
of laws, must impair confidence; the sudden revolutions of fortune 
must be infinitely favorable to fraud and injustice. He who reflects 
on these consequences will not think it too much to affirm, that the 
injury the virtue of a people sustains from invasion is greater than that 
which affects their property or their lives... He will perceive that by 
such a calamity the seeds of order, virtue and piety, which it is the first 
care of education to implant and mature, are swept away as by a hurri- 
cane. 

The morality of peaceful times is directly opposite to the maxims of 
war. The fundamental rule of the first is to do good; of the latter, to 
inflict injuries. The former commands us to succor the oppressed ; 
the latter, to overwhelm the defenceless. The former teaches men to 


love their enemies; the latter, to make themselves terrible even to | 


strangers. The rules of morality will not suffer us to promote the 
dearest interest by falsehood; the maxims of war applaud it when 
employed in the destruction of others. That a familiarity with such 
maxims must tend to harden the heart, as well as,to pervert the moral 
sentiments, is too obvious to need illustration. 

May our Heavenly Father so overrule the disastrous war now exist- 
ing between this and a neighboring republic, that it may be speedily 
closed, and especially that the revolting demoralization which has been 
witnessed from a similar cause in other lands, may not be experienced 
in this, by the invaders or the invaded. O. 
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EXPOSITION OF JOHN v. 37. 


‘Tur Father hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his 
voice (attended to it) at any time, nor seen (discerned) his (sos) form,” 
appearance. Compare Exod. xxiv. 17, (Septuagint,) where, as in 
many other places of that version, «os answers to the Hebrew AX 
sight, appearance. \ 

Our Lord had repeatedly declared : ‘‘ If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also.” “ He that seeth me, seeth him that sent 
me.” ‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” (John viii. 19 ; 
xii. 45; xiv. 9.) From which declarations, and the whole tenor 
of the context, which contains an accusation against the Jewish 
rulers for their blindness in not acknowledging Him whom the Father 
had sent, I think it may be gathered that «dos refers to that appearance 
of God in the person of Christ, of which his appearance in the Shechinah 
was both a type and earnest, and which the Jews, to whom our Lord 
addressed himself, did not discern. (John ix. 41.) 

The word shape, in our version, conveys to an English reader a dec- 
laration similar to that made by Moses, Deut. rv. 15, when he warned 
the people from making to themselves any image of the infinite and 
invisible Jehovah; which, not being the error the Jews were then 
exposed to, does not seem to be the true import of the passage. 


C. L. 


Gondensed’ Reviews. 


TrutH DEFENDED, IN A SupposeD TRIAL BETWEEN INFANT AFFUSION AND BELIEV- 
ER’s Baptism. Second edition—remodeled, condensed and revised. To which is 
appended, A Letler to Joseph John Gurney, Esq., on Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per. By Seacome Extison. London. 

An octavo of about seven hundred pages, handsomely printed on fair paper. 

The great question of the scriptural authority of Pedobaptism is treated as a Will 
case contested at law. The clauses of the New Testament enjoining faith and baptism 
are regarded as the conditions of heirship to a great inheritance. The Court is opened, 
the Jury empanneled, and the Plaintiffs in the case appear by their Counsel, claiming 
the rights, privileges and advantages of heirship for their affused children. The Defend- 
ants are also represented by Counsel. The Counsel of the Plaintiffs, after an introdue- 
tory address, brings forward his witnesses, the most eminent writers of the age, in favor 
of Pedobaptism. Their testimony is given at great length. This is subsequently scru- 
tinized by the Counsel of the other side, when the witnesses undergo a strict cross-ex- 
amination. The replies are extracts from the writings of the same individuals. Book 
and page are always cited. Finally, the Plaintiffs’ plea and the address of their Counsel 
are answered at length. The Judge addresses the Jury, the latter give their verdict in 
favor of the Derenpanrs, and the case is closed by a brief speech from the Court. 

Such is an outline of the body of the work. The trial is conducted, the testimony 
examined, and the charge to the Jury modeled, upon strict legal principles. T he ver™ 
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dict must, according to the conduct of the argument and the nature and character of the 
evidence, commend itself to the approbation of every candid jurist. 

The author has shown considerable research in the collection of facts, and not a little 
ingenuity in their arrangement—an ingenuity, however, which never makes ‘the worse 
appear the better reason,” but exhibits truth in striking and sometimes startling lights, 
adapted to arrest the attention aud convince the understanding. There is at times a 
pithiness, and occasionally a sharpness and decision in the expression, which may ruffle 
the spirits of a coutroversialist ; but the evident desire of securing aud vindicating the 
triumph of simple truth and right so characterizes the book, as to soften the edge of 
offence to a mind disposed to candor, and desirous of knowing the real import of the Will 
of the Great Testator. 

There is one view, however, evidently entertained by the writer, and distinctly vindi- 
cated in several parts of the work, from which we most cordially dissent—that baptism 
and regeneration are so closely connected, as tu leave no gospel hope of eternal salvation 
vo any one who has not been baptized. We do not approve of calling baptism a ‘“ non- 
essential,”” but we unwaveringly believe, that all who have been renewed in heart by 
the effectual operation of the Holy Ghost, will be saved through the merits of Christ, 
whether they have been baptized in water or not. 


_ 


Memoir or Mrs. Henrietta Suuck, the First American Female Missionary to China. 
By J. B. Jeter, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincola. pp. 250, 18mo. 


The author undertook the compilation of this work by the earnest solicitation of the 
members of the China Mission, of the Board of Missions at Boston, and the friends of the 
deceased. The revered pastur was evidently the most suitable person to write her me- 
moirs ; and he has generously determined to receive no share of the profits of the work, 
but to divide what he could justly claim for himself between the children of the 
deceased and the Northern and Southern Board of Missions. Every friend of Missions 
will thank him for this labor of love. 

Henrietta Hall was born at Kilmarnock, in Lancaster county, Va., Oct. 28,1817. In 
her fourteenth year, while at school in Fredericksburg, she was deeply impressed with a 
sense of her lost condition by nature; and the same year, while at home during vacation, 
she was hopefully converted to God, and manifested ardent piety. In her eighteenth 
year she was united in marriage to brother Shuck. They sailed for China Sept. 10, 
1835. Mrs. Shuck labored with her dear companion for the salvation of the heathen 
with untiring zeal for about ten years, when death came to her relief. She was prepared, 
and did not fear todie. These memoirs will be read, we think, with great interest, as 
the subject of them was the first American female who went as a missionary to China. 
She suffered much, but manifested great fortitude. She always expressed the deepest — 
anxiety for her sisters at home, and pled with them in her letters with an earnestness 
which resulted, itis believed, in the conversion of their souls. 

There is much in this volume in reference to the histury and peculiar customs of the 
Chinese, which will be read with interest. Itis written ina manner highly commenda- 
ble to the author.’ The printing and binding are excellent, and the work is adorned with 
a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Shuck, said toybe perfect by those who knew her. 


Tue Ectocurs snp Groraics or Virait, with English notes. By CHARLES ANTHON, 
LL. D. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1846. 
In this beautiful volume of more than 450 pages duodecimo all the desirable helps to 
an accurate understanding and full appreciation of the peerless Latin Pastorals of the 
great poet, are furnished in a manner never before attempted for American scholars. 
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Weare aware that some teachers have deprecated the fullness of these helps, but sure 
we are the most industrious both of teachers and learners will highly appreciate them. 


Tue Trees or America, Native anv Foreian, pictorially and botanicaliy deline- 
ated. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne. Harpers, 1846, 
- Another beautifal and instructive volume is here farnished for the delight and profit of 
all who love to study the works of God. Solomon, who “spake of trees, from the cedar 
even unto the hyssop,” has given us an illustration of the interest which here invites us. 
It is of course impossible for every oue to intermeddle with all wisdom, and in this short 
life itis wise not to attempt embracing too wide a variety of objects in the scope of our 
‘studies. But thousands even of the humblest laborers aud artisans might make them- 
selves wiser and happier than they are by such use of their daily observation of objects 
within their reach, as it seems almost inexcusable in them to neglect. This volume is 
well adapted to stimulate, direct and assist sach observation. ‘ The trees of the Lord,”’ 


oh, what a variety of ennobling and instructive lessons do they teach! Those most prized 
for fruit, or for ornament, or for various use, are all treated of here, scientifically and in 
popular terms. Such general and even minute directions as arboriculture demands, are 
uniformly furnished. 

The volume is a kind of demi-quarto of over 500 pages ; and in view of the extent of its 
embellishment and illustration of leaves, branches, flowers and fruits, it ought not to be 
reckoned a dear book at five dollars. 


APpoLtos, oR THe PreacnEeR. Professor Champlin’s Sermon before the Maine Baptist 
Convention. Portland: Day & Co. 1846., ’ 
This is an excellent discourse on rightly dividing the word of truth. For one having 

so little personal experience as a pastor and preacher, we think the worthy Professor has 
acquitted himself admirably in the discussivn of this important theme. He considers the 
duty of rightly dividing the word, 1. In respect to its topics of excitement, edification 
and consolation; 2. In respect to its milder and its sterner features; 3. In respect to the 
moral constitution of man—as the consciousness of our mortal and immortal nature—of 
our accountability—of dependence, and the desire of happiness; 4. In respect to the 
social state of mau; and 5. In respect to the particular condition of each minister’s own 
people. Sound thought and practical good sense characterize the whole discourse. 


A Question Book on THe Mrractes or Jesus Carist. Designed for Sabbath- 
schools and Bible-classes. By Rey. Lemuet Porter. Boston: New England Sunday- 
school Union. 

The object of th’s little work is to direct the attention of the young to the subject of 
miracles. To perceive that this is of the utmost importance, we only need reflect that our 
religion, as a revelation from Heaven, rests upon the miracles wrought by our Saviour. 
‘Children as well as adults should be made very early to undersand what is the foundation 
upon which Christianity rests, and we are pleased that our esteemed brother and former 
schoolmate, has, with so much care and stady, prepared this useful work. It commences 
with a map of Palestine, which contains the name of every place mentioned in the book. 
After the preface there follows an introduction, which is in reality an able though brief 
essay on the general subject. Next we find a distinct classification of miracles, and an 
alphabetical arrangement of collateral subjects. At the end ofeach lesson there are two 
verses of an appropriate hymn. After each classification, there are questions for review, 
and after the last classification, general questions for review of the whole. The book 
closes with valuable notes, of a critical and explanatory character. The paper and typo- 
graphical execution of the work are good. We have rarely seen a Sabbath-school book 


haying greater merit. 
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Tue Scripture Treasury. New York: Lewis Colby & Co. pp. 154, 12mo. 


This work is designed asa second part to the “ Scripture Text Book,” which we have 
before commended to the public. The latter aids us to find proof-texts upon a great 
variety of religious subjects, and the former refers us, in a similar manner, to passages of 
scripture upon the manners, customs and history of the Jews and other nations men- 
tioned in the sacred volume ; upon the geography, natural history and arts of the 
ancients, and upon many other subjects. 

The two works ought to go together, although each is of itself sufficiently complete to 
be of great value. The Treasury is designed for ministers of the gospel, teachers of Sab- 
bath and day-schools, heads of families and authors, and will be found very useful tv all 
who love to study the Bible. It is illustrated by a variety of beautiful engravings. Itis 
neatly printed in double columns on good paper. The binding is substantial, handsome, 
and similar to that of the Text Book. They both deserve an extensive sale. 


Beauties oF Eneuisn History. Edited by J. Frost, LL. D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. pp. 252, 18mo. 


The author of this beautiful work has been very successful in his “ Pictorial History of 
the United States.” In the volume before us he presents a connected view of the most 
interesting subjects of English history, in so plain and simple a style as to please and 
instruct young persons. Whenever anything occurs which is obscure, or likely to be 
misunderstood by the inexperienced reader, it is fully explained. We think that it will 
be very beneficial to youth in cultivating a taste for reading that which is of intrinsi¢ 
value, instead of those works of fiction which are destructive to the morals of the young. 
This volume is richly illustrated with engravings aud handsomely bound. On the whole, 
it is a very attractive little work, aud would make a desirable present. 


Benrepicr’s History or THE Baptists. 


We have seen proof sheets of this long-looked for work, and a large part of the mann- | 
script, which is now in the hands of the stereotyper. The work will be issued in a few 
months, by Lewis Colby & Co. 


Bartist Lisrary. Part V. January. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Completes Booth’s Pedobaptism Examined; Dr. Cott on Baptism; Banyan’s Grace 
Abounding; Fuller on Baptism ; and commences Fuller on Backsliding. It is an interest 
ing number. 


| 
| 
LATE THEOLOGICAL WORKS ISSUED IN GERMANY. | 


Neander's Denkwirdigheiten aus des Geschichte der Christlichen Lebens, Memori- | 
als of the History of the Christian Life. 1st vol., pp. 414, 8vo. . There will probably 
be two more vols. 

Neander’s Leben Jesu, Life of Jesus. 1 vol. pp. 614, 8vo. Hamburg. 2 |) 

Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. 3 vols., as far as Ps. xc. Probably | 
wiil be two more vols. 

Dr. C. Hase on Kirche Geschichte, Church History. Leipsic. pp. 614, 8vo. 

All of these, also Hase’s Leben Jesu, may be obtained of Wm, Radde, 322 Broadway, 

New York, 
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MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE IN ILLINOIS. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THIS KIND NOTICED.—RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE MIN- 


ISTERIAL CONFERENCE OF SOUTH DISTRICT AND VICINITY, ILLINOIS,— 
ITS OBJECTS, CHARACTER AND PROGRESS. 


ASSocIATIONS of ministers of the gospel, especially of those who 


“sustain the pastoral relation, are quite common in this era of social 
organization, particularly in the Northeastern States. They are clubs 
_or coteries of the profession, formed for mutual benefit. To a portion 
_of our readers, this topic may seem very common-place, yet others, and 


especially ministers, may be stimulated and guided to form similar as- 
sociations, where they do not exist. At least, this sketch may serve as 


_a record of the doings of the age and country in which we live. 


In several of the States, annual associations of pastors are held in 
conjunction with other general organizations of our denomination. 
Such annual convocations of pastors are now held in Ohio, Indiana, 


Slinois, Kentucky, and probably other States of the Great Valley. 


In smaller localities, they are held monthly, and include the ministers 


within a city or limited district; and in other cases their sessions are 


quarterly. 


Throughout the Western and Southwestern States, our churches 
hold regular meetings for devotion and business, monthly, on Saturdays. 
The only exceptions to the day of the week are in some large com- 
mercial cities and towns, where some evening is substituted for Satur- 
day ; and as many of the churches are destitute of pastors, they have 
regular ministerial supplies but once in a month. This period always 


includes Saturday and Sabbath; consequently, whenever a ji/th Sab- 


bath occurs ina month, many of the ministers have no stated engage- 
ments. Hence, this is the time fixed for ministerial conferences. 

An organization of this description existed in our vicinity some fif- 
teen years since, and was kept up forseveral years. It was suspended 
in consequence of extra engagements of some of the ministers, in pro- 
tracted meetings and other labors, and for some years past only occa- 


sional meetings have been held, at irregular periods, Last March it 
was revived, by a meeting held in Belleville, St. Clair county, Ill., which 


was attended by a dozen ministers. Anticipating the return of the 


‘writer from a long absence, his brethren affectionately greeted his re- 
‘turn by appointing the meeting in May at Rock Spring. At this meet- 
‘ing, a constitution and rules of order were adopted, and a systematic 


course of operations projected. 
This constitution provides, that any Baptist preacher, ordained or 
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licensed, may become a member by application and vote of the Con-_ 
ference. Deacons and other brethren may be invited to sit as visiting 

brethren, and participate in the discussions. The objects of the Con-_ 
ference are, the mutual improvement of the members in intellectual — 
and moral principles; the cultivation of brotherly love and usefulness ; 

the study and correct interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; and the © 
promotion of knowledge, piety and spirituality in the churches. Each ~ 
Member is pledged to attend the meetings of the Conference, unless — 
prevented by affliction, or some other providential interference ; and if 
absent at any one meeting, he shall render an excuse at the next meet-_ 
ing. The late Dr. Going, whose praise is in the churches, East and_ 
West, in his quaint, pithy style of expression, maintained the assertion, — 


9? 


that is, human nature will 
avoid the performance of duty, whenever self-denial, perseverance and ; 
energy are wanting. Ministers have much of human nature, and often ‘ 
manifest much tact and ingenuity in contriving excuses and apologies: 


that “ Every man is as lazy as he can be ; 


for neglect, and in many instances satisfy, or rather, silence their own _ 
consciences, when they do not convince the judgment of others. Hence, 
every incentive to promptness and fidelity in attending these Confer-_ 
ences should be employed. The most controlling instrumentality em-_ 
ployed with the ministers of the Methodist denomination, is that part 
of their Discipline which requires a rigid investigation annually, at the 
Conference, of every preacher’s character, doctrine, piety, usefulness, 
and especially fidelity in his engagements. . 

The mode adopted in the Baptist Ministerial Conference which we 
are reviewing, of requiring an explanation for absence, and a vote of. 
the body in excuse, works well, and incites to promptitude and pune- 
tuality. . 

In the order of arrangement, each member presides by turn, accord- 
ing to age, thus affording to every one the opportunity of learning by 
experience, and the example of his senior brethren, the practical work- 
ing of the rules of order of deliberative bodies. Essays, prepared by 
order of the Conference, read and approved, are preserved on file, sub- 
ject to the future disposal of the Conference. After devotional exer- 
cises, and reading the records of the preceding Conference, each pastor 
and travelling preacher is called on, in turn, to furnish a written sketch - 
of his labors for the preceding quarter—the number of sermons | 
preached, different churches visited, converts baptized, miles travelled, | 
ordinations, revivals, and any other interesting facts within the sphere | 
ofhis labors. Hach preacher, commencing with the youngest, is called 
upon to give a synopsis of the last sermon he has preached. 


To be concluded in our next. ; 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


By our latest accounts from Madeira, we learn, that the persecutions 
of Popery have by no means ceased. More than twenty thousand con- 
verts have been obliged to leave the island and go to other islands, on 
account of the virulence of their persecutors. Some have already be- 
come martyrs to the fury of Rome. 

Rey. E. Kincaid, on account of the ill health of his wife, is still pre- 
vented from returning to his field of missionary labor. He has con- 
sented to accept of an agency to raise funds for establishing the contem- 
plated University at Lewisburg, ay 

Intelligence has recently been received from Burmah, informing us 
that fifteen candidates had presented themselves before the church at 
Maulmain for baptism. Mrs. Mason was very low. 

The number of Karens baptized within the last year in the regions 
of Sandoway, Rangoon, Tamoy, Mergui, Amherst and Maulmain, is 
about twelve hundred. 

, The converts to Christianity among the Nestorians are still perse- 
cuted in a most revolting manner. Recently a Kurd chief, with a large 
body of men, burned thirty-six villages, and put to death, in the most 
awfully cruel manner, three thousand human beings. 

The good work of grace is still going on among the Karens, but sev- 
eral native preachers have died, and the Roman Catholics are making 
great efforts to seduce the disciples. 

Rey. E. C. Lord was designated as a missionary to China, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 30, in the First Baptist Church in this city, with 
appropriate and very interesting services, in which brethren Cone, Wil- 
liams, Sommers, Dowling, Hodge, Peck of Boston, and John Peck, 
took a part. Brother Lord and wife are to labor at Hong Kong, 
with Brother Dean. 

We learn from the Richmond Herald, that Rev. M. T. Yates, Rev. T. 
U. Tobey, and Dr. J. 8. James, were recently designated as missiona- 
ries to China. Also a son of Dr. W. B. Johnson has been received as 
a missionary, to go out in the spring. 


ITEMS. 


An agent of the Bible Society recently found, in one county in Mas- 
sachusetts, twelve hundred families destitute of a complete copy of the 
Bible. Three hundred of these were Roman Catholics. 

Rev. Stephen Barnard, of Southborough, Mass., has renounced Uni- 
tarianism, and become connected with the Congregational Church. 

The American Tract Society has one hundred and seventy colpor- 
teurs in the field, distributing its excellent books in every direction. 


a” 
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Forty-five German Catholics in New York have seceded from the Romish 
Church. On Sunday, December 13, these apparently conscientious 
individuals, declared their secession from Rome, in the presence of 
a large audience, in the Broadway Tabernacle. Two young men 
ascended the platform, and placed a Bible in the hands of the priest, 
who addressed the assembly in English and German. It appears 
that himself and from fifty to one hundred and fifty, had been in the 
habit of meeting together to study the Word of God. They have been 
constantly opposed, abused and persecuted by Roman Catholic priests, 
as well as the laity. 

The priest, Rev. L. Giustiniani, thus addressed the meeting :— 

‘« My little flock have presented me with this Word of God.. It is 
not human laws, but the pure, living Word of God. I press it to my 
heart; I will preach it before the congregation, and before God. I 
will preach nothing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. I wish to 
preach his all-atoning blood. I am here, and yet, were not the Bible 
with me, I would fly like Jonah, and leave this labor to men more able 
than myself. Members of the hierarchy of Rome, you know that I 
have been brought up among you, have an experience in_your organi- 
zation; I had opportunities to know all your doings in your life and 
conduct; I heard the words of your lips, but I witnessed your acts and 
discerned your hearts. I heard love and charity from your tongues, 
but I knew neither existed in your bosoms.” 

In reference to the doctrines of those engaged in this remarkable 
movement, he said :— 


‘Our intention is not to separate from the Church, but from Rome ; 
to renounce, not the Bible, but Rome. We believe in the Triune God, 
and in Jesus Christ his only-begotten Son. We believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, who came into the world to redeem men, and who on 
Calvary’s height accomplished his high mission. We believe in the 
sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit. The Pope, with his bulls, can- 
not separate us from Christ’s Church, or cut us off. We withdraw 
from Rome quietly this day, and do not wait to be cut off; we wish not 
to offend any, we wish to develop truth.” 


We have conversed with Dr. Giustiniani, and find him, as we think, 
a sincere searcher after truth. It is interesting to hear him, in his sim- 
ple way, speak of the value of the Bible. We can but hope, that this 
movement, like a similar one in Germany, will be the means of opening 
the eyes of many who are blinded by the Man of Sin. 


EvanceticaL ALiiAnce.—A British organization has been formed. 
Meetings were held upon the subject, both at Freemasons’ Hall, Lon- 
don, and in Manchester, from both of which reporters for newspapers 


v 
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were excluded. The question is discussed whether there shall be an 
American organization, in connection with the British. Slavery in these 
States they present as the great barrier. The preparatory American 
Committee appointed in London, have recently met in New York, and 
passed various resolutions in reference to union, and decided to meet 
again on the second of I*ebruary. 


It is believed that the English established Church is yet enn to- 
wards Romanism. 


Revivats.—lIt is cheering to learn, that the influences of the Holy 
Spirit are beginning to be poured out in the Northern, as well as the 
Southern States. On Staten Island, in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 

Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, we hear of precious 
revivals. 


INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING, 


New Hampton Institution has 36 Theological Students, 29 Classical, 
41 English, and 119in the Female Department. Total, 225. Six teach- 
ers in the male, and eight in the female department. 


A successful effort has recently been made, to raise funds for Frank- 
Jin College, Ta. 


We regret to learn, from a letter in the New York Recorder, that 
“Madison oe is suffering for want of funds. We hope its friends 


| 


will arouse, and supply the pressing need. 
Cottece or New Jersey.—Rev. John Forsythe, D. D., of New- 
burgh, N. Y., has been appointed in this College, Professor of Latin 


and Lecturer on History, and Rev. Lyman Coleman, Professor of 
German. 
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MONTHLY LIST. 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers. Churches Constituted. 
| Thomas Sturgeon, Baptist Missionary at| Brookfield Iron Works, Conn., Nov. 2. 
Fernando Po, Aug. 13. Windham, Conn., Nov. 
Ordinations. 


| J. T. Burman, East Sullivan, Tioga Co., Pa., 
fume ct, 7. 

_§. Wilder, Cohoes, N. Y., Nov. 24. 

_ J. Mitchell, Olive Branch Ch., Conecuh Co., 


| » Ala., Nov. 20. Dedications. 
_A. D. Blackwood, Mount Pleasant, Ala., 
Dec. 12, Windham, Conn., Nov. 


8. J. Bronson, Millbury, Mass., Dec. 16. West Royalston, Mass., Dec. 3. 
B. F. Bronson, Ashland, Mass., Dec. 17. Lewisburg, Pa., Dec. 15. 
Prof. P. C. Edwards, of the Furman Institu-| Salem, N. J., Dec. 17. 
tion, Society Hill, 8, C., Dec. 20. English Neighborhood, N. J., Dec. 24 
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HOW MAY I TEACH MY CHILD SINCERITY? 


te 
- 

Tuar children are naturally indisposed to sincerity, must be admit- 
ted. A propensity to deceive by word and act is among the bitter’ 
fruits of our common apostacy. ‘‘ The wicked,” saith the Psalmist, 
“are estranged from the womb ; they go astray as soon as they are born, 
telling lies.’ One of the first things observable in children is an effort . 
to deceive. To exonerate themselves from blame, or free themselves 
from anticipated punishment, they falsify their word, or cover up what | 
truth and duty demand should be exposed. Very important, there- 
fore, is it to prevent this—to nip this evil propensity in the bud, and 
cultivate a frank, open, sincere disposition. How may this be done ¥ 
I suggest four things :— 

1. Impress them deeply with the criminality and odiousness of insin- — 
cerity. This may be done by reading and expounding to them portions 
of scripture bearing upon this point, and making them commit to mem-_ 
ory those portions of scripture. , 

2. Always be sincere with them; never allowing yourself to deceive | 
them in any particular, or for any cause. There is often a'temptation, — 
on the part of the parents, to do the opposite of this. It is often conve-_ 
nient to deceive a child; but he who does it, does it to the child’s moral 
injury and his own guilt. He teaches falsehood by example—the most 
effective of teaching—and the pupil will most surely learn and practise 
deceit himself. 

3. When your children commit an offence and confess it, commend 
them for the confession, and forgive them the wrong done. This will 
inculcate the belief that the sin of lying is far greater than sins in gene- 
ral, which is the fact, and cause it to be so regarded. It is a violation 
not only of parental precept, but of God’s sacred law. Ley. xix. 11; 
Col. 11. 9; Phil. iv. 8. 

4, When you detect your child in a falsehood, invariably punish him 
for it. Whatever other offence goes unpunished, let not this. If Je- 
hovah regards lying as a crime so flagrant as to denounce against the 
liar eternal separation from himself in the world to come, that parent 
who omits severe discipline in case of falsehood, is certainly deserving 
ef censure. Our Saviour tells us that he who lies, bears Satan’s «mage. 
“ He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
his own ; for he is a liar, and the father of it.” And Jehovah hath said, 


“ Allliars shall have their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” | 
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While the path of sincerity is straight and plain, and the sunlight of 
heaven rests upon it, and while it leads upwards to the home of God 
| and truth, the paths of dissimulation are dark and crooked, and lead 
“down to the abode of the Prince of Darkness. 
Can we be too careful that our children should be kept4n the way of 
the Father of lights, and out of the tortuous course of the old serpent 7— 


(London) Baptist Record. 
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A ROMISH MIRACLE. 


Wuen the Reformation was spreading in Lithuania, Prince Radzivii 
was so affected that he went in person to visit the Pope, and pay him 
all possible honors. His Holiness on this occasion presented him with 
a box of precious relics. Having returned home, the report of this inval- 
uable possession was spread; and, at length, some monks entreated 
permission to try the effects of these on a demoniac who had _ hitherto 
tesisted every kind of exorcism. They were brought into the church 
with pomp, deposited on the altar, and an innumerable crowd attended. 
After the usual conjurations, which were unsuccessful, they applied the 
relics. The demoniac instantly became well. The people cried out, 
A miracle ! and the Prince, lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, felt 
his faith confirmed. In this transport of pious joy, he observed a young 
gentleman, who was keeper of this rich treasure of relics, to smile, and 
appear by his motions to ridicule the miracle. The Prince, with violent 
indignation, took our young keeper of the relics to task; who, on 
promise of pardon, gave the following secret intelligence concerning 
them: He stated, that in travelling from Rome, he had lost the box 
of relics, and not daring to mention it, he had procured a similar 
one, which he had filled with the small bones of dogs and cats, and 
other trifles similar to what was lost. He hoped he might be pardoned 
for smiling, when he found that such a collection of rubbish was idol- 
ized with such pomp, and had even the virtue of expelling demons. It 
was by the assistance of this box that the Prince discovered the gross 
imposition of the monks and demoniacs; and he afterwards became a 
zealous Lutheran. 
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NAMES OF REPROACH. 


During the first three centuries of the Christian era, CurisTIAN was 
the great term of reproach, and in the estimation of the persecutors of 
‘Christianity, it proved a sufficient substitution for evidence and argu- 


' 
| 
| 


| 
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ment. The irreligious world now assume the name of CuristTIAn, 
and it has, therefore, ceased to be infamous ; but its place has been suc- 


cessively supplied by the words Lotuarp, Purrran, Pietist and 


MerTuHopIstT. 
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REASONING EMPLOYED.BY CELSUS AGAINST CHRISTIANS OF HIS DAY. 


Turs author wrote about the close of the second century, and a more 


virulent enemy of Christianity never existed. A few extracts from his 
writings will serve to satisfy the attentive reader, that there is little new 
in the calumnies which have been employed, and in the spirit which has 


been manifested by some modern declaimers, in conducting their attacks 
against those whose zeal for Christ appears to them to be excessive. 


‘You encourage sinners,” observes this Pagan writer: ‘because you 
are not able to persuade any good men, therefore you open the door to 
the most wicked and abandoned.” ‘Some of them say, Do not exam- 
ine but believe, and thy faith shall save thee.” ‘All wise men are 
excluded from the doctrine of their faith: they call to it only fools and 
men of a servile spirit.” ‘‘The preachers of their divine word only 
attempt to persuade fools, mean and senseless persons, slaves, women 
and children.” ‘‘ In other mysteries, the crier uses to say, whoever 
has clean hands, a good conscience and a good life, let him come 


in. But let us hear whom ¢hey call. ‘ Whoever is a sinner, a fool, an. 


infant, a lost wretch, the kingdom of God will receive him.’ ‘ An un- 
just man, if he humble himself for his crimes, God will receive him; 
but a just man, who has proceeded in a course of virtue from the begin- 
ning, if he look up to him he will not be received.’ ”’ 
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DEFECTS OF ABRAHAM BOOTH’S PREACHING. 


In a note appended to the address at Mr. Booth’s grave, by Dr. Rip- 
pon, itis said: “One of the members of his church waited on him, and 
mentioned to him what he supposed were the defects of his preaching. 
‘You do not touch upon such and such articles of which I am very fond ; 
and I really find that I cannot profit by your ministry asI wish.’ The 
good man, instead of yielding to resentment, or going into angry dis- 
putation, only paused awhile, and then meekly said: ‘Ah, brother! so 
far am I from being astonished at your not profiting under my ministry, 
that I often feel amazed at God’s making me useful to anybody at all.’” 
The reply produced a considerable effect; but alas! it did not prevent 
desertion.—( English) Baptist Magazine. 
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MORNING AND EVENING THOUGHTS. 
MORNING. 
. Looxiné for divine aid, I will strive this day— 
» To act as if in the sight of God; 
To obey my echorh s will with resignation and gratitude ; 
To seek for a spirit of fervent prayer ; 
To exercise faith, humility, self-denial and zeal ; 
To take heed to the words of my mouth, that I sin not ; 
To abstain from the appearance of evil ; 
To be instant in season and out of season, in my Saviour’s work ; 
To aspire after holiness of heart, that the power of sin may be de- 
stroyed, remembering who has said, “ My grace ws sufficient for thee.” 
EVENING. 
Well, my soul, how hath it gone with thee to-day ?— 
Art thou nearer the kingdom of God ? 
Art thou enjoying sweet communion with thy heavenly Father ? 
What fresh victories hast thou gained over thy sins this day ? 
Have any unhallowed feelings been encouraged in thy heart ? 
Have any unholy expressions escaped from thy lips ? 
Hast thou let thy light shine before men, to the glory of God thy 
Father ? 


Art thou still pressing forward, joyfully bearing the cross, that thou 
mayest wear the crown ? 


nn 
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GrermMany—Bapiism.—tIn a convention of Lutheran clergymen, lately 
held in Germany, a debate arose concerning the validity and grounds 
of the institution of infant baptism, so called. It was amusing to the 
spectators present, to notice the great variety of views which prevailed, 
among the different members of the convention, scarcely any two agree- 
ing in the same opinion ; and one of the most eminent in that Church 


is said to have taken ground with the Baptists, in direct opposition to the 
institution. 
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A Novet Arcument.—A few days ago a young man, who had 
become convinced that baptism, as practised by us, is the only scriptural 
mode, was conversing with his minister on the subject. The minister 
did not deny the agreement of our practice with scripture, but said that 
it was only intended for the Pagans. 'The young man quietly asked him if 


our Lord and his Apostles were Pagans? Next day he was immersed.— 
(London) Baptist Reporter. 
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Poetry. 
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EARTHLY THINGS HOW CHANGING! 


Wnuen first we tread life’s untried way, 
The wide world all before us, 

Through many a flowery path we stray, 
The bright sun shineth o’er us; 

The bounding heart, the sparkling eye, 
We think will fail us never ; 

Youth’s laughing morn and cloudless sky 
Must last with us for ever. 


Let others weep—a prey to care— 
No cause have we for sorrow ; 

The sun that shines to-day so fair, 
Will brighter shine to-morrow. 

But years pass on, and with them go 
Our airy dreams of pleasure ; 

And soon we learn that man below 
Can have no lasting treasure. 


So may you see in some clear stream, 
With course unrnfled flowing, 

The youthful morning’s rosy beam, 
In life and beauty glowing ; 

Then fade—as, mourning o’er its mirth, 
Some chilly cloud is driven: 

’Tis ever thus when things of earth 
Deceive with looks of heaven. 
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CHRISTIAN GUIDANCE AND ENJOYMENT. 


THERE is a light which beams from heaven 
‘On life’s short, evil day ; 

It cheers the pathway of the just, 
And guides him on his way. 


How it illuminates the soul 
With joy, and peace, and love! 

Disperses every gloomy doubt, 
Directs the thoughts above. 


And who enjoys this glorions boon, 
Which shineth from on high? 
The Christian soldier of the cross, 


Who does not fear to die. Ww. 
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Historical and Biographical. 
PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS.—No. III. 
STEPHEN. 

Tue unrelenting hand of persecution fell on the apostles next, and 
other early Christians. What indeed with reason could have been an- 


_ ticipated, but severest sorrows, by the firm adherents of a religion, whose 


founder had been crucified amid such painful circumstances, and by the 
populace with general indignation and thirsting for his blood. The storm 
had long been gathering blackness during Jesus’ life, and now as wicked men 
had triumphed in his death—had slain the leader—what a tempest burst 
upon the heads of the defenceless, humble followers of the Lamb! True, 


_ there was a pause when Christ, the founder of the Christian scheme, ex- 


pired—the powers of darkness, for a time, were sure that they had gained 
a final and triumphant victory and did not fear—they even scorned the 
few poor fishermen of Galilee, and permitted them to rest a while from 
persecution. : 

Before our Saviour left the world, he sent out twelve apostles and com- 


| manded them to go to’ every land and preach the gospel. With the 
' strongest faith in their departed Lord they soon commenced their mission 
in Jerusalem and were successful in convincing many of the Jews, that 
| it was indeed the Saviour whom they crucified, and that they ought most 
| penitently to seek his pardoning mercy. Only three weeks after Jesus’ 


resurrection, while multitudes assembled on the day of Pentecost, and were 


listening to the faithful preaching of the word, the Holy Spirit suddenly — 


came down, as Christ had promised, like a “rushing mighty wind, and 


filled the house where they were sitting.” Having never witnessed such 
a scene before, they were astonished and delighted at the overwhelming 
influences which rested on them and strongly moved their hearts. Three 
thousand souls received the word with gladness, were all baptized and 
added to them in one day. What a revival of religion! and how consol- 
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ing to their feelings who were mourning still the loss of Jesus. They 
were endued with power to speak in various tongues and to work mir- 
acles. They had now received new light and fortitude, and were prepared 
to go, with confidence, and toil and suffer to advance the kingdom which 
their leader had so gloriously begun. Soon many thousand were con- 
verted from the error of their way, and at Jerusalem they formed the first 
and model Christian Church. How highly favored, to be under the in- 
struction, supervision, and direction of inspired apostles! Soon the 
twelve departed for Samaria and gathered there achurch. After laboring 
several years in various pars of Palestine they went to foreign lands. 7 

Eusebius,* the first uninspired ecclesiastical historian, on the authority 
of Apollonius (a writer of the second century), mentions a tradition in- 
dicating that Jesus directed his apostles not to leave Jerusalem until the 
close of twelve years. Clemens Alexandrinus mentions the same fact. 
It is evident they remained about that length of time, or until the perse- 
cution, which commenced at Stephen’s martyrdom. The gospel was then 
extended still more widely, and we read in Acts of forty churches besides 
that first one in Jerusalem. These were spiritual bodies and suitable for 
us to imitate. That they were not only Apostolical but Baptist churches, 
hear the testimony of the following learned Pedobaptist writers. 

Bishop Nicholson: ‘‘ The sacrament of baptism was anciently adminis- 
tered by plunging into the water, in the western as well as the eastern 
part of the Church.” Tf 

S. Deylingius: “It is manifest, that while the apostles lived the ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered, not out of a vessel or a baptistery, 
which are the marks of later times, but out of rivers and pools: and that’ 
not by sprinkling, but by immersion.” § 

H. Venema: “ It is without controversy, that baptism in the primitive 
Church was administered by immersion into water and not by sprinkling.” || 

Dr. D. Whitby: ‘We are buried with Christ in baptism, by being 
buried under water; and the argument to oblige us to conformity to his 
death, by dying to sin, being taken hence; and this immersion being re- 
ligiously observed by all Christians for thirteen centuries, and approved by: 
our church, the change of it into sprinkling, even without any allowance 
from the Author of this Institution, or any license from any council of 
the Church, being that which the Romanist still urgeth to justify his refusal 
of the cup to the laity, it were to be wished that this custom (of immer-. 
sion) might be again of general use.” 1 


* Hist. Eccles. 5: 18. t Strom. VI. c. 5. 
t Dr. Gale’s Reflec. on Dr. Wall’s Hist. Inf. Bap, p. 121. 
§ Observat. Sac. pars IT. observ. 44, § 3. | Hist. Eccles. secul. I. § 138. 


'_ { Noteson Rom. vi. 4. 
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These testimonies, which must be admitted to be correct by both par- 
ties, clearly exhibit the practice of the primitive churches. As Baptists 
we imitate them. But let us now return to the mournful theme of our 
present contemplation, the persecutions of the primitive disciples. It 
seems that Stephen was the earliest Christian martyr. He was among 
the ‘seven deacons,” chosen from “the seventy ” whom the Redeemer 
sent to labor in His vineyard. He was appointed after the apostles, but 
suffered death before them. The latter often were distressed, confined 
in prisons,* and their feet made fast in stocks, before the indignation of 
the populace came down upon the head of Stephen with such unmiti- 
gated violence. But he must first partake of that sad ‘‘cup” of which 
the Saviour drank. His enemies were much enraged because he preached 
the gospel faithfully and fearlessly. We are informed that he was “full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” + and wrought “great miracles among 
the people.” Of course the rulers envied him and were determined to 
be satisfied with nothing but his blood. Certain persons connected with 
the synagogues of the Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and those from 
Cilicia and Asia, disputed with him and endeavored to excite the multi- 
tude against him. It seems that there were synagogues in Jerusalem for 
Jews of various nations. 

It is probable that the Jews of Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia,§ 
erected, in Jerusalem, synagogues at their own expense, to accommodate 
their brethren who might come there from other nations. It is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain who the Libertines were. Grotius and Vitringa main- 
tain that they were the children of freedmen, who were Italian Jews or 
proselytes. Prof. Gerdes, Wetstein, Bishop Pearce, and Schleusner, 
suppose that they were African Jews from the city or country near 
Carthage called Libertus or Libertina. The former is much the most 
probable opinion and nearly all doubt is removed of its correctness, by a 
passage in the second book of the ‘‘ Annals of Tacitus.’’|| He describes 
a class of persons in Italy whom he calls libertini generis, and who were 
infected with a foreign i. e. a Jewish superstition (as he called it). They 
were so numerous in the time of Tiberius that four thousand, able to bear 
arms, were sent to Sardinia and all the others were to renounce their re- 
ligion or leave Italy before an appointed day. This account is confirmed 
by Suetonius.11 He says that the emperor Tiberius sent the young men 
of the Jews at Rome into unhealthy climates pretending that they were 
to serve in the wars, and all other Jewish proselytes he banished under the 
penalty of being condemned to perpetual slavery unless they complied with 


* Actsv. 18. ¢ Acts vi. 5. t Acts vi. 8, § Asia Minor. 
| Annal. lib. II. c. 85, Bp. Marsh Lect. Part VI. p. 70. | In Tiberio, c. 36. 
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his cruel demand. The time when Luke, in the passage of Acts alluded 
to above, spoke of these Libertines, was about 15 years after their banish- 
ment by the Roman emperor and they were undoubtedly the same persons. 
The individuals connected with these synagogues aroused the multitude 
against the martyr. None of them were able to resist his force of reason- 
ing and were much offended. They resolved to seek revenge, obtained 
false witnesses to testify against him, declaring that he spake blasphemous 
words concerning Moses and the Lord. They then arrested him and 
caused him to be brought before the council of the nation or Sanhedrim. 
That body had not the right of judging in capital cases, such power 
having ceased when Judea was annexed to the Roman empire ; and though 
they might have thought that Stephen should be put to death, they could 
not have condemned him. This the procurators or governors could only 
do. These officers were Romans of the equestrian order, or freedmen of 
the emperor, not appointed by the senate, but only by the Cesars, and had 
great power. While the proto-martyr stood before the council, the art- 
ful witnesses, to vary their false accusations, declared that he spake 
‘¢ blasphemous words against this holy place (meaning the temple *) and 
the law,” and that they had heard him say that Jesus would destroy the 
temple and change the customs which their fathers had received from 
Moses. The members of this august body looked steadfastly on Stephen, 
and his face appeared like that of an angel. He was so full of faith and 
love to God, that all these officers of state beheld the brightness of his — 
countenance and doubtless had misgivings while proceeding with the trial. 
The high priest, then, according to the judicial custom on such occasions, 
asked the prisoner, if these things, which had been testified against him, 
were so? Stephen then proclaimed the gospel faithfully to this council, 
and to great numbers of the common people, who were probably allowed 
to witness the revolting scene. He charged them in severest terms, with 
constantly resisting the holy messenger from heaven, and told them that 
they had cruelly betrayed and murdered Jesus Christ. Such language cut 
them to the heart and made them gnash upon him with their teeth. But 
as their violence increased, his views of Christ and heavenly things were 
still more glorious until, at last, as Luke informs us, ‘he looked up into 
heaven,” saw the Saviour ‘standing on the right hand of God,” and de- 
clared this fact to all the people. A strange, tumultuous scene ensued. 
The council seem to have been changed into a mob. The multitude 


* The Talmudists inform us that the Sanhedrim held its daily sittings at the temple; 
but Josephus (De Bell. Jud. lib. V.c. 4, § 2. lib. VI. c. 6. § 3.) asserts that there was 
a council-house in the immediate vicinity of the temple. The latter opinion is pro- 
bably correct. The whole vicinity of the temple was considered as holy ground. 
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cried out with one accord, stopped their ears, ran upon him, cast him 
from the city, and stoned him. In accordance with a law of Moses, the 
stoning was commenced by the false witnesses,* who laid their clothes at 
the feet of that chief opposer, Saul of Tarsus. While the foes of Stephen 
were thus taking his life, he kneeled and prayed as did our Saviour for 
his persecutors, ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.”? These seem 
to have been his last—his dying words. He had long been toiling as an 
instrument to save his fellow-men, and now about to leave the world, he 
still endeavored to do good to those who sought to take his life. What 
disinterested kindness! It was religion—ardent piety—an overwhelming 
sense of man’s accountability and the value of the soul, which made him 
disregard the sorrows that were heaped upon him. He was happy in 
the midst of all his sufferings. His biographer describes his death in 
three short words, “‘ He fell asleep.”? How beautiful! and what volumes 
in praise of his untiring zeal, Christian firmness and triumphant faith, 
which alone could raise him far above the waves of sorrow that were 
dashing o’er him, and impart that peace which passeth understanding. 
‘¢ Devout men” consigned him to the tomb and made great lamentation. 
Though the disciples mourned his loss they did not cease to toil for their 
ascended Lord amid those awful persecutions which followed his untime- 
ly death. 


REMINISCENCES OF DEACON JOHN SULLIVAN, OF BOSTON. 


BY REV. WILLIAM HAGUE. 


Tue close of the last century was a remarkable period in the history of 
Boston. The Evangelical doctrines which had been the joy and glory of 
the Puritan fathers, had now lost their power over the community ; 
‘C another gospel, which was not another,” was now proclaimed in their 
ancient sanctuaries ; the open pathway from the university to the pulpit 
had invited the steps of many who preached the practical morals of 
Christianity instead of its interior principles ; the support of the Congre- 
gationalist ministry by the force of law, had quite secularized that sacred 
profession, and the union of Church and State had developed its anti- 
spiritual influence throughout the metropolis and the commonwealth. 
The lamp of Israel which once had burned with strength and shed its light 
afar, now emitted but a feeble ray. But He who had promised that ‘the 


* Deut. xvii. 7 
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smoking wick he would not quench,’”’ watched the spark that still glim- 
mered upon it, and fanned it by his breath, until it was revived anew, and 
other lights were kindled by it in a more auspicious season. This state- 
ment will not seem exaggerated in the view of those, who remember that 
at that period, the pulpit of the First Baptist Church was almost the only 
one from which Evangelical religion was promulgated, and that Dr. 
Stillman, who occupied it, stood nearly alone in his advocacy of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. Indeed, his pulpit was, for a while, the 
only one from which emanated an influence that reached the community at 
large, and impressed itself on the minds of men in every class of so- 
ciety. 

The very few aged men who still linger in the First Baptist Church, are 
worthy of honor as memorials of that period to which we have alluded ; 
when, under the ministry of one of the best of men, they formed characters 
of enduring strength, constructed of those elements which have enabled 
them to resist the corrupting influences of half a century, and to exhibit 
examples of pure and consistent Christianity. One of these has lately 
departed this life, at the age of 76 years, and after being known in his na- 
tive city during the period of 57 years, as an upright, zealous and efficient 
professor of religion. The memory of such a character we ‘ would not 
willingly let die,”’ and therefore, as an act of duty, we record a few reimi- 
niscences of Deacon John Sullivan: 

Our deceased friend was born in Boston, in June, 1769. His father 
came, originally, from Ireland, where he had been educated for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, but where he had renounced the errors of that church 
for a purer faith. He remained for some years in Boston, and was honor- 
ed asa Christian man and a citizen; had become a warden of the old 
church, under Rev Mr. Morehead, when he removed into New Hampshire, 
and having joined the army of the Revolution, he died at Ticonderoga, of 
acamp fever. Deacon Sullivan used to say that he well remembered, 
that when his father was about to leave his home to go into the war, he 
called his family together by day-light in the morning, and offered a very 
fervent prayer for their protection and salvation. 

In 1793, the widowed mother returned to Boston; and John, wish- 
ing to learn the business of rope-making, came under the direction of 
Mr. Victor Blair, a member of Dr. Stillman’s church. In this way he 
was brought to attend the ministry of that evangelical and eminent 
preacher. 

The immediate means of his conversion deserve attention. In Dr. Still- 
man’s church, there was a society of young men‘who met on Sunday even- 
ings for reading the Scriptures, and for devotion. Thomas Sullivan, the 
elder brother of our departed friend, invited him to become one of them. 
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‘‘ The deep impressions made on my mind,” said John, in a memorandum 
notice, ‘‘ by my attending these meetings, has never been effaced. I had 
taken a week’s time to deliberate on a compliance with my brother’s re- 
quest. I had, at that time, begun to associate with thoughtless and pro- 
fane young men, and had acquired their habits, with the exception of bad 
language, from which I was powerfully restrained by the faithful advice of 
amy kind mother. Stijl, I was unprepared to come out entirely from the 
company of these young men, and become entirely religious, which it 
seemed to me that I must do, if I united with that Scripture-reading circle 
to which my brother had invited me.” 

Thus, young Sullivan’s attention to the claims of religion on his heart 
became awakened. From this time, convictions of sin, which were evi- 
dently the work of the Holy Spirit, beeame deep and pungent. Others 
received proof of his conversion before he became satisfied himself; but 
on one Sabbath-day, while engaged in reading the last chapters of John’s 
gospel, he became so conscious of new views and feelings, of a hearty faith 
in Christ’s words, of a joyful surrender of himself to the Lord and his 
cause, that his clouds of doubt passed away, and he had within him new 
tokens and earnestness of his acceptance. In October, 1789, he was bap- 
tized by Dr. Stillman, in company with his mother, who had been long a 
member of the church in Brattle street. 

Some time after this, young Sullivan became a clerk to one of Dr. 
Stillman’s members, who was engaged in the trade of West India goods. 
This gentleman was favored with success in his undertakings; and being 
influenced by an ambition to be rich, he urged his young clerk to abstain 
somewhat from the evening prayer-meetings, and to give up his whole 
time to business. Here, the temptation was great; here was, doubtless, a 
moral crisis of his life. John Sullivan saw his duty in the light of God’s 
word, the duty to which he was pledged by his baptismal covenant, and he 
resolved to adhere to it at any sacrifice. He had grace to conduct himself 
wisely ; for, in the end, the employer yielded to the clerk, and having be- 
come quickened in the revival of 1791-2, he closed his store in season to 
attend the evening services of that propitious period. 

Some time after this, Mr. Sullivan set up in business for himself, with a 
very small capital. Success waited on him, the little became thousands, 
and good management secured him a handsome property. He did not 
wait, however, to become rich, in order to be liberal. His habits of giving 
to good objects, were formed while he had but little to give. When he 
had the most to bestow, the benevolence of his heart always outran his 
ability. 

The same sense, the zeal, and the piety of Mr. Sullivan, were always 
appreciated by the church to which he belonged, so that they united seyer- 
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al times in choosing him to the Deaconship. His habitual humility for a 


long time prevented his acceptance of the office; but in the year 1824, 
at the time of his re-election, the confidence in his fitness which his pas- 
tor (Mr. Wayland) and the other officers of the church most cordially ex- 
pressed, overcame the force of his doubts and his self-distrust. Very few 
ever realized more completely the character of a good Deacon as it is pic- 
tured forth by Paul in his Epistle to Timothy. He purchased to himself a 
good degree and great boldness in the faith. 

The same adherence to principle which had marked the conduct of the 
young clerk in Mr. Gordon’s employment, developed itself in one of the 
noblest distinctions of Mr. Sullivan’s life. He was an efficient pioneer in 
a great moral enterprise—a van-leader in the Temperance Reformation. 
He promoted it by something more than words, or by personal habits, even 
by a great pecuniary sacrifice. He was THE FIRST MERCHANT IN Boston 
WHO RESIGNED THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT SPIRITS, ON ACCOUNT OF ITS BEING 
A MORAL wronac. Some little time after his pastor, Dr. Wayland, had de- 
livered a powerful discourse on the subject of intemperance, Mr. Sulli- 
van, dining one day in company with him, spoke freely of the great difh- 
culty there was in the way of any one’s resigning that department of an 
extensive business. Dr. Wayland replied, ‘that if any man in Boston 
should announce to-morrow that he would sell no more ardent spirits, you, 
Deacon Sullivan, would be the second man to do the same.” This pre- 
diction expressed a confidence which was justified by the event; for, in 
June, 1829, when Mr. Sullivan’s business was widely extended, when 
from his store on Commercial Wharf he was executing orders from all 
parts of the world, from a simple sense of duty to God and man, he (in 
connection with his eldest son, then one of the firm) renounced that branch 
of trade as a thing inconsistent with the aims and the spirit of Christian- 
ity. For that one righteous act we would embalm his name. Thrice 
blessed be his memory ! 

One of the most interesting aspects which the character of our departed 
friend exhibited to our view, was the happy combination of a Catholic 
spirit, an enlarged love to Christians of every name, with a firm and un- 
compromising attachment to his own religious faith. It was evident that 
he felt strong convictions of the truth of his own doctrinal sentiments, 
simply because he was conscious of having derived them directly from 
the teachings of the New Testament. He felt as one who had sat at the 
feet of Jesus—as one who knew that he had received some truths on the 
highest authority in the universe. Having satisfied himself that he had 
grounded his opinions in the teachings of inspiration, that he had placed 
his feet on the rock of revealed truth, it was then his aim to see how far 
he could extend his co-operative sympathy and affection, and to embrace 
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within their scope as many as he could possibly reach. It were indeed to 
be wished that the proportionate blending of these two elements of practi- 
cal Christianity were less of a variety than it really is; but no one who 
knew Deacon Sullivan could doubt of their complete union in the tenor of 
his whole life. Even in the days of his highest activity it attracted the 
notice of men amidst the {stir and din of the public mart and the Ex- 
change, so that if any one spoke of him as a “ Bible-Christian,”? the ap- 
pellation was yielded by common consent, however varied might be the 
emotions with which that title of honor was conferred. 

Sometimes an ordinary incident, which at the time of its occurrence 
was not thought worthy of long remembrance, furnishes the best illustra- 
tion of character. Of this kind was one, which for a while at least, made 
some noise and stir in the city of Boston. It happened one day, that Mr. 
Sullivan walked across the common, just after the newly-mown grass had 
begun to fill the air with fragrance. The scene gave him great enjoyment— 
there seems to have been but one painful thought suggested by it. That 
thought was, that there were so many children in the narrow streets and 
recesses of the city who might enjoy it more than himself, but who were 
not aware of the pleasures which lay within their reach. His benevolence 
soon found relief. As that afternoon was known in all the schools as a 
half-holiday, he immediately engaged the city-crier for a stipulated sum, to 
ring his bell through North End, where, in many parts, children were 
clustered like bees in a hive, announcing as he went, that the grass had 
been mown on Boston Common, and that all the children who loved sweet 
air and sunshine were welcome to enjoy them there. Perhaps it would 
not have been easy to find a more animated and happy spectacle than the 
kind-hearted man brought around him on that day. 

This flow of kindly feeling which belonged to Mr. Sullivan’s nature, 
elevated and directed by true religion, found scope for its exercise in the 
duties of his Deaconship. He ever cared for the poor. His office was 
no sinecure. He viewed it as a sacred trust, a commission from the Head 
of the Church. We can bear witness to the truth, that his habits of atten- 


tion to them cost him something. Very often have we observed him, on 


returning from his long walks and numerous calls, undertaken in order to 


- meet the wants and wishes of the aged, the infirm and the indigent, suffer- 


ing from great weariness ; at the same time, being more disposed to con- 
_ceal than to complain of it. The very feelings which led him to shrink 


from the responsibility of his office at first, impelled him afterwards to ful- 


- fill its service faithfully, having his mind intent on the final issue which 


is celebrated in the hymn sometimes sung on the occasion of electing 


| Deacons: 
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* And when the work to them assign’d, 
The work of love, is fully done, 
Call them from serving tables here 
To sit around thy glorious throne.” 
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At no period of Mr. Sullivan’s life, were his exertions greater than they 
were at the time when the old church-edifice, in Salem street, in 
which Dr. Stillman used to preach, was taken down, and a new one 
reared in Union street. At that period, the pecuniary interests of the so- 
ciety had greatly declined. After much deliberation on the subject of 
building in a new situation, at one important meeting, the enterprise seem- 
ed to hinge on the question, whether Deacon Sullivan, who had subscribed 
as largely as he thought himself able to do, would subscribe yet more 
largely, and take some other shares yet remaining. He met the emergency 
by a new subscription, at the same time giving his personal attention to the 
details of the work. Here, he seemed sometimes to be almost fainting 
under his burdens. It was fortunate for him and for the church that his 
excellent wife was a kindred spirit, and used to encourage him by saying, 
that he ‘*‘ would live to see the house completed, and his own children re- 
ceived to the fold of Christ within its walls.” The prediction was ac- 
complished, and we have often heard him say, with expressive gratitude, 
how amply he was compensated for every sacrifice. 

' Nevertheless, the most clearly-marked feature in the character of our 
departed brother remains to be noticed. That was, his love to the souls of 
men; an incessant care for their personal salvation. His life was a con- 
tinued breathing forth of prayer for them. As far as we could judge, he was 
almost always in a frame of spirit fitted to the work of persuading others 
to be reconciled to God. A single incident will illustrate the tone of feeling 
on this point, which, with him, was by no means extraordinary. Walking 
along the street one day in company with a member of his family, he sud- 
denly met one of the gentlemen of the society. After they had parted 
from each other, his whole frame shook with emotion as he said—-“ Oh, 
what exercises of mind I have had, lest that precious soul should finally 
be lost!” Then pausing, he clasped his hands for a moment in an agony 
of tears and prayer. What made the soul so precious in his sight, except 
that he believed the testimony of Heaven concerning it, and felt a sym- 
pathy with its needs as real as that which was awakened by bodily ills of 
many suffering creatures around him—yet more intense than that, inas- 
much as the soul is of more worth than the body? He habitually pon- 
dered that question of Jesus Christ— What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

Deacon Sullivan never lost his habits of activity. During the last fif- 
teen years of his life, he seemed to be renewing his youth, rather than to 
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be growing old. More than eight years since he removed his residence to 
his farm in Quincy. After this change, however, his mind still lingered 
fondly over the interests of the “ beloved and ancient church ” in Boston ; 
the weekly vestry meetings were regularly remembered at his evening de- 
votions, and his occasional visits to them awakened anew the’ spirit of 
prayer on their behalf. His death was sudden, having been occasioned by 
an injury which he received from a fall. In forty-eight hours after, he 
breathed his last. He needed no premonition of Death’s coming, for he 
was ever ready. His soul was ready, and when “ his house was set in or- 
der,” when his final directions were left with his family, he had nothing to 
do but to die. 

He was visited at this time by one of the clergymen of Quincy, (not of 
his own denomination,) and in answer to some friendly inquiries, he calm- 
ly spoke of being resigned to God’s will, and having no will of his own. 
Then, losing his calmness, with tears and tremulous utterance he added, 
‘but I have felt such longing, ardent desires for the salvation of the souls 
of my dear neighbors, and of the town, that it has seemed to me as if I 
should live to witness something more of the work of the Lord than has yet 
been apparent. We have had something of this kind to be thankful for 
in the conversion of some souls here, but I long for a glorious outpouring 
of the Spirit. If I have had any right desires for this blessing, God is the 
author of them. I trust this is the case, and J have almost believed that J 
should live to see, at least, the dawn of such a day to the people of this 
town.” | 

_ After prayer, it was asked if he would like singing ; he answered “ yes,” 
named a tune, and then said, “‘ or perhaps something softer.”” The hymn 
beginning with the line, “I love thy kingdom, Lord,” wassung. He then 
expressed his satisfaction in the visit—his enjoyment of the prayer. Mr. 
F. spoke of the meeting in the neighborhood for the evening, and said, 
if you have any message I will cheerfully take it. ‘ Yes,” he answered, 
‘¢ [have a message,” and gave it at once. At parting he remarked pleasant- 
ly, “‘ I would give my hand, if I could move it.” It was taken. With 
the motionless hand clasped in that of the other, he said, affectionately, 
‘¢ | rejoice, my dear sir, in what you have felt and done for the spiritual 
_ good of this people. I think you to be sound and correct in the essential 
- doctrines of the gospel, and fondly hope that the Lord will be pleased to 
_ bless your labors yet more abundantly, before you leave the town.” 

_ That evening he conversed cheerfully with his sons, but through the 
night declined rapidly. The next day he appeared to feel at a particular 
moment the touch of death. He observed, ‘ there is a tremor in every 
nerve, may the Lord give me strength for this situation.” A few Scrip- 
tures were repeated; and it being remarked in his hearing, Heaven is 
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near, he assented witha look of perfect intelligence. His countenance 
assumed the expression of prayer, followed by that of holy wonder; one 
look around upon his children, and his spirit was gone. 

He fell ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe.”? He entered into the joy of 
his Lord. He was welcomed home by the spirits of the just made per- 
fect. He anticipated the happiness of recognizing and greeting, in that 
higher state of existence, many loved ones who had gone before him ; 
‘the wife of his youth,” and another of his later life, both of whom died 
in the faith; his daughter, Mrs. Jenkins, called away years since; his well- 
remembered pastors, the sainted Stillman and Clay, and Winchell, and 
others, all whose names had added new charms to that celestial scenery 
which he was so wont to contemplate. 
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Essays, Doctrinal and Practical. 


—— 


ESSAY ON PREACHING. 


Tue public preaching of the word of God is, confessedly, an ordinance of 
divine appointment. Preach the gospel to every creature, was the com- 
mand given to the apostles: preach theword ; be instant in season and out of 
season, is the injunction laid upon all succeeding ministers. The ordinance, 
which God has been thus pleased to appoint, he has made use of for ac- 
complishing the most important purposes. By this chiefly, if not entirely, 
he has effected what no worldly influence or force of arms could effect. 
By the preaching of men destitute of every mere worldly recommendation, 
not only without but against the influence of the powers of the earth, he has 
spread the knowledge of his truth from one kingdom to another, propa- 
gating and establishing his gospel through the world ;—not to mention 
the numerous advantages which are thereby derived to society, the ever- 
lasting salvation of many thousand souls must be ascribed to the blessing’ 
of God upon their ordinance. It has therefore appeared in every age to be 
the instrument by which he has displayed his power, and carried on the pur-. 
poses of his grace. For this end he has appointed a gospel ministry ; and is 
pleased to raise up faithful men for that service, in order that by the fool- 
ishness of preaching, (not that which is réally foolish, but which will ever 
appear contemptible to worldly men,) he may save them that believe. 

Since the consequences, therefore, of preaching the word of God are so 
important, how much does it become those who are entrusted with the of- 
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fice to use all diligence and circumspection in performing its duties ! 
Surely it is the preacher’s province to seek out acceptable words, and to look 
well to it, that no carelessness or imprudence of his should defeat the end 
of his ministry, or dishonor the cause for which he pleads. It is granted, 
that no abilities, natural or acquired, in the preacher, no eloquence of 
speech, no labored compositions, can ensure success to his ministry—that 
the excellency of the power is of God and not of man; that neither is he 
that planteth any thing, nor he that watereth, but God who giveth the increase. 
But yet it were presumption for any to expect the divine blessing, except 
in the use of holy diligence. While we depend entirely on the influence 
of God’s Spirit to make our preaching effectual, we are yet to exert every 
faculty which he has given us, and vigorously to pursue those means 
which appear most likely to promote the interest of the gospel. Thus 
it becomes all who preach the word to prove that they are laborers, not 
loiterers, in God’s vineyard, and to Jetermine with David, not to offer unto 
the Lord of that which cost them nothing. 

But while all serious ministers agree in these general principles, many dif- 
fer as to what is the best mode of preaching, some pleading for composed 
or written addresses, others for speaking freely or exfempore, without a 
previous preparation in writing. It may be proper to inquire which of 
these is the most useful method. Each has had its advocates, and we find 

examples of each among very pious men. Perhapsit would be foreign to 
our purpose to ask, what was the practice of the apostles, unless it could 
_be proved that they should be proposed as patterns for our imitation in 
every instance. But it is acknowledged on all hands, that the practice of 
speaking without a written composition has most generally prevailed in the 
Christian Church ; that the practice of reading sermons to a public assem- 
bly, Bishop Burnet observes, took its rise soon after the dawn of the re- 
formation. But though one side may boast of a greater antiquity than the 
‘other, perhaps it were difficult to determine, which is the most useful ; 
‘since many instances might be produced in which it has pleased God to 
give success, in an eminent degree, to both practices. Perhaps neither can 
‘be generally recommended to all. A variety of cases and circumstances 
may render that which is proper for one individual or for one situation, 
highly inexpedient for another. Hach mode of address has its peculiar 


advantages. 

It may appear advisable for ministers to compose their sermons, First, 
in order to prevent or obviate prejudice. It is evident that in many places the 
prejudice against extempore preaching is so great, that any attempt to in- 
troduce it, at least hastily, might probably excite opposition, and effectual- 
ly hinder a minister’s usefulness. A considerable number of persons might 
at once withdraw themselves from the ministry of one who should attempt 
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to preach thus. “They would require’ little more proof of his 
being unworthy of their notice, than to be told, that he is an extempore 
speaker.”? However absurd these prejudices are, yet a minister should 
pay some regard to them if he wishes to gain an attentive hearing from all 
around him. And if by composing his sermons, he can conciliate their 
esteem, and gain their attention to the truths of the gospel, he may gradu- 
ally dispose them to listen with candor to the same truths, even when de- 
livered without a written preparation. At least he has answered an im- 
portant purpose, by declaring the counsel of God to them, and if they 
reject it, it will more clearly appear, that the sin lieth at their own door. 

It may be proper for ministers to compose their sermons, in the second 
place, to improve their own stock of knowledge, and to gaina greater variety 
of matter and of language. It is incumbent upon them to be men of study 
and great industry, and to seek for every qualification which may render 
them ableas wellas faithful ministers of the New Testament. It is, there- 
fore, very lamentable to observe a carelesness ora negligence in any. And 
it seems highly expedient that all should endeavor to improve their under- 
standing, and to digest a plan of divine truths, so as to be able to express 
their sentiments with clearness and solidity, as well as with a propriety 
and copiousness of language, upon every important subject of divinity. 
But the practice of composing sermons seems best calculated to promote 
this end; and from the utter neglect of it some have appeared very defi- 
cient, except upon common topics, both for matter and for words. This 
reason, it is confessed, is particularly applicable to the case of young minis- 
ters, till, by study and much writing, they have thoroughly digested their 
sentiments, formed their style, and attained a facility of expressing them- 
selves upon all the great truths of the gospel. For surely it were pre- 
sumptuous in them to expect to speak with the same readiness as those ex- 
perienced ministers who for years have employed their thoughts, their pens 
and their tongues, upon these subjects. | 

Hence, also, it may appear expedient to compose sermons, in order to 
preserve connection and closeness of argument. Though it is by no means 
necessary or expedient, that the preaching of the gospel be dry and syste- 
matical, and quite conformed to the rules of logical exactness ; yet 
surely it will admit of much solid reasoning and strength of argument. It 
becomes ministers to endeavor to convince the judgments as well as to affect 
the passions of their hearers ; that they may recommend the gospel to per- 
sons of understanding, as well as to those of meaner capacities. And have: 
we not reason to lament that many, by their unconnected, loose, and desul- 
tory, manner of address, have brought the gospel into contempt, and have 
given occasion to the reproach, that none but fools, or weak and illiterate 
persons would attend to it? 
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Now, if it is of any importance to avoid incoherence, the expediency 
of written compositions may be pleaded for. For however many things 
may be spoken very forcibly in an extempore address, it is in vain to expect 
the same degree of compactness and solidity as in a previously composed 
discourse. i 


There are especial occasions of preaching, and certain situations, where 
men of discernment or learning are expected to make a part of the congre- 
gation, where, as it is peculiarly necessary to attend to connection and ar- 
gument, a neglect of writing would be highly imprudent. It should also 
be considered, that all serious and godly ministers are not possessed of 
equal abilities, and that the faculty of speaking freely, without a written 
preparation, with any tolerable degree of readiness and exactness, is what 
some do not, perhaps cannot, attain. Others feel such a trepidation of 
spirits as would utterly unfit them for preaching extempore with a proper 
degree of recollection and composure. For such, therefore, to attempt 
what they are not fitted for, and to neglect that which might tend to pro- 
cure them a favorable acceptance, and render them more extensively use- 
ful, is a degree of unfaithfulness and presumption. 

(To be completed in our next.) 


LTHE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


[Wecheerfully insert the following explanatory remarks and informa- 
tion in regard to an important institution, from one of our contributors.— 
Ep. | 

The most fruitful source of error among sincere Christians is ignorance, 
and the most simple mode of correcting and removing it, is the diffusion 
of correct information. That the American and Foreign Bible Society is 
deeply seated in the affections of the Baptist denomination, does not admit 
of a doubt; yet there are occasional surmises and prejudices entertained 
against it, that, in particular localities, interfere with the unanimous and 
cordial co-operation which its merits deserve, and the claims upon it re- 
quire. As one of these, may be specified the report that the Society has 
sunk a large amount of money in domestic operations. This report has 
assumed various phases. At one time a brother, otherwise intelligent in 
the history of our benevolent operations, gravely undertook to condole 
with one of the officers upon the loss of $3,600 in stereotype plates! 
When asked to explain his allusion, he repeated a statement which he had 
received as indubitable, that the Society had expended so large an amount 
upon plates, which afterwards were thrown aside on account of imperfec- 
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tions. His astonishment was extreme, when he was answered that not 
one dollar had been so wasted! Even at the last meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association, it was asserted that thirty thousand dollars had been 
sunk in stereotype plates. This error was of easy refutation, as the 
original cost of all the plates ever owned by the Society, did not at the 
time amount to $7,000, and all of them were still in use and in good 
condition. | 

But it is especially in relation to the origin of the Society and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, that ignorance prevails in many parts of our 
country. Toremove this, and to increase the interest and sympathy of 
Baptists in its operations, we recommend to their perusal a little book, just 
published by Lewis Colby & Co., entitled Brstz Socreries, retailed at 
25cts per copy. It comprises a sketch of the origin of all eminent Bible 
Societies, a detailed account of the controversy in India, England, and 
this country, upon the words relating to baptism, a history of the Charter 
Question up to date, and an extended contrast in collateral columns 
between the American, and the American and Foreign B. S. Many 


matters here brought together, have never before been published in this’ 


country, and some of them, bearing with the greatest weight upon the 
controversies between the British and Foreign, and the American Bible 
Societies, and the Baptists, have never until now been presented in con- 
nection with them. Of this character is the history of Greenfield’s 
pamphlet, and the appointment which it secured to him, with the resolu- 
tions passed upon his character and attainments by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

We take the liberty of copying from the book the first three pages as 
containing matters of historical record, exceedingly appropriate to the 
design of the Memorial. 


“€ Societies organized exclusively for the general circulation of the Word 
of God, constitute the peculiar ornament of the present century. Asso- 
ciations for the propagation of religious knowledge, existed under various 
names, both in Europe and America, and several of them occasionally 
printed and distributed the sacred Scriptures. A Bible Society also was 
formed in England in the year 1780, for the purpose of circulating the 
Scriptures among soldiers and seamen. In about twenty years it dis- 
tributed nearly 20,000 volumes. The French Bible Society likewise was 
established in England in 1792, to circulate the Bible in France; but the 
progress of the Revolution in that country entirely interrupted its opera- 
tions before anything of importance was accomplished. 

“‘ The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had, among other laud- 
able efforts for the circulation of the Word of God, caused an edition of 
the New Testament to be printed in Arabic, one of the whole Bible in 
Manx, and four in Welsh. Repeated efforts were made to induce the 
committee to enlarge the issues of Welsh Scriptures, the need of which was 
deeply felt and earnestly plead, especially by Rev. Thomas Charles, a 
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clergyman of the Established Church, at that time officiating among the 
Calvinistic Methodists. Ata meeting of friends in London, with whom 
he was urging the necessity of voluntary contributions for printing Welsh 
Scriptures, Rev. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist minister, suggested a plan for 
the general circulation of the Scriptures. By request of the meeting, he 
prepared an Address upon the subject, which was published in May, 1803, 
under the title—‘“‘ The Excellency of the Holy Scriptures, an Argument for 
their more general Diffusion.”” ‘The rudiments of the Bible Society were 
developed in this address, and on the 7th of March following, a Convention 
called at London by those who had read and approved the plan, agreed to 
the general principles of the organization, and adopted as its title, Tur 
British AND Foreren Brisie Socrery. 

Mr. Hughes was appointed one of its first secretaries, and continued in 
the office for many years. 

The German Biste Society was formed at Nuremberg in the same 
year, 1804. The seat of its operations was subsequently transferred to 
Basle. 

In 18035, a Bible Society was formed at Berlin, which, in 1814, was 
merged into the Prusstan Brsie Society, an organization that issued, in 
twenty years, nearly 718,000 copies of the Scriptures. 

The Russtan Brie Society was organized at St. Petersburg, in 1813, 
by the formal authority of the Emperor Alexander. The present Em- 
peror, shortly after his accession, suspended its operations and those of its 
289 auxiliaries. A Protestant Bible Society was afterwards formed to 

supply the Protestants in Russia with the Scriptures. 

A Protestant Bible Society was also formed in Paris in 1818. As this 
Society circulated the Apocrypha, a separation from it took place in 1833. 

The new association now exists under the name of the FrencnH anp 

Forerten Bisre Society. 

The Hisernian Biste Society was formed in 1806. Its seat is Dub- 
lin, but it has branches and auxiliary associations throughout Ireland. In 
twenty-eight years from the commencement of its operations, it had dis- 

tributed in that country nearly 708,000 copies of the sacred Scriptures. 
| The Epinzure Bisue Soctety was originally an auxiliary of the British 
and Foreign. It was organized July 31st, 1809.* In 1821, a public con- 
_troversy commenced in England and Scotland against the Parent Institution, 
| principally upon the ground of its circulating the Apocrypha. In 1826 
the practice was professedly discarded, but the terms employed in the re- 
solutions adopted by the Committee not being sufficiently decisive and 
extensive to meet the views of the Edinburg Bible Society, a Committee 
of the latter published a statement upon the subject. The controversy 
continued until 1830, when the Epinpure Brisie Society became inde- 
-pendent. It has since been extensively useful in circulating the pure 
word of God. Among other praiseworthy operations, it greatly assisted 
Oncken in his earliest efforts in distributing Luther’s version among the 
_erowded population of Germany. It has numerous auxiliaries. 

In December 1831, the Trintrarian Brete Society was formed in 
London, principally composed of those who had seceded from the British 

and Foreign, on account of the alleged worldly policy of the latter, and 
the union in it of Socinians and Arians. This Society, as also the Edin- 
burg, is further distinguished from the British and Foreign, by opening its 
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meetings with prayer. It admits no members who do not, in addition to 
the customaryfcontribution, ‘‘ acknowledge their belief in the Godhead of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, three co-equal and co- 
eternal Persons in One Living and True God.” 


§j We hope that all who wish to promote the interests of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, will lend their aid to give an extended circula- 
tion to this little book. ‘ H. 


ow 


TEACHING IN THE CHURCH. No. III. 


The Apostolic teaching is the highest species of the didactic style. 
Moses, as a historian and lawgiver, stands out in bold relief, unequalled, 
unapproached. David, as a sacred poet, has never had a compeer. 
Solomon, as a philosopher, remains as God had promised him, alone, aloft, 
upon the pinnacle of human elevation. The amplitude and the profundity 
of that small part of his productions which has survived the ravages of 
time, is proof of this. Isaiah, as a prophetic poet, is the loftiest of those 
magnificent writers who have graced Hebrew poetry. But the Apostles 
were especially distinguished as religious teachers. 

There are two methods of instruction, the natural, and the artificial. 
The former is the one by which the race entire becomes instructed, 
whether in evil or in good; the latter is the one by which the few be- 
come distinguished from the mass. The natural mode is like the devious 
course of some great river; beginning in the mountain and the highland 
drops, which mingle and form rills, and they, after pleasantly meandering, 
gently commingle into one large stream, which makes its winding way 
through mountain passes, valleys and plains, amid the varied scenery of 
nature ; now hid by overhanging rocks or shadowed by the forest, and now 
passing through flowery meadows, and among the scattered, or more con- 
gregated dwellings of mankind. At length this stream meets at an angle 
with a kindred one, and on they flow together through some noble valley, 
or some severed mountain till they roll into the sea! The course is” 
simple, beautiful, enchanting, and sublime. Just like the God of nature! 

The artificial mode is like along canal or railroad line, which starts 
from some commercial depot of man’s making, and takes its course, cross- 
grained, among the scenery of nature. Now high embanked above the 
vale through which it passes, like an entombment in a paradise ; now cut 
through rocks, with all the bare and jagged gashes open; now crossing 
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rivers upon piles and planks, like walking upon stilts; and ending in the 
outskirts or the middle of some congregated mass of buildings—a huge 
city—a picture of the stiff scholastic man! 

The teaching of the Scriptures, from that of Moses down to that of 
John, is of the first description, natural. The style and mode, the subject 
and the matter, are evidently from the same source as the objects of the 
‘scenery in nature. Those lines of Dryden on the authors of the Bible, are 
felt to be most beautifully true, by able students of the books of nature 
and of Revelation— 


‘«‘ Then for their style, majestic and divine, 
The grandeur of a God’s in every line!” 


_ The teaching of the schools of Egypt, India, Persia and Judea, Greece 
and Rome, was of the second class—the artificial. They carved their 
way through the universe of thought, by Hieroglyphics, Fables, Syllogisms, 
Poems, Theses, Perorations, and the various figures of Logicians. They 
had their substances and pre-existent, formative ideas, ‘“‘ where entity and 
quiddity, the ghosts of defunct bodies fly.””? Some taught that physical 
delight was all that man required. Some, that he wanted none at all. Some 
taught that man was nothing but a mortal mass of atoms, congregated for 
aday. Some, that he was immortal in every part. Some said he was 
descended from the Gods. Some that the Gods were made from him. 
Some taught that the Evil Spirit made him—others, that the devils were 
but evil men. These philosophers had their schools, their leaders, and 
disciples, at Thebes, at Alexandria, in Persia, India, Arabia, and Chal- 
dea, in Greece, Rome, Gaul, Germany and Britain. 

The Pagan teachers, when the Apostles came to educate and instruct 
mankind, were like a forest of huge trees, which kept the sunshine from 
the genial soil, and threw their aufal shadows all around. These Pagans 
had their cate temples, time-hallowed, filled with spell-bound wor- 
shippers. Into this mass of darkness and 6f death, the apostolic teachers 
were to take their lamps of light and life, and let them shine, regardless of 
the terror or confusion which they might produce. Their master had 
done this, before their eyes, and suffered death, as his reward. They 
were to follow and to share with him, in suffering and glory. How did 
they teach ? Ss. 
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Gondensed Reviews. 


Lire or Roger WiturAMs, Founder of the State of Rhode Island, by Witu1AM 
Gammetu, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric, in Brown University. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. For sale by L. Colby & Co., N. Y., pp. 221, 12mo. 


The life of this champion of religious freedom should be perused by all true . 
Americans, and especially by every Baptist. To maintain the principle that neither 
church nor state, bishop nor priest, king nor magistrate, had a right to exercise juris- 
diction over a man’s conscience or over any ecclesiastical affairs, in respect to indivi- 
duals or churches, he was willing to be deprived of almost every comfort, and to hazard 
his life in a wilderness of savages and wild beasts. Though banished, he still defended 
his principles, gathered around him those who were similarly persecuted, and planted 
the standard of religious liberty so firmly, that finally, many of his persecutors, and 
eventually, the whole country embraced his views. Roger Williams not only maintain- 
ed religious freedom, (which has especially been cherished by Baptists since the days 
of the Apostles,) but he went down into the water and was baptized in imitation of 
our Saviour, though he had been sprinkled in his infancy. 

This was one grand cause of his persecutions. Even at this day, (owing, we fear, 
mostly to this fact,) the laurels which he has justly received are torn from his brow; 
and the good man, the firm, persecuted defender of the truth is trampled in the 
dust. 

Reproaches, in reference to him, would be better received from some other quarter. 
We are well aware that Williams had faults, and was heretical in some respects; so 
was Luther, and so have been all reformers, excepting Jesus Christ. The grand ques- 
tion should be, what was, and has been, on the whole, the influence of Williams upon 
this and other countries? Let the fact, that his principles have almost universally been 
received in this land, and to a considerable extent in other countries, answer. Who 
dares to deny this? Let the ashes of Williams then lie quietly and honorably in the 
tomb. 

The volume before us is well written, and the author has very justly portrayed the 
personal character of the old veteran of Rhode Island. The work is got up in very 
neat style, and is adorned by a beautiful portrait of Williams, and a fac-simile of his 
hand-writing. It closes with a valuable appendix, considering charges against Rhode 
Island and the writings of Williams. 


LippeLL & Scort’s GREEK ENGuisH Lexicon, with corrections and additions, and 
the insertion in Alphabetical order of the proper names occurring in the principal 
Greek authors. By Henry Drister, M.A. New York: Harpers, 1846. 


Here we have, at last, the anxiously expected Dictionary, of which no American 
scholar ought to speak but in terms of approbation. It is printed in the best style, 
_ combining economy and elegance. It fills more than 1,700 large imperial 8vo. pages, 
each page divided into three columns, and containing 270 lines of letter-press, on type 
so fair and beautiful that perfect distinctness and pleasure in its use are fully secured. 
The paper is so fine and compact, that even the enormous contents of the volume do 
not give it a clumsy appearance—far less so than the Greek dictionary of Donnegan, 
and others much less compendious. In substantial and even elegant binding this non- 
pareil book sells for five dollars ! 
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But the intrinsic merits of this great work are its highest recommendation. Adopting 
Passow’s admirable Lexicon as the basis, and carrying out the principles he laid down, 
viz: giving a complete and historical view of the sense of every word used in various 
significations, from the earliest to the latest, including of course its use in the sacred 
books, the Septuagint and the Greek New Testament, it becomes in this way a complete 
thesaurus, a treasure house of all that is requisite in Greek definitions, as well as Gram- 
matical Forms and Prosody. To all the excellence attained by the English authors 
with incredible labor, Professor Drisler has made great improvements in various re- 
spects, by carrying out the plan or basis of the author more completely, and especially 
by incorporating the proper names in the same alphabetical arrangements with other 
words from which the learner in his first studies is often unable to distinguish them, 
and for the common convenience of all. 


Banvary’s Lisrary Series, containing eight little volumes, for Sabbath Schools. 
By Rev. J. Banvarp, author of the ** Topical Question Book, ‘* Practical Question 
Book,” etc. etc. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


The author of these volumes has a remarkable faculty to please children, either by 
personai conversation or by his writings. He always seems to be interested in them 
and is just the person who will be successful in gaining their attention. Without this 
it is almost impossible to do them good, and yet how difficult a thing to be attained. 
These books are full of interesting incidents, in reference to animals, birds, insects, and 
a variety of other things, described in so simple and vivid a style as to gain the undi- 
vided attention of the youngreaders. While they are so written as to be pleasing, they 
are also instructive, and lead the thoughts from nature to her Author, and thug may 
be instrumental in the conversion of their little readers. Each volume has a 
handsome frontispiece engraving and a variety of others interspersed through its 
pages. 

The paper and printing are good, and the binding is superb for so small books. The 
eight volumes are enclosed in a neat box, and they may be at least, a pretty little begin- 
ning of alibrary. The publishers certainly deserve much praise for getting them up 
in such a beautiful style. 


Hicx anp Low Mass 1n THE Roman Caruoric Cuurcn, with comments, by Wiz- 
u1aAm Hocan, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, and author of ‘* Popery as it was 
and as it is,” ‘“Auricular Confession,” &c. Boston; Jordan & Wiley, pp. 202, 12mo. 
Pamphlet. 


The author of this work informs us in the preface, that it is of a desultory charac- 
ter, carelessly thrown together, and chiefly intended for the Roman Catholics. We 
think it will do a good service to the cause of Protestantism, and will be interesting to 
Protestants as well as Catholics. Itis not written in a very elegant style, as the author 
very modestly admits; but the facts disclosed will make it deeply interesting. Mr. 
Hogan, having once been a Romish priest, and of course being perfectly acquainted 
with the manner in which the ignorant are led away by the wiles of the beast, writes 
to his former brethren with deep solicitude for their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
While he speaks with tenderness to the deceived, he utters the severest rebukes to the 
deceivers, and exposes unceremoniously their vile immoralities. Having witnessed 
them he cannot restrain his feelings, and speaks out with the greatest plainness and 
with more asperity than is perhaps desirable. But it is truth, and will, we trust, ac- 
complish what the author designs. He has written other works on Popery which have 


been extensively circulated. 
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Tue DrevorionaL Famity Bisie, By Rev. ALEXANDER Fuetrcuer, A.M., 4Juthor 
of the Guide to Family Devotion, Scripture History, &c. §c. In parts, at 26 
cents each. New York; George Virtue. ; 

We have received the first number of this Serial, and it is truly beautiful. It is a 
quarto, printed on excellent paper, in large type, and this No. contains two splendid 
steel engravings, representing Moses with the tables of the law, and the Good 
Shepherd. Either of these is worth the price of the No. 

A brief view of the contents of Genesis is given—then follows the text in two 
columns, and in the centre of the page are two columns of references to parallel pas- 
sages. Below the text are different readings, and the page closes with practical re- 
flections, admirably adapted to family devotion. Mr. Fletcher is an English author, 
not a Baptist, but an evangelical, talented, pious man, and we hope and believe 
that the enterprising publisher will be favored with a large sale of the work. 


Harvers’ Prcrorran History or Encuawp has reached the 22d and 23d Nos. 
and fully proves itself, as it has often been called, the best History of the people ever 
published. 

Tur Baprist Lrsrary. Part VI. February. Lewis Colby & Co. 

This number closes Fuller on Backsliding, contains Robert Hall on the Ministry, Ad- 
dress to Carey; Hall on Modern Infidelity, (admirable!) and a part of Fuller’s able 
Exposition of Genesis. 


Tie Baprist’s Corrace Liprary is a handsome 8vo. Serial, just commenced. By 
Henry D. Brown, of this city. 
It is to be a semi-monthly, of 16 pages—being a republication of the works of stand- 

ard Baptist writers. The specimen before us looks very well, and contains much in- 

teresting matter. 

Of the Serials, we notice three parts of the Eclectic Commentary on the Bible, from 
Henry & Scott, and more than 100 others, originally published by the Religious Tract 
Society, London, now reprinted by Shannon & Co., New York. The best and fullest 
of the cheap Commentaries extant. It will fill nearly 2000 large imperial Svo, 
pages, on good, clear type, with many fine embellishments, for the low price of six. 


dollars. ; 
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MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE [IN ILLINOIS. a! 
(Concluded.) x | 

The meeting of the Conference for August was held at Bethel Chureh 
in the north part of St. Clair county, and was a meeting of much interest, 
This church is one of the oldest and most efficient in this vicinity, of which 
Elder Moses Lemen is now pastor. In 1840 the church erected a neat 
and commodious framed house, finished and provided with slips, at the 
cost of about $6,000, a project quite in advance of other churches in this 
vicinity, out of and disconnected from any town or village. A voluntary 
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subscription was raised first from the members of the church and other 
persons in the settlement; and to provide for any deficiency, after due deli- 
beration it was resolved, and with nearly a unanimous vote, that each male 
member should pay his fair proportion, according to property and privileges. 
This was a bold experiment, being quite in advance of what had been 
previously attempted in this vicinity. On completion of the house, a debt 
exceeding $1,000 existed, and to be liquidated on the principle adopted. 
About that period the moneyed interests of this country went down with a 
terrific crash, and the members of the church were consequently much 
embarrassed in respect to paying the debt on their house of worship. 
They had no regular pastor from the incipient organization of the church 
in 1812, until last winter, when they united in choosing one. 

The connection of this sketch with the Ministerial Conference at Bethel, 
is in the fact that an essay was prepared and read by the writer, in presence 
of the church, enforeing the “‘ Duty of church-members to pay their propor- 
tion of the expenses of the church,”? which was discussed and unanimously 

approved. This principle will be steadfastly, prudently, and perseveringly 
maintained throughout this Conference, and as far as its influence extends. 
But a small number of the members of the Conference are dependent on 
the churches for support. Some others receive casual aid, or small per- 
quisites, while others, at no small self-denial and sacrifice have labored 

hard at some secular calling, to sustain their families, and provide for the 
wants of old age, devoting on an average one-third of their time in evan- 
gelical labors, and much of this in absence from their families. And, since 
calls have been made to sustain missionaries, build chapels, raise up the 

College and promote other important objects, this class of ministers have 
been in advance of their brethern in contributions. Hence they occupy a 
position where they may stand secure and urge on the churches their 
duty of sustaining the rising ministry to the fullfextent of the laws of Christ. 

The names of the brethern in the ministry who have united with this 
Conference, and who cordially co-operate in all its measures, are herewith 
placed on record: Jas. Lemen, J. Pulliam, Jos. Lemen, W. F. Boyakin, 
A. Sherwood, M. Lemen, J. Padon, J. M. Peck, T. W. B. Dawson, J. 
Lemen, A. B. Harris, G. Stacey, D. L. Philips, N. Arnett, J. F. Stillwel 
H. S. Gordon, John Peters, J. Whitchurch, A. Moore, J. Mitchell, G. 
Thompson, and A. Barker. The two last named are licentiates, the 
others are ordained ministers. In age, one is past threescore ; seven are 

between fifty and sixty ; six exceed forty; five are over thirty ; and one 
is twenty-five years. At the late meeting twelve members reported they had 

preached in the aggregate 213 times during the preceding quarter. The aver- 
age will be about eighteen sermons, besides other addresses. The highest 
number of sermons reported was twenty-seven, the lowest number, seven, 
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This will give about 375 sermons in the aggregate for all the members, or 
an average of eighteen sermons each through the quarter. Much other 
ministerial labor has been performed by the samemen. Three are pastors 
of single churches, and sustained by them; seven visit and perform 
pastoral service in from two to four churches each. Of this number one 
is an itinerant missionary in the Vandalia Association under patronage of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and another has closed his 
labors as itinerant missionary of the South District Association. One is a 
missionary colporteur of the American Baptist Publication Society ; one 
(Dr. Sherwood) has entered into the service of the American Indian 
Mission Association as Corresponding Secretary; and the other nine 
attend one or more churches which are destitute, and preach on missionary 
ground ; relying on their own efforts for support. Two have been re- 
cently nominated to the Home Mission Society for appointments as 
itinerants in important fields. 

This brief sketch will serve as an illustration of the public labors of 
that class of preachers in the Western Valley, who are regarded as secu- 
Jar men in the eastern States, doing very little in the gospel ministry. 
Many of them will have radiant crowns in the day of rejoicing. 

Rock Sprine, llinois. suiMow®. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We learn from the Southern Missionary Journal, that Mecha, a Chinese 
female who accompanied Bro. Shuck to this country, has been hopefully 
converted and was baptized, Dec. 4th, in Virginia. 


Mr. A. L. Carter of Quincy, Ill., has been appointed as a missionary to 
China by the Free Missionary Society. 


We have received by the politeness of Bro. Mason, of the Burman 
mission, a copy of the eighth annual Report of the Maulmain Missionary 
Society, which informs us that this society has sustained 33 native preach- 
ers and school teachers. The Karen Theological Seminary has sixteen 
students and the Burmese Theological Seminary eight. 


The receipts of the American Baptist Missionary Union during the 
year 1846 was upwards of ninety thousand dollars. Eleven new mission- 
aries have been sent out during the year. Now in the field about 250; 
boarding and day schools, about 50; pupils, 2,000; printing-presses, 13 ; 
churches gathered by missionary effort, 85; added to churches during past 
year, 650 ; whole number of communicants, 6,500. 


Light thousand dollars a month must be raised for foreign missions dur- 
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ing the rest of the year, or the Missionary Union will be in debt and the 
missionaries will be afflicted. Great effort must be made to accomplish 
this. 

The Raleigh, N. C., Baptist Association have pledged themselves to 
sustain Bro. Yates as a missionary to China. 

We learn from the N. Y. Evangelist that the ‘whole number of or- 
dained missionaries sent out by the various denominations, as far as re- 
ported, is 1,147; of these 63 are laboring among the Indians; 186 in 
Africa; 38 in Western Asia; 340 in India and Ceylon; 32 in Burmah 
and Siam; 33 in China; 117 in the Pacific Islands ; 305 in the West In- 
dies; and 43 among the Jews. They are aided by 2,140 native assistants, 
and have under their care 184,268 communicants. 


PADI ff YY Ih I 


We were one day too late to insert in our February No. the sad intelli- 
gence that Mrs. Devan, the wife of our much esteemed missionary to 
China, Rev. T. T. Devan, is nomore. She departed this life at her house 
in Canton, after a short illness, Sabbath evening, Oct. 18th, in the full 
triumphs of faith. 

The American Home Mission Society are operating very efficiently in 
the destitute portions of the great Western valley. At the last meeting of 
the board several new missionaries were appointed. Brethren, while you 
remember the Foreign, do not forget the Home Mission. 

Revivais.—We are happy to learn that precious revivals are multiplying 
in most, or all of the States, and that the Lord is beginning to pour out the 
influence of his Holy Spirit in this city and Brooklyn. We hope that all 
Christians will come up to the work and be prepared to labor for the sal- 
vation of souls. 


(TEMS. 


Rev. Mr. Hera, of the Protestant Methodist church, has recently been 
baptized at Shrewsbury, N. J., and united with the Baptist church. 

We are happy to learn that the Baptist Publication Society have ob- 
tained and voted to send to Rev. Mr. Oncken the $190.00 which he re- 
quested for stereotyping Pengilley on Baptism, and for circulating tracts in 
Holland. . 

Rev. J. O. Choules, D.D., one of our contributors, has received a call 
to become pastor of the Second Baptist church in Newport, R. I., over 
which he was pastor about five years from 1827 to 1833. 


Dr. Lepsius, the distinguished explorer of Egyptian antiquities, has 
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been appointed by the King of Prussia, Regius Professor in the Univer- 
sity at Berlin. 


Rev. E. D. Moore has retired from the editorial chair of the Boston 
Recorder and taken charge of a new paper called the “ Boston Reporter.” 
The Recorder is hereafter to be conducted by Martin Moore and his son 


J. F. Moore. 

The Vermont Observer is to be discontinued and merged in the Christian 
Reflector. 

The Indian Advocate is a monthy paper recently established at Louis- 
ville, Ky., and presents much interesting general information in reference 
to the Indians and in respect to missionary operations among them by the 
Baptist denomination. 


BAPTIST COLLEGES IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 


Granville y Granville, O. 
Shurtleff « Upper Alton, Ill. 
Franklin ‘ Franklin, Ia. 
Howard Marion, Ala. 

Union University, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


We regret to learn that the Hebrew Messenger, a valuable monthly 
Magazine, edited by Rey. C. F. Frey, will close with the present volume. 
The numbers for the whole year will be soon completed and sent to the 
subscribers as the editor expects to remove with his family to Pontiac, 
Michigan, on the first of next May. 


The New York Recorder, Christian Index, Carolina Baptist, Boston 
Recorder, exchanges of ours, appear in a new and improved dress. | 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION IN THE FURMAN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties, Professor J. C. Furman. 
Systematic Theology, Jai J. S. Mines. 
Hebrew Language and Biblical Literature, sé P. C. Edwards. 
Ecclesiastical History, tf J. C. Furman. 


Georgetown College, Ky., has buildings and lots which have cost more. 
than $35,000 ; alibrary of 4,000 vols.; apparatus cost $3,000 ; a cabinet of 
minerals, &c. cost $5,000; a fund for young preachers amounting to 
$16,000; a general fund of $30,000, and no debt—a President, three 
Professors, a Tutor, and Principal of the Preparatory department. 


New York city University has 140 students, of whom 65 are not 
charged for tuition. 
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Andover Theological Seminary has resident licentiates, 14; Seniors, 21 ; 
Middle class, 27 ; Juniors, 25 ; total, 87. 


The annual commencement of the University of Alabama occurred Dec. 
18th, F. W. Thomas, Esq., of Washington city, was appointed Professor 
of English Literature and Elocution. 


STATISTICS. 


In the State of Missouri there are 19,667 Baptists, 15,331 friendly to 
missions ; baptized past year, 1,125. We learnfrom the Alabama Baptist 
that there are in that State 45,000 Baptists. In New York there are 
churches, 760; ministers, 691; licentiates, 109; baptized during past 
year, 2,669 ;—total communicants, 87,292. From the minutes of the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Convention sent to us by the politeness of the secretary, 
Rey. Wm. H. Shailer, we learn that there are churches, 234 ; pastors, 94: 
baptized past year, 402 ;—total communicants, 30,088. 


Mrs. Brown, wife of Rev. N. Brown, Missionary to Assam, has recently 
arrived in this city with her two children and a child of Rev. Mr. Barker. 


ad 


MONTHLY LIST. 
Deaths of Baptist Ministers. Churches Constiiuted. 


E. Wilmarth, Georgetown, Mass., Nov. 28. |Sharon Baptist Ch., Noxube Co,., Miss., 
Hi. ae Newnan, Coweta Co., Ga., Dec.}| Nov. 1. 
Mobile (African), Ala., Dec. 20. 
M. ow. Ball, Dublin, N. H., aged 25, Dec.)Newport, R. I. Jan. 7. 
28.. A member of the senior class of |East Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 11. 
‘New Hampton Theological Inst. 
E. Taylor, Monroe Co., Ga., aged 78. 


Ordinations. 


T. J. Deane, Bethel Ch. Ky., Oct. 11. 
_H. P. Mayes, New Hope Ch., Ky., Oct. {8. 
R. C. Hill, Clear Creek, "McNair Ca., 
Tenn., Oct. 18. 
A. Whitson, Paris, Tenn., Nov. 14. 
_E. T. Winkler, Albany, Ga., Dec. 5. 
E. G. Brownen, and L. Ball, Cherry Creek, Dedications. 
| Miss., Dec. 12. 
a, B. McClelland, and W. H. Head, Louis-|Sharon, Noxube Co., Miss., Nov. 1. 
ville, Miss., Dec. 13. West Tisbury, Mass., Jan. 6. 
_ J.B. Gage, Canton, Miss., Dec. 26. Watertown, N. Y. Jan: Vi 
=. S. Whitman, Bolton, Mass., Jan. 6. South Abington, Mass., Jan. 13. 
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Mliscellaneous. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 


Wnuo are these little ones committed to my care ? They are the off- 
spring of the great Father in heaven! From me they date their being, 
character, destiny, and all that involves their infinite existence. Their whole 
constitution, body, soul, and spirit—their whole nature, animal, intellec- 
tual and moral—their whole destiny, temporal, spiritual and eternal—are, 
more or less, under my care and within my control. To me then is 
committed the solemn responsibility of training up these little ones for 
God. What an exalted rank is that apportioned to woman! Hers is not 
the immediate business of erecting cities, founding empires, or forming 
governments; her hands are not made to manage the labors of the field, to 
bear the weapons of war, or to wield the rod of empire. She has the more 
delicate, elevated and God-like work of training and moulding the soul of 
man for immortality. Neglectful of this, her chief business and dis- 
tinguished honor, she loses her rank in the scale of creation, and falls be- 
neath her high-born destiny. The first woman received a most significant 
and memorable name. Her inspired husband called her Eve, a term that 
simply means life, because she was divinely constituted the mother of all 
living. She is then the mother of a world, the moulder of its character. 

How may I, the natural parent of these children that God has given me, 
aspire to the honor of being their mother in Christ to all eternity? O 
eternity! Whata pleasing, awful, overwhelming thought. Have these 
children immortal souls, and will they live foreverand forever? Are they 
to derive from mea character that shall be commensurate with all the years 
of God? Awaken, O my soul, to this soul-stirring, soul-inspiring, soul- 
subduing thought! Am I eater ordained, commissioned by the 
Eternal One, to sketch on the soft clay of ee intellectual and moral 
agents, the forever enduring lineaments of moral character, which is to be 
their passport, not through the nations and families of earth, but through 
the confines of eternity? O Lord, what am I, that I should be thus hon- 
ored? How poorly educated, how singularly incompetent, and ill fur- 
nished for such a work! I crave, I humbly crave, the inspiration of thy 
Spirit, the guidance of thy hand, the blessing of thy providence, while } 
essay to act the Christian mother to these dear children, that thou, O Lord, © 
hast given me to nurture and train for thee. How often, alas, have I re- 
flected, in days that are past, upon the ways and means of their advance- . 
ment to the honors of the world! What a contemptible ambition that® 
looks but to a moment of time or atom of creation. | 
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How poor the inheritance of earth ; how contracted the horizon of 
worldly fame, compared with thy boundless circles of everlasting and in- 


finite riches! O Lord, forgive my shameful mistrust of thy kind providence 
and protection here in all their temporal infirmities and want; strengthen 


and enlarge my soul to seek for them the portion of Jacob, and the Holy 
one of Israel for their inheritance ; and help me to be instrumental in im- 


planting within them purity and holiness, which shall expand and bloom 


to alleternity! Jasknot for them riches, and honors, and power on earth; 


but I humbly and sincerely ask the enjoyment of thy friendship and favor 


here, and the participation of the everlasting joys of thy salvation! 
M. Hars. 


‘¥ % PRADO OOD 8 


ANECDOTE OF LORD PETERBOROUGH. 
This nobleman was more distinguished by his wit than his religion. 


| Passing some days with the amiable Fenelon, he was so delighted with the 


conversation and deportment of the archbishop, that he observed at part- 


ing, ‘(If I stay here any longer, I shall become a Christian in spite of my- 


| self.” 


with Voltaire and Madame 
of England. ‘I think, my Lord,” said the lady, “ that the parliament of 
England consists of five or six hundred of the best informed and most 
-sensible men in the kingdom!” ‘ True, Madam, they are generally sup- 


—rOrrr—— NSIS 


AnrcporTe or Lorp CuEsTERFIELD.—Lord Chesterfield being at supper 
, the conversation turned on the affairs 


posed so to be.” “ What then can be the reason they should tolerate so 


great an absurdity as the Christian religion”? “IT suppose, Madan, it is 
"because they have not been able to substitute anything better instead : when 


they can I don’t doubt but in their wisdom they will readily accept it.” 


We return our sincere thanks to those brethren who have written us 
_commendatory letters in reference to the improvements in the Memorial, 
to those also who have voluntarily become subscribers to the work, and to 
former subscribers who have sent in the names of new ones. We trust 

we shall see many such commendations. 


~ Notice.—We would remind our subscribers that their subscriptions are 
now due, for the present year. Those out of the reach of the General 
Agents, will much oblige the Proprietor, by remitting the amount through 
the hands of the Postmaster, as ‘soon as convenient. Bills will be sent 
\ with the present No. If any mistakes have been made, we will cheerful- 
ly rectify them when informed. 
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Poetry. 


I AM WEARY. 


I am weary of straying—Oh, fain would I rest, 

In the far distant land of the pure and the blest ; 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
And tears and temptations forever have fled. 


I am weary of hoping, where hope is untrue, 

As fair but as fleeting as morning’s bright dew ; 

I long for that land whose blest promise alone 

Is changeless and sure as eternity’s throne. ® 


I am weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth, 

O’er joy’s glowing visions that fade at their birth; 
O’er the pangs of the loved, that we cannot assuage ; 
O’er the blightings of youth, and the weakness of age. 


IT am weary of loving what passes away— 

The sweetest, the dearest, alas ! may not stay ; 

I long for that land where those partings are o’er, 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. 


I am weary, my Saviour, of grieving thy love, 

Oh! when shall I rest in thy presence above ? 

I am weary—but Oh! let me never repine, 

While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise are mine. 


PILGRIM! IS THY JOURNEY DREAR ? 


Pilgrim! is thy journey drear ? 

Are its lights extinct forever ? 
Still suppress the rising fear, 

God forsakes the righteous never ! 


Storms may gather o’er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever ; 
Still, amid the fear and death, 
God forsakes the righteous never ! 


Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 
Health desert thy couch forever, 
Faith still burns with deathless flame, 

God forsakes the righteous never ! 
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The Mamertine Prison, Rome—the subterranean ce}! in which St. Paul and St. Peter are said to have been confined. 
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Historical and Biographical. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS.—No. IV. 


THE APOSTLES. 


~ Tuer death of Stephen was the sad precursor of those sorrows which 
‘were soon to fall, with virulence, upon the members of the feeble church 
established at Jerusalem. The apostles were considered as the leaders of 
the new religion, and especially were pointed out as victims of severest 
persecution. Often did the cruel hand of the oppressor bear upon them 
all, and crush their energies and overwhelm them with distress ; but some 
were called to seal their testimony with their blood, and most happy were 
they to be counted worthy to endure affliction and acruel death for Christ. 
Their sufferings arose from various causes. 
They were continually surrounded with difficulties and dangers of differ- 
ent kinds. How could it have been otherwise, while all the doctrines 
which they preached, directly tended to subvert the notions of the Jews, 
on which their consolation, pride and hopes were founded? The latter 
had exulted in the firm belief that the Messiah would appear in all 
the pomp of a temporal prince, and elevate their nation far above all 
others. | 

The messengers of Christ presented to the world an unassuming system 
of religion, and proclaimed Jesus as the Messiah whom the Jews had slain. 
Thus their fondest expectations were entirely vain, if the preaching of the 
fishermen were true. What could the latter have anticipated but the 
greatest indignation of their foes against the authors of their disappoint- 
ment? The disciples publicly avowed obedience to a new and humble 
master. This must have been offensive to the Roman officers. Prejudice, 
cherished and encouraged by the rulers, was exercised against the “little 


flock,”’ 
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By the heathen they were regarded as exclusive, denying the truth of 


every article in their mythology, pronouncing all their worship to be vain, 
and using great exertions to make proselytes. This the philosophers had 
never done. Christians were exposed to sudden violence at times, from 
rashness or the negligence of magistrates ; from instigations of their ene~ 
mies, and the excited feelings of the populace. These things, to friendless 
travellers, would surely fill their minds with fear, anxiety and sorrow, 
although there were no general persecution. The ancient heathen nations 
looked upon religion as entirely an affair of state, and violently opposed 
all efforts made against the doctrines of their creed as really against the 
government. These and other causes must have constantly weighed down. 
the spirits of the twelve ; and, had they not received support and consola- 
tion from the Saviour whom they preached, they could not have advanced 
at all, in consummation of their heavenly mission, surrounded by such 


trying and accumulating sorrows, but surely must have sunk beneath the ~ 


load which pressed upon them. 

It has been supposed by many that all of the apostles were honored 
with martyrdom, excepting John, who died a natural death at Ephesus. 
There is not, however, much evidence, upon which we can rely, that any, 
excepting James ‘ the Elder,” Peter, Paul, and perhaps James “ the Less,” 
actually suffered violent deaths. Heracleon, a Valentinian, and scholar 
of some distinction, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, denies that Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, Levi, and others, confessed Christ before magistrates and 
were put to death for so doing.* We have the testimony of Polycrates in 
his epistle to Victor and the Church of Rome, as quoted by Eusebius, in 
which he expressly declares that Philip died and was buried at Hierapolis. 

Some have maintained, and among them, Baronius,{ that this was not, 
Philip the apostle, but one of the seven deacons at Jerusalem. Poly- 
crates, however, affirms that he was one of the twelve apostles. Ter- 


tullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, have never mentioned but 


three of the apostles, as having been martyrs.§ There was a strong 
inclination among ancient Christians to rank as such, their distinguished 
leaders, on account of the high estimation in which martyrdom was 
held. The term might have been applied to some, from the fact that 
the original word ydéprup, properly signifies a witness, and Jesus Christ 


called the apostles witnesses, w&prupeg.|| It is probable that these re- 
ports concerning the apostles were fabricated after the time of Con- , 


stantine. Dr. Mosheim remarks: ‘ As to what we are told respect- 


* Strom. i. iv.c. 9. t Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. t Annals. A.D. 35. § 141. 
§ Tertullian Scorpiace, Cap. xv. || Acts i. 8. 
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ing the transactions of the apostles, their travels, miracles and deaths, 
if we except what is gathered from the New Testament and a few 
other ancient monuments, a large part is dubious and uncertain. Some 
things, however, have more credibility and veri-similitude than others. 
I would not reject all that is clearly attested by Origen, Eusebius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Paulinus, Jerome, Socrates, and some other ancient writers 
quoted by Eusebius; but what is attested only by authors subsequent to 
these, or unknown, I would not readily believe, unless facts offer them- 
selves to corroborate the testimony.” * 

James, a Galilean, the son of Zebedee, a fisherman, elder brother of 
John, and a relative of our Saviour, seems to have been the first of the 
apostles who suffered death by the hand of persecution. 

While he was fishing in the sea of Galilee with his father, he was 
called, together with his brother John, by our Lord, to become his dis- 
ciple. They accordingly both left their father and followed Jesus, who 

confided much in them. On account of their warm temperament they 
were called the sons of thunder. 

About this time (4. p. 43), Herod Agrippa was made king of Judea by 
Caligula, and raised a severe persecution against the disciples of Christ. 
This was the second Jewish persecution of the Church, that which arose 
about the time of Stephen’s martyrdom and continued six years, being 
‘the first. The interval between the commencement of each was about nine 
or ten years. Herod first wreaked his vengeance upon James. This 
apostle was condemned to death, but manifested such fortitude and entire 
devotedness to the cause of the Redeemer, that, according to the testimony 
of Clement, in the seventh book of his Institutes as related by Eusebius,f 
the person who conducted him to the judgment seat confessed himself a 
Christian, and they were both led away to execution together. They em- 
braced each other and were beheaded at the same time, about a. p. 44. 

- When Herod found that the Jews were pleased with his cruelty to 
‘James, he seized Peter and cast him into prison, but an angel of the Lord 
‘delivered him from the tyrant’s power. 

It is the popular belief that the apostle Philip became a martyr 4. D. 
62, eight years after James the elder. He was a native of Bethsaida in 
Galilee, was said to have preached the gospel in Scythia and Phrygia, and 
caused the destruction of a serpent which was worshipped by the inhabi- 
tants of Heliopolis in Phrygia. This so enraged the magistrates that 
they committed him to prison, caused him to be severely scourged and af- 
‘terward crucified. His. martyrdom, however, is far from being confirmed 


* Mosheim, de Reb. Christ. &c. p. 80, 81. { Euseb. B. Il. c. ix. 
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by ancient historians. We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that he was 

with the disciples in an upper room at Jerusalem after the ascension ; but 
subsequently to that time, little is known concerning his life or death. The 
person by the same name who baptized the eunuch of Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia, was one of the seven deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. 

Matthew, an evangelist and Apostle, a native of Galilee, of what city or 
tribe of Israel is not known, is thought to have been a martyr. He was 
a collector of tribute at Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee, when, being 
called as a disciple, he left all to follow Christ. He preached the gospel 
in various places, and report informs us, that he was finally (about a. p. 
60) slain by a halberd in Naddabar or Naddaver, a city of Ethiopia. 
Socrates, an ecclesiastical historian of the fifth century relates, that 
Matthew adopted Ethiopia as his field of labor. But there is no evidence 
upon which we can rely that he suffered a violent death. Indeed, 
Heracleon, who flourished three hundred years before Socrates, places 
Matthew among those who did not suffer martyrdom, and Clement of Alex- 
andria does not contradict the statement.* This Apostle was a familiar 
attendant upon the person of Jesus Christ, witnessed his public and pri- 
vate conduct and his miracles, heard his discourses and was an evidence 
of his resurrection. Of course the writings which he has left us are ex- 
ceedingly valuable. He probably wrote his gospel about a. p. 387 in 
Hebrew,{ and afterwards in Greek. We can only allude to one or two 
passages of his writings which relate to baptism, clearly exhibiting his 
views upon that subject. 

In speaking of John the Baptist he testifies that the harbinger of Christ 
baptized those of Judea and Jerusalem in (év) Jordan, confessing their 
sins.§ Of Jesus he says, ‘“‘ when he was baptized (he) went up straitway 
out of the water. || 


* Lardner’s Works, vol. vi, pp. 45-47, 8vo. or vol. ili. pp. 157-159, 4to. Pritii Intro- 
ductio Lectionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 154-157. Michaelis’ Intro. vol. iii. pp. 96-99. 

t Dr. Mill, Michaelis, and Percy, following Ireneus (who flourished in the second cen- 
tury,) think it was written in the year 61 ; Moldenhawer, in 61 or 62; Dr. Hales, in 63; 
Dr. Lardner and Hewlett, in 64; Baronius, Grotius, Wetstein, and others following 
Eusebius, in 41 ; Dr, Benson, in 43; Dr. Cave, in 48 ; Dr. Owen and Tomline, in 38; and 
Dr. Townson, in 37. There are very strong reasons to believe that it was written in 
the year 37 or 38, probably the latter. 

{ There are many distinguished scholars who maintain that this Gospel was first 
written in Greek, as Erasmus, Le Clerc, Hug, Lardner, and others ; but we incline 
to the opinion of Papias, as cited by Irenaeus, Origen, Cyril, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and other early writers, supported by Grotius, Cave, Campbell, A. Clark, 
Calmet, Storr, and many others, who believe that it was written in Hebrew or Syro- 
Chaldaic, the language then spoken by the Jews. 

§ Matt. ili. 6, || Matt. iii. 16, 
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These instances show clearly that the writer intended to describe be- 
_ levers’ immersion. Those who came to John were baptized in Jordan, and 
confessed their sins. Jesus went up out of the water. The word Barna, 
(baptizo,) itself is sufficient evidence that immersion was intended. Hear 
the learned Beza, (a Pedobaptist.) ‘‘ Christ commanded us to be bap- 
tized, by which word it is certain immersion is signified.” ‘* Nor does 
Barrifev (baptizein,) signify to wash, except by consequence ; for it 
properly signifies to immerse.”* J. A. Turrettinus—¢ The word bap- 
tism is of Greek origin, and is derived from the verb Parrw ; which sig- 
nifies to dip and to dye; BarsiZew (baptizein), to baptize; to dip into; to 
immerse.”’+ In reference to believers’ baptism, hear Dr. Holland—as quoted 
by Dr. Wall. ‘In the first plantation of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
such only as were of full age, after they were instructed in the principles 
of the Christian religion, were admitted to baptism.’’t 

The Evangelist Mark, is also placedamong the martyrs. His Hebrew name 
was John, and Michaelis says that he adopted the surname Mark, when 
he went to preach the Gospel in foreign countries: He was not an apostle. 
Epiphanius and several other fathers assert that he was one of the seventy 
disciples. 

He was the author of the second Gospel and a companion of Paul and 
Barnabas, in travelling through Greece. He afterwards accompanied 
‘Timothy to Rome, and then probably went to Asia. Baronius, Cave, 
Wetstein and others maintain that he was a martyr; but Eusebius, 
Epiphanius and Jerome inform us that, after he had written his Gospel, he 
went to Egypt and planted a church in Alexandria. The first two of these 
ancient historians are silent in reference to his martyrdom, and Jerome 
states that he died and was buried in that city in the eighth year of the 
reign of Nero. 

The testimony of Mark, in reference to baptism is similar to that of 
‘Matthew, and needs not to be particularly considered. 


* Epistola II. ad Thom. Tilium (apud Spanhem. Dub, Evang. Pars IIIf. Dub. 
24,) Annotat. in Marc. vii. 4. Acts xix. 3. Matt. iii. 11. 

T Institut. loc. xix. Quaest. xi. § 4. 

t Dr. Wall’s Hist. In. Bap., vol. ii. chap. ii. § 14. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE REV. 
SILAS STEARNS. 


BY PROF. ANDERSON, OF WATERVILLE COLLEGE. 


Tur death of a Christian minister, is a subject of peculiar interest to the 
pious mind. The nature of the office itself, commends it to the espe- 
cial regard of every religious man. We are commanded by an inspired 
apostle, to esteem the ministers of religion, “very highly in love for their. 
work’s sake.”” They constitute the grand element in that system of 
means, by which God has determined to regenerat2 and sanctify the world. 
The importance of the relations which they sustain to others, is very great. 
The consequences flowing from a faithful or an unfaithful discharge of the 
duties arising from that relation, are beyond human comprehension. In 
proportion to the importance of the relations and results of the sacred 
office, is the interest that attaches to the life and death of the Christian 
minister. We are creatures of imitation, prone to be influenced by the 
examples of others. It is this power of example which enables those who” 
have been eminently holy men while on earth, to exert an influence in 

vor of the cause of God, long after they have entered upon their “ ex- 
ceeding great reward” in Heaven. Though being dead they yet speak, 
Christ, our example,” is no small part of that revelation for which the 
Christian has the privilege of thanking his God. In a vastly lower, but. 
still very important sense, the faithful pastor is an example to the flock of 
Christ. The prayers of such an one may be answered ; his labors may 
take effect, and the power of his godly life and conversation may be felt in 
all its energy, years after his body shall have been mouldering in the tomb. 

As Christians, and as Baptists, we should cherish the memory, and fol- 
low the example, of those self-denying and holy men, who have laid the 
foundation of our churches in this State. Rev. Silas Stearns was born in 
Waltham, Mass., July 26, 1784. Of his early years little, comparatively, 
isknown. Ata proper age, he engaged in learning the business of an up- 
holsterer ; before he had completed his apprenticeship he became a subject of 
converting grace. The early stages of his Christian life were marked by 
a strong and fervent piety, manifested more in his daily deportment than in 
conversation or public speaking. After finishing the term of his appren- 
ticeship, proposals were made to him for pursuing his business, that opened) 
before him a fair prospect of attaining a handsome competency. Buta 
greater object had attracted his attention. He felt it his duty to devote 
himself to the work of the Gospel ministry. After relating the exercises 
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of his mind on the subject, according to the custom of our churches, he re- 
ceived a license to preach Christ, from the church in Boston, of which Rev. 
Dr. Stillman was pastor. He immediately commenced his preparatory 
studies, under the tuition of Rev. Mr. Williams, of Wrentham, Mass., 
where he continued something less than two years. He afterwards carried 
on his studies under the direction of Rev. Mr. Green, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in North Yarmouth, Me. The pulpit of Mr. Green he often sup- 
plied with the approval and sanction of the church. During his residence 
in North Yarmouth, he occasionally preached in the adjoining towns, Free- 
port, Brunswick, and Bath; in the latter place, by the assistance of the 
late Calvin Stockbridge, Esq., of North Yarmouth, one of his earliest and 
most efficient friends, he continued until he had collected a small number of 
Christians of Baptist sentiments, who, in 1810, were formed into a church 
consisting of ten members. Of this body he was unanimously chosen 
pastor; he sustained this relation, without intermission, until his death ; 
during a period of thirty years. Under his ministry, this little church 
continued to increase; a convenient house of worship was erected, and in 
a few years the church numbered upwards of two hundred members. At 
the period in which Mr. Stearns entered the ministry, very few clergymen 
in our denomination had enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. 
But there were some who, in the face of great embarrassments from with- 
out, and against the prejudices of their own brethren, by their unaided 
exertions, attained a respectable rank as scholars.. The very difficulties 
under which they labored, their self-denial, their want of teachers, rendered 
their acquisitions doubly valuable. Having been constantly obliged to 
make immediate use of whatever acquisitions they had obtained, a spring 
and elasticity was given to their minds, which, under other circumstances, 
we should look for in vain. Their manner of study gave them self-reli- 
ance ; their knowledge was inwardly digested, and made a part of them- 
selves. They used all the intellectual vigor which it gave them to the 
very best advantage. 
_ There was also another class, to whom almost all facilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge were denied. Their vocation was emphatically to preach 
the gospel to the poor; to travel from place to place, among the new set- 
tlements, and feed the famished inhabitants with the bread of life. Often 
with no books but the Bible and a collection of hymns, did these men go 
forth on their missions of mercy ;—making their way through the unbro- 
_ken forest by the guidance of “spotted” trees, or the heavenly bodies— 
sleeping with no shelter but a New England sky—laboring with their own, 
hands, during the intervals of preaching, for support ;—yet, amid all these 
trials, carrying on the work of their Divine Master with a zeal and power 
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which proved them the real successors of the apostles and martyrs of the 


primitive church. They were, indeed, a class of men of whom the world 
was not worthy. What though the memory of some of them is fast fading 
from the minds of men? The result of their labors is eternal. “ Their 
record is on high.”? The jewels in their crowns of rejoicing will immea- 
surably outshine those of thousands of the ministers of religion whom this 
world has delighted to honor. It appears to us that we rank the mental 
discipline and spiritual knowledge of these men far too low. It pains us 
to hear such men called ignorant. They were not ignorant. ‘They had 
studied men—they had studied their own hearts. They drew their theo- 
logy directly from the Bible, which was interpreted by the sanctifying Spirit. 
They knew how to make the truths of religion bear upon the conciences 
of men. There was vigor and freshness in their thoughts, for they were 
theirown. There was fervor and sincerity in them, for they gushed from 
hearts glowing with love for souls. Let not men who could wield the 
sword of the Spirit as they did, be called ignorant. God forbid that we 
should say aught to disparage profound and various learning, such as is to 
be obtained in the schools: let it only be united with practical skill, ener- 
gy, and fervent piety, and its accumulation will ever be cause of rejoicing 
to the church. But without these qualities, the merely learned minister 
is in comparison with such as raised up the Baptist Churches in this and 
other States, as a clumsy transport laden with munitions of war, 
to the active, well-appointed frigate, which contains within herself the 
means of execution, and the ability toexecute. When we survey the la- 
bors and successes of these men, we are constrained to exclaim, “ there 
were giants in those days.”? The subject of this sketch, as far as literary 
attainments were concerned, belonged to the transition period of ministe- 
rial education. By his spirit and habits he belonged to the primitive pe- 
riod. It appears that his early attainments were respectable, and he con- 
tinued to add to them throughout his whole life. Such was his habitual 
modesty in speaking of his own acquirements, even to his most intimate 
friends, that it is difficult to determine the extent of his knowledge of the 
Latin, and the original languages of the Scriptures. He is known to have 
had the power of acquiring a language very rapidly. From this and some 
other circumstances, we judge his knowledge of Greek and Latin to have 
been equivalent to that of ordinary college graduates. From his constant 
habit of reading the Bible in Hebrew, and the pleasure he always mani- 
fested in its study, we suppose his acquaintance with that language to have 
been somewhat extensive. His general knowledge was respectable, and 
his habits of study were constant through life. His preparations for the 
pulpit were systematic and analytical ; in his ordinary discourses his lan- 
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guage was extemporary; those for special occasions were written out in 
full. To every one who examined the character of Mr. Stearns, the first 
trait that presented itself was his sincere and constant piety. Not that he 


was ostentatious in the display of his regard for religion, and constant 


communion with God; far from it. His piety was not of that sickly, sen- 
timental cast, induced by nervous irritability, and forced on the attention 
of all those with whom its possessor comes in contact. On the other 
hand, his piety had nothing of that cold austerity, suited better to 
the cloister than to the actual contact of the world. It was gentle and 
unassuming—a pure and steady flame, kindled and fed by the rays of 


the Spirit’s influence,—it was not fitful, and unsteady, dependant 


| 


: 
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on extraordinary outward means to preserve its life and vigor; but it was 


interwoven with the entire web of his mind. It gave character to the 
whole man; it emanated from his countenance; breathed forth in his 


prayers, glowed in his public preaching ; and threw an atmosphere of holi- 


ness around him, which was felt by all with whom he held intercourse. 


It was the secret of his influence over others, it gave an air of sincerity to 
his public appeals and private conversation, which carried an irresistible 


conviction to the mind, that he was baptized with the influence of that re- 

ligion which he recommended to others. His sincere piety was not with- 
out its reward, in the success which he was permitted to see attend his 
labors; for his labors were peculiarly blessed to the conversion of sinners. 


The mildness of his constitutional temperament, mellowed as it was by thé 
pervading influence of a holy religion, gave a tenderness to his feelings 


which peculiarly fitted him to point the mourning sinner to the Lamb of 


God; or to rejoice with him in the glow and freshness of his first love. 
These qualities prepared him to sympathise with the tried and tempted 
disciple, mourning in bitterness under the hidings of God’s countenance, or 
to join in the staid and sober joy of the victorious pilgrim, sojourning “in 
the land of Beulah, in full view of the gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
He who knows the deceitfulness of the human heart, need not be told that 
piety, such as characterised Mr. Stearns, can only exist in connection with 
constant and unwearied prayer. His love of prayer was commensurate 


‘with his piety. He ever seemed to be in a praying frame; he sought of 


God direction and assistance in all his ways. In his troubles and sorrows 
he sought consolation in prayer. In his private studies he sought wisdom 
from on high. Few men, perhaps, have better illustrated the motto of the 
reat reformer, ‘to have prayed well is to have studied well.” 

A prominent characteristic of Mr. Stearns, was the constancy and cor- 
rectness of his doctrinal views. In the minds of most men, there is a 
proneness to one of two extremes in their views of theology. To a mind 
of a speculating, generalizing cast, the great distinguishing doctrines of the 
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Gospel have a peculiar charm. Continually dwelling on those truths 


which form the ground-work of the Christian faith ; the purposes of God, 
the doctrine of justification by faith, the efficient operation of the Holy 


Spirit, and the final triumph and glorification of the ransomed church ; this 
class of minds in the ministry, sometimes give a greater prominence to 


speculation than to practice, and labor more to induce soundness of belief, 
than to arouse the energies of the church. They are prone to present the 


Gospel, as a system of abstract truths, rather than a system of motives. — 
There is another class, possessed of strong feelings, and ardent tempera-_ 
ments, with but little power of continuous reflection, who consider it of © 


little moment what a man believes, provided that he manifests a devotional 
spirit, and conforms to the exterior of Christian morality. Such men in- 
sist on the practical duties of religion, almost exclusively, and leave their 
hearers without any well-fixed ideas of the principles of faith, to be blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. Each extreme is to be avoided. There 
is a golden mean to be attained, which gives evidence of a well-balanced 
mind. The foundations of the spiritual edifice should be laid deep, in those 
fundamental doctrines which take hold of the intellect, where they will be 
secure from the frosts of religious declension, or the abrading torrent of a 
“ zeal not according to knowledge.” From such a foundation, the super- 


structure of practical duties will spring aloft in firm and beautiful propor- 


tions. A freedom from either of these extremes, in the method of present- 
ing Gospel truth, was a distinguishing trait of the preaching of Mr. Stearns ; 
he never failed to present in all simplicity and directness, those doctrines 
so dear to him, who hopes to be saved by grace, and so peculiarly unwel- 


come to the unsanctified heart. While doing this,’ however, the practical | 


bearing of these truths was never forgotten. Of him it may be safely said, 
that he failed not to declare all the counsel of God. He seemed to have 
obtained accurate views of the boundaries of theological inquiry ; and his 
innate modesty led him to forego the dangerous attempt to pass over the 
dread chasm that separates the known from the unknown. His faith in 


God, taught him to receive with devout gratitude, whatever he had seen 
fit to reveal, although it should mock the feeble attempts at human powers | 


to fathom its depth and bearing. He clung to the doctrines of grace, as the 
drowning sailor to the life-buoy ; yet the very love which he bore them 


furnished his strongest motives to unceasing labor. His life is a triumphant 


refutation of the assertion of those who affect to teach that the doctrine of 
our churches tends to palsy the arm of Christian effort, and to lower the 
standard of piety. Indeed, who has such encouragement to labor unceas- 
ingly, as he who knows that God works with him, and in him, to will and 
to do his own good pleasure? We should do injustice 1o the character 


of Mr. Stearns, were we to omit to notice his peculiarly delicate sense of 
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propriety. In all his intercourse with the world, he was emphatically the 
Christian gentleman. He never was disposed to avail himself of the res- 
pect due to his profession, to sanction a departure from the proprieties of 
‘social life. Not a little of the pleasure which his society imparted to 
others, and also of the respect and love which was yielded to him by all 
his acquaintance, were due to the scrupulous regard which he ever paid, 
to what have been so well called the minor morals. He seemed ever to 
act on the principle of avoiding every thing, the omission of which did not 
compromise his duty, which might cause the ministry to be blamed. This 
trait will account in part for the personal attachment with which he was 
‘regarded by his brethern in the ministry. We have the testimony of his 
younger brethren, to the uniform kindness which marked his intercourse 
with them ; his readiness to assist or encourage; the absence of every 
“thing like a dictatorial spirit, in giving that advice for which his age and 
experience had qualified him. The same disposition which prompted him 
“to promote the happiness of his fellow-men in his intercourse with the 
“church and the world, did not forsake him in the domestic circle. He 
loved his home. He was ever feelingly alive to | 


——* the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 


_He never ceased to be the tender husband, and the kind and affectionate 
father. For his family, no sacrifice was too great to be made, and the 
kindness of feeling with which he bestowed his favors, rendered them 
doubly valuable. His interest in all the benevolent enterprises of the 
Church, was strong and constant; his prayers and contributions were never 
wanting for the spread of the Gospel at home and abroad. He was a true 
philanthropist, and whatever organization promised to be efficient in 
the correction of moral or physical evil, met his hearty support. The 
interests of education ever commanded his labors and his influence. He 
was one of the first Trustees of Waterville College, and continued to hold 
his seat and give his constant attendance at the sessions of the Board till 
his death. To say that Mr. Stearns was without faults, would be to say 
that he was not human. We would not subject ourselves to the imputa- 

tion of insincerity, by writing a fulsome and indiscriminating eulogy. It 

_ is enough for those who knew him, to say, that the defects in his character 
had their origin in the superabundance of those qualities themselves, which 

formed the crowning excellences of his character as a man and a Christian. 

Indeed, the lights and shadows in his character were so blended, that it is 

difficult to point out where the one ended and the other begun. His 
delicate sensibility caused him to shrink from the rough contact of the 

world, and made him at times somewhat wanting in that energy and 
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decision which mark the man of rougher mould. His humility, with 
which he may be said to have been clothed, often prevented him from 
assuming that authority and exerting that influence to which his talents 
and station entitled him. His strong aversion to injuring the feelings of 
any, may sometimes have rendered him backward in administering those 
private reproofs necessary to be given by the Christian pastor. All who 
knew him, will doubtless concur in saying that of him it was most em- 


phatically true, that ; 


——e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


Amid the sin and selfishness of the world, we love to dwell on the 
character of sucha man. It is refreshing to the soul, as was the waters — 
that gushed from the stricken rock to the fainting Israelites, under the 
burning sun of the desert. The life and labors of such a man may do more 
to prove the truth of our holy religion, than volumes of learned arguments ; 
for he was a living epistle, known and read of all men. There is a life | 
and power in such an example, which no man can gainsay or resist. 
While drawing this desultory sketch to a close, a thousand recollections” 
rush upon our mind ; we can almost see his mild countenance and slender 
form pass before us, and listen to his words of encouragement, of solemn. 
entreaty. We can almost feel the “pressure of his hand, and hear the’ 
tones of his voice,” as with a heart full of emotion, he welcomed us into” 
the church of God. But his labors are ended: he has left a world of sin 
and sorrow, for one of blessedness and joy. He has added one more | 
voice to that chorus of praise which swells without ceasing, from the 


Church triumphant in heaven. 


Aww 


Essays, Doctrinal and Practical. 


—— 


ESSAY ON PREACHING. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Burt as preaching extempore may plead antiquity in its defence, we 
may inquire, also, whether it has not some peculiar excellences and advan- 
tages to recommendit. And, first, by an extempore address a minister 
may speak more plainly and familiarly to his audience. The great end of 
speaking is to be understood ; and as the message of the gospel is equally 
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important to all, ministers are concerned that all, even the meanest and 
most illiterate, should understand them. There is a powerful efficacy in 
the simple preaching of the gospel superior to all the force of oratory. It 
can receive no assistance from the labored ornaments of language ; for God 
vouchsafes not his blessing to the excellency of speech, and the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, lest the praise should be given to the wisdom of men and 
not the power of God. A plainness and simplicity of’style, and manner of 
address, is not only peculiarly becoming those who are not seeking the 
applause and admiration of men, but is absolutely necessary for such as 
wish to be understood. It is almost inconceivable by those who have not 
examined, how many of our hearers are dull of hearing and slow of con- 
ception; to whom, even in the plainest and most familiar discourses, many 
expressions are unintelligible; while elegant compositions are entirely 
beyond their comprehension. But is so considerable a part of our congre- 
gations to be disregarded ? Hacept ye utter by the tongue words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the 
air. A rash, wild, careless manner of speaking is not here pleaded for: 
this ought to be guarded against by those who would not bring the gospel 
into contempt. But the sensible and the discerning will not be offended 
by that simplicity which is necessary for the instruction of the ignorant. 

Still it is asked, cannot this plainness of speech be consulted as well in 
written as in extempore discourses ? Without doubt it may: but, perhaps, 
the chief difficulty of ministers, either in writing or speaking, is to be in- 
telligible ; and in composed addresses there is something of a style and a 
turning of periods, which renders what is read from a book less familiar, 
and therefore more difficult to be understood. In extempore speaking the 
ornaments of speech cannot be so much regarded; and while meanness 
and vulgarity are carefully avoided, which ought ever to be the case, there 
is yet a degree of familiarity in it, approaching to the ease of conversation, 
which is particularly suited to common hearers. 

An extempore address seems, in the second place, best calculated to 
excite and keep up the attention of the audience. This will be allowed to be 
a consideration of importance. For except the congregation lend an ear to 
what is spoken, the most excellent addresses will be entirely without 
effect. Now, the countenances of the audience being generally turned 
towards the preacher, if they observe that his eyes are confined to his 
book, his address will appear much less animated, and will be less inter- 
esting to them, than if his eyes were constantly upon them, and they 
should see him to be directing his discourse immediately to them. It is 
allowed, that some, who can read their sermons with an occasional glance 
of the eye, and are therefore at liberty to look round upon their congrega- 
tion, in great measure obviate this objection. But an extempore speaker 
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seems still more likely to command attention, not only by his looks and 
attitude, but by his manner of address, which will appear more direct and 
personal, and will leave him at liberty to introdu;se an occasional hint, 
calculated to rouse the attention of his careless hearers. ‘Thus he may, 
probably, convince them that he is not delivering a dry, uninteresting lec- 
ture, but that he is speaking to their particular cases; and, therefore, that 
they are concerned te listen to him. 

We may observe, thirdly, that ministers by speaking extempore are 
more at liberty ¢o address the passions. It has been observed that sermons 
ought not to be destitute of reasoning and argument. Yet these alone will 
make but little impression. Even after the understanding is informed, 
and the judgment convinced, it is necessary that the passions be interested, 
or else no lasting effect will be produced. It is really astonishing, how 
little men in general are influenced by argument alone.—Very few indeed 
are roused to earnestness and activity in any pursuit, where their passions 
are not touched, and their hopes or their fears not excited. Hence appears 
the necessity of a particular and lively application of every point of im- 
portance handled in a sermon. Now, as this part of a discourse does not 
require that closeness and connection which is necessary for argumenta- 
tion, there is the less need of a written preparation. Nay, the extempore 
speaker seems to have considerable advantage. It is probable, if he enters 
into the spirit of his subject, that he will deliver himself with greater ear- 
nestness and zeal. The sight and circumstances of his congregation may 
furnish him with suggestions for an animated address to them, which might 
not have occurred in his study. His concern for them, while present 
before him, and the importance of the subject he is treating, will, prob- 
ably, excite many affections in his heart, which will be visible to the 
audience, and cannot but affect them in return; while he may be led to 
speak with a warmth of expression which he would in vain have sought 
for in his retirement. And it is probable the preacher will then be most 
animated, and most affect his audience, when engaged in the solemn ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. ~ 

It may be urged, fourthly, that by preaching extempore much time may 
be saved to be applied to other important purposes. Preaching, though a 
considerable part, is not the whole of a minister’s duty among his people. 
There are many situations, such as large and populous parishes, or where 
several churches are to be attended, in which a great share of a minister’s 
time is necessarily taken up with the care of his flock in private, and the 
occasional services of the church. Allowing him but a small portion for 
retirement, for study, and for the necessary preparations even for speaking 
without notes, it is probable that the whole of his time may be filled up. Now 
what expedient is left for one thus situated ? If written sermons be thought 
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advisable, must he from year to year read over the same compositions ? 
It is obvious, what lifelessness and weariness, if not contempt of the 
preaching, this is likely to produce both in himself and in his congregation. 
Or must he neglect or superficially perform the very important office of 
private visiting, that he may have time for the composing of his sermons? 
Or is not this rather an unnecessary expense of time in writing, which 
might be more usefully employed, if he can attain to a readiness and pro- 
priety in speaking? It is needless to observe, what a laborious business 
it is to make constant preparation for the pulpit in written discourses ; and 
where a minister’s time is otherwise much filled up, it will probably be at 
the hazard of his health to adhere to the practice of writing. This is by 
no means urged as a plea for indolence, for the neglect of study, or that 
time may be had for the pursuing of vain recreations. A minister ought, 
above all other men, to redeem his time, as eonsidering it entirely devoted 
to God ; and if he is excused from the labor of much writing, he ought 
not on that account to be the less employed in the service of his master. 

It appears, therefore, that written sermons, however expedient and ne- 
cessary in certain circumstances and situations, may be laid aside in the 
following cases : 

lg Where the plainness of extempore sea halt may be used without 
much offence, or where the violence of prejudice against it seems likely 
to subside. But even there it cannot be proper for all ministers to adopt 
an extempore mode of address: and therefore it is recommended only, 

2. Where there is a faculty of speaking with tolerable readiness, and in 
a solid as well as animated manner. As this perhaps cannot be known 
without much trial and preparation, it seems proper that young ministers 
especially should direct their studies with a view to attain this faculty, and 
endeavor, at least gradually, to adopt the practice. But lest this should 
encourage a rashness and presumption in young and inexperienced men, 
we must add that it were highly improper, as a general thing, for them to 
venture upon extempore speaking, except 

8. After a long course of previous study and preparation in writing.— 
This appears highly expedient to guard against the hurtful and reproach- 
ful habit of speaking in an ignorant, careless, incoherent manner. 

It may be observed, that a great part of the objections which are urged 
against either written or extempore discourses, may be obviated by care 
and attention in those who deliver them. Those who write for the pulpit 
should be cautioned to avoid a dry and unaffecting, as well as a pompous 
and ornamented style; and to endeavor to shew by the earnestness of 
their delivery, that they firmly believe, and feel themselves interested in, 
what they speak. Those who venture without the help of a written pre- 
paration should beware of getting into an indolent misspending of their 
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time, as well as a careless manner of appearing in the pulpit; and 
should therefore study to avoid a low vulgarity, a wild incoherence, and 
tedious repetitions. 

To guard against a misconception or a misrepresentation of what has 
been urged in favor of extempore preaching, it is proper to add, that it is 
earnestly recommended to those ministers who adopt this mode of address, 
to study their subject well, and to digest their thoughts upon it, before 
they venture to speak in public. For this purpose it will be expedient, in 
general, to draw up, and take into the pulpit, a short plan of their sermon, 
in which they may put down all the chief heads to be insisted on, the texts 
of Scripture and the principal thoughts to be introduced. 

This, indeed, in strict propriety, is not extempore preaching, as much 
previous study is supposed ; but this is the mode of address which is here 
pleaded for: and therefore it is not in any case recommended to lay aside 
all written preparation for the pulpit. 

The advice here given might be confirmed by the most respectable au- 
authorities. ‘“* There is a middle way, used by our predecessors, of setting 
down, in short notes, the method and principal heads, and enlarging on 
them in such words as present themselves at the time. Perhaps duly 
managed this would be the best.”—Axp. SeckER. © CEO? 


TEACHING INe THE CHURC DYNO V: 


Tur apostles presented indisputable facts, and from them deduced their 
doctrines all-infallible. That Jesus had been crucified by the Jews, was 
notorious. That he rose again, was attested by upwards of five hundred 
followers. That he was put to death for saying he was God, was con- 
stantly affirmed by those who took his life. That he was what he asserted, 
God, was proved by his resurrection. The Apostles were not, as one 
passage in our translation of their record of proceedings represents them, 
‘‘unlearned and ignorant men.”? The meaning of the original is, they were 
“‘neither learned men, nor in authority ;’’* neither doctors nor rulers 


amongst the Jews. But they were doctors and rulers in the kingdom of © 


the Redeemer. They are said not to have been philosophers. They 
were not, as understood by the Greeks, but they abounded in philosophy, 


* The word jJ,d)ro is used, meaning simple persons, referring to the mind, or low 
in respect to public estimation, referring to external circumstances. The idea in this 
passage, seems to be that they were the opposite of the Jewish rulers. 


. 
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taught by a faultless master. They began with facts—based their teaching 
on the knowledge of the senses. They had no deductions but from facts 
—no belief but from testimony. ‘This Jesus, hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses,” said Peter, on the day of Pentecost. “ To 
whom (the apostles) he (Jesus) showed himself ,alive, after his passion 
by many infallible proofs ; being seen of them forty days, and speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” says Luke, in the introduction 
of his brief but beautiful history of the apostles’ teaching. Hear Paul: 
“1 delivered unto you, first of all, that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins: and that he was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. After that he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain to this 
present time. After that he was seen of James, then of all the apostles, 
and last of all he was seenof me.” Listen once more to John: ‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands have 
handled.”’ 

The death of Jesus and his resurrection are the facts with which these 
heralds of the cross commenced their wonderful career. From these flow 
forth the thousand rills of blessedness which make the mighty river of the 
water of life that irrigates the world. The wickedness, misery, and the 
lost estate of man, are set before us, witha power and pungency which 
nothing but the sight of Jesus on the cross for sinners’ crimes can surpass. 
The object and effects of this most costly sacrifice inspire their tongues 
and pens with tenderness and holy eloquence, give life and energy to all 
their thoughts and feelings, and fill them with gratitude and lofty praises. 
The resurrection of the Lord shines like a sun of glory upon degradation 
and despair, and flashes with amazing splendor on immortality hereafter. + 

Whatever part of the apostles’ teaching we observe, we perceive that 
they commence with facts. If Paul is building up a temple holy to the 
Lord, Jesus must be the corner stone. If he is following out the Gospel’s 
living stream, he traces it from the smitten rock, which is the Saviour. If 
he is beautifully setting forth the union and the oneness of the church, he 
draws it in the image of a body, but the Saviour is the head. 

These teachers were philosophers, but not of earth. They were logi- 
cians, but of a heavenly school. They had their order and their rules, 
but they received them not from Aristotle or Quinctilian. Sometimes 
they rise upon the mountain top, surveying all the lofty elevation of their 
heavenly theme, and taking wings ascend to regions of unclouded bliss. 
Sometimes they wander solitary through the luwly and sequestered vale, 

humbly but devoutly musing. Sometimes they glide along the meander- 
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ing silver stream, viewing all the beauties of its course. Anon, they put 
to sea, and plunge into the mighty ocean, exploring its unfathomed 
and unsearched, mysterious depths. Now, with the earthquake and 
volcano, flashing its red lightning, and sending forth its thunders, tem- 
pest, flame and smoke, they affright and terrify us with the dread of ven- 


geance. 
They give the richest, close abbreviation of historical facts, amplify on a 


single word, and bring out volumes of deep-hidden meaning ; employ the 
keenest metaphysical instrument, and lay open the most mysterious 
labyrinths of the soul; now they speak in tones of gentleness and simpli- 
city, which, like a mother’s loving words, enter the spirit of the little 
child ; and then they rise in grandeur of expression, far surpassing the 
most lofty, and oft they soar above themselves, in a splendid burst of in- 
spiration from the majesty on high! 

Oh, how unlike the teaching of the apostles, is the dry and formal 
tediousness which shrivels up the churches, and makes them lean and 
bare. How often is the long and dull discourse a logical dead tree. The 
root, the trunk, the branches, and stocks to bear the leaves, are all com- 
plete; but not a leaf, a blossom, nora single bud. All dead, all drear, 
all cold, all stiff and formal—the merest mechanism of the poorest sort. 

Let us learn how to teach of the apostles, the greatest masters in the 
art; and may that spirit which inspired them with eloquence divine, glow 
in our hearts, that we may seek that wisdom which is found in Holy Writ, 
and learn of God! S. 


Condensed Reviews. , 


THE PRE-ADAMITE Eartu: Contributions to Theological Science. By Jonn Har- 
ris, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. pp.294,12mo. Boston, Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 

This work is the commencement of a series of treatises, in which the laws derived ~ 
from, and applied to the different stages of the earth, previously to the exis- 
tence of Adam, are shown to relate, in their historical development, to man as 
an individual, in a family and national capacity; also to Jesus Christ, to his 
Church, revelation, and to the future prospects of mankind, The author takes this 
method of exhibiting theological science, and there seems to be a peculiar fitness in 
beginning with the cosmogony of Moses, and ably presenting those geological facts 
made known by scientific investigation, as confirming and illustrating divine revelation. 
This is the rock upon which many have been wrecked, and become infidels. Howcan 
the account of the Hebrew law-giver be reconciled with the interesting and wonderful 
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discoveries in natural science? Does nature exhibit a scheme different from that of 
‘revelation? This seems to be anew starting point for a system of theology, and one 
which calls forth the finest powers of the author. Dr. Harris has already distinguish- 
ed himself as one of the best writers of the age. His ** Great Teacher,” « Great Com_ 
mission,” and ‘* Mammon,” will not soon be forgotten by those who have dwelt upon 
the eloquence, splendid diction, and burning thought, impressed upon almost every 
page, 

The work before us is divided into five parts. In the first are considered five primary, 
or fundamental truths—in the second, the great laws, according to which Deity mani- 
fests his’purposes. In the third, inorganic nature, as one manifestation—fourth, organic 
nature, and fifth, sentient existence, as the third stage of divine manifestation. 

These subjects are treated with great ability, and manifest deep research, while the 
language is, in many parts of the work, truly elegant. At the end of the volume there 
are copious explanatory and critical notes, and a convenient index. The mechanical 
execution of the work is unexceptionable. Each volume of the series, will be issued 
from the American, at the same time that it is from the English press, will be com- 
plete of itself, and no doubt have a very wide and rapid sale. 


Crocci: A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities practised at Rome, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by RAFFAELE Croccr, formerly a Benedictine and Cistercian Monk. 
New York, American Protestant Society. pp. 156, 16mo. 

The author of this little work pretends to give to the world the spirit of the Papal 
Church during the present century, and endeavors to undeceive those who suppose 
that the sentiments of Papal power have essentially changed with the improvements of 
science. Ciocci relates, with apparent sincerity and truthfulness, what he has himself 
suffered in the dark cells of the Inquisition at Rome, where that fiendish institution 
avowedly exists. In other parts of Italy it exists, and is conducted in its ancient cruel 
manner, but under milder names. | 

Ciocci was placed in the Papal College of St. Redentore when very young, and train- 
ed fora priest. He remained there five years, and was then sent to the college 
of the Jesuits at Rome, contrary to his will. He finally became a Protestant, ut- 
tered his sentiments, and was persecuted and tortured for it in a most horrible 
manner. He finally made his escape and fled from his country to extricate himself 
from the fury of the Roman Catholics. He went to Leghorn, Genoa, Paris, and finally 
to England. The narrative is very interesting, and can but excite the sympathy of 
every Protestant in favor of the sufferer, and must create antipathy against the authors 
of his misery. The book is written in an easy, simple style, and is free from harsh un- 
feeling language towards the Romish church. The binding is very neat, the printing 
unexceptionable. We think that the important Society, by whom it has been issued, 
will do much good in its circulation, and, we trust, receive an ample compensation for 
their trouble and expense. 


Aw Essay on Decision or CHARAcTER, by Joun Foster. A Pamphlet of 21 
pages. New York: Lewis Coxnsy & Co. 

What is more important for success in almost every thing than decision of character ? 
The man who would be rich, honorable or pious, must have it. ‘The man of business, 
the judge, the clergyman, cannot do without it. Mr. Foster, in his Essay, has discuss- 
ed the subject in a manner, perhaps, unequalled before. He seems to have applied all 
the energies of his powerful mind in its elucidation. This is a rare opportunity of ob- 


taining so valuable an essay, in a separate form, without being obliged to purchase all 
of the author’s writings, 
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Tuer PLEASURES oF TASTE and other Stories, selected from the writings of Miss 
Jane Taylor, with a sketch of her life; by Mrs. Saran J. Haun. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1847. pp. 288, 16mo. 

The author of this work is an accomplished lady and a writer of high standing. Her 
name attached to it is enough to insure a treat in its perusal. Miss Taylor was born 
in London, in 1783; very early manifested rare talents, became a poetess and an author 
of some note; loved to pray, and finally died in 1824, at the age of forty-one. Some 
of these selections would seem to be rather simple to mature minds, but they are adapted 
to the capacities of children, and will be pleasing to them as well as instructive. The 
style is unobjectionable. The mechanical execution is admirable. The handsome 
binding and the profile at the beginning, will make the work an ornament for the par- 


lor table. 


Dr. Duncan’s SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEAsons. New York: Robert Carter. 

The two remaining volumes, Autumn and Winter, are now before us, indicating the 
same commendable qualities which we noticed with warm approval in the former 
volumes of the series. 


ALDERBROOK, a Collection of Fanny Forrester’s Village Sketches, Poems, &c., in 

two volumes, 2d Edition. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. 1847. 

Our acquaintance with and high estimate of the fair author, the present Mrs. Judson, 
prepared us more readily to appreciate the value of these charming volumes. They 
contain much truth of the soberest and most useful character, set off in the coloring of 
fancy and genius. How any one could regard such writings—especially under the 
commendable circumstances which called them forth, a disqualification for her present 
missionary work, is strange. The volumes are indeed light reading; neither the 
bread nor meat of a healthy intellect ; but may be sparingly used with great advantage 
as a condiment. . 


A TuanxscGivinG SERMoN, delivered in the meeting house of the First Baptist 
Church, November 26th, 1846, by James N. GranGer, Pastor of the Church. 
Providence: G. P. Daniels. 

This is an able discourse upon Christianity and Civil Liberty. The author maintains 
that religion, pure Christianity, is essential to Civil Liberty. He defines these terms 
and shows the coincidence between them, and then presents various reasons to prove 
his proposition, referring to ancient Greece and Rome. 

In conclusion, several particulars are mentioned in which there is inconsistency ve- 
tween our actions and professions asa nation. The whole subject is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and our brother has exhibited much talent and evidence of thorough 
investigation, and patient thought in its discussion. We differ with him in reference 
to some points, but have not time now to discuss them. 


CHAMBERS’ CycLopmpiA oF EnauisH LirerATuRE, a selection of the choicest pro- 
ductions of English authors, from the earliest to the present time. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. New York; sold by L. Colby & Co. 

This splendid work has reached its fifth No. Itis to be issued semi-monthly, in 
sixteen No’s, at 25 cents each, forming two large imperial octavo volumes of seven 
hundred pages each, double column letter-press, with more than three hundred elegant 
engravings. What a favor to be able to read at our leisure, specimens from the writings 
of the distinguished English authors of all ages! This will be an invaluable treasure 
to every student of English literature. S33 
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Harpers’ New Miscetztany, Nos. XXII. and XXIII., containing Vol.’s I and II of 
the Philosophy of Magic. 
An admirable work, translated from the French of Eusebe Salverte. The author 


has displayed much research and originality. The volumes will be read with deep 
interest. 


Baptist Liprary. Part VII. March. New York: Colby & Co. Price, $2 for 
twelve monthly parts. Three copies for $5. 
No. 7 completes Fuller’s Exposition cf Genesis, and commences Bunyan’s Holy War. 
The successive numbers seem to increase in interest. 


DevoTionaAL Famity Bisue, by Rev. A. Ftercuer. No, 2, New York: George 
Virtue. 
This No. is adorned with a splendid engraving of ‘‘ The Holy Family.” The size 


is crown folio and not quarto, and will make an elegant Bible when completed, of the 
largest size. , 


HARPERS’ PicroriAL Hisrory oF ENGLAND. No. 17. 


In our last we stated that it had reached the 22d and 23d No.’s, By a mis- 
take of the printer these No.’s were transferred from the New Miscellany to this 
work. 


ALMANAC AND Baptist ReaisTer, for 1847. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, calculated for the latitude of six principal cities of the United 
States. Edited by Rev. T. S. Malcolm. 

It contains a large amount of valuable statistics of our denomination and should be 
in every Baptist family. 


American Puupir. January. A monthly, published at Worcester, Massachusetts. 


This No. contains two excellent Sermons, by Rev. R. Turnbull, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Rey. S. B. Swaim, of Worcester, Massachusetts, and the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Report of the Bloomingdale Insane Ayslum,.by P. Earle, M. D., with a beau- 
tiful engraving of the building. Itis full of important information. 


The Harper’s are about to publish a new national Cyclopedia of Universal Knowl- 
edge, (based upon Knight’s London Cyclopzedia,) profusely illustrated, and under the 
superintendence of capable editors. 

The Commercial Advertiser says, the same firm also will publish, in monthly num- 
bers, Dr. Trail’s new translation of the various writings of Josephus, splendidly em- 
bellished from new and original sources. This work will be followed by another 
scarcely less valuable and important—a new Biographical Dictionary of all nations 
and times, condensed from Rose’s celebrated work, the Biographie Universelle, and 
other works. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. Mr. Vinton writes from Maulmain, that the work of conversion is 
extending on every hand. A large village has just come over to Chris- 
tianity. Sept. 21st, there were 15 candidates for baptism, before the 
Maulmain church. 

The Treasurer of the Missionary Union received in the month of De- 
cember, $9,639 85. During the first nine months of the year $63,169 63. 
Recent letters from Rev. Mr. King, of Athens, Greece, Missionary of 
the American Board, inform us that the violence of persecution against 
him has subsided. ‘The Canada Baptist Missionary Society, the Montreal 
Register informs us, received in 1846, £2,742 14s. 1d. 


The persecutions of the Nestorians in Persia, have been truly awful. 
The Khozani, a pastoral tribe, have been at last the victims of Bedher- 
khan Bey, the Kurdish chief. He demanded 25,000 sheep of them, and 
the head shepherd went to him and offered half the number, when he was 

seized and cast down a precipice. With the mangled body of the shep- 

herd, the chief entered the territory of the Khozani and destroyed the 
whole country by fire and sword. At Khabour, 800 were murdered in 
cold blood. 


The Southern Baptist Missionary Journal, for February, informs us that 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention, has 
five Missionaries in Texas, three of whom have just reached their field of 
labor. 


We notice in the Christian Reflector, a letter from Calcutta, in India, 
stating that there has been a remarkable revival of religion at Barisaul. 
A missionary baptized 115 converts at one time. 


_. The Southern Missionary Journal records the death of Rev. A. L. Jones, 
pastor of the church at Cape Palmas, West Africa, recently appointed 
a missionary of the Southern Board. Rev. A. W. Anderson, and Rev. A. 


Cheeseman, of the same place, have also been recently called away by 
death. 


Rey. Messrs. J. L. Shuck, Johnson and Yong Seen Sanz, took leave of 
their New York friends on Wednesday evening, Feb. 24, in Dr. Cone’s 
Church, Broome street. There were appropriate and interesting exercises, 
in which Br’n Hill, Lathrop, Johnson, Cone, Yong Seen Sang, Shuck, and — 
Tucker, took part. 
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The Cambria brought the sad news of the death of Mrs. Mason, wife of 
Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary to Tavoy. She expired, Oct. 8th, rejoic- 
ing in the Saviour. 


ITEMS. 

N. E. Johnson, formerly editor of the New York Evangelist, died, Jan. 
15, in Richmond, Va. ; 

The Union Theological Seminary of this city, has 6 resident licentiates 
40 seniors, 32 in middle class, 43 juniors—total, 121. 

Newton Theological Institution has seniors 9, middleclass 9, juniors 11 
total 29. , 

Faculty.—Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., President and Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology ; Rev. Henry J. Ripley, D.D., Professor of Sacred Rhe- 
toric and Pastoral Duties; Rev. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Interpretation; Mr.O. S. Stearns, Assistant Instruc- 
tor in Hebrew and Librarian. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, have 171 different tracts at 
1 cent for 15 pages, or 1500 pages for $1. This useful society is doing a 
great amount of good by its colporteurs, in the West and South-west. 

A work on Sacrifice and Atonement, by S. W. Lynd, D.D., will soon 
be issued by the Society. 

Western Reserve College, has theological students 14, medical 216, se- 
niors 5, juniors 14, sophomores 22, freshmen 30, undergraduates 71, pre- 
paratory 19—total 320. 

We understand that Mr. Bailey has entered upon his labors as President 
of Granville College. 

Franklin College, in Franklin, Ia., has 9 students in the collegiate de- 
partment, 29 in the scientific, and 37 in the preparatory department—total 
75. President, Rev. Geo. C. Chandler; Professors, Wm. Brand, J. B. 
Tisdale, and D. Webb. 


Evyanceticat ALL1ANce.— Meetings have been held in various parts of Ku- 
rope and this country, for the purpose of forming organizations ; but there 
are so many, and increasingly numerous opinions in reference to the requisite 
qualifications for the admission of members, that we fear very little good 
will be accomplished in reference to Christian union. We have seen the 
first number of a monthly journal published in London, called the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Christendom,” advocating the cause of the ‘ Alliance.”’ It is very 
ably conducted. 

Revivals of religion are very numerous in almost every part of the 
country. 

It is calculated that the commerce of the Mississippi Valley amounts to 
$200,000,000 per annum. 
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The Alabama Baptist State Convention are doing much for the moral 
and religious improvement of the colored population. There have been 
added to the churches during the past year, by baptism, 5000 members. 
The Bible Society in the same State, have received during the past year, 
$909, and distributed 296 Bibles and 106 Testaments. 


t 


STATISTICS. 
From the Baptist Almanac. 
GENERAL SUMMARY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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No.of As. Ordained | Licensed | Baptized |Total No. 
States. sociations Churches Ministers|Preachers\in 1 year.jofMemb’s, 

Maine, 13 300 218 23 274 21,475 
New Hampshire, vi 102 83 15 86 9,577 
Vermont, 9 T12 90 3 73 9,183 
Massachusetts, 12 234 213 18 291 30,088 
Rhode Island, 2 43 44 6 153 | 6,943 
Connecticut, 6 108 102 20 755 | 16,212 
New York, 43 811 730 116 2,755 | 87,776 
New Jersey, 4 86 92 17 373 | 11,454 
Pennsylvania, 15 302 208 43 | 1,686 | 27,873 
Delaware, = 1 2 - 3 342 
Maryland, 2 22 13 2 89 1,960 
District of Columbia, _ 4 5 1 25 706 
Virginia, 23 498 237 66 | 3,478 | 78,645 
North Carolina, 22 454 231 80 2,417 | 32,671 
South Carolina, 13 389 190 42 2,537. | 40,237 
Georgia, 26 620°| 298 103 | 3,555" "|47, 152 
Florida, Lu 32 18 8 139 1,333 
Alabama, 17 427 195 47 2,610 28,210 
Mississippi, 15 326 147 35 1,779 | 19,539 
Louisiana, 5 73 42 8 328 3,311 
Texas, 2 24 13 1 114 672 
Arkansas, 6 67 a 1 75 2,015 
Tennessee, 18 440 240 52 | 2,985 | 32,159 
Kentucky, 42 685 344 105 | 2,639 | 60,371 
Ohio, 26 A77 195 62 1,185 | 25,766 
Indiana, 22 364 175 51 1,062 | 18,366 
Illinois, 20 292 171 54 539 | 12,342 
Missouri, 21 334. | 155 57 | 1,167 | 16,366 
Michigan, 10 162 105 12 510 8,431 
Wisconsin, 2 40 38 3 77 1,740 
Iowa, 2 36 14 5 127 913 
Indian Territory, “ 16 18 8 125 1,671 
Oregon Territory, - 2 2 1 - 40 

4,651 1,065 |35,011 {655,536 


Ne aL otal, 406 | 7,883 
Anti-Mission Bapt., 151 110 1,906 | 67,868 


eee er | ee | ee 


1,912 913 


ee ee 


Grand total in U. S. 557 | 9,795 | 5,564 | 1,175 |36,917 '722,404 
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From the Roman Catholic Almanac for 1847, we learn that the number 
of priests in the United States is 834, 98 more than last year; 812 
churches, 72 erected during the past year ; 577 stations visited by clergy- 
men where there are no churches. 


The New York Evangelist informs us that there are in this country 
3308 Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 3316 licentiates and or- 
dained ministers, 228 editors, agents and instructors, 374 vacant pulpits, 
and 362 preachers who are not pastors. 


The February number of the Sailors Magazine, (an excellent monthly,) 
informs us that, during the past year there have been lost 64 ships, 61 
barks, 129 brigs, 194 schooners, 33 sloops, 9 steamers—total 490. Num- 
ber of lives known to be lost, 595. Twenty-seven vessels are still miss- 
ing, whose fate is still shrouded in darkness. 

From the Christian Reflector, (an ably conducted paper,) we learn 
that in Michigan there are Baptists 9,000, Congregationalists 2,500, Epis- 
copalians 1,500, Methodists, according to their manner of reckoning, 
16,000. 


IF 


MONTHLY LIST. 
Deaths of Baptist Ministers. Churches Constituted. 


Rev. Mr. Dutton, Baptist Missionary to Ja-| Cincinnati, (Walnut st.,) O., Jan, 24. 
maica, W.I., Nov. 19. 

J. Dangerfield, aged 47, Matthews, Va., 
Jani 7 

G. W. Latham, Chaplain in the Navy, Nor- 
folk, Va., Jan. 21. , 


Ordinations. 


W. Shelton, Clarksville, Tenn., Jan. 17. 
N. B. Baldwin, Monticello, Sullivan co., 


N. Y., Jan. 20, late of Madison Univer- Dedications. 
sity. 
J. Williams. Montville, Me., Jan. 27. East Greenwich. R.I., Jan. 7. 
D. Taylor, Leominster, Mass., Jan. 27. West Acton, Mass., Jan. 19. 
N. Coombs, Fort Ann, N. Y., Jan. 27. Vienna, N. Y. 
C. L. Baker, Dublin, N. H., Jan. 28. Freehold, N. J., Feb. 4. 


J. P. Brown, Charlestown, R. I., Jan. 28. | New Haven, Ct., Second Baptist, Feb, 24, 
C. F. Johnson, late of S. C., as a Missiona-| Newton, Sussex Co., N. J., Feb. 25. 
ry, to China, Richmond, Va., Jan. 31. | New Marlboro, Mass., Feb. 24. 
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Mliscellaneons. 


CZERSK?S RETURN TO GERMANY.—ATTEMPT TO SEDUCE HIS 
FLOCK. 


We have just received from London, in the “ Continental Echo,” a 
letter from Czerski. It is the first intelligence from him since he left 
London. It is addressed to a correspondent of the Echo. ‘The spirit 
of piety it breathes, the dark and deep designs of the enemies of the Cross 
it reveals, as well as the self-denial and poverty of Czerski, will secure an 
attentive perusal on the part of our readers. 


** Schneidemiihl, Sept. 16, 1846. 

«yl have visited England, and have rejoiced to do so. It is true, I ex- 
perienced there what the Apostle Paul did in his journeys, when he was 
counted almost every where an unbeliever,* sothat he had to defend his 
faith ; but yet I rejoiced in my heart that I was not taken on trust, for it 
proved to me how sincerely the truth is valued in England, how carefully 
the Christian faith is guarded against every error, against every inconsis- 
tency. But, on the other hand, it ‘did indeed grieve me, that slanders and 
falsehoods of all sorts should have been propagated concerning my person 
and work. These calumnies originated with those men who are the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ, and cannot, therefore, suffer that I should 
openly confess Christ as the son of the living God—those evil men who 
would fain gain me over to become a minister of carnal reason, and hence 
seek to bring me into discredit with all good Christians, in order to check 
and impede my labors. But I cry out with the apostle, ‘Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword,’? &c. (Rom. 
Vili. 35-39. ) 

‘“‘T am exposed to all sorts of persecution. The enemies of the cross 
blacken me in their publications; but I suffer all gladly for Christ’s 
sake. They taunt me with my small importance in the world 
but I have never sought after worldly fame, worldly importance, or 
worldly wisdom; for I know that ‘the wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness with God,’ as the apostle says. I know that God often exposes his 
elect (O that I may be found one of them!) to the contempt of the world, 
as the apostle himself declares in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. iv. 9; likewise in verse 10, he says, ‘‘ We are fools for Christ’s 
sake.’ And, although I am but a simple preacher of the gospel, J, too, 
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* 1 Cor. iv. 13; 2 Cor. vii. 2; ibid. x. 10; and xii. 17. 
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can rejoice that for Christ’s name’s sake I likewise am esteemed a fool, and 
a man devoid of all worldly importance. The only true riches, the only 
true glory which I know and seek after, are the riches which are in Christ 
Jesus, the glory which is in Him, ‘ who is made of God unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ 

“TI was not able to remain long in England, for every day of my 
absence was fraught with danger for the little Christian congregation 
here. The enemies of Christ slumber not; and during my absence the 
avowed Rationalists and the ‘Friends of Light’ sought to distract our 
congregations. Mauritius Miiller, of Berlin, a most shallow Rationalist, 
but who has ever retained a Christian coloring, the better to deceive true 
believers, was sent hither in order to gain over the people to the so-called 
Rongite party. (The ‘Friends of Light’ have, as Miiller himself con- 
fessed to me, joined the Rongites.) He promised the congregation here 
that all their church expenses should be provided against, and themselves 
aided with money, if necessary, &c., and as Miiller has a father, brother, 
sisters, and brother-in-law in the congregation, he succeeded by their 
means in introducing some little confusion. The congregation was fur- 
ther assured that I would never come back from England, and they 
were therefore urged to decide on joining the unbelieving body. A 
written protocol was to be drawn up, settling all these points. I arrived 
by the evening mail of the Sth inst., but my return home was unknown 
to any one, and Mauritius Miiller and his deluded victims had determined 
on drawing up the protocol on the day following. They came, accord- 
ingly, early on Sunday morning to my house (little expecting to find me 
_there,) with the design of transacting their business in our place of wor- 
ship. JI appeared, however, and got into a very warm dispute with 
Miiller, who, in his zeal for the attainment of his satanic views, gave 
_me full insight into his principles, which are shortly these :—That every 
one may believe what he likes; that Christianity itself is a human insti- 
tution ; that Christ is a mere man and only our Redeemer (by his doc- 
trine) from delusions and follies. Moreover, that it is very possible a 
still wiser than Christ may arise and become, in a similar way, the 
_redeemer of mankind. These and such like purely heathenish senti- 

ments were disclosed by him in the course of our conversation, and he 
compassionuted me for believing, or, as he called it, sticking to, the New 
Testament. 

‘You can form no kind of idea how the enemies of the cross labor 
‘against me and the believers here. Every possible device is tried to 
/annihilate me, From Germany the news was sent to England (I believe 
by Miiller,) that I had joined the Rongites ; was of one mind with the 
Rationalists ; and only went to England to gather money, &c. This 
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was invented solely to injure me with Eng'ish Christians, who earnestly 
desire to promote true Christianity, and abhor whatever is antichristian ; 
while, on the other hand, it was circulated here during my absence, that 
I had obtained £40,000 in England ; and that for the double purpose of 
deterring my benefactors from giving me any further support, and injuring 
me in the opinion of the congregation, to whom I was represented as 
being so rich and yet refusing to do any thing to help the poor, that I 
must, therefore, be a very bad man, &c.! They actually believed that I had 
gathered vast treasures in England, and my former benefactors believe it 
still, whilst the poor of the congregation besiege me with demands for 
aid; and thus my enemies have succeeded in one part of their plan; but 
I stand fast in the faith, and know that my God will never forsake me. I 
daily spread out my griefs before him, and implore his help to rescue me 
from all my enemies. I have brought nothing from England but the 
warm consciousness of brotherly union with true and sincere Christians, 
whose prayers will, 1 know, accompany me in every event of my life, 
and this conviction is enough for me. I trust in God, though my heart is 
filled with sorrow, and know that he will not suffer me to be put to 
shame, or to become a mockery to my enemies. Commending me to 
your prayers, 
‘‘T remain your brother in Christ, 
“ Joun CzERsKI.” 
American Protestant. 


LETTER OF A KAREN BOY IN A MISSION SCHOOL IN BURMAH. 


‘‘ Before I became a Christian, my heart was exceedingly wicked. I 
often mocked at God’s Holy word, and reviled it. But God sent His 
Holy Spirit into my heart. I recollected my sins, and repented of them 
deeply. I turned my heart unto God, and sought Him a long time. I 
was in great distress, my sins appeared so great. God has had mercy on 
me, and now I feel very happy. Sometimes, indeed, I now forget God’s 
goodness, and then, when I recollect myself, I am very miserable, until 
God forgives me, and grants me peace again. I pray to God, and 
reverence His name always. I love His Son, Jesus Christ, and all his 
disciples. I know the children of God pray for us much, that we may 
hear about God and learn his commandments. Disciples of Christ, you 
labor very hard for us, that we may increase in wisdom. This I remember 
and love you much. People of God, I pray and entreat God for you al- 
ways. Asfor me, if God permit, I very much desire to go far away into 
the jungle, to tell my countrymen of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who’ 
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died on the cross for us. I love the people of every nation, and desire all 
to love and obey God. My desire is to work for Jesus Christ till ] 
die. I am now learning to print, that I may in some way help to 
spread the knowledge of God. These, my feelings, I desire to tell 
to the Teachers and to God’s children. 
“© Rottin NEAue.” 


i ALPNIVINS 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 


Example is a living lesson. The life speaks. Every action has a tongue. 
Words are but articulated breath ; deeds are the fac-similes of soul ; they 
proclaim what is within. The child notices the life. It should be in 
harmony with goodness. Keen is the vision of youth: every work is 
transparent. If a word is thrown into one balance, a deed is thrown into 
the other. Nothing is more important than that parents should be con- 
‘sistent. A sincere word is never lost. But advice counter to example, 
is always suspected. Both cannot be true; one is false. Example is 
like the statuary. It is sculptured into form. It is reality. The eye 
dwells upon it, the memory recalls it, the imagination broods over it. 
Its influence enters the soul. Parental example becomes incorporated 
with the child’s understanding. He cannot forget it if he would. If it is 
good, it blesses. If itis bad, it tyrannizes. The parent may die, his ex- 
ample cannot. Let life then, be an unblemished picture, a consistent 
whole.—Lev. C. Waterman. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By the Post Office Regulation, No. 549, Postmasters are allowed to re- 
ceive payment and give receipts for subscriptions, and forward to us the 
amount, by an order on the Postmaster in New York city—according to 
the following form: 

Post Office, State. 
To the Postmaster, New York. . Date 


Srir:—I have this day received from dollars 
(less one per cent.) as his subscription to the Baptist Memorial, published 
by EX. Hutchinson, which you will pay on the presentation of my receipt. 


—- 


fi Enclose the above to the P M.,at N. Y., ina letter franked by 
yourself on ‘‘ P.O, business.” 


Na ell Nad a Weak Ned ih es 


Notice.—We would remind our subscribers that their subscrip- 
tions are now due, for the present year. Those out of the reach of 
the General Agents, will much oblige the Proprietor, by remitting the 
amount through the hands of the Postmaster, as soon as convenient. 


POETRY. 
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A PARTING SONG. 
COMPOSED BY REV. J. LEWIS SHUCK. 


A worD, dear friends, of parting 
From us you'll see no more, 
For we are bound across the seas, 
For China’s distant shore. 
We are off for China’s shore, 
For China’s distant shore ; 
Yes, soon we'll spread our swelling sails 
For China’s distant shore. 


Our hearts will oft remember 
Those much loved scenes now o’er, 
While we are toiling far away 
On China’s distant shore. 
We are off, &c. 


We love our friends, our country, 
With hearts both true and sure ; 
Yet, gospel banners we would raise 
On China’s distant shore. 

Weare off, &c. 


With thoughts of keen emotion 
Our hearts are running o’er, 
While parting from the friends we love, 
For China’s distant shore. 
We are off, &c. 


We need your prayers, your sympathies, 
More now than e’er before ; 
For few the friends, and hard the task 
On China’s distant shore. 
We are off, &c. 


Heed we must our Master’s call, 
He’s with us evermore ; 
Then farewell, friends ; dear friends adieu, 
Weare off for China’s shore. 
We are off for China’s shore, 
For China’s heathen shore ; 
Oh, soon we’ll spread our swelling sail 
For China’s heathen shore.—Mississippi Baptist. 
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Roman Armies Approaching Jerusalem. 
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Historical and Biographical. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS .—No. V. 


THE APOSTLES. 


Marrutas, who was appointed as an apostle after the death of Christ, 
to supply the place of the traitor Judas Iscariot, is said to have been stoned 
and then beheaded at Jerusalem; but this is undoubtedly a fabrication, 
as nothing is known with certainty in respect to his subsequent history. 

Andrew, one of the twelve apostles, a native of Bethsaida, in Galilee, 
was a follower of John the Baptist, and afterwards of Jesus. ‘There is a 
tradition that he preached the Gospel to the Scythians and was crucified 
at Patrae, in Achaia ; but there is not much evidence in its favor. 

James the Less, son of Alpheus or Cleopas, and brother or near relative 
of the Lord,* is believed, not without pretty good evidence, to have suf- 
fered martyrdom. Soon after the death of Stephen, (a. pv. 34,) ac- 
cording to ancient ecclesiastical historians, he was appointed the first 
bishop of the Christian Church at Jerusalem. We have no evidence, 

however, that he was a bishop in the modern sense of the term. He was 
an apostle, and doubtless presided over. the Church. He seems to have 
lived in Jerusalem and to have been president of the council of apostles, 
convened in that city, a. p. 49. There was great simplicity in all the regu- 
lations of the primitive churches, and especially in respect to the first one 
established at Jerusalem. Our missionaries often, at the present day, 
when a church is first constituted among the heathen, (who are very 


* Gal. i. 19. 
‘+ Perhaps it would be preferable to say conference of apostles, as no council in the 
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, modern sense of the term was held until some time in the second century. This was 


only a conference of members of one church. 
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ignorant in respect to church matters, ) perform the office of pastor, teacher 
and deacon, and might with some propriety be called by either name. It 
was, undoubtedly, somewhat similar in early times. Pastors of churches 
sometimes were not only the presiding officers, but also performed the labor 
of pastor, teacher and deacon. Hence the terms, bishop, presbyter, elder, 
pastor, and teacher, are indiscriminately applied to ministers of the Gos- 
pel, in the New Testament.* In the first passage, to which reference is 
made below, Peter calls himself an elder, yet he was an apostle and a 
preacher. In 1 Tim. v. 17, it is intimated that some of the elders ‘ labored 
in word and doctrine.”’ In another place they are said to be ‘ overseers,” 
and to ‘feed the flock.”? It seems also that deacons were sometimes 
ministers of the word. Stephen, one of the seven deacons appointed in 
the church at Jerusalem, was of this class.t Philip, also one of the seven 
deacons, preached the Gospel.{ The reason assigned for appointing the 
seven deacons at Jerusalem was, that the apostles might give themselves 
continually to prayer and the ministry of the word,§ while the deacons 
could attend to the business matters of the Church. 

The manner in which the Church was governed, and the number and 
character of its officers, in the days of the apostles, are subjects of great 
importance, and we trust we shall be pardoned, if we dwell a few moments 
upon the latter. 

Divines, in all ages, have ably discussed this and arrived at different 
conclusions. ‘The most simple and scriptural view of the subject is, we 
think, the following : 

I. There were apostles, who were to preach the Gospel to the Jews 
and afterwards to the Gentiles. The Saviour appointed them, and allowed 
them to be his companions, in order that they might be able to testify to 
the world concerning the doctrines which he taught, the miracles which 
he wrought, and the varied events of his life. After his death, they were 
to establish churches, preach the word, and send out other laborers into 
the field. Of course apostles cannot be appointed in the Church at the 
present day, as they were extraordinary messengers (dicrodovg from 
amo from and or¢Adw to send) appointed directly by Jesus Christ him- 
self. 

Il. There were prophets. Paul says,|| ‘“¢ And God hath set some in the 
Church ; first, apostles; secondarily, prophets,” &c. This indicates that 
the prophetic office was next in importance to that of apostle. The office 
was by no means the same then, that it was in still more ancient times, 


* 1 Pet. v. 1. Acts xv. 23. Acts xx.17,28. 1 Tim. iii. 1. Titusi.5,7. Phil. i. 1. 
Tt Acts vi. 5,8, 10, 11,14. { Acts viii. 5,26,° § Acts vi. 4. || 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
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when Isaiah and Daniel so glowingly described the wonderful and some- 
times terrific visions of the future which passed before their minds. 

To prophesy (xeopnrsvew*) at first signified to foretell future events ; but 
those who prophesied were special messengers of God, and usually con- 
nected with those predictions, instructions and exhortations in reference'to 
the sins, duties and dangers of mankind. Hence the term came to de- 
note warning, threatening, or in any way declaring the will of God. 
Prophets, in the New Testament times, were extraordinary teachers, who 
expounded the word of God and fearlessly and publicly declared his will. 
They were under the divine influence—had the power of controlling them- 
selves—could speak or keep silence as they chose—could use their 
prophetic gifts as we can the faculties of our own minds—were subject to 
the apostles, though next to them in authority, and superior to all other 
teachers. Most Christians, in those days, were unlearned and needed this 
order of teachers to address them in their public assemblies; but as soon 
as the necessity ceased the order ceased. Reference is made to such 

_ teachers in various passages of Scripture. 

_ IIL The next order of teachers mentioned by Paul, was evangelists, 

(evmyyerrcras,) from ed good and ayyédw to bring news. Philip, one of the 
seven deacons, was called an evangelist,{ and we perceive by Acts viii. 5, 
6, 13, 35, 38, 40, that he travelled into various places preaching the Gos- 
pel, baptizing and performing miracles. The labor seemed to be similar 
to that of our home and foreign missionaries. Eusebius, in speaking of 
evangelists, says: ‘¢ After laying the foundation of the faith in foreign 
parts as the particular object of their mission, and after appointing others 
as shepherds of the flocks, and committing to these the care of those that 
had been recently introduced, they went again to other regions and nations, 
with the grace and co-operation of God.’’||. Dr. Mosheim supposes that 
the evangelists were either sent out by the apostles, to instruct the people, 
or of their own accord assumed the office of promulgating the truths 
which Christ had taught them.§ The Apostle Paul informs us that apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, were given ‘‘for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” 

If we consider evangelists similar to our missionaries, they are to 
be appointed at this day, though they do not have the power of working 
miracles. 


* The Hebrew is 83) Niphal of 82 


} See Rom. xii. 6. Eph. iv. 11. 1 Cor. xii. 28, xiv. 3, 29. 
t Acts xxi. 8. || Euseb. Hist. Eccl. B. 3, C. xxxvii. 
§ Mosheim Eccl. Hist. B, 1, Cent. 1. Part II. C. ii. § 2. = Eph. iv. 11, 12. 
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IV. Bishops. The original word is (exioxoros) from ¢xoréw, to survey, 
oversee, With the preposition ea prefixed. The noun signifies an overseer, 
an inspector, a president, a ruler or bishop. It is probable that bishops, 
presbyters («ge Surégoug) and elders,* denoted the same office in the days 
of the apostles, though in later times there was a difference. Paul, in 
addressing the same individuals, calls them, in Acts xx. 17, presbyters, 
(wesc Burégous,) translated, elders, and:in v. 28, bishops, (éaioxdeoug,) trans- 
lated, overseers. In his general directions as to the suitable qualifications 
of bishops,} he says, that they must be qualified to teach, and does not inti- 
mate as has been supposed, that some were intended to teach and others 
to govern. The modern use of the term in the Romish and Episcopal 
churches, surely has not apostolical authority in its favor. The primi- 
tive churches were independent bodies, having each a bishop as its pastor 
and teacher. He presided over one church only, and instead. of being 
its lord, he was its minister or servant. He visited the sick and attended 
to the various duties to which pastors at the present day attend. It was 
not till after the second century that they began to exercise authority over 
more churches than one. 

The term presbyter, or elder, was derived from the Jews, in earlier 
times. They had elders, who were persons not only of mature age but of 
wisdom. Soin the apostolic Baptist churches, the pastors themselves 
were elders—men of wisdom—and when the number in a church increased 
sufficiently, others were appointed to assist the pastor, who were called 
elders or presbyters, and there were others still appointed, who were called 
deacons. They were to direct the business affairs of the church, as we 
have already intimated, attend to the poor, and aid the pastor and elders. 
It would seem that there were few members in those ancient churches who 
had nothing todo. They had their separate sphere of labor pointed out, 
and cheerfully performed their duty, however trying. In asimilar manner 
the churches, at our missionary stations, labor. The missionaries are pas- 
tors, bishops, presbyters or elders, and a part of the time evangelists. They 
appoint native converts as evangelists, who are, when at home, assistants, 
and might with propriety be called presbyters or elders. Others they 
appoint as deacons, and nearly all, who have sufficient intelligence, are in- 
duced to labor in some department as assistants. Happy would it be if 
the churches in this land imitated more nearly those simple, faithful, self- 
denying, primitive ones. } 

. Bishops then were similar to pastors in our churches.. We should have 
no other bishops but overseers of individual churches. We may have 
presbyters or elders in every church, but'the office is to be vested in the 
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* Presbyters and elders are both expressed by the same word in the original. 
+ 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
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pastor or bishop, and his power is to be confined to one church. Or, assis- 
tants, distinct from the pastor, may be appointed, if necessary, to aid, par- 
ticularly when the pastor is absent, as is done by our missionaries. These 
may be called presbyters or elders, or simply assistants. Every church has 
its deacons as in primitive times. 

But let us return to the life of James. He was simply the pastor, pre- 
siding officer, or bishop of the church in the city where he resided. He 
was distinguished for his piety, on account of which, he was called ‘the 
Just.”” Hegesippus, an ecclesiastical historian, who flourished towards the 
close of the second century, (says Eusebius,*) informs us in the fifth book 
of his commentaries, that this apostle was consecrated to the Lord from 
his earliest moments—was very abstemious—was often found in the temple 
upon his bended knees, praying devoutly for the people——that the Scribes 
and Pharisees, at the time of his death, placed him upon a wing of the 
temple, directed him to renounce the Christian faith and persuade the 
populace that they should not follow Jesus. James proclaimed to them 
the truth concerning a crucified Redeemer, and the rulers were so enraged 
that they cast him from the eminence on which he stood and stoned him. 
Heé fell upon his knees and earnestly prayed for those who were taking his 
life, and finally a fuller beat him with a club and ended his days. He 13s 
said to have been buried near the temple. Clement Alexandrinus and 
Eusebius agree in respect to the manner of hisdeath. Josephus gives his 
testimony in confirmation of the same facts, in a passage not now extant in 
his works, but quoted by Eusebius.t According to Hegesippus, the death 
of James occurred about the time of the passover, a. p. 62. Most bibli- 


_eal scholars agree with this ancient historian,{ though some suppose that 


the apostle survived a long time afterwards, as Ananus and the Sanhedrim 
could not put him to death without the consent of Albinus, the Roman 
procurator, and that they had not received. At this time, however, it is 
very probable, that there was an interval, during which there was no 
procurator. Festus was dead, and it is believed that Albinus, his succes- 
sor, had not arrived, and the province was without a governor, so that the 
Jews felt at liberty to gratify their passions. 

James was the author of an epistle found in the New Testament, bear- 
ing his name. It is probable that he wrote it in the year 61, about a year 
before his death.§ The object of it seems to have been to prevent the 
Jewish Christians from falling into the gross vices with which they were 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Lib. ii. c. 23.° 4 t Euseb. Eccl. Hist. b. ii. c. 23. 
t Dr. Doddridge, however, supposes that we cannot rely upon the testimony of 
Josephus in respect to this matter. Dr. Benson doubts the testimony of both Josephus 


_ and Hegesippus. 


§ See Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 468-502, 4to. vol. iil. pp. 368-384. 
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surrounded ; to enlighten them in reference to justification by faith ; and 
more especially to console them under their severe afflictions. It is in- 
structive and pathetic. The style is characterized by a beautiful and ele- 
gant simplicity, and the affectionate manner of the author commends his 
writings especially to the bereaved. 

The times in which this first pastor of the first Baptist church lived, were 
trying—days of suffering, blood and death. He had witnessed the many 
persecutions which the Saviour had endured—was with him at the last and 
cheerless supper and in the dismal garden—observed the perfidy of Judas, 
who denied his Lord—was with the mourning few, to whom the joyful 
tidings were announced, that Jesus had arisen from the dead—saw him 
ascend from earth—-and after the ascension, he was present at that pro- 
tracted, apostolic meeting, held for prayer in an upper chamber at Jerusa- 
lem—shared in the responsibility, so overwhelming, which now rested on 
the twelve apostles, to preach the Gospel in that city where their leader had 
endured an ignominious death--saw multitudes embrace the self-denying 
doctrines of his crucified Redeemer, in the midst of every kind of opposi- 
tion—viewed the indignation of the rulers, their seizure and imprisonment 
of two, and afterwards of all the twelve apostles,* with himself included. 
Twice, with his companions, was he called to stand before the proud 
Sanhedrim and submit to cruel scourgings. What days of sadness and 
of sorrow these ! 

Scarcely a ray of worldly comfort shone upon the innocent disciples. 
But persecution ceased not here. At last the spirit which possessed the 
rulers, was apparent in the common people, who first displayed their . 
enmity by stoning faithful Stephen. The general persecution which arose 
upon the death of this good man, and which dispersed the followers of 
Jesus, excepting the apostles, passed before the view of James. Already 
had James the Elder become a victim to the rage of Herod; Saul of Tarsus 
had filled the measure of his iniquity, and been arrested in his mad career by 
that Almighty power which changed him from a lion to a lamb. He had be- 
come a man of prayer, had toiled and suffered in the cause of his Redeemer. 
The first and model church had then been planted in Jerusalem, and that 
unhappy city, whose wickedness had reached to heaven, was soon to be 
destroyed} by vengeance from above, and overwhelm the nation of the — 
Jews in ruin ! } 

Such were the thrilling, awful scenes which passed before the view of 


this apostle—scenes in which he was himself an actor, a participator, a 
sufferer. 


* Acts v. 18. t See Engraving. 
{t Hegesippus, Eusebius, and Josephus declare that the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans was a judgment sent in consequence of the murder of James the Less. 
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Essays, Doctrinal and Practical. 


ROGER WILLIAMS AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


No fact is more conspicuous in the history of mankind than the native 
intolerance of the human mind. It is in matters of religion, as the most 
important of human interests, that this spirit has been displayed in its 
sternest and most virulent forms. The record of its workings disfigure 
almost every page in the history of Christianity. Its divine founder and 
its early disciples were victims of the intolerance alike of Jews and of 
Pagans. No sooner had Christianity become the religion of the state, than 
Pagans and Jews throughout the Roman empire are oppressed and perse- 
cuted by Christians, and through the lapse of many centuries, we behold 
the Christian Church employing the civil and military power of the civilized 
world in enforcing upon mankind the dogmas of its own superstitious 
theology. The Catholics persecuted the Reformers, and the Reformers 
in their turn, wherever the Reformation was successful, persecuted the 
Catholics. In England, the ecclesiastical power passed from the hands of 
the pope to those of the king, and the suppression and extermination of 
every form of heresy became the highest duty and the settled purpose alike 
of the monarch and the prelate. Thus were the Puritans, the most pious 
portion of the English church, driven from their homes, and compelled to 
seek in the wilderness of New England the freedom which the intoler- 
ance of their brethren had denied them in their father-land. Here, though 
far removed from the contaminating influence of the old world, they 
in their turn were to exhibit the same intolerant spirit, and to mar 
their otherwise fair escutcheon with deeds of shameless cruelty and 
bigotry. 

Among the earliest in the list of the victims of Puritan intolerance in 
Massachusetts, stands the well-known name of Roger Williams, the founder 
of Rhode Island, the first practical asserter of the entire and underived 
freedom of the conscience. His biography has been twice written,* and the 
outlines of his singular story are well known. | It is not our purpose to 
narrate again his fortunes and his labors for humanity, but simply to call 
the attention of our readers to his real merits, and to vindicate his memory 


* By the late Rev. James D. Knowles, and by Professor William Gammell, in Sparks’ 
American Biography, vol. xiv. . 
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from the sectarian calumnies which have so often, both in early and in 
later days, been uttered against him. 

Mr. Williams was regarded by his brethren in Massachusetts as a bold 
asserter of heresy, whom it was not safe to allow as a resident in their com- 
munity. They were offended at the freedom with which he expressed 
his opinions ; and the General Court of the Province, in the exercise of the 
extraordinary jurisdiction which they constantly assumed over the thoughts 
as well as the actions of the people, early began to interfere in his settle- 
ment as a minister of the Gospel. He was however settled in Salem, 
quite to the annoyance of the Provincial magistrates ; he afterwards re- 
moved to Plymouth, whence, after a brief residence, he returned to Salem, 
and was settled as a minister in that town at the time of his banishment, in 
1635. | 

The charges which were preferred against him, as the grounds of his 
banishment, are given by Governor Winthrop, the most intelligent and 
accurate of the early writers who have narrated the transaction, substan- 
tially as follows. He was accused of maintaining these “ divers danger- 
ous opinions, viz: Ist. That the magistrate ought not to punish the 
breach of the first table, otherwise than in such cases as did disturb the 
civil peace. 2d. That he ought not to tender an oath to an unregenerate 
man. 3d. That aman ought not to pray with such, though wife, child, &c. 
Ath. That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor after 
meat,” &c.* He had also, on previous occasions, been summoned before the 
court for several of the opinions which he had expressed as a citizen and 
as a minister. He had written a treatise, in which he had questioned the 
propriety of the language of the Colonial Patent, in which King James 
claims the right, in virtue of his being a Christian prince, to give away 
the lands of savage tribes. He had objected to the decision of the magis- 
trates respecting a tract of land lying in Marblehead Neck, and claimed 
by the town of Salem, and had used his influence to prevent their re-elec- 
tion. For these opinions, and others like them, which he had expressed 
with ingenuous freedom, he had been repeatedly summoned before the 
magistrates of the province, who, in the exercise of their functions, were 
accustomed to assume an authority hardly surpassed by the Star-Chamber 
of the Stuarts, or the Holy Office of the Inquisition. Their aim was to ouard 
the commonwealth from heresy, not less than from crime, and the policy 
which they adopted led, of. necessity, to the exercise of absolute and des- 
potic power. 

The charges above named, as given by Winthrop, are, very likely but 
imperfect expressions of the views which Mr. Williams really entertain- 


* Savage’s ,Winthrop, vol. i. p. 162. 
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ed, and some of them are so trivial as to be undeserving of any notice 
whatever. But even taking the grounds of the accusation as they are 
stated by the Puritans themselves, and in the very worst light in which 
they can be placed, we ask what crime do they allege ?) What assault 
upon the peace of society do they set forth? What violation of the law 
of England or of Massachusetts do they complain of 2 None of these 
were pretended. The ministers of the province had “ professedly declared 
that he who should obstinately maintain such opinions, (whereby a 
church might run into heresy, apostacy, or tyranny, and yet the civil 
magistrate could not intermeddle,) ought to be removed, and the other 
churches ought to request the magistrates so to do.” This opinion of 
the clergy led to the sentence of the General Court, “that he should de- 
part out of the jurisdiction within six weeks now next ensuing, which, 
if he neglect to perform, it shall be lawful for the governor and two of 
the magistrates to send him out of the jurisdiction, not to return any 
more without license from the Court.” To escape the execution of 
this sentence he fled from Salem, and entrusted himself to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, as he went forth to encounter the untried perils of the 
wintry wilderness of New-England. 

Such is a brief outline of the offences for which Roger Williams was 
banished from Massachusetts, so well as it can be made out from the pre- 
judiced and irregular narratives of his enemies. These writers, little sus- 
pecting that his principles would ever excite any interest in subsequent 
generations, told his story in the most careless and reckless manner. The 
rulers of Massachusetts, and the contemporary historians who have re- 
corded their proceedings, seem tg have regarded their principles of intol- 
erance as, beyond all question or doubt, in accordance with the precepts 
of Christianity and the dictates of sound philosophy, and never to have 
dreamed that they could by any possibility be reversed by the verdict of a 
‘succeeding age. 

From this narrative, it appears that his opinions were his only crimes, 
and that the whole proceeding connected with his banishment was so irre- 
gular and arbitrary as to be unworthy of Christian magistrates, and abhor- 
rent to the whole spirit of English law. It deserves to be ranked among 
those very acts of oppression which had driven the Puritans from their 
homes in England, and which in different ages have crushed so many of 
the master spirits of mankind. The opinion of the clergy shows, beyond 
all doubt, that the head and front of his offending consisted in maintaining 
the doctrine that the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first 
table of the divine law, except in such cases as disturb the civil peace. In 
this doctrine lay his great principle of the freedom of the conscience. In 
his broad assertion of it, he clearly pointed out the limit where the power 
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of society over the individual must stop. He held that freedom of reli- 


gious opinion is a thing which legislation and social compacts can neither 
give nor take away; that it is an imperishable attribute, an inalienable 
birthright of the human soul, which is derived from God alone, and which 
remains unchanged amidst all the alterations of society. It is this clear 
and perfect conception of true religious freedom that constitutes the great 
peculiarity of his character, and it is his fearless avowal of it in the face 
of persecution and suffering that becomes the source of his claims upon 
the gratitude and admiration of mankind. Others had contended for re- 
ligious toleration, and the Roman Catholic colony of Maryland had al- 
ready granted full liberty to all persons professing Christianity ; but Wil-, 
liams maintained that in religious concernments every man is free, by virtue 
of his very humanity, and that no regulation of society can make him 
otherwise, whether he be Protestant or Papist, Pagan, Jew or Turk. This 
principle was incorporated into the earliest constitution of the colony of 
Rhode Island, and has always been one of the leading features of its fun- 
damental law. Other colonies at length followed her example, until the 
once ridiculed and persecuted doctrine of Roger Williams, which the 
Puritans of Massachusetts denounced as a baneful heresy, the holding of 
which was a crime, is now a cherished principle of right throughout this 
country, and is rapidly extending itself throughout the Protestant 
world. 

We have hitherto supposed that this was the estimation in which the 
services of Roger Williams were everywhere held by all intelligent men 
who are acquainted with the history of his life and the persecutions to 
which he was subjected by the clergy and the magistrates of Massachusetts. 
There has of late, however, appeared in certain quarters—some of which 
are entitled to respect—a disposition not only to question his merit as the 
earliest asserter of religious freedom, but even to denounce him as a dis- 
organizer and a seditious person, whom the Puritans were justified in 
driving from their community. Most of these assaults upon his memory, 
we are aware, have been made for sectarian purposes, and have proceeded), 
from writers who have studied New England history in the spirit of mere 
partisans, and have formed to themselves no distinct conception either of the — 
character of Roger Williams, or of the significance and value of the prin= | 
ciple with whose broad assertion he so startled the self-complacent spirit of | 
the authorities of Massachusetts. Our best historians, and all fair-minded | 
men who have diligently studied the history of that early age, have come’. 
to a far different conclusion, and the further they have extended their in-. 
vestigations, the more clearly have they seen that the question at issue be~ 
tween Williams and the Puritans, was one in which he was wholly right 
and they were wholly wrong, and that in respect to the great doctrine. 
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with which his name is identified, he was immeasurably in advance of the 


age to which he belonged. 

Let us consider, for a moment, some of the leading charges which have 
recently been put forth by the modern detractors of Roger Williams in 
their various degrees. 

I. It has been said that he was “a reckless, turbulent, sedition non- 
resistant, and no-human-government man.”* This pars rests only upon 
the grossest perversion of the views which Mr. Williams is said to have 
expressed. But in all his published writings there cannot be found a single 
sentence to justify or even to give the slightest color to the charge. On 
the contrary, whenever he has occasion to allude to social and civil insti- 
tutions, either in his letters or in his larger works, he lays down with sin- 
gular clearness and force the necessity and the true nature of civil govern- 
ment. On his banishment from Massachusetts he immediately proceeded 
to lay the foundations of a civil state at Providence, and in all his parent- 
al care of the infant community, in all his counsels and labors for its 
welfare, through a long and troubled life, he never ina single instance fail- 
ed to rebuke radicalism and disorder in any form in which they might be 
presented. He more than once armed himself and his colony to protect 
the people of Massachusetts from the Indians, whose hostility they had 
wantonly provoked. With what regard for truth, then, he is charged with 
being opposed to the defence and maintenance of civil government, all 
may judge. It is melancholy to see one, professing to be a Christian min- 
ister, at this late period of the world’s history, thus recklessly perverting 
the truth, thus striving to sacrifice a great and honored name on the pol- 


* This is the language of a Massachusetts writer who bears the name of A. W. 
M‘Clure, and who, we believe, has attained considerable notoriety in his immediate 
neighborhood, as a professed controversialist. Fresh from the fields of sectarian war- 
fare, he has lately betaken himself to the exaggerated glorification of the Puritans, 
and the indiscriminate abuse of Baptists, Quakers, Episcopalians, and all others 
for whom the Puritans ever chanced to express their hate. He is the author of two 
volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Lives of the Chief Fathers of New England,” and published by 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. These books, we feel obliged to say, are 
utterly wanting in all historical fairness and fidelity, and are distinguished only for 
their gross misstatements, their reckless exaggerations and their flippant affectations of 
sarcasm and smartness. Books more unfit for the instruction of young minds, and 
more sure to fill them with wrong views, with narrow prejudices and vulgar sec- 
tarian feelings, could hardly be found in all the controversial literature of the age. We 
have little respect for the profession of a sectarian gladiator, whose delight is in the 
arena and the ring, and we are not surprised that such books should have proceeded 
from a writer like Mr. M‘Clure. They are ‘quite in the line of his trade. But that 
they should have received the approval of any publishing committee of so respectable 
a body as the Massachusetts S. S. Society, is to us a matter alike of astonishment and 

| Yegret. 
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luted altar of partisan jealousy, and seeking to pluck a bright star from 
the galaxy of the world’s benefactors, lest its clear and diffusive light should 
attract too much the attention of men. 

II. Again, he has been charged with attempts at sedition in the province, 
and his preaching a sermon against the relics of popery still found in 
Protestant communities, is mentioned as proof. This sermon, it is said, 
led Mr. Endicott, a magistrate of Salem, to remove the cross of St. 
George from the military colors of the train-bands in the town, for which 
he was summoned before the court at Boston.. It appears too that this 
act of Endicott was justified, if not by the court, at least by a large part 
of the people of the province, for the cross was never reinstated in the 
colors of the companies on account of the offence it gave, though it was 
ordered still to be retained in the flag which waved at the castle, lest its 
removal should be reported in England. Now that the sermon of Mr. 
Williams was seditious in its doctrines or spirit, was never pretended by 
ihe magistrates of Massachusetis. The charge is wholly the invention 
of recent writers, who put their own construction upon the transaction, 
and then use it for purposes, which, at the time it took place, were not 
dreamed of. But it is said that his writing to the churches to complain 
of the conduct of the magistrates in the case of the Marblehead land, was 
also seditious. These magistrates had been guilty of shameful partiality 
and injustice, in withholding from the people of Salem the land to which 
they were entitled, on the ground that they had chosen Mr. Williams to 
be their minister, contrary to the advice of the General Court. He wrote 
to the churches to complain of the wrong they had done as church mem- 
bers, and also to prevent their re-election as magistrates. And this, in the 
opinion of men who even now preach upon religious freedom, was sedi- 
tious! Beneath the imperial despotism of Austria, it is said to be sedition 
to speak with sympathy of dismembered Poland. In countries where | 
the Inquisition is established, it is sedition to mention‘the name of Martin — 
Luther. And in Puritan Massachusetts, in the year 1634, it was sedition — 
to protest against the injustice of magistrates and to attempt to pre-— 
vent their re-election by the vote of the people! If we denounce the © 
former as instances of intolerable tyranny, what less can we say of the — 
latter ? | 

[iI. Still farther, it has been said that in denying to the magistrate the — 
right to punish for any breach of the first table of the divine law, Mr. 
Williams aimed a fatal blow at all the high moral interests of society; for, | 
in accordance with this principle, no laws could be made for the punish- | 
ment of Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy and the like. But on a careful ex- 
amination of the position which he assumed, it will appear that he com-— 
prehended the interests and the true nature of society quite as fully as — 
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the writers who are now heaping detraction and injury upon his memory. In- 
asmuch as the first table comprises the commandments which concern our 
relations to God alone, he held that society has nothing whatever to do 
with its precepts, except in such cases only as disturb the civil peace. He 
maintained that society is formed not to enforce the laws of God, but to 
promote the happiness and improvement of its members ; and that, conse- 
quently, it has no right to compel men to observe the Sabbath, or to per- 
form any other religious duty, except only so far as may affect the civil 
peace. Who, at this day, after the lapse of more than two hundred years, 
will venture to put forth any other doctrine, as the basis of religious free- 
dom? The spirit in which it has been assailed, is of itself a sufficient proof 
of the crude conceptions which still exist, even in our own country, con- 
cerning the nature of that liberty of thought and opinion which we all 
enjoy. Tomany a sectarian dogmatist of our own day, there seems to be 
some vague, uncertain right still belonging to government, to do whatever 
may be required for promoting certain principles and forms of faith. They 
do not understand the mighty difference between mere toleration which is 
granted by the enactment of the magistrate, and the unchartered freedom, 
the “ true soul-liberty,”? which is the inalienable birthright of every human 
being. This was what Williams first asserted and carried into prac- 
tical operation in Rhode Island, at a period when over the wide 
world there did not exist a single civil state that recognized it, and 
scarcely a single individual who comprehended it in its full significance 
and extent. 

IV. The attempts which have been made to justify the Puritans in their 
treatment of Roger Williams and the others, whom for the crime of heresy 
they banished and whipped and hanged, have never been regarded as at 
all satisfactory. These attempts have usually been founded either on ex- 
aggerated accounts of the character and conduct of the victims of Puritan 
oppression, or upon principles, which, if universally applied, would annihi- 
late some of the most cherished rights of the human soul, and would go 
far towards sanctioning all the spiritual tyrannies with which mankind 
have ever been cursed. The most plausible, perhaps, though not. the 
least dangerous of the views which have been put forth for this purpose, 
may be found in the North American Review, for July, 1846, in an article 
upon the early history of Massachusetts. It is substantially this: that 
the early settlers of that province came to the shores of New England 
with a charter from the king, which granted the liberty of framing such a 
society as they pleased, provided only that in so doing they did not vio~ 
late the laws of England—that, in accordance with the liberty thus granted, 
they framed their compact on the principle of an intimate union of church 
and state, and of requiring the religious opinions and practices of the 
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minority to submit to those of the majority—that therefore Roger Williams 
and all others who came to join them in Massachusetts, had the alterna- 
tive of either submitting to the system, however unfair and oppressive they 
deemed it, or of departing from the province ; and if they would do neither 
of these, they could not complain if they were banished, or punished in any 
other manner which the magistrate might appoint. Now, without inquir- 
ing how far this theory may correspond with the real facts which attended 
the settlement of Massachusetts, we wish to record our earnest protest 
against the principle on which it is founded. It is a principle which 
would justify any despotism which could plead the assent of a majority 
for its sanction. We deny both that the king of England had any right 
to grant, and that the Puritans could have any right to exercise, the liberty 
to frame such a society. They came to New England to found a civil 
state, and in doing this they were bound by the social laws of humanity, 
as well as by the precepts of the Gospel. They had no more a ‘divine 
right?’ to enforce Puritanism upon the consciences of the people of 
Massachusetts, than had Charles I. and Archbishop Laud a “‘ divine right” 
to enforce Episcopacy upon the people of England and Scotland. In at- 
tempting to do this, they established an odious and unrighteous despotism 
as really and truly as they could have done, had they planted in Massa- 
chusetts the Star-Chamber of the Stuarts or the Inquisition of the pope. 
They acted, it is true, on the principles, which in their time were generally 
recognized, and in so doing they proved themselves to be only on alevel, in 
this respect, with the age around them. They could not comprehend the 
truth which had dawned so brightly upon the mind of Roger Williams. 
They regarded themselves as the chosen favorites of Heaven, the appointed _ 
cuardians of the truth, bound to wield the sword of civil power in its en- 
forcement and defence. Mr. Williams looked upon them as members of 
the human family, and as enjoying no rights in the exercise of their pecu- 
liar faith which had not equally been conferred on the humblest individuals 
of the human race. They extended the jurisdiction of society over all 
the actions and the opinions of men, and made what they deemed errors of 
opinion in matters of religious faith, the greatest of crimes. He denounc- 
ed their system as an engine of ‘‘ soul oppression,” and a yoke upon the 
conscience. He saw clearly the distinction between the power of the — 
church and the power of the state, and wished to have them separated. | 
They confounded them together, and could conceive of their existing in — 
safety only when united. He protested against the fundamental principle — 
of their society, as involving the very wrong which had shed the blood of — 
martyrs in all ages; nay, which had even driven them from their homes in | 
England to the wilderness of America. This protest was founded on no — 
peculiar theory of civil government—on no views of mere utility and ex- | 
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pediency—but on a clear perception of the laws of God and the rights of 
the soul. He had grasped what to him was an eternal truth of unspeak-~- 
able importance to all men, and he could not surrender it or cease to ex- 
press it, though the power of the world were arrayed against him. For 
this, he was banished from Massachusetts and excommunicated from the 
churches of the province. For this, his name has been transmitted in 
the pages of Puritan history as that of an outcast heretic and disorganizer. 
And worst and most shameful of all, even now, when the fruits of his 
noble principle have become the common heritage of the whole land, for 
this, his dauntless assertion of it, his memory is assaulted by sec- 
tarian detractors, and his persecutors are lauded to the skies by men 
who seem to want both the discrimination and the candor to distinguish 
between the great virtues and the great faults of the Puritan fathers of 
New England. 

But for the honor of human nature let it also be said, that his heroic 
declaration of soul-liberty has not been forgotten among men. The im- 
portance of the great principle which he expounded, and the value of the 
toils and sacrifices which he made in its defence, are now well understood 
and highly estimated by all thoughtful and liberal minds. He has won an 
immortal name which detraction cannot destroy or injure. History has 
celebrated his sacrifices and achievements, and placed him among the illus- 
trious few whose fame she will guard forever, as the benefactors of hu- 
/manity. | 


ENGLAND. 
HER CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 


Americans will ever feel a deep interest in that land from which they 
derived their origin. The similarity of language, religion, customs, man- 
mers, mode of thinking, and many laws and institutions, will always make 
the countries dear to each other. Both being derived ‘from the same 
ancient stock, their progress in civilization and learning having nearly co- 
incided, the history of one is in fact the history of the other. Though 
our mother has chided us at times, we love her still, and her affection for 
us is yet apparent, though we have been disobedient children, and entirely 
freed our necks from the yoke of maternal authority. 

The Hebrew nation had risen, flourished, and fallen—the great Chal- 
| dean, Babylonian, and Assyrian empires had appeared in their might and 
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finally been destroyed—Egypt had made important discoveries in some 
of the sciences, and her pyramids had raised their heads to the clouds— 
India had taken her place among the nations of the earth—the wise Con- 
fucius had given laws to China—Zoroaster had taught the Persians in re- 
ference to government and religion—Alexander the Great had marched 
his victorious armies in various directions and become the conqueror of 
the world—Greece and Rome had formed their celebrated republics, 
when Julius Cesar informed the civilized world, that Britain existed in the 

far North-west. 

There is a tradition that England was first settled, a thousand years be- 
fore Christ, by a colony of Trojans, who fled to these islands before the 
victorious: Greeks, from ‘their burning city of Troy, and found them in- 
habited only by a few giants of the race of Cham. This, however, is 
not established by facts. It is evident from authentic testimony, that the 
population, which the Romans found in the southern part of the island 
about fifty years before the Christian era, were chiefly a Celtic race, that 
came from the neighboring country of France, then called Gallia.* 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, informs us, that not only their language but 
religion was the same as those of Gaul. Their priests were Druids, and 
their religious rites were extremely superstitious and revolting. Human 
sacrifices were very frequent, and the skulls of captives, who had been 
slain, were used as trophies and goblets. The priests superintended sacred 
things, were teachers, and their power was distinct from the civil, and 
superior to it. They taught the transmigration of souls, and many foolish 
things in astrology. The power of the priesthood on these islands seems 
to have been similar to that of more ancient times in other countries. 

It was an important epoch in the history of the British Islands when 
Julius Cesar led his legions into their midst and subdued them. They | 
manifested a native energy of character, and bravery, which has ever ' 
since been characteristic of the nation. They had frequent hostilities 
among themselves, and with other tribes around them, exhibiting con-' 
siderable skill inarms. They had war-chariots and various implements for 
defence andattack. Cassivellaunus, Caractacus,and Galgacus, were really | 
able generals. By means of their Roman conquerors, at whose capital the 
civilization and refinement of the world then centred, they became ac-_ 
quainted with many of the arts of civilized life. The Risin finally lem 
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* See Introduction to Harpers’ great Pictorial History of England. This work is’ 
‘critical, voluminous and beautiful, giving a better history of the people than has ever | 
before appeared. The second volume is just completed, which makes half the work. 
We advise all who wish for a thorough and attractive history of the father-land, to 
purchase the Nos. as they issue from the press, at 25 cts. each. 
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the island for one hundred years, a.p. 43. Claudius sent his forces again, 
conquered the country, and led the great Caractacus, king of the Britons, 
to Rome, in chains. Still, the indomitable spirit of his subjects was not 
subdued, and the Roman invaders found it almost impossible to keep pos- 
session of the country. Between a. p. 59 and 61, Paulinus Suetonius 
destroyed the sacred groves of the Druids, and slaughtered many innocent 
inhabitants ; but the incensed Britons in turn, led on by the distinguished 
and injured Queen Boadicea, slew 70,000 Romans in a few days. After 
many bloody wars, the Roman, Caracalla, allowed to the Britons the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. In the reign of Diocletian and Max- 
imian (A.D. 288), the Scandinavians and Saxons began to lay waste the 
shores of these islands. They were resisted by the famous Carausius, 
who soon became emperor of Britain. Now the country first became a 
Strong naval power. About a. p. 306, Constantine (afterwards called the 
Great) commenced his reign at York. The removal, soon afterwards, of 
the Roman capital to Constantinople, had an effect upon the more remote 
provinces. As the power of Rome began to totter throughout her vast 
dominions, she left Britain, about a. p. 420, nearly five centuries after 
Cesar’s first invasion. 

Already, for a considerable time, the Picts and Scots had made incur- 
sions against them. The Saxons were invited, by the British king Vor- 
tigern, to assist him against the invasions of the Picts and Scots. They 
came, and finally took possession of the country themselves. Nearly 400 
years after the first landing of Hengist and Horsa, the Saxon chieftains, 
all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were placed under one sovereign, the 
excellent Egbert, and the name of England was given to the country. In 
the-year 1001, it was conquered by the Danes, or Normans, and ruled by 
them forty years, when Prince Edward the Confessor, an Anglo-Saxon, 
vascended the throne. In 1066, William the Conqueror subdued the 
/nation, introduced the feudal system, and ruled the people with severity. 
An 1215, under King John, the celebrated Magna Charta was given to the 
‘people, by which, besides many other elements of freedom, the principle 
»was acknowledged that the consent of the community was essential to 
just taxation. This has been the life of the British Constitution. Under 
/Henry JII., in 1265, the House of Commons was established, and in 1534 
,Henry the Eighth declared himself to be the head of the Church, notwith- 
‘standing the fulminations of the Pope of Rome. Henry caused the first 
ship of war to be built, and the first fleet to be formed. Under Queen 
‘Elizabeth, Drake circumnavigated the world, and Raleigh established the 
first English colony in North America. In 1651, Oliver Cromwell, as 
Protector, governed the nation with absolute sway. After his time, the 
Puritans were much persecuted, until, in 1689, King William granted 
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them entire freedom of conscience. In later times, England has been 
engaged in wars with France, the United States of America, and other 
nations, in respect to which our readers are doubtless informed. She is 
now a great and powerful nation, extending her dominions into every 
quarter of the globe, and her influence for many ages has been entirely in 
favor of the Christian religion. Once the city of Bath is supposed to 
have been adorned by the temple of Minerva, and London by the temple 
of Diana, occupying the place where St. Paul’s Cathedral now stands. 
But Christianity was introduced in very early times, probably in the 
second century. It is certain that when Hengist and Horsa came, with 
their Saxon followers, in the middle of the fifth century, still pagans them- 
selves, they found Christianity professed by the inhabitants of the southern 
and a portion of the northern part of the island ; but their faith was mixed 
with many corruptions, and did not exert much influence upon the lives 
of its professors. Ninian, in the fifth century, as Bede informs us, was 
instrumental in the conversion of multitudes to the Christian faith. This 
was about the same time that St. Patrick went to Ireland, and aided in 
removing heathenism from the country. Afterwards, Columba and St. 
Andrew were missionaries to the British Islands. In 597, Pope Gregory — 
sent Augustin, or Austin, as he issometimes called, to convert the Britons . 
to Christianity. He was soon successful in converting King Ethelbert and | 
10,000 of his subjects to the Roman Catholic faith. The introduction of . | 
the Romish religion was doubtless of immense importance, as Rome was | 
the centre of civilization and refinement in the world, and her religion, 
though very defective, was superior in many respects to the paganism of ; 
the Britons. With the introduction of Christianity, was also laid the | 
foundation of that erudition and refinement for which England has since 
been so distinguished, and which she has in turn extended into various — 
parts of the world. a. | 
The churches and their pastors were sustained entirely by the volun- | 
tary contributions of the people until the seventh century, when Theodore, ; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, caused the kings to impose a tax for the support | 
of religion. This filled their coffers with gold, made the churches and_ 
clergy wealthy, and soon the bishops were vieing with the nobility in pomp | 
and worldliness. Monasteries and convents were established, and filled with | 
both sexes, and the greatest licentiousness practiced within their walls. | 
In the twelfth century, the dawning of the Reformation was apparent, and | 
soon the sun arose in splendor, and England, as well as other nations, 
shook off the Roman yoke. Wyckliffe, one of the most distinguished | 
reformers, was a native of England. As these pioneers extended their, 
influence, the Man of Sin displayed his indignation by severe persecu-. 
tions. The fires of Smithfield were lighted, where many devoted follow-, 
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ers of Jesus sealed their testimony with their blood; but these persecu- 
tions only inflamed the zeal of Protestants, and England freed her neck. 
from the bondage of Rome. Since the days of Wyckliffe, Luther and 
Huss, she has exerted an extensive and powerful influence in favor of. 
Christianity. Though church and state have been united in that country,. 
and secularized the clergy, and sapped the very life-blood of piety, yet 
that formal church has done much to overthrow infidelity and establish 
the principles of the Christian faith. The voluminous and powerful 
writings of Lardner, Butler, Paley, and others, have defeated the-attempts. 
of Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Hobbs, and their coadjutors, to destroy the 
foundation of the Christian’s hope. We rejoice: to mention the fact, that 
many of those who dissented from the established Church were distin- 
guished for piety. The impulse which true godliness received im Eng- 
land and other lands, from the preaching and writings of such men as: 
Flavel, Baxter, Hall and Carey, can only be fully known in that world 

to which we hasten. 

On the whole, England has exerted an influence wide and deep in 
favor of civilization, learning and religion. By her military achievements 
she has extended her authority, and consequently her knowledge of: the 
arts of civilized life, and the principles ofher religion. Her successive jm- 

_ provements in the parliament and principles of government were felt, not 
only throughout her own territories but in other lands. T hough her 
executive, legislative and judicial power is not republican, yet it is liberal, 
and. eminently free, when compared with most governments in the old 
world. Her learning has been known and appreciated among various: 
nations of the earth. Milton, Locke, Newton, Stewart, and a host of” 
others, have exerted an immense influence throughout the civilized world 
‘in favor of learning, and indirectly in favor of relizion. 
_ During the five hundred years which followed the overthrow of the 
Western Roman Empire, in the middle of the fifth century, learning gra- 
‘dually declined. From the middle of the tenth to the middle of the fif- 
‘teenth century, when the Eastern Roman Empire fell, there was a gradual. 
revival of letters, During the first period the sie ruled in England, 
and thick clouds of darkness rested upon learning and religion enibigtoke 
| Europe and the world. These were the dark ages, During the sat 
| 


period, the day began to dawn. The Norman conquest had a tendency to 
unite England with the continent in respect to learning, and improve- 
ments in any part of Europe affected Britain as well as other countries, 
‘In the beginning of the eighth century the Arabs became acquainted with 
‘Greek literature, and chiens in the tenth century, was united with the learn- 
‘ing of the West. In that age many schools were established, until, in the 
\welfth century, universities were commenced in England at ote parts 
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of Europe. Mathematics and metaphysics were the principal studies of, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested in respect to them all over Europe. Thousands flocked to the 
universities ; and this attention to learning was favored by the influence 
of the Reformation. 

In respect to religion, England, like most other countries in Europe, 
labored under the enormous exactions and encroachments of the Roman 
pontiffs, until the Reformers broke their power. : 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Pope sat upon the throne 
ef Europe, and reached his highest pinnacle of fame and power. He. 
maintained it through the century, and then the pioneers of the Reforma- 
tion caused it gradually to diminish. Hallam* remarks: “ Slowly, like 
the retreat of waters, or the stealthy pace of old age, that extraordinary 
power over human opinion has been subsiding for five centuries.” Since’ 
the authority of Rome has lost the ascendency in England, the established 
Episcopal Church has flourished, rising upon the ruins of her predecessor ; 
advocating a purer faith, but still defective ; admitting within its pale 
those who were honorable, but far from being pious. We hope that 
England will take one step more, and separate entirely and forever Church 
and State, and then will piety flourish in her midst, and the world be blest 
by her mighty influence tenfold more than at this present time. May she, 
and her daughter America, vie with each other in doing good to the souls 
of men—may they learn war no more—and may their millions of inhabit- 
ants be prepared to meet in the kingdom of heaven! E. 


Condensed Reviews. 


An ExposITion oF THE ApocALyPsE. By Davin N. Lory. Harper & Brothers, 

New York, 1847. , 

The author of this work regards the Apocalypse as, in truth, a revelation of great | 
value, a real disclosure from God to man; and not merely an enigma left on record to _ | 
excite a barren curiosity, fatal sometimes, like the riddle of the Sphinx, to those who | 
attempt to unfold it. He would rescue it from the region of dreams regarded by some 
as its appropriate locality, and bring it forth into the circle of visible realities, to instruct 
and not to puzzle the seeker after truth. Accordingly, he looks upon the seven seals, 
as if they were really opened by Him, who is worthy to take the book and open the 


* Hallam’s “* Middle Ages,” ii., 329. 
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seals thereof. He listens to the seven trumpets in the hands of the seven angels as not 
giving an uncertain sound. He witnesses the pouring out of the vials of the wrath of 
God in judgments corresponding to the various manifestations of that wrath in the words 
of the Apocalypse. 

Having with great force of reasoning brought forward the proof of its inspiration and 
canonicity, and having by a rigid analysis ascertained its literary structure, he lays down 
distinctly the laws of symbolical representation. As introductory to these laws he 
remarks: ‘‘ The characteristic of the Apocalypse is that it foreshadows what it reveals, 
not by words like ordinary prophecies, but by representative agents and phenomena ex- 
hibited to the senses of the Apostle. A knowledge of the principle on which these 
signs are used, is indispensable therefore in order to their interpretation. To overlook 
or misconceive it, is as fatal to the interpreter as a similar negligence or error were to 
the just construction of ordinary language. He would no more necessarily misjudge, 
who should regard written words as signs of something else than the significant voices 
which they represent, than he errs in the solution of symbols, who misconceives the 
species of objects they are employed to denote.” 

The laws which serve as the basis of the author’s reasoning throughout the work, 
appear to have been formed from the due appreciation of the principles of common 
sense as well as of the results of philological investigation ; sothat they can hardly fail 
to satisfy both the learned and the common mind. In the application of those laws 
in the course of his investigation, while he makes little use of other expositors either as 
guiding lights, or as beacons of danger, he moves on like a man conscious of his strength, 
over the whole field of investigation and discovery. 

We could not however resist the impression that the author sometimes cites an in- 
dividual case, as the accomplishment of a prophecy, when he might with more safety 
have given us the species, or the genus, which would comprehend many individual 
cases to be found in the past or the future history of the world, as well as the particular 
one adduced. 

To private Christians and to the teachers of religion, we commend this work as the 
production of a vigorous, earnest and discriminating mind, full of large and striking 
views of the moral government of God, thoroughly imbued with the Christian spirit, and 
worthy to take its place by the side of the best biblical commentaries in the language. 
Whether or not all biblical critics shall hereafter regard the author as another Cham- 
pollion in his skill in deciphering the meaning of the symbolical representations in the 
Apocalypse, at least we may venture to say, that an intelligent private Christian can 
hardly study this work as it deserves to be studied without finding his piety invigora- 
ted. Wi 


Legal Rights, Liabilities, and Duties of Women, with an Introductory History of 
their Legal Condition in the Hebrew, Roman and Feudal Ciwwil Systems. By Ep- 
warp D. Mansrretp, A.M. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. pp. 369, 12mo. 

The plan of this work is a very good one. The legal rights of women are generally 
very imperfectly understood by the sex. The result is, that if they are thrown upon 
the mercy of the world without a guardian, they know not how to proceea. If they 
have property they are liable to lose it by the wiles of their advisers. Every lady, young 
and old, married and unmarried, ought to understand the laws at least as far as they 
relate to herself in her own state. 

The work is divided into four parts. The first contains a history of the civil con- 
dition of women—the second refers to her civil rights—the third to the general prin- 
ciples of the laws of property—and the fourth relates to the rights, liabilities and duties 
of women in domestic relations. Each of these subjects is treated with sufficient full- 
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ness, and much ability. There are some expressions which might not be considered 
as in good taste, but bordering upon the vulgar. The style also might be improved by 
more study and care. 

The subject discussed is of so great importance ,we should hope that these defects 
would be remedied in the next edition. On the whole, we cordially recommend the 
work to our female readers as very useful. 

The author intends to prepare another, should this be favorably received, which will 
be designed as a guide to females in the every-day business of life. 


How ro sE A Man; a Book for Boys. How To npn A Lavy; a Book for Girls. 
Containing useful hints on the formation of character. By Harvey Newcoms, au-— 


thor of the ‘Young Ladies’ Guide,” &c. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
New-York: Sold by L. Colby & Co. pp. 224 each, 1Smo. 

These are two admirable books for persons in early youth, from eight or ten to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. The object of the author is to assist them in forming their 
characters according to the best standard, and to make them intelligent, refined and 
pious. He shows, in a simple and interesting manner, how they should conduct from 


i 


the time that they are mere children until they become adults. The behavior of bro- . 


thers and sisters in respect to each other, at school, at table, family worship, and private 


prayer, is described. He gives directions in respect to their education, reading, com- » 


position, industry, society, amusements, conversation, decision, contentment, cheer- 
fulness, usefulness, piety and a variety of other subjects. The works are just what 


are needed in every family. The style is good and the mechanical execution is elegant, . 


All young persons who are favored with a present of either of these books will feel | 


much more pleased we think, than if they received a work of fiction, unless their taste 
has been previously corrupted. How much better to furnish youth with such books, 


than with those which are tenfold worse than none, by imbuing the mind with corrupt | 


and ruinous principles. 

Most of the chapters are the same in both volumes; but some are different. Where 
the general directions will not apply to both sexes, counsels are given appropriate to 
each. We commend these volumes to parents with unusual pleasure. 


Tre Scripture ScHuoou Reaver, consisting of selections of Sacred Scriptures for 
the use of schools. Compiled and arranged by W. W. Everts, A.M., and Wm. H. 
Wrycxorr, A.M. New-York: Nafis & Cornish. 


This is just the book which is needed in our schools. What volume can be 


found so profound, so simple,so instructive, so pathetic, so sublime, so holy as the 
Bible? What book then so suitable to furnish selections for our youthtoread? None, 
We wonder that such a volume has not been issued long before this. The most inter- 
esting portions of the sacred Scriptures have been selected, and those passages treating 
upon the same subject arranged together. The brief narratives of scripture character 
make the work much more valuable. The selections of poetry are restored to their 
proper metrical form. The publishers have done themselves much credit in the typo- 
graphical and general execution of the work. It is almost too beautiful for school- 


boys to soil. We trust that it will be adopted in all of our schools as a permanent read- 
ing-book. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Srriats.—Chambers’ Cyclopedia, No. 6. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 
Sold by L. Colby & Co. New York. This No. enables us to look into the writings of 
Tillotson, Sherlock, Burnet, Baxter, Henry, Fox, Bunyan, Dryden, Locke and others. 


i 
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Many engravings. No. 8 is also received, and is excellent. .N os. 1, 2, 3, 4.and 7 have 
not been received. Baptist Library, No. 8, L. Colby & Co., very rich. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of England, Nos. 18,19 and 20. These keep up the 
character of the work. Eclectic Commentary, Nos. 4,5, and 6: Shannon & Co., New- 
York. An admirable work. It only needs to be known and it will be purchased. 25 
cents per No. Devotional Family Bible, by Fletcher : George Virtue, New York. Nos, 
3,and 4 received—beautiful. Received from R. Carter, New York, Haldane on Romans, 
‘Buchanan on the Holy Spirit, and Genius of Scotland ; from Robins and Smith, Hartford 
Ct., Turney on Baptism—all valuable works and will be farther noticed soon. Chris- 
tian Review, edited by Rev. S. F. Smith. The March No. is full of rich. articles and 
‘ought to be in every Baptist Family. Price $3 per annum. 

The New-York Recorder has been enlarged and improved. Itis ably conducted. 
We understand that Rev. Ira Chase D.D., late professor in Newton Theo. Inst. is pre- 
paring for the press a translation from the German, of a work on the Origin and Con- 
tents of the Apostolical Constitutions, by Dr. O. C. Krabbe, Prof. in the University of | 
Kiel. This must be an invaluable contribution to religious literature. ' 

The American Protestant Society have in press an edition of Dr. Conyers’ Middleton’s 
‘celebrated Letter from Rome, on the resemblance between Paganism and Popery, with 
‘Dr. Middleton’s defence of his letter (which has never before been published in this coun- 
try.) This edition is to be accompanied by an able introduction, written by Rev. Dr. 
Dowling of this city at the request of the Society. The value of this edition 
will be much enhanced by a translation which the editor has given of the learned notes 
of Dr. Middleton, consisting chiefly of such extracts from the Greek and Latin classics, 
as prove that the prominent usages of Romish worship were constituent elements in 
the worship of Pagan Greece and Rome. 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, have in press a work on the principles of Z oology. 
~ There has recently been published in England the Psalms in Hebrew, with a critical 
commentary by G. Phillips B.D., of Cambridge; also a Lexicon of the Hebrew by T. 
Jarrett, Prof. of Arabic at Cambridge. . 

Received from Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, Church Member’s Manual : by 
Crowell. 


JRonthiv Recory. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The General Baptist Missionary Society, England, have recently sent, 
as missionaries to China, Rev. Messrs. Hudson and Barrow. 


Rey. Mr. Lehmen writes to the Editor of the London Baptist Maga- 
zine, from Berlin, Oct. 15th, thus: 


** As to the movement in the Catholic Church, it is very quiet at present. Ronge is 
bound, by restrictions of the police, not to move from his parish in Silesia, and con- 
traventions are fined. Recently there were three or four suits of law in one day of 
such cases, for which he was to answer. I do not know where Czerski is at present. 


* 
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I attended one service of the so-named German Catholics—the followers of Ronge— 
but I was little edified there. Though they reject the divinity and resurrection of 
Christ, yet, in anthems and chants it was regularly repeated, ‘* Lord, have mercy upon 
us! Lord and Christ, have mercy upon us!” &c. On the altar there was, between 
flowers and burning candles, a crucifix, which altogether contrasted not a little with 
the sermon preached by the minister behind it, so that he scarcely could be seen, and 
his delivery was more political than religious. My urgent engagements have, as yet, 
prevented me from looking for the Christ Catholic party, as the evangelical call them- 
selves, and intend to do so, as well as to attend to other movements, in our moving 
time, and report to you subsequently.” 


By a recent letter of Brother Oncken, we learn that Baptists in Ger- 
many are still imprisoned and persecuted in various ways by the author- 
ities. How strange, that in Luther’s native land there should be such 
‘intolerance !—that individuals should be persecuted for submitting to the 
ordinance of Baptism, in accordance with the example of our Saviour and 
the Apostles! Oncken, with his coadjutors, circulate yearly between 
200,000 and 600,000 tracts, and from 6,000 to 10,000 copies of the sacred 
Scriptures. Sixty brethren have been sent out to labor for the conver- 
sion of souls. } 

The London Baptist Magazine informs us that Rev. T. Sturgeon, Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary to Africa, died on the 13th of last July. He had 
been a faithful servant of God. | 


Rev. J. Clarke, Baptist Missionary at Fernando Po, Western Africa, 
informs us that, recently at Calabar, a great sacrifice of human life was 
made, in consequence of the death of the king’s son. More than one 
hundred persons lost their lives. When will the gospel put an end to 
such horrible rites ? ; 

There have been more than one thousand added to the churches 
belonging to the Rangoon Mission during the first half of the present 
year. Intelligence has been received from Maulmain, stating that Bro- 
ther Stevens had just baptized fourteen into the fellowship of the Burman 
Church, and that six more were candidates. Brother Haswell has also 
baptized twenty-six Karens. 

Rey. E. L. Abbot, who is still in this country, baptized, before leaving 
Burmah, 1,700 converted heathen. 

Dr. Judson and his associates have arrived safely in Burmah, after P| 
pleasant voyage of one hundred and thirty-nine days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates, on account of the illness of the former, were not 


able to sail from Boston to China with their associate Missionaries of the 
Southern Board. 


We understand that Mr. and Mrs. Brayton, in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the latter, will soon return to this country. 
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ANNIVERSARIES.—Our friends will bear in mind that this is the month 
for our Religious Anniversaries in this city. On Sabbath evening, May 
‘9th, it is expected that Rev. Mr. Brierly, of Salem, Mass., will preach 
‘the Annual Sermon before the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
in the Oliver street church. The Anniversary of the Society will 
occur at the same place on the following day. Addresses may be ex- 
pected from Brethren Tustin of Rhode Island, and Reese of Delaware. 

On ihe evening of the same day, May 10th, Prof. Maginnis, of Madi- 
son University, is expected to deliver a Discourse before the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the First Baptist Church, Broome street. On 
Tuesday, the 11th, Addresses are expected before the Society, by Gov. 
Briggs of Mass., Hon. Ira Harris of New York, Rev. E. Lathrop of the 
Baptist Tabernacle, and Dr. Babcock of Mass. It is anticipated that 
these meetings will be deeply interesting, from the ability of the speakers, 
‘and it is earnestly hoped that a fervent spirit of prayer may prevail, and 
that the blessing of Heaven may attend the various services of the week. 

It is of the greatest importance, on such occasions, that more of the 
primitive spirit of piety should imbue the hearts of all those who come to 
our solemn feasts. 

Immediately after the Anniversaries in this city shall have closed, 
many of the brethren will find it necessary to be on their way to attend 
the Annual Meeting of the Missionary Union, held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is hoped that a large number from the East and North will be present, 
as business of great importance will come before the body. The meet- 

ings will commence on Thursday, the 20th of May, in the Ninth street 
Baptist Church. 

We have ascertained, from a merchant well acquainted with the route 
to Cincinnati, that at this season of the year it will be best to go by way 
of Baltimore, rather than Pittsburg: 

Leave New York at 6 or 7, A. M., any day, say Monday, fare to 


Philadelphia, - - - - - - - - - $3 00 
‘Reach Philadelphia in time for the Baltimore train. Then pay 
your fare through to Wheeling, - - - - - 13 00 


Reaching Baltimore Monday, at 11, p.m., leave Tuesday, 7, a. m., 

in the train for Cumberland—arrive at 6, p.m. Leave Cum- 

berland in one hour for Wheeling—stage reaches Wheeling 

10, p.m., same day. Fare from Wheeling to Cincinnati, 

by stage, - ~ - - - - - - 4 to 6 00 
‘Meals, &c., on the way from New York to Cincinnati, - - 95 75 


Totals i sacs Sate SEY init «6 SOURED 
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Those wishing further information can have it by calling at this office, 
116 Nassau street, New York. 

We understand that the Methodist Denomination have established a 
Theological Seminary at Concord, N. H., which was to be opened April Ist. 
Bishop Hedding has been elected President, and Rev. Messrs. J. Demp- 
ster and O. C. Baker, Professors. 


The present number of students in Bangor Theological Seminary is 86; 
whole number of graduates, 202, 185 of whom now survive. 


An Evangelical Alliance has been formed in Richland Co., Ohio, con- 
sisting of ministers and laymen from seven or eight different denomina- 
tions. They intend to be auxiliary to the American Evangelical Alliance, 

M. Tuomey, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., has been recently appointed 
Professor of Geology and Agricultural GHetiblty in the University of 
Alabama. 


Joseph John Gurney, a distinguished member of the Society of Friends, 
in England, has recently deceased at his residence near the city of Nor- 
wich. He was a man of great talents and remarkable benevolence. On 
the day of his funeral, business was suspended in Norwich and the utmost 
solemnity prevailed. We had the pleasure of an acquaintance with Mr. 
Gurney, while in this country, and were delighted with the suavity of his 
manners and the Christian spirit which he manifested. 


The Baptist Mariners’ Church Society has been dissolved, and the 
funds contributed for its support are to be applied for the benefit of the. 
First Baptist Mariners’? Church. Efforts are now being made to erect an | 
edifice to be occupied by this Church. 


Revivats.—The Lord has been pleased to bless the Churches in this: 
city, as well as those in other parts of the vineyard. We would mention | 
the Laight street, Brother Everts, pastor ; Cannon street,*Brother Davis, | 
pastor ; Berean, Dreter Dowling, pastor ; Stanton street, Brother Rem-. 
ington, pastor; Fourth street, Brother Seely, pastor; Hope Chapel, Te- | 
cently organized, under Brother Bellamy ; Bloomingdale, Brother Spen-_ 
cer, pastor; as having received special tokens of Divine favor. An| 
unusually large anibee of additions by Baptism have been made to nearly 
all the Baptist Churches in the city during the past winter. The Holy| 
Spirit is still influencing the hearts of sinners among us. We are happy, 
to learn that revivals of religion are in progress in "several colleges and 
other institutions of learning. 


Deaths. 


N. D, Wright, Maryland, Otsego Co., N.Y., 
Nov. 10, aged 67. 

J. Scott, near Ghent, Ky., Nov. 12. 

J. Neale, Fauquier Co., Va., Jan. 12, aged 
76 


P. Thurston, New York City, Feb. 12, 
aged 79. 

B. Harvey, Frankfort, Herkimer Co., N. 
Y., March 18, aged 112. 

B. Chambers, Missionary of the Southern 
Domestic Board, West Union Associa- 
tion, S.C. 


Ordinations. 


W. H. Parmly, Clinton, La. April 19, 1846, 

Lawrence, Cypress Creek, Lafayette 
Co., Miss., Oct. 25. 

D. M. Smith, Nelson, N. Y., Nov. 19. 

G. Seymour, Norristown, Carrol Co., Ohio, 
Nov. 29. 

'R. Burton, Mount Zion, Lunenburg Co., 

. Va., Nov. 29. 

J. Chambers, McConnellsville, Ohio, Dec. 


23. 

-S. Besse, Lincoln, Me., Jan. 1. 

‘A. D. Low, Camden, Lorraine Co., Ohio, 
Jan, 6. 

L. Stone, Mead’s Creek, Steuben Co.N. Y. 
Jan. 6. 

‘H. Clark, Pleasant Valley, Fulton Co., 

er iy, Y.,04n. 27, 

‘A. Wells, Milo, Yates Co., N. Y., Feb. 1. 

'J. L. Trueman, Petersburg, Va., Feb. 11. 

J. Walton, and R. C. Nash, Jeffersonville, 
Ta., Feb. 11. 

1A, A, Sawin, Ticonderoga, N. Y., Feb. 25. 

T. H. Archibald, a graduate of the Insti- 
tution at New Hampton, asa Missionary 
to the West, Concord, N. H., March 3. 

J. Gardner, Chesterfield, Ct., March 2. 

J. Cook, Agawam, West Springfield, Mass. 
March —. 

J. V. E. Covey, Lebanon, Tenn., Mar. 7. 
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Churches constituted. 


Ricreall River, Oregon. 

Yamhili River, Oregon. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Dec. 

Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Dec. 17. 
Sparta, Caroline Co., Va., Dec. 23. 
Richmond, Washington Co., Ill., Dec. 27, 
Lexington, Oglethorpe Co., Ga., Jan. 9. 
Avoca, Steuben Co., N. Y., Jan. 13. 
Abingdon, Va., Jan. 16. 

Chelmsford, Mass., March 10. 


Dedications. 


Peoria, Ill., Oct. 

Spring Prairie, W. T., Oct. 

West Union, Ohio, Nov. 28. 

Carlton, Orleans Co., N. Y., Dec. 1. 

Hillsboro’, Ohio, Dec. 20. 

Bridgeport, Madison Co., N. Y., Dec. 31. 

Carlton Central, Orleans Co., N. Y., Jan. 1. 

Freedom, Cat. Co., N. Y., Feb. 4. 

Mechanicsburg, Champaigne Co., Ohio, 
Feb, 11. 

New Marlboro’, Mass., Feb. 24. 

Peekskill, N. Y., April 8. 


Mliscellaneous. 


At Leitmeritz the burgomaster Pichel, a cruel and deceitful man, seized 


in one night twenty-four respectable citizens, among whom was his own son- 
in-law, and threw them into a deep dungeon, near St. Michael’s gate. When 
they were half dead from cold and hunger, he, assisted by some of the impe- 
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RI 
rial officers, had them taken out, under a guard, and pronounced upon them | 


the sentence of death. They were then chained upon wagons, and con- 
veyed to the banks of the Elbe, to be thrown into the water. A multi-— 
tude of people assembled, with the wives and children of the prisoners, 
making great lamentation. The burgomaster’s daughter came also, she was 
his only child, and with clasped hands threw herself at his feet, interceding 
for the life of her husband. But the father, harder than a stone, said: 
*¢ Spare your tears, you know not what you desire. Cannot you have a 
more worthy husband than he?” Finding her father thus inexorable, she 
arose and said: ‘Father, you shall not give me in marriage again!” 
Smiting her breast, and tearing her hair, she followed her husband with 
the rest. When the martyrs had arrived at the bank of the Elbe, they 
were thrown from the wagons ; and, while the boats were preparing, they 
raised their voices, calling heaven and earth to witness that they were in- 
nocent ; then, bidding their wives, and children, and friends farewell, they 
exhorted them to constancy and zeal, and obedience to the word of God, 
rather than the commandments of men; finally they prayed for their ene= 
mies, and then commended their souls to God. Their hands being bound 
to their feet, they were conveyed in the boats to the middle of the river, and 
there thrown into the stream. The banks were lined with executioners, 
provided with pikes, who took care that none should escape ; for when 
any came floating near the shore, although half dead, they were stabbed and — 
forced back to the middle of the river. The burgomaster’s daughter, fix-_ 
ed her eyes upon her husband, sprang into the river, and embracing him, — 
strove hard to draw him from the water. But, asit was too deep for her 
to get a firm footing, and being unable to loosen his hands, they both 
sank. The following day they were found clasped in each other’s arms, - 
and were buried in one grave. This was done on the 30th of May, | 
1421.—Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia. 


a a a 
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PRAYING MACHINES. 


A traveller among the Calmuc Tartars, having observed small wooden | 
windmills fixed at the entrance of the huts, inquired for what purpose they | 
were put there, and was told that they were praying machines; on which 
the owner of the hut causes certain prayers to be written by the priests, | 
that they may be turned round by the wind, and he thereby be freed from 
the trouble of repeating them himself. The priests have likewise a very | 
commodious method of repeating their prayers: when they have a number 
of petitions to offer up for the people. For this purpose they make use of | 
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a cylindrical wooden box, into which they throw the written papers, and 
haying placed it quite perpendicular on a stick, they sit down beside it, 
pull it backwards and forwards with a string, gravely smoking their pipes 
while performing the ceremony ; for, according to their doctrine, to render 
prayer efficacious, it is only necessary that it be put in motion, and it 
isa matter of indifference whether this be done by means of the lips, or a 
windmill, or a cylindrical box. 


GOD I8 LOVE. 


God is love: all his perfections and procedures are but so many modi- 
fications of hislove. What is his omnipotence, but the arms of his love ? 
What his omniscience, but the medium through which he contemplates the 
objects of his love ? What his wisdom, but the scheme of his love ? What 
are the offers of the Gospel, but the invitations of his love? What are 
the threatenings of his law, but the warnings of his love? They are the 
hoarse voice of his love, saying, Man! do thyself no harm! They are 
as fences thrown around the pit of perdition, to prevent rash men from 
rushing into ruin! What was the incarnation of the Saviour, but the 
richest illustration of his love? What were the miracles of Christ, but 
the condescensions of his love ? What were the sighs of Christ, but the 
breath of his love? What were the prayers of Christ, but the pleadings of 
his love? What were the tears of Christ, but the dew-drops of his love ? 
What is this earth, but the theatre for the display of his love? What is 
heaven, but the Alps of his mercy, from whose summits his blessings, flow- 
ing down in a thousand streams, descend to water and refresh his church, 
situated at its base ° 

Reject not the Redeemer—bare your brow to the lightning ; open your 
‘bosom to the thunderbolt! but ok, do not increase the Divine displeasure 
‘nor augment the severity of your final doom by your patted rejections of 


Heaven’s best gift—Dr. Waugh. 


* 


_s“™ 


Notice.—We would remind our subscribers that their subscriptions are 
now due for the present year. Those out of the reach of the General 
Agents, will much oblige the Proprietor, by remitting the amount through 
the hands of the Postmaster, as soonas convenient. The law prohibits us 
from returning receipts. See 2d page of the cover. We return our 
hearty thanks to those who have promptly forwarded their subscrip- 
tions. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. DR. YATES, 


Leicester. 


POETRY. 


Poetry. 


—— 


From the (English) Baptist Magazine. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


Tus one by one they fade away, 

As stars decline before the day ; 

Nor, like those stars, again appear, 

To ornament their former sphere : 

But other climes or fields explore, 

And, pass’d from earth, return no more. 


So fled away from human eye, 

The accuser of idolatry ! 

No monument protects his dust, 

But angel bands fulfill their trust ; 

They watch the tombs of those who sleep 
In Christ, beneath the rolling deep. 


Blest saint! thy home is now with God ; 
Yet faithful hearts shall long record, 
Thy holy walk, thy constant aim, 

Thy patient toil, thine honored name ; 
Thy exile from thy native land, 

Thy labor on a foreign strand. 


Rest, saint ! thy fame shall long be dear ; 
Yet still more lasting will appear 

The scattered seed which God will own 
Which thou for many lands hast sown ; 
Seed which shall take immortal root, 
And yield in earth and heaven its fruit! 


A.C. 


YY 


[Mays 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. THOMAS BURCHELL, 


Bristol. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TO JAMAICA WEST INDIES. 


Patient and calm, in holiest garments drest, 
Depart, pure spirit, to thy home above, 

And feel the fullness of the perfect love, 

Whose distant beams thy darkest morning blest 
With heaven’s own light :—Yea, saith the Spirit, rest 
From all thy toils :—when o’er thy peaceful way 
The wild storm swept; and evil men arose 

And made thine altar and thine earth a prey 

To lawless riot: now no more thy foes 

Shall part the loving ones; thy works and theirs 
Are done: those works shall follow thee, and raise 
An undecaying monument of praise 

To Him, who left for thee those mansions fair, 
And whose enrapturing welcome meets thee there. 


Joun H. Cuzner. 
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Historical and Biographical. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE BAPTISTS.—No. VI. 


WE have now arrived at a very interesting period of the history of the 
Church ; a time when civil power and law were brought to bear upon the 
disciples of the Redeemer with greater severity, and in a more general 
manner than ever before ; when Pagan Rome, the conqueror of the world, 
with accumulated vengeance, endeavored to blot Christianity from the 
face of the earth. 

Here we must pause, and take a brief view of the power of Rome and 
other nations, and the aspect of their governments in reference to the 
bleeding cause of Jesus. It will be important also to speak of the reli- 
zious and philosophical sects, and the extreme corruption of the Jews, at 
Wii eventful period. 


When the Saviour took up his abode upon earth, and endured almost 
every kind of reproach; when he expired in agonies upon the cross ; 
ee the apostles and early disciples were shedding their blood as martyrs 
to the cause of Jesus; when the various persecutions were transpiring 
during the first century; the world was gazing and wondering at the tra- 
gical scenes which passed before her, and detesting those who dared to 
disregard her tyrannical authority. 

The Roman empire became the mistress of the world more than a cen- 
tury before the Christian era, having subdued, by her consular arms, 
nearly all Europe and Asia. The consuls carried their triumphant victo- 
ries into Africa, and Julius Cesar reached Britain with his conquests. 
Virtue, liberty, and ambition placed Rome upon the throne of the world ; 
but finally her virtue departed, and luxury, effeminacy, corruption, jea- 
lousy and faction, caused her ruin. Julius seized the reins of government, 
determined to be emperor, and was assassinated. At last, young Octavius, 
under the title of Augustus Czsar, filled the imperial chair of his uncle 
Julius. According to Orosius the temple of Janus was then shut for the 
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first time since it was built ;* the golden age of the world had arrived, and 
the storms of war and obteclgfon had been calmed into a long repose. 
The cause of this peace and rest for Christians is not known, AltHough it is 
supposed to have been connected in some way with the civil niger of the 
Jews, or with some danger which engrossed the public attention. Drs. 
Lardner and Benson ascribe it to the attempt of Caligula to place his own 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem. This excited consternation in the 
minds of the Jews, and took their thoughts from other things. 

During the peaceful reign of Augustus Cesar the Saviour appeared) 
At this time Rome, though she had been rent by internal divisions, still 
continued to hold under her sway the greater part of the world. Her 
remoter provinces she ruled by temporary governors and presidents sent 
from Rome; or permitted the people to live under (their own kings 
and laws, subject to the sovereign control of the principal government. 

The oriental nations were borne down by a stern despotism, which they 
seemed to bear with comparative patience on account of their effeminacy. 
The northern nations, in consequence of more energy of character, enjoyed 
a greater degree of liberty. All of these nations were grossly ignorant and 
superstitious. Each had a set of deities peculiar to itself.t The wiser 
heathen, at this time, had little confidence in their systems of idolatry, and 
often made them a subject of ridicule. Thus they seemed to be prepared, 
in a degree, for the Gospel of Christ. Many of the nations subdued by 
the Romans, adopted in part, or wholly, the religion of their conquerors. 
The Romans, as well as other nations in the East, believed that the world 
was divided into different provinces, and that each division was subject to 
its own peculiar and distinct set of deities ; hence one nation allowed another 
to worship unmolested its national gods. So the Romans gave the citizens 
full liberty to observe foreign religions in private; to dedicate temples and 
groves to those deities in whose worship there was no interference with 
the laws or public safety. But the public religions were not allowed to 
be multiplied or changed ; hence the opposition which the early Christians 
every where received in endeavoring to introduce a new public religion, 
and preach against those of the state. 

The most important religious systems, beyond the Roman empire, might 
be divided into two classes, the civil and military. The former were 
merely adapted to advance political objects, and secure the dignity and 
power of sovereigns, and to promote peace and morality. Such were those 
of India, Persia,and Egypt. The religions of the Goths, Celts, Britons, 
Germans, and pihor northern nations, were of the second class; suited to 
excite courage, fortitude, and contempt of death. The more intelligent 


SE ac 


* See Joh. Massoni Templum Jani, Christo nascente, reseratum.—Roter, 1706. 8vo, 
+ Athanasius, Oratio contra gentes, Opp. Tom. I. p. 25. P. E. Jablonsky, Pantheon 
Zgyptiorum, Francf. ad Viadr., 1750. 8vo., 
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heathen, who perceived the absurdity of these systems, either feared, or 
had not the power, or were not disposed, to attempt a reformation. Some 
endeavors were made by the Greeks and Romans ; but they were so full of 
wild speculations that they were not much better than the systems which 
they opposed. How necessary for divine inspiration to dispel the dark- 
ness of heathenism, even among the learned of those primitive times. 

Among the more enlightened nations, several systems of philosophy 
prevailed at the time when our Saviour appeared. There were two great 

classes that "were very numerous and powerful, viz.: the Grecian and 
Oriental ; under each of which there were many divisions and subdivisions. 
One sect of Grecian philosophers was that of the Epicureans. They were 
opposed to religion of any kind; and maintained that the world arose from 
chance, and that the gods cared not for man. They rejected the immor- 
tality of the soul, and maintained that men were to seek for sensual enjoy- 
ment as their highest happiness. Another class was the Academics, who 
believed it to be impossible to arrive at certain truth; were in doubt 
whether we should prefer virtue to vice; whether the soul were immortal, 
or even whether there were any gods. Under this class are to be placed 
the Stoics, Platonists, and Aristotelians. The Stoics believed God to bea 
corporeal being, so subject to fate that he could not bestow rewards and 
punishments, and that the soul of man will be annihilated at death. 

The Platonists maintained that an independent, powerful, and intelligent 
being governed the world, and taught men what to hope and fear after 
death ; but the writers of this sect were very obscure. They represented 
Deity as confined to one place; as destitute of some perfections, and as 
regulating the affairs of men by the instrumentality of good and evil demons. 
Plato was far before most ancient philosophers in wisdom, yet his system 
was very deficient, and had a tendency to lead those who embraced it into 
superstition. 

The god of Aristotle was happy in his own contemplation, and entirely 
regardless of human affairs, and not to be loved or feared by man. 

From these last three sects another was formed, and flourished, at the 
time of our Saviour, in Egypt, called the Eclectic Philosophy, embracing 
some of the doctrines of each. 

The Oriental philosophy was embraced by many of the Jews, Chaldeans, 
Syrians, Persians, and Egyptians. By those who spoke Greek, it was 
called (gnosis*), knowledge, or science ; i. e. the way to the knowledge of the 
true God, as was supposed. It is evident that the Jews and Greeks of 
Asia and Egypt,} imbibed considerable of the spirit of the learned around 
* wvOsois. 

t Dr. Mosheim supposes that both the Grecian and Oriental Philosophy are men- 


tioned and condemned by Paul; the former in Colos. ii. 8, and thelatter in 1 Tim. vi. 
20. But it is doubted by some. 


& 
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them, in a disposition to indulge the imagination, and endeavors to arrive | 
at truth by contemplation rather than reasoning. This spirit was apparent _ 

in the superstitious Braminic, Zoroastrian, and Sufi, or Persian systems and 
speculations. Instead of referring the origin of all things to an almighty, | 
infinite, and intellicent Spirit, they aititbuted it to generation, vegetation, 
emanation, attraction, or some natural cause. The Jews, and some of the 
early Christian sects, in the time of Christ, manifested the spirit of such 
philosophers, though they did not adopt the peculiar sentiments of the | 
Magi, or those of any other Eastern philosophers. This spirit was doubt- 
less the origin of the Kabbalistic system adopted by the Jews, which | 
seems to have been the Oriental Philosophy accommodated to the Jewish 
religion. The same spirit was doubtless the origin of the Gnosticism | 
which flourished in the second century, and was so injurious to true piety. | 
The most numerous and powerful of the Jewish sects in the time of Christ, 
were the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. There is no evidence that | 
any sects existed among the Jews previously to the Babylonish captivity. 
Instead of attending to those philosophical studies which occupied the | 
learned of other nations, they studied their Jaws, and the ceremonies of | 
their religion. They preferred the temple of God and the houses of the | 
prophets to the schools of philosophers. It was not until near the time of 
the Maccabeean princes (about 165 3.c.*) that the learned among the) 
Jews, in imitation of the Grecian philosophers, became divided in their | 
opinions, and formed the three distinguished sects mentioned above. 
The word Pharisee is derived from the Hebrew ws (paurash) mean- | 


ing to divide, to separate. They took this name, because they professed | 
to be separated from the customs of the world and devoted to the study of 
the law. They imagined that they were special favorites of Heaven, and | 
looked with contempt upon others. They ascribed all things to fate, yet 
not in such a manner as to take away absolutely the free-will of man. | 
They believed in the existence of angels, spirits, and in the resurrection of 
the dead ;} but maintained the Pythagorean notion of the transmigration of | 
souls.{ They believed that God was under obligations to save them in 
consequence of the merits of Abraham, their progenitor, and by reason of 
their careful observance of circumcision and various other religious rites. 
They misinterpreted the laws of Moses, and made them favor their own | 
corrupt system ; esteemed wealth and temporal happiness as the highest| 


* Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. xiii. c. 5. § 9,) refers to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes as distinct sects in the time of Jonathan, (B.c. 144-139,) and they must have 
been already in existence some length of time. Calmet thinks that their origin cannot i 
be carried farther back than B. c. 184, ; 

{ Acts xxiii, 8. } Matt. xvi. 14. See references to the doctrine in Luke ix. 19. | 
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good; were the slaves of appetite and passion ; were proud and avaricious, 
if we except a few such persons as Nicodemus and Gamaliel, who seem to 
have been upright men, As we should anticipate, this sect persecuted the 
humble followers of Christ wherever they found them, and even the 
Saviour did not escape their malicious cruelties. é 

The Sadducees derived their name from their founder, Sadok, or Zadok, 
the disciple and successor of Antigonus Socheus, who lived, according to 
Prideaux, 263 years z.c. They believed that there will be no resurrec- 
tion; that there are no angels, nor spirits,* and that man acts with perfect 
freedom. They were not as numerous as the Pharisees; but many of 
them were persons of the highest distinction: some being high- 
priests. 

The Essenes probably originated in Egypt, whither Jewish refugees had 
fled, after the murder of Gedaliah, and were compelled to lead a recluse 
life, in consequence of the captivity of the greater part of their number. 
It is not certain, though probable, that this was their origin. There were 
two classes :—Those belonging to one, mingled in society; some of them 
married, and all engaged in innocent occupations. These were called 
practical Essenes. Those belonging to the other class were contempla- 
tive Essenes, sometimes called Therapeute ( Therapeutait) , attendants, phy- 
sicians, because they healed the diseases of the soul. They lived in retired 
places, and gave themselves up to meditation. Both classes were abste- 
mious and exemplary in their conduct. They believed in the existence of 
angels, the immortality of the soul, though they denied the resurrection of 
the body. They advocated the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and that of fatality. Itis supposed that our Saviour refers to this 
class in Matt. xix. 12, and Paul in Colos. ii. 18, 23. 

The Scribes belonged mostly to the Pharisees, and did not form a dis- 
tinct sect of themselves. At first they were employed in transcribing the 
law ; but afterwards became teachers of the same. 

The Lawyers (nomikoi§) were merely teachers of the law, and did not 
differ from the Scribes. || 

The Samaritans, mentioned in the New Testament, seem to have 
originated from an intermixture of the ten tribes with Gentile nations. 
When large numbers of Samaritans were carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians, Shalmanezer, the king, sent persons from different nations to 
form colonies in Samaria ; they mingled with the remaining Samaritans, 

* See Matt. xxii. 23. Acts xxili. 8. 

+ See Acts v.17; xxill.6. Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib, 13. c. 10. §§ 6, 7. 

{ Osgumevras. § vopuuxor. 


|| Matthew calls the same person a lawyer (Matt. xxii. 35,) whom Mark terms a 
Scribe, (Mark xii, 28.) 
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and formed one people.* They are usually considered as a Jewish sect, 
They rejected all the sacred books of the Jews excepting the Pentateuch ; 
and the greatest hatred existed between them and the Jews. In the time 
of our Saviour they still thought that Mount Gerizim was the most suita- 
ble place for national worship.t| They expected the Messiah, and when 
he came many of them became his disciples.[ They have maintained their 
existence as a sect until the present time. . 

The Herodians were rather a political than a religious sect. They 
were willing to submit to the authority of the Romans, and as a matter of 
policy adopted many of their heathen practices. 

The Galileans were a political sect, who originated from the Pharisees, 
A.p.12. They were followers of Judas, a Galilean, who exhorted the 
people to throw off the Roman yoke. Paul and Peter refer to this sect in 
their epistles. The Zealots seem to have been followers of this Judas, 
The Sicarii, mentioned in Acts xxi. 38, were assassins. 

All of these sects were advocating the peculiar doctrines of their creed, 
and violently resisting every opposing influence. The principles which 
our Saviour taught were so much more pure, benevolent, and holy than 
theirs; and his denunciations of their selfishness, pride, and superstition, 
were so severe, that the most inveterate hatred was cherished against him 
and his meek'disciples. The leaders of these sects were his most unre= 
lenting persecutors, and did not hesitate even to take his life. 


THE LAST OF THE -BARDS AND THE KINGS OF WALES. 


BY REV. JOHN DOWLING, D.D. 


[The following article has been prepared by the author for our columns from 
notes of an anniversary lecture recently delivered by him before the “ Welsh Liter- 
ary Society,” of this city —Ep. ] 


For the long period of thirteen centuries from the invasion of Britain 
by Julius Cesar, the men of Cambria, secure in their mountain homes, 
preserved a rude independence, and acknowledged the authority only of 
their native princes and chieftains. While the rest of the island sub- 
mitted, in succession, to the government and the language of the Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, these hardy and brave sons of the moun- 
tains, though often divided into rival factions and clans, turning their 
hands against each other, yet gloried in the fact that they acknowledged 
no man as sovereign or chief, who was not born amid their native hills ; 


* 2 Kings xvii. 24. _ fT John iv. 20, 21, t Acts viii. 1; ix. 315; xv. 3. 
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ind they enshrined in the poems of their bards that ancient tongue, which 
echoed the valiant deeds of their ancestors ere Julius Cesar had set foot 
on the island. 

The influence which their patriotic bards exerted, in inspiring these 
itruggles for freedom and independence, was all-pervading and all-powerful ; 
wd their wild and stirring strains formed a vehicle for handing down from 
ige to age, the valiant exploits of Arthur, Roderick, or of Griffith—and 
hus provoking their descendants to emulate, in deeds of noble daring, 
hese heroes of their race. 

Yet it would be unjust to the memory of these ancient sons of song, 
‘ver the most intelligent of the Cambro-Britons, to suppose that the in- 
)piration of their muse was confined to the camp or to the field ; they 
vultivated in their songs the arts of peace, with equal, if not greater ardor, 
han the arts of war. Often have I coveted the privilege of studying 
n the tongue spoken by the people of my native land 2,000 vears ago, 
he wild and beautiful effusions of Cambria’s bards. The few translated 
pecimens which have fallen under my observation, have convinced me 
hat many of them will not yield in beauty of sentiment, or splendor of 
voetic imagery, to the most renowned productions of the ancient or 
nodern muse. 

Where can we find more accurate and beautiful descriptions of true 
‘enius and song, than in some of those singular compositions of the Welsh 
ards—the triads of song? Take the following as specimens. In 
escribing the three primary requisites of poetic genius, says one of these 
vriters : “ They are an eye that sees nature, a heart that feels nature, and 
oldness that dares follow nature.” 


“ The three indispensables of genius: understanding, feeling and perseverance, 
“The three supports of genius: strong mental endowment, memory, learning. 
“The three things that improve genius: proper exertion, frequent exertion, and 
uccessful exertion. 
“The three things that will ensure success: appropriate effort, dexterous effort, 
ud extraordinary effort. 

“The three foundations of judgment. bold design, frequent practice, and fre- 
‘uent mistakes. 
|“ The three foundations of learning : seeing much, suffering much, and studying 
auch. 
“ "The three embellishments of song: fine invention, a happy subject, and mas- 
erly composition. . 
_ “The three diversities of song: diversity of subject, diversity of language, and 
iversity of versification. 
| “The three sweets of song: facility of comprehension, sprightliness of language, 
nd sweetly-soothing thoughts. 
“The three intentions of song: to improye the understanding, to improve the 
teart, and to soothe the mind. 
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“'The three aptnesses of song: apt language, apt thinking, and apt order in ~ 
composition. . Y 
“The three essential qualities of a Port: genius, knowledge, and impulse.” 


And where can we find illustrations of the embellishments and the 
sweets of song as thus described, more striking than in many of the produc- 
tions of Cambria’s bards? What more wildly mournful and soothingly pa- 
thetic, than the beautiful and touching lament of Llewellyn’s aged bard, _ 
Gryffith, for the death of the last and the greatest of Cambria’s kings. A. 
translation of this dirge has been given by Thomas Roscoe, which I would — 
here cite in illustration of my remarks, were it not that I have reserved 
it for a subsequent part of my lecture. 

The magic influence of the ancient bards, if not their very existence, 
terminated with the conquest of Cambria, and the loss of its indepen- 
dence under the English king, Edward I. | 

Some antiquarians have attempted to clear the memory of the conqueror 
of Wales from the charge of adding to the murder of her prince, the 
extermination of her bards. Hume, however, relates the disgraceful fact | 
in the following words: ‘‘ The King, sensible that nothing kept alive the © 
ideas of military valor and of ancient glory so much as the traditional — 
poetry of the people, who, assisted by the power of music and the jollity 
of festivals, made deep impressions on the minds of the youth, gathered 
together all the Welsh bards, and from a barbarous, though not absurd 
policy, ordered them to be put to death.” 

Whether true or not, the tradition has furnished the materials for one 
of the beautiful odes of the poet Gray, which was prefaced by the author 
with the following argument : 


“The army of Edward I., as they march through a deep valley, are suddenly 
stopped by the appearance of a venerable figure seated on the summit of an inac- 
cessible rock, who, with a voice more than human, reproaches the King with all I 
the misery and desolation which he has brought upon his country; foretells the | 
misfortunes of the Norman race, and with prophetic spirit declares, that all his 
cruelty shall never extinguish the noble ardor of poetic genius on this island; and 
that men shall never be wanting to celebrate true virtue and valor, in immortal 
strains; to expose vice and infamous pleasure, and boldly censure tyranny and — 
oppression. His song ended, he precipitates himself from the mountain, and is 
swallowed up by the river that rolls at its foot.” 


The second stanza of the ode commences— 


“On a rock whose lofty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in a sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eye the poet stood.” 
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And a recent traveller in North Wales, describing a visit to Conway, 
says, that the lines of Gray have so impressed the inhabitants of the 
place, who have read them, that ingenuity has been greatly taxed to dis- 
cover and to fix onthe exact spot whence the venerable bard plunged 
from the mountain’s height into the roaring tide.* 

The idea seized by the poet was a grand one. Scarcely anything can 
be conceived of, more inspiring than the venerable bard with his white 
hair and beard streaming in the wind “like a meteor to the troubled air ;”’ 
now denouncing vengeance on the “ruthless king,” and then, e’er plung- 
ing in the deep to join the race of his slaughtered brother bards, giving 
utterance to a touching lament over their death. 


** Hark, how each giant oak and desert-cave 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 
O’er thee, O king! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe. 
Vocal no more since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 


Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hushed the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain, 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 
On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 
Smeared with gore and ghastly pale ; 
Far, far aloof, the affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art— 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries. 
No more I weep. ‘They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliffs a grisly band, 
I see them sit—they linger yet— 
Avengers of their native land: 
With me, in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave, with bloody hands, the tissue of thy line.” 


If doubts have been expressed relative to the historical accuracy of 
the cruel tradition upon which the poem of Gray is founded, yet none can 
be entertained relative to the cruelty and tyranny of Edward Plantagenet, 
by whom Wales was deprived of the last of her kings. In the words of 


* Miss Costello’s Picturesque Tour in North Wales. London. p. 51. 
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Roscoe :* ‘ History has recorded few events more replete with pathetic | 
interest than the fate of the last of the Llewellyns, justly entitled ‘‘ the” 
Great,”’ for at the moment he fell, a victim to treachery, he left his country j 
in battle array, upon the side of her majestic Snowdon, and her fall as 
rapidly followed upon his own. * * *  Strenuously as his royal prede- 
cessors had asserted the independence of his unhappy country, no one 
seems to have combined so many noble and amiable qualities with so much 
martial skill and energy, or to have been equally admired and beloved.” 

It was in the fine old castle of Hawarden, in Flintshire, now a venera-" 
ble ruin, that Llewellyn, the hero of Wales, signed a treaty with the 
famous Montford, Earl of Leicester, and brother-in-law of the king, Henry | 
Ill. of England, who had revolted against his sovereign, and whose suc- 
cess was so great that at one time he held in captivity both King Henry 
himself, and his son, Prince Edward, afterward the victorious conqueror 
of Wales. 

Probably it was in Hawarden castle that Llewellyn first saw the infant 
beauty of Eleonore, the daughter of Montford, who was destined, alter years 
of separation and misfortune, to become his bride. . Prince Edward was — 
then the prisoner of the father of the beautiful Eleonore ; he probably 
heard from his prison the promise of Montford to the Welsh prince, that 
when more matured, she should become his bride, and there resolved, if 
possible, to take his revenge by preventing, orat least retarding, the fulfill- 
ment of that promise. 

It was with feelings of poignant sorrow that Llewellyn saw his affianced 
bride depart for France, whither she was sent by her father for the com- © 
pletion of her education; and there is reason to believe that the sorrow of 
the prince was shared by the fair Eleonore, who, young as she was, had 
received impressions from the amiable qualities of the prince, such as 
neither time nor distance could efface. 

In a few years, the tide of affairs had changed: Montford had been van- 
guished, and was dead ; Edward, no longer a captive, had succeeded to 
the throne of England, and his victorious banners waved over almost every 
fortress and city of Wales, except ‘the wild and barren region of Snowdon, | 
the last refuge and hope of the brave.” Yet the adherents of the house — 
of Leicester, the father of Eleonore, were still powerful, and Llewellyn 
ventured to demand of the French king his affianced bride, the daughter 
of the late Earl of Leicester. 

Eleonore had become the pride and ornament of the French court; 
splendid offers of the high-born and the powerful had been made to tempt 
her to forsake the hero of Wales—for she was niece to King Henry III., 


* Wanderings in North Wales, chapter ii. 
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und.cousin to the warlike Edward. These offers had been in vain. Her 
1eart remained true to Llewellyn, even in adversity, and King Philip of 
france granted the request of the Welsh prince, and in the year 1276 
lispatched her, attended by her brother, a clergyman, for the coast of Wales. 
Llewellyn was expecting, with all the earnestness of a fond lover, the 
trival of the beautiful Eleonore, when his hopes were dashed by the 
mainful intelligence that the vessel had been captured by four ships 
rom Bristol, and that his expected bride was a captive in the court of 
ting Edward, his mortal foe, where she was detained in honorable attend- 
nce upon the queen. 

The Welsh prince offered an immense sum for the ransom of his bride ; 
ut his offer was rejected with coolness and contempt. He then, in the 
iadness of grief and despair, flew to arms, and spread deyastation and 
ror throughout the English borders, but with no better success. He 
‘as summoned to appear before the haughty Edward, as the vassal of the 
nglish king, but refused this act of submission. Subdued, at length, by 
1¢ resistless arms of Edward, surrounded on all sides with his country- 
1en perishing by famine around him, he was compelled to throw himself 
pon the mercy of his enemy. , 
‘Llewellyn was commanded to attend the conqueror to London, that he 
ight there do homage for his dominions, as an acknowledged vassal of 
ngland, before the assembled nobles of the land. At the court of 
dward, the Welsh prince beheld once more the lady of his love, and the 
osciousness of still possessing the affections of Eleonore, of which he 
id proof sufficient, and the hope of taking her back with him as his 
ide, induced him to enter into a contract. to appear twice every year 
fore the English Parliament ; and having made these submissions, the 
arriage of Llewellyn and the daughter of Montford, at length was cele- 
ated, and King Edward triumphed in his successful stratagem. 

‘“ Por a time, the married pair lived only for happiness, and the murmurs 
: Llewellyn’s subjects were scarcely heeded. Whenever Hdward’s 
gressions and oppressions roused her husband to resistance, Eleonore’s 
ce was raised to obtain peace, and more than once she succeeded.” 
at the doom of Wales was spoken, and the destiny of her long line Of 
inces was almost accomplished. After alittle more than two years of bliss- 
dreaming, the only barrier between the foes was removed, in the death 
| Eleonore in giving birth to a daughter. 

‘It was not long after this mournful event, before the Welsh, goaded to 
sistance by the oppressions of Edward, again raised the standard of war ; 
dit was now the evident determination of the English king to annex 
i: to his owa crown, and to exterminate the race of her ancient 
inces. 
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It was in the month of November, 1282, that Edward encamped with 
his army on the plains at the foot of Snowdon, and fierce and bloody con= 
flicts ensued between the armies of Edward ind the noble bands that were 
fighting for liberty and national existence, under Llewellyn and his brother 
Dare d. But the days of the valiant Llewellyn were numbered. The circum- 
stances of his death were these: With the hardy design of recruiting his 
army by carrying the war into South Wales, Llewellyn left his brother in 
possession of the Snowdonian camp and passes; by a night-march, he 
eludedthe enemy, reached the South, overran the territories of Cardigan and 
Strath Towi, and arrived, by rapid marches, inthe Cantreo of Buelt. Havy- 
ing posted his main army on a mountain near the Wye, on the borders of 
Brecknock and Radnor-shires, he placed a body of troops at Pont 
Orewyn—the bridge which commanded the passage of that river—and 
proceeded into the allay, attended only by his squire, to meet the long 
with whom he had entered into secret correspondence. i 
The unfortunate Llewellyn was evidently the victim of treachery. 1d 
formation of his movements had been conveyed to the English, probably 
by those very noblemen whom he came there to meet; and Edward’s: 
general, Mortimer, had followed hard upon his steps. While waiting 
in the valley the tardy coming of these lords, a great clamor was heard: 
at the bridge. ‘* Are our paliians in possession of the bridge ??’ said, 
Llewellyn to his squire. An answer in the affirmative was given, 
“ Then,” replied he, “I will not stir from this spot, though the whole 
army of England were on the other side.” x 
While the unfortunate Welsh prince was yet speaking, however, the 
grove was surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, and the lances of the 
English oleamed through the trees. Escape was impossible; Llewellyn 
was unarmed and incapable of defence ; and Adam de Francton, a soldier) 
of the enemy, ignorant of his rank, and supposing him to be one of the 
Welsh fugitives, plunged his spear into his body. | 
Thus tragically ended the career of the last of the Welsh princes. * 
A barbarous pageant in the city of London, was the closing scene of this: 
tragedy. The heads of Llewellyn and his brother Davyd were borne in 


procession through the streets; and in allusion to a prophecy of the 
ancient bard Merlin, that a Welsh prince should ride through London 
crowned, these bloody trophies were decorated, in derision, with diadems 
of ivy and of silver, and fixed upon the gates of London. The king rode in 
triumph in this procession, carrying in great state a piece of the true cross 
and the crown of King Arthur, reputed relics which had been found on 
the person of Davyd, which, adorned with precious stones, he placed 
with his own hands on the high altar of Westminster Abbey. | 

Thus was the very temple of God desecrated by the step of the 
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destroyer of Welsh independence, while his hands were yet recking with 
ithe blood of the last of her princes, and the very altars of the Prince of Peace 
polluted by the trophies of one of the most barbarous acts that ever dis- 
graced the annals of England. } 

Shocked and: horrified as were the people of Wales at this barbarous 
‘reatment of the last and most beloved of a noble race of princes, they 
jWere in no condition to resist the will of the conqueror. The expedient 
which he devised to entrap to a compliance with his will the sturdy 
‘Welsh barons, who vowed that they would yield obedience to none but a 
ative prince, is well known. In the following year, after the death of 
\Llewellyn, he visited Wales, and summoned the barons and nobles to meet 
nim at Rhuddlan castle, to consult upon the interests of the country. After 
putting the people of Rhuddlan into a good humor by making their town 
n free borough, he proclaimed his determination of listening to their re- 
peated desire of having a native prince to govern them; one whose life 
nad been most exemplary; to whom crime or falsehood was unknown ; 
who was born in Wales, and who had never left it, and who could not 
speak a word of English. The announcement was received with shouts 
pf joy, and the barons promised obedience to such a prince as King 
idward had described. Their joy, however, was soon changed into dis- 
»ppointment and grief, when the king informed them that the prince he 
aad described was his infant son, the unfortunate Edward of Caernarvon. 
de had a few months before, in the depth of winter, hurried his queen, 
fleanor, when near her confinement, to Caernarvon castle, that her off- 
(pring might thus first see the light in the very heart of Wales. And thus 
nis infant of a few days old was the promised native prince, who truly 
's his father described, had never spoken a falsehood, was born in Wales 
ind had never left it, and could not speak a word of English! It was not. 
wowever, till the year 1300, when Edward of Caernarvon was sixteen years 
old, that the barons yielded a reluctant consent to his claims as their 
orince. In 1307, he succeeded to the throne of England; and thus the 
wo kingdoms of England and Wales were effectually united, and have 
tver since continued under one crown. 

But [ alluded, when speaking of the bards of Wales, to the mournful 
irge of the aged bard Gryffith, for the death of Llewellyn, which ex- 
wresses, in beautiful and pathetic language, the grief of the people for the 
oss of the last and greatest of their princes. With the following transla- 
ion of this dirge, by Roscoe, I shall close this historical glance at the 
‘ards and the princes of Wales: 


“On every wind, o’er hill and glen, come sounds of woe and wailing, 
As erst on Camlan’s plains were heard,—of Britain’s glory failing,— 
And tears from every eye are poured, free as her mountain springs, 
While Cambria’s dying bard thus mourns her lord, her last of kings. 
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Llewellyn! oh! the loss of thee,—it is the loss of all,— ’ 
Fallen !—and horror chills my blood—I see my country fall. 
Break heart! ere thoughts of my loved lord, and of his generous soul, 
To madness goad my burning brain, nor hear his death-knell toll. 
See the majestic forests bow! with thee, all nature bled ; 
The ocean heaved his oozy depths, the sun glared strange and red ; ‘ 
From out their spheres did planets start—to us the day is doom, 
And night, amidst these woods and wilds, enshrouds our living tomb. 
Freedom and song alike expire—would ’twere the end of all; 
But vainly on a world of crime, the wrath of Heaven I call. 
There is no green spot in the waste, our anguished thoughts to rest ; 
No spot amidst our mountain homes, but foeman’s foot hath prest. 
Most wretched men, where shall ye flee to lay the wearied head ? 
Where fate—swift fate, pursueth not—the sword and famine dread ; 
Proud Edward’s wrath—and worse than wrath—the bondage of his will, 
That tramples on your spirits bowed—till vengeance hath its fill.” 
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Essavs, Moctrinal and Practical. ‘| 


THE PURITANS. 


[Roger Williams, and other Puritans, have been so unmercifully assailed of late, _ 
we think that our readers will be pleased with the following article, by a contri- _ 
butor, in addition to the one in our last No.—Ep.] 


Tue reviewer of Coit in the Biblical Repository for April, 1846, has al- 
lowed himself to be betrayed into as great severity as he charges upon — 
Mr. C. Kt 

He speaks freely of “‘ assertions false as calumnious,”’ of “‘ perversions so 
palpable, that we are forbidden to attribute them to ignorance,” ‘‘ assertions — 
outrageous,” “‘ falsehoods and calumnies,”? “ foolish falsehoods,” ‘ villain=_ 
ous insinuations.”’ in 

The design of this review will be much countervailed by this undue as- 
perity, this dealing in “vinegar,” this free use of carnal weapons, the 
bludgeon and the battle-axe. If Dr. C.’s book deserved no milder treat- ’ 
ment, the Gospel requires more apparent charity, and ‘‘ meeker methods 
of instructing those who oppose themselves to the truth.” 

We earnestly hope that all these histories of the past will moderate the 
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boasting of sects in their ecclesiastical genealogy, their peculiar relation- 
ship to Abraham, and the imaginary grace and honor of peculiar descent 
and succession. 

Illustrious blood can never ennoble the base deeds of men, nor distin- 
guished genealogy impart divine authority to unscriptural institutions. 
Fewer controversies about the faith of ancestors, and more prayerful in- 
quiries into the scriptural authority of our own belief and practice, would 
aid the triumph of truth, and appease the bitterness of sectarian prejudice. 
Romanists may continue to boast of antiquity and succession ; Protestants 
should glory only in a present conformity to the word of God. 

Though we sympathize to a great extent in the strictures upon Dr. C.’s 
book, we are pained to trace in them evidences of the prejudice and par- 
tiality of partisan writers. 

The reviewer does not see that he vindicates the severities prac- 
tised by the Puritans toward the Quakers and Roger Williams, upon the 
same grounds that the Episcopalians vindicate their treatment of the 
Puritans. We say nothing of the instances of extreme fanaticism among 
the Quakers, and nameless unassociated individuals, but of the policy 
pursued against them, and also against Williams. 

The writer palliates or vindicates these persecutions by citing from 
proceedings reports and acts of the persecutors themselves. He should 
remember that the proceedings against the Puritans are palliated and 
excused in like manner by all the writings of the persecuting church 
party, while very different accounts came from the suffering minority in 
either case. 

Roger Williams was banished for contempt of courts and magistrates, 
and for disturbing the public peace. But no acts are there pointed out, 
except what legitimately grow out of asserting the liberty and rights of 
conscience. ll collisions with the politico-religious government of the 

| Puritans arose from their attempts to impose restrictions upon the rights of 
conscience, prevent the freedom of worship, and force conformity. And 
because he would not yield these sacred rights to an intolerant and perse- 
cuting majority, and for that cause alone, so far as they have shown, or 
can show, he is aspersed by Puritan writers as “a disturbant and offensive | | 
man,” assailing the Constitution,” “‘ prosecuting a systematic attempt to 
overthrow the whole fabric of government,” “ defaming the magistrates, 
and hindering the administration of justice,” “ sowing discord, and stirring 
| up strife.” 
_ Serious charges these to be received upon the mere vague assertions of 
_ the persecutors themselves, made too on purpose to vindicate themselves, 
_ especially whenit is evident, that the known views and policy of the Puritans 
\ at that time, now enforced in any country, in New England or Christendom, 
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would produce the same disturbances. It is always rebellion in the eyes 
of despotism and intolerance to refuse chains and conformity. 

The tirades of Puritan apologists against Williams, aspersing his charac- 
ter and blackening his memory, are but counterparts of Coit’s book against 
the Puritans, whose prejudice and unfairness are so palpable to his equally 

unfair reviewer, who has fallen so deplorably under the ancient prejudice, 
shal “no good thing can come out of Nazareth.”? It would seem that a 
moderate share of charity would have led him, in the enumeration of 
his alleged faults, to make for Williams the apology he urges for the 
Puritans: “The great discoverer of the law of attraction remained 
ignorant of many of its applications, with which every schoolboy is 
familiar. Shall pretenders to philosophy now revile him for his ig- 
norance? With the same justice are the Puritans reviled for their 
ignorance of some applications of the glorious doctrine of toleration.” 
Why could he not extend to Roger Williams the advantage of this chari- 
table illustration? We fear he bears no very kind regards towards him, 
or those who held the principles of his confession. 

The Puritans did not persecute Roger Williams to restrict liberty of con- 
science and its rights, but to repress sedition, &e. With the same plausi- 
bility the churchmen of Laud’s time did not persecute the Puritans for 
conscience sake, but to save the country from the insurrectionary and 
revolutionary tendencies of dissent and radicalism. And with the same 
plausibility, Romanists have ever averred they have never persecuted for 
conscience sake, but have only resorted to such measures as were neces- 
sary to avert innovation and revolution, and preserve the established and 
divine order of things. 

As an English monarch said of the inconsistency of his clergy, so we 
declare of the reviewer in question, when attacking the Baptists he reasons 
like a Papist ; when attacking episcopacy, he reasons like a Baptist. The 
Baptists look upon Roger Williams just as the reviewer does upon the 
Puritans, in his views of the liberty of conscience and the voluntary char- 
acter of Christianity, but not free from faults, that may be traced and 
censured by narrow and bigoted minds, that cannot appreciate the great 
principles by which he wasgoverned. 

We may not expect justice to the memory of Roger Williams from his 
persecutors, or their ecclesiastical descendants ; but historians having ec- 
clesiastical affinities with neither party, present him before the ae a 
a different light from the revie:ver. 

Bancroft, vol. 1. pp. 367-377, and vol. ii. pp. 66-67, fully refutes all the 
calumnious charges against Williams by his enemies, and I am sorry to say 
with so much unfairness reiterated by the reviewer. I will make a few 
extracts ; 
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‘‘ Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than 
the use he made of his acquisition of territory. . He reserved to himself not 
one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, more than he granted to 
servants and strangers. He gave away his lands, and other estates, until 
he gave away all. He chose to found a commonwealth in the unmixed 
forms of pure democracy—where the will of the majority should govern 
the state, yet only in civil matters. God alone was respected as the ruler 
of the conscience. The same scrupulous respect for the rights of others 
which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience, had made him also 
the champion of the Indians, the guardian of their rights, and their unflinch- 
ing advocate and protector whenever Europeans attempted an invasion of 
their soil. 

‘“‘ There appeared in its midst (Mass. Colony) one of those clear minds 
which sometimes bless the world by their power of receiving moral truth 
in its purest light. It was Roger Williams. He announced his discovery 
under the simple proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil 
magistrate should restrain crime, but never violate the freedom of the 
soul. The doctrine contained within itself an entire reformation of theo- 
logical jurisprudence. Williams would hold no communion with intoler- 
ance ; for he said, ‘ The doctrine of persecution for cause of conscience is 
most evidently and lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ Jesus.’ 

“*’Thus, when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe in the impla- 
cable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding with the anger of 
vengeful factions ; when France was to go through the fearful struggle with 
bigotry ; when England was gasping under the despotism of intolerance ; 
almost half a century before William Penn became an American proprie- 
tary ; and two years before Descartes founded modern philosophy on the 
method of reflection, Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
lectual liberty! He was the first person in modern Christendom to assert 
in its plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of 
opinions before the law; and in its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, 
the precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor. 

‘ {t is the custom of mankind to award high honors to the successful in- 
quirer into knowledge. We praise the man who first analyzed the air, or 
resolved water into its elements, or drew the lightning from the clouds, 
even though the discoveries may have been as much the fruits of time as 
of genius. A moral principle has a much wider and nearer influence on 
human happiness; nor can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit 
to society than that which establishes a perpetual religious peace, and 
spreads tranquillity through every community, and every bosom. If Co- 
pernicus is held in perpetual reverence because on his death-bed he pub- 
lished to the world that the sun is the centre of our system; if the name 
of Kepler is preserved in the annals of human excellence, for his sagacity 
in detecting the laws of the planetary motion; ifthe genius of Newton has 
been almost adored for dissecting a ray of light, and weighing heavenly 
bodies as in a balance; let there be for the name of Roger Williams at 
least some humble place among those who have advanced moral science, 
and made themselves the benefactors of mankind.” 


Such are the views men who have no party to defend are taking of the 
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memorable, the immortal Roger Williams. His character and deeds are 
becoming better known, And those who causelessly seek 1o detract from 
his reputation, will only thereby make known the narrowness and the 


meanness of their sectarian prejudices. E. 


DIDI I —m—aq—p®” res se ES OOS 


THE CONSERVATIVE TENDENCY OF BAPTIST SENTIMENTS CON- 
SIDERED AS A RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 


We would remark that there is but one true and perfect moral or reli- 
gious system, and that is contained in the sacred volume. ‘There have 
been various creeds formed by men, derived professedly from Jesus. All 
of them are, no doubt, more or less erroneous. The Baptist creed, we 
think, can be proved to approach nearer to the perfect one than that of 
any other denomination. It may not be uninteresting to take a general 
view of the tendency of different creeds, and especially our own. Every 
one which has been formed, since the days of Christ, has had a definite 
and distinct character by which its efficiency and real worth have been 
estimated. Still it must be fully developed before it could be itself. For 
its full maturity it must have time, and much care and toil must be 
bestowed upon it. The great reformer was not Luther when kissing the 
stone steps of St. Peter’s, or begging his bread from door to door while an 
inmate of the cloister of the Augustines, at Erfurth. He was not Luther 
himself until all of those faculties which so strongly characterized him in 
youth were fully developed. We often invent systems in which we may 
have the most implicit confidence, but when they have become themselves 
by full development, we abandon them as inexpedient and injurious. The 
opposite is equally true. A plan or scheme may be introduced, which, 
from the peculiar state of the times, may secure little confidence or 
awaken little interest, but, as it advances towards maturity, its real worth 
begins to be seen, so that when it is fully developed; it is adopted by 
universal acclamation. 

We have not room in this article to consider at length how nearly 
our creed resembles that of the apostles. We will, however, present a 
few points of resemblance. 

The strict independence of our ecclesiastical government is peculiarly 
adapted to guard against numerous evils, as well as secure many positive 
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blessings. ‘The tendency of the present and every past age, is and ever 
has been to centralization in ecclesiastical government. ‘This, at the pre- 
sent day, is owing, at least in a large degree, to the almost universal 
desire to give dignity, regularity and stability to public religious affairs, 
There is something exceedingly imposing in an extensive, well-regulated 
organization, which is wonderfully popular with all those, whose minds are 
tinctured with mystical transcendentalism. Besides, it is far easier to 
merge our individual responsibility with that of the mass, and glide 
smoothly along the ever-running current, than to maintain alone an up- 
right and consistent course, while making progress in the truth. The eyils 
of these ecclesiastical monarchies, toward which we perceive that the age 
is tending, are almost of an unlimited extent. When once the system is 
matured, as is the case with the spiritual and temporal interests of the 
Romish Church, individual members are invariably brought under the 
careful supervision but oppressive control of their leaders. Thus, all hope 
of improvement in virtue or intelligence is entirely at an end. What is 
better calculated to check this passion for spiritual despotism than the ex- 
istence of a people maintaining the great principles of the Gospel by a” 
simple and strict independence? Here is an ocular demonstration of the 
absolute falsehood of the idea so long entertained, that the Universal Ca- 
tholic Church can maintain these principles in their purity. Baptists glory 
in the independence of their churches. Even their very existence depends 
upon the maintenance of this principle. In this particular they are the 
living illustration of the truth, that the Gospel needs no pomp, parade, or 
ceremony, to extend its purity and glad tidings through the world. The 
influence of the Baptist Church alone is able to disarm every ecclesiastical 
tyrant of allcourage and hope. Once place the leading and directing influ- 


ence of the Christian world under the control of those who maintain an 


independent form of church government, and our race will never be sub- 


ject to another spiritual tyrant. He is met at every step by its blessed 


effects, and made ashamed of his high pretensions and outrageous usurpa- 
tions. 

It will also serve equally to guard against a religion of forms and 
ceremonies, which is the natural product of an extensive establishment, but 
which is impossible where there is no ecclesiastical authority beyond the 
individual church. 

In a church, maintaining its independence, there is much more room 


for improvement, than in one whose very existence depends on the ob- 
servance of ancient usage and custom. One of the principal faults of the 
/Romish Church, is what its supporters regard as its chief excellence, viz: 


its unchangeable character. But, in our opinion, it is absolute madness to 
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contend for the truth of this feature of their system. The Baptist denomi- 
nation is the world’s safeguard against ecclesiastical tyranny. What is 
better calculated to extend religious freedom than this policy of church 
organization, in which the fundamental principle rests on the ability of the 
members to govern themselves, subject to the laws of Christ in his king- 
dom. The Church chooses its own leaders, and administers the discipline 
instituted by her great head, and needs no vast central power to keep it 
in regular operation, for each one is thrown upon his own resources in 
ascertaining from the Bible what is designed for his spiritual benefit. 

This necessarily excites thought and investigation, which renders it im- 
possible that the mind should be chained down to any particular modes 
and forms of thinking, or become the dupe of designing leaders. We have 
abundant proof in the history of the world, that ecclesiastical monarchy 
has invariably resulted in the absolute prohibition of free thought and 
inquiry. The leaders have never been able to maintain their power and 
influence over the people, where the latter have been allowed to think for 
themselves. Never, while the independence of the Churches is steadily 
maintained, can such power be enjoyed again by the feWe This being 
true, independent church government has a powerful influence in prevent- 
ing centralization in civil government. If the people are allowed to think 
and act for themselves in spiritual matters, they will take care to do the 
same in their civil capacity. Bishops and Popes are the King’s indis- 
pensable allies. INo kingly government has ever been maintained without 
their assistance. Our ecclesiastical is the pattern for our civil government, 
and is the embodiment of the principles of the God whom we worship. 
Introduce those principles contained in the Bible, which make men indi- 
vidually accountable to God for all their actions, and you have voluntarily 
introduced independence in the Church, and republicanism in the civil 
government. 

From these principles we see why it is so difficult to maintain, in 
Mexico, a democratical form of civil government. The religious institu- 
tions of that country are directly opposed to republicanism, and have been 
for ages. Such a form of government cannot flourish there, we believe, 
until their religion is changed. The time is rapidly hastening on when 
the principles which we advocate will receive practical proof in the expe- 
rience of this country. It is very difficult to point out what should be 
done ; yet it is true that the old hierarchies of Europe, which are beginning 
to:exert so much influence in this country, will soon weaken our civil in- 
stitutions by establishing a false moral philosophy and religion in our 
midst. The worth and power of church independence will then be fully 
tested, and, we trust, become universally adopted. No people have ever 
maintained, more decidedly and consistently, the doctrine that the Bible 
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is the only rule of faith and practice, than the Baptists. For this they 
have ever been branded with infamy by those who have sought from tra- 
dition to sustain many of their peculiar doctrines and notions. The Bap- 
tists plead for the Bible translated into the mother-tongue of every people, 
and for that only. Luther-like, we appeal to this in every controversy, 
and will abide by no other standard. This must tend to create a love for 
that sacred book; and, in truth, to weaken our reliance upon human 
schemes for the reformation of the world, and give us a firmer trust in the 
Gospel. The tendency of the age is to throw away the Bible, and trust 
inhuman wisdom. Scheme-makers of every description are rapidly in- 
creasing and filling the world with their numerous plans for the removal 
of moral and physical evil. Already, in many churches, the Fathers are 
revered and quoted as of equal authority with the apostles themselves. 
The traditions of the Church begin to be considered as authoritative as the 
word of God. A wide latitude is given to the interpretation of Scripture, 
so that each one finds abundant proof for his peculiar views. Now what 
will have a stronger tendency to check this state of things than the strict 
and common-sense views of the Baptists, in reference to church organiza- 
tion? Who but this people can consistently meet the Romanists, whose 
main doctrines are found in the traditions of men? We may be regarded 
as too strict, and wanting in charity, by refusing to admit others to our com- 
munion ; but we look for the time when the whole Christian world will 
acknowledge their obligations to us for our regard and constant defence of 
the Bible, and that only, as our rule of faith and practice. 

If we are not mistaken, the time is at hand when the Bible alone, faith- 
fully translated, will be of any avail in the great contest which will soon 
take place between a pure and holy religion and one of forms and cere- 
monies. If we may appeal to tradition in one case, we may in another, 
and still another, and thus establish a religion entirely opposed to the spirit 
of the Bible. Even now, the Baptist denomination are exerting a tremen- 
dous influence in checking the latitudinarianism of the times. While we 
take the Bible as our rule, and adhere strictly to it, we shall not be in 
much danger of running into mysticisms, or ethereal transcendentalism. 
We are a matter-of-fact people, and nothing but a plain Bible truth can 
ever gain credence with us in religious controversy. This, we trust, will 
preserve us from error, and induce others to adhere to the sacred volume 
as the world’s only hope. 

Our simplicity of worship must also tend to preserve us from the formal 
and ceremonious religion towards which the whole Christian world seem 
to be tending, and check the tide on which the people are borne. One of | 
the fundamental elements of our existence is freedom from all pomp, pa- 
rade andshow. We have not those things upon which to lean and to give 
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us influence in the world. Nor have we novelty or romance. Hence 
we are necessarily compelled to trust alone to true holiness of heart, and 
are cut off from every reliance but God and his truth. We take the plain 
truths of the Bible for our guide, and conform our worship and ourselves 
to its spirit. There is external grandeur in the ceremonies of the Romish 
and Episcopal Churches, which must please, while they produce awe and 
reverence ; but we fear there is little of the true simplicity of the Gospel 
in these rites. Simple truth has far more lasting influence than the fool- 
ish and vain trumpery of a religion of show. Such a religion always 
creates a self-reliance in the minds of its votaries, that is entirely incon- 
sistent with the Gospel. The world has had proof of this in the history of 
the Romish Church, and has once denounced and abandoned a religion of 
mere forms; but still it seems unwilling to believe that religion can be 
sustained without something of the kind. The truth needs no such helps, 
and indeed it will not receive them, however urgently proffered. It is able 
to stand alone ; and we have good reason to believe, that if the world is 
ever converted to Christ, it must be by the simple truth as it gleams from 
the cross of Jesus, divested of all tinsel and show. In our denomination, 
the world has an ocular demonstration of the ability of the Church to main- 
tain itself without the ceremonies of the ecclesiastical monarchies of the 
old world. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of the great conservative 
power of the truth of divine revelation, as held by us. The principles 
which we advocate, are yet, we believe, to exert a wide and commanding 
influence ; and may we not hope, that, when the world shall become bet- 
ter acquainted with us as a people, and our doctrines, its prejudices will 
be given up, and that we shall be acknowledged to be a people peculiarly 
fitted to carry out the design of Christ in the earth ? 


sos_me—ow eS 


FHiantniv Receory. 
ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our religious anniversaries in this city commenced with that of the 
Americen Baptist Home Mission Society, by preliminary exercises, on 
Sabbath evening, May 9th, in the Oliver street church. The Scriptures 
were read by the secretary, Rev. B. M. Hill. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Davis 
of this city. The annual sermon was preached by Rev. B. Brierly, of 
Mass. His discourse was founded upon Matt. xxviii. 19: Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations.” He presented many weighty reasons why we 
should endeavor to extend the influence of Christianity over our whole 
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country. He gave many interesting facts in reference to the morality of 
this and other countries and the urgent wants of the great Western Valley. 
The discourse was able, though rather too long and somewhat diffuse. 
Father J. Peck made the closing prayer. 

The annual meeting for the transaction of business occurred in the lec- 
ture-room of the Oliver street church, at 3 o’clock p. m. the following 
day, Monday. A spirited debate arose upon a proposition made last year 
by Rev. N. Colner, “ that he should move so to alter the constitution, as 
to instruct the Missionaries of the Society, not to administer baptism to 
adhering slaveholders, or the ordinances to a slaveholding church.” It 
was finally decided that the subject be laid on the table. The following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Hon. J. Davis, Mass., Presi- 
dent, (Hon. F’. Humphrey, former President having declined a re-election. ) 
W. Colgate, Esq., N. Y., and J. M. Linnard, Pa., Vice Presidents. R. 
W. Martin, Esq.,N. Y., Treasurer. D. A. Bokee, Esq., N. Y., Auditor. 
Rey. B. M. Hill, N. Y., Cor. Secretary. A. Wheelock, N. Y., Rec. 
Secretary. 

The annual sermon before the American and Foreign Bible Society was 
delivered on Monday evening, May 10th, in the First Baptist church in 
Broome street, by Rev. J. S. Maginnis, D.D. of Madison University. It 
was founded on Isa. lv. 11, and was a very able production, establishing 


the truth that the word of God shall be successful in accomplishing what 


was designed. 

In considering the end to which the Bible is destined, and the assurance 
that what was promised would be accomplished, and especially the im- 
portance of properly translating the Scriptures, the speaker was very con- 
clusive and in some parts truly eloquent. 

The annual {meeting for business occurred on Tuesday at 9 o’clock 
A.M. in the lecture-room of Dr. Cone’s church. Prayer was offered by 
Brethren Welch of N.J., Seaver of Mass., and Stewart of this city. 
The following officers were chosen for the present year: Rev. S. H. Cone, 
D.D., President; E. Tucker, EK. Noyes, C. G. Sommers, J. T. Johnson, F. 
Humphrey, E. S. Bailey, Vice Presidents; Wm. H. Wyckoff, Cor. Sec- 
retary ; W. Colgate, Treasurer; E.S. Whitney, Rec. Secretary ; J. M. 
Allen, General Agent. 

At 10 o’clock a.m. the Society assembled in the church to hear the re- 
ports of the Treasurer and Board of Managers. Rev. I. Wescott of Stillwa- 
ter read the Scriptures, and Rev. H. B. Jones of N.J. prayed. The treasu- 
rer, Wm. Colgate, Esq., reported that the receipts during the year end- 


ing May Ist, amounted to $31,739 94, the amount being more than $500 


larger than was received last year. The acceptance of the report was 
moved by N. C. Platt, Esq, of New York, and seconded by T. Purser, 
Esq., Brooklyn, and unanimously passed. 

Appropriate and eloquent remarks were made by the President, Rev. 
Dr. Cone, when the Corresponding Secretary, W. H. Wyckoff, Esq., read 


-an abstract of the report of the Board of Managers, by which it appears 


that considerable more has been done during this than last year. During 
the ‘year ending May Ist, $8,374 42 has been expended for the trans- 
lation and circulation of the Scriptures in Bengal, Burmah, Greece, Ger- 


-many, the Bahamas, among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians, in the 


British Provinces, and some other places. 309 life members and 26 life 
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directors have been added during the year. Among the publications are a 
beautiful Paragraph Bible, Paragraph Testament, and a Royal Quarto Bi- 
ble. Total publications, 44,520, including 18,320 Bibles, and 26,200 Tes- 
taments. ‘Total hitherto published at the depository, 211,639. The issues 
of the year have been 12,989 Bibles and 27,053 Testaments. Total 
40,036. Stock on hand, April 20th, 10,091 Bibles, and 12,699 Testa- 
ments, bound. Total 22,777. Volumes in Library, 1,493. 

The assembly was then addressed by Rev. EX. Lathrop of this city, on 
Kurope as a field of labor. His remarks upon the destitution, in respect 
to the Scriptures, in Germany, Prussia, Italy, and other parts of the conti- 
nent, were pathetic and powerful. Rey. E. L. Abbot, Missionary to Ar- 
racan, spoke upon heathen mythology, and the superiority of the Chris- 
tian religion, with much effect. -His description of a Karen village was 
thrilling. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Philadelphia, addressed the assembly next upon the 
urgent need of great effort in the Bible cause. He was able upon the 
value of that book. 

Rev. Dr. Babcock of Mass. was the closing speaker, upon home distri- 
bution. The influence of the Scriptures upon the welfare of our Republic 
was ably set forth. His view of Bible destitution in many parts of this 
country was deeply interesting. . 

On Tuesday evening the public anniversaries of the Home Mission So- 
ciety took place in the Oliver street church. 

By the Treasurer’s report we learn that, during the year ending April 
Ist, the receipts were $30,797 43. Expenditure, $28,307 89. More 
than $2,000 are necessary to meet the engagements of the society, and 
this must be obtained by the charities of the churches. Number of agents 
and missionaries 140, being 34 more than last year. Number of States and 
Territories occupied 21, including Canada. There have been 490 baptisms, 
and 29 churches organized. 

Interesting addresses were made by Rev. M. J. Reese of Delaware and 
Rev. R. Trumbull of Conn. 

It is to be regretted that the speakers at our anniversaries are almost 
always too lengthy in their remarks. They should in all cases be lim- 
ited to a suitable time. On the whole our meetings have been very inter- 
esting, and we hope and pray that they may be blessed to the advancement 
of piety in this city. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Intelligence has been received from Madagascar that the only son of the 
persecuting queen, and about one hundred of her subjects, have been con- | 
verted to the Christian religion. This prince is heir apparent to the throne. 
We trust that the day is not far distant when the inhabitants of that island 
will be a Christian people. 

A spirit of persecution has manifested itself in France. Mr. Besin, a | 
Baptist Missionary, was imprisoned in December last for reading the Bible 
to his friends. Messrs. Lepoids and Lefere were also imprisoned for a sim- | 
ilar offence. Shame on civilized, enlightened (Christianized ?) France ! 

There are 34 Protestant missionaries laboring among the three hundred | 


millions of Chinese, sent out by three American and two English Soci-_ 
elles. 


* 
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April 15th, Rev. Messrs. White and Collins, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Board, and Talmadge and Doty of the American Board, sailed from 
Boston as missionaries to China. 
That monster of cruelty, Bederkhan Bey, has been renewing his fero- 
cious persecutions of Christians. He has put to death a bishop, priest, and 
several other Christians. 


ITEMS. 


Rev. Dr. Gilbert has resigned the Presidency of Delaware College, and 
Rev. Mr. Wilson has been appointed in his stead. 


The number of Medical students in the New York City University at 


the present time,is - - - = = = = = = = 410 
Literary and scientific department, - - - - - - = 146 
Grammar school; = -° (<6) =) sige Uw et el ee 

Total, 838 


A Baptist Institution has been established in Texas called “ Baylor Uni- 
versity.”? Brother Graves, of Ga., is president elect. 

Baptist CoLLEcEs 1n Enceianp.—Bristol College: Number of stu- 
dents, 16; President, Rev. T. S. Crisp. Stepney College: Number of 
students, 16; Theological Tutor, Rev. B. Davies, Ph.D. Bradford Col- 
lege: Number of Students 26; President, Rev. James Ackworth, A.M. 
Pontypool College: Number of students, 16; President, Rev. J. Tho- 
mas. Accrington College: Number of students,7; Theo. Tutor, Rev. D. 
Griffiths. Leicester College—Gen. Baptist: President, Rev. J. Wallis. 

Mr. IF’. W. Thomas has resigned his professorship in the University of 
Alabama. 

Professor Becker, a distinguished writer on Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, recently died at Meissen, Saxony. 

Also Dr. Machinecke, the historian of the German Reformation, and 
Dr. Ideler, the most celebrated writer on Chronology, until Seyffarth’s re- 
cent work appeared, have both deceased. 

Professor Park has been elected to the Professorship of Didactic The- 

ology, as successor to Dr. Woods, in Andover Theological Seminary. 

The Twelfth street Baptist church of this city have completed their 

-new church. It has a beautiful Gothic front, and is tastefully finished in- 
‘side. Rev. S. A. Corey is pastor. 
Rev. H. A. Graves, senior editor of the Christian Reflector, has re- 
turned from the West Indies with his health much improved. He and his 
associate, Rev. J. M. Olmstead are able writers. 

Rev. B. F. Brabrook, of Davenport, Jowa, has received a unanimous 
call from the Baptist church at Great Falls, N. H., to become their pastor. 

_ Rev. C. F. Frey has left this city and now resides in Pontiac, Oakland 
Co. Mich. May he be abundantly blessed in his future labors in that des- 
titute field. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a catalogue of the officers and students 

-of Mercer University, Ga. from its able President. 
Facuitry.— Theological Department—J. L. Dagg, D.D., President and - 
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Professor of Systematic Theology; J. L. Reynolds, A.M., Professor of 
Biblical Literature; N. M. Crawford, A.M., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Collegiate Department.—S. P. Sanford, A.M., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics; H. P. Mell, A.M., Professor of Greek and Latin ; 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy; 8S. G. Hillyer, A.M., 
Professor of Belles Lettres. 

Teachers of the Academy.—T. D. Martin, A.B., Principal; J. B. Gil- 
bert, Assistant. 

Number of students in the several departments, 132. The Library con- 
tains 2000 volumes. The course of study in the departments, is of a high 
character. We rejoice at the prosperity of this rising Institution. 

Rev. Mr. Cole has ceased to be editor of the Cross and Journal, and it 


will hereafter be conducted by Rev. D. A. Randall, and Mr. J. L. Bach- 
elder. 


Reyivats.—We are happy to learn that, for some time past, there has 
been an interesting revival of religion progressing in Brown University ; 
20 have already indulged hope in the Saviour. A great responsibility rests 
upon teachers in reference to the religious influence which they exert up- 
on those under their charge. 


MON LM SoS 


Deaths. Churches constituted. 
A. W. Anderson, Caldwell, Liberia, Afri-| Panther’s Creek, Madison Co., Miss. Jan. 1. 
ca, (Missionary,) Nov. 10, 1846. Benton, Yazoo Co., Miss., Feb. 14. 


Flushing, Mich. March 3. 
Hope Chapel, Baptist Church, New York 


city, May 2. 
Dedications. 
Ordinations, Dorchester Plain, Mass., March 31. 

L. Hutchins, Litchfield, Herkimer Co.,N.| Boston, Mass. (Rev. Mr, Hague’s), April 7. 

Y. March 17. New York city, (12th street, Rev. S. A. 
G. S. G. Spence, West Wrentham, Mass., Corey pastor,) April 28. 

March 31. Troy, N. Y., (ist Baptist church,) April 
T. Horton, Canaan, N. Y. 29, 
G. W. Harris, Mt. Zion, Berkley Co., Va., | Twelfth street Baptist church, New York 

April 4. city, April 29, 


Nore.—An account of the Anniversaries has taken up so much room 
that we are obliged to omit most of the Miscellany. 
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Condensed Reviews. 


EXPOSITION OF THE EpisrLe To THE ROMANS, WITH REMARKS ON THE COMMENTA- 
Ries OF Dr. Macxnicut, Proressorns STUART AND THoxtuck. By Rosertr 
Haupawe. From the fifth Edinburg edition. 8vo. pp. 746. New York: Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal street. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Haldane, the author of this work, is a Scotchman, possessing mental powers 
of no ordinary kind. Asa theological writer he stands high in his own and other 

_ countries. There is something interesting connected with the preparation of this vol- 
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ume. Its foundation seems to have been laidin a city—far from the native land of the 
author—a place, which, at the time of the Reformation, was the centre of illumination 
in Protestant Europe—the abode of Calvin—it was Geneva. Mr. Haldane had resolved 
to visit France and other parts of the continent, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
restore the simplicity of the Gospel from the mysticism of German neology. He pro- 
ceeded to Paris and finally to Geneva, and found pastor and people, professor and student, 
enveloped in the dark clouds of transcendentalism and astonishingly ignorant in refer- 
ence to vital godliness. He conversed with pastors and professors, but without 
effect until, by a providential circumstance, he gained the attention of a single student. 
Others were attracted, until finally most students in the place attended regularly upon his 
instructions. Many were brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is'in Jesus, and 
have been since that time (1817) proclaiming the Gospel of Christ instead of rational- 
ism. While instructing those students at Geneva, Mr. Haldane expounded the Epistle 
to the Romans systematically and laid the foundation of this work. 

The author is very severe against Socinianism and Arminianism. He may be thought, 
by some, to carry his views to an extreme in what may be termed high-toned Calvin- 
istic doctrines. His attack upon Stuart, Macknight and Tholuck, is ferocious and 
powerful ; but will be considered by many as too severe and the result of ultra-Cal- 
vinism in the author. Our readers will have more confidence in the work, as the au- 
thor is a Baptist, and of course nothing appears contrary to the word of God in refer- 
ence to baptism. On the whole, we consider the work as the most able commentary 
on Romans in our language. The publisher has done himself much credit in its 
typographical and general execution. 


ExPpLANATORY BIBLE ATLAS AND SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER, GEOGRAPHICAL, ToPo- 
GRAPHICAL AND Hisrorican. By Rev. Wm. Jencks, D.D. Boston: Charles 


Hickling. 

We have been looking with interest for the appearance of this important work, and 
are happy to say that our expectations have been more than realized in examining 
its contents. Dr. Jencks has already distinguished himself as editor of the Comprehen- 
sive Commentary on the Bible. He has now supplied a work which is much needed 
by clergymen, teachers of Bible classes, of sabbath schools, theological students and 
families. Here are maps of all the countries and places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments, drawn from the latest and best authorities, accompanied by illustrative 
essays for each map. An accurate colored missionary map is given, and a general 
view of Christian missions of the various denominations. A valuable gazetteer is in- 
serted presenting the most authoritative descriptions of various localities mentioned in 
the Scriptures. There is also a dictionary of the natural history of the Bible and vari- 
ous tables of time, weights, measures and coins. No work exactly of this character 
has before been published in this country, and the student is enabled,'by paying a small 
sum for this book, to obtain that information, which he could, not otherwise secure 
without an expense of from fifty to seventy-five dollars. We advise all who love to 
read and understand the Bible, to purchase this work. There is a lamentable ignorance 
in reference to the Geography and Topography of the sacred volume, and we believe 
that this book will do much to remedy the evil. 

The publisher deserves great credit in the typographical and general execution of 
the work. Our subscribers can procure it of E. French, 136 Nassau street, N. Y., of 
Wm. Groves & Co. 65 South Third street, Philadelphia, or at No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tue CourcH;|Memeer’s MAnuat. By W. Crowe: with an introductory essay 
by Dr. RieLey, pp. 276, 12mo. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


This is a timely work. In the present age of new things—of extravagances—of 
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railroad speed in morals and religion as well as secular affairs—of radicalism—some- 
thing is needed in the Church to regulate her movement. Her members need plain 
rules, deduced from their great chart, to direct their sailing over the angry billows of 
the sea of life. We have such a guide in the work before us. It does not seem to have 
been the object of the author to discuss elaborately the theory of Church polity, 
but to present in as simple a manner as possible a practical manual adapted to the 
capacity of young as well as older disciples. No attempt seems to have been made to 
strike out a new course in reference to any parts of our ecclesiastical organization ; 
but the author presents in all cases, we think, rules in accordance with which our 
churches universally act. We should have been pleased to have seen some suggestions 
made in reference to licensing candidates forthe ministry. It is very evident that many 
are allowed to preach who never ought tohave left the plough. Often the private mem- 
bers of churches, unaided by clergymen or intelligent laymen from other churches, are 
far from being qualified to decide whether a young man is qualified to preach the 
Gospel. 

Have not the churches of our denomination too much power over their pastors? Is 
the deaconship arranged in the best possible way? Should not the pastoral office be as 
permanent, at least, as that of deacon? These and our whole organization we expect- 
ed to have found more fully discussed in such a work. Butit is exceedingly valuable 
as itis. We have the rules by which our churches are now guided, and they are, for 
the most part, doubtless, the best which could be formed; still it would not be strange, 
if, in some respects, improvements might he suggested, after so long experience in the 
application of our ecclesiastical rules—not improvements upon the Bible, but nearer 
approaches to what that sacred volume teaches. 

The work is divided into three parts: I. Primitive Church Constitution; II. Doc- 
trines; III. Church Government. We should be glad to give an analysis of the whole, 
but have not room. It will be found to be very interesting and useful, and every Bap- 
tist ought to have it. The introductory essay by Dr. Ripley is ably written. There 
is an appendix at the end of the volume containing some convenient formulas. We 
should be glad to see among them in the next edition, Articles of Faith drawn up ina 
judicious manner so that any Church could adopt them if they desired. It is important 
that there should be more uniformity in this respect. The publishers have displayed 
their usual care and skill in the execution of their part. 


Tue ScripturAL Law or BAprism. By Epmunp Turney. Hartford: Robins & 
Smith, pp. 201, 12mo. 


This is a valuable work, and we hope that it may have a wide circulation. While, 
as Baptists, we believe the Bible and not tradition to be our only rule in religious mat- 
ters, and while we believe that sprinkling and pouring are not baptism, and have no 
authority from the sacred volume, but are as much based upon tradition as any of the 
ceremonies of the Romish Church, why should we cease to raise our voices against such 
unscriptural usurpations, in reference to an ordinance of our Saviour. 

Instead of advocating our sentiments too frequently, the opposite is true. We are 
very deficient in this respect, when compared with other denominations. 

The author of the work before us has thoroughly discussed the form, subjects, author- 
ity and design of baptism, and in so doing he has endeavored to present facts and illus- 
trations not found in other treatises upon the same subject. The whole forms a suffi- 
ciently complete manual on baptism. We should be glad to consider at length each 
subject discussed, but have room only to call the special attention of our readers to 
Ch. I. Sec. 2and 4; Ch. II. Sec. 1,2 and 3; Ch. III. Sec. 1, 2,5, 7and11; Ch. IIL. | 
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Sec. 9, on the salvation of infants as an argument for their baptism and Sec. 14, on the 
evils of infant baptism. In Ch. IV. is shown the inconsistency of Pedobaptism. In 
Ch. V. the folly of mixed communion is considered. A successful attack is made upon 
Dr. Beecher in the Appendix. Also Baptismal Regeneration and Campbellism are 
refuted. The work is ably written and appears to be the result cf much careful study. 
It is got up in neat style, and we trust that the publishers as well as the author will be 
rewarded for this timely contribution to Baptist literature. 


Map or tHe Unirep Srares or Mexico, as organized and defined by the several 
acts of Congress of that Republic. By H.S. ‘Tanner, N, Y. 


This is undoubtedly the most correct map printed of that unfortunate country."% The 
author has spared no’ expense nor trouble in making it complete. He has been very 
careful to give all the divisions according lo the latest authorities. All of the places 
where battles have recently been fought are easily found. The population and square 
miles of all the States are given, also the population and position of the principal 
towns and their distances from the capital. The map is worthy of an extensive sale. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY, A Review or Drs. FULLER AND WAYLAND, on Do- 
MESTIC SLAVERY. By Wm. Hague. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


This is ably written. The author endeavors to show that both Fuller and Wayland 
are wrong. Dr. Wayland maintains that slavery is not prohibited by any divine pre- 
cept and Mr. Hague maintains the opposite. The work will be read with interest. ‘It 
is a small pamphlet and can be purchased of L. Colby & Co. for a trifle. We have not 
room now to examine the merits of the argument. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Srerrauts.—Chambers’ Cyclopedia, Nos. 9and 10 (Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston), 
gives usa peep at Blair, Watts, Young, Johnson, (a splendid mezzotint full length portrait 
of the Dr.) Goldsmith, Blackstone and others. Itis an excellent No. price 25 cts. Har- 
per’s Pictorial Hist. of England, No, 21. This isthe best history of the people of Eng- 
land extant. This number completes the second volume: there will be two volumes 
more. Harper’s Fireside Library. ‘This series of beautiful, embellished books, is de- 
signed for the domestic circle. The first volume is ‘ Alice Gordon,” full of thrilling 
incidents in her life; edited by J. Alden, D.D. There are ten handsome engravings. 

t is decidedly religious in its character. 

Baptist Library, No. 9. L. Colby & Co., New York. The high character of the 
work is fully kept up. Virtue’s Family Bible, Nos. 5and6. ‘This will make the 
largest and best executed Family Bible ever published in this country. 

Received from Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York, History of the Plant- 
ing and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles. By Dr. A. Neander. Very 
valuable. Also, Gaussen on the Inspiration of the Bible. Pattern of Sunday Schools 
and Christian’s Pocket Companion; from John L. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, New 
York. Also from L. Colby & Co., Hascall’s Elements of Theology. We shall say more 
of them soon, All valuable. 


We perceive that Rev. J. Ballard has closed his engagement with the American and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and has become one of the proprietors of the New York Re- 
corder. Success to the enterprise. 


The May No. of the Christian Parlor Magazine, which commences its fourth volume, 
under a new editor,—Rev. J. T. Headley, author of ‘* Napoleon and his Marshals,” 
«* Sacred Mountains,” &c.—has been laid upon our table. He has already distinguished 
himself as one of our best writers, and we heartily welcome him into the editorial 
brotherhood. This splendidly embellished magazine is published by E. E. Miles, 151 
Nassau street, price $200 perannum. ‘The former able editor, Rev. D. Mead, occu- 
pies the editorial department of the Home Magazine and Fireside Reader. 


Mirror of the Patent Office and Journal of American Improvements. Edited by John 
Hancock, of Philadelphia. It is published at Washington, D. C., by Wm. Greer & Co. 
A large monthly quarto ; full of valuable information in reference to new inventions. , 
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Poetry. 


HOPE. 


Hors is a star to guide and cheer 
The pilgrim on his weary way, 
Its light forbids each rising fear, 
And peace and joy blend in its ray. | 


Hope is a tower on yonder plain, 
Beyond the dark domain of death! 
The trav’ller sees the shining fane, 
And pants to breathe immortal breath. 


Hope is an anchor to the soul, 
Entering within the satred veil! 
The winds may rise, the billows roll, 

Yet all is safe—it cannot fail! 


Hope is the pathway to the skies, 

The shining path which prophets trod ! 
The peaceful road where all the wise 

Are journeying homeward to their God ! 


Hope is the medicine of life, 
A balm of every human ill; 

She calms the passions, quells their strife, 
With healing whispers, “ Peace, be still.” 


Hope is a flower of sweet perfume, 
A plant exotic—from the skies ; 

It sheds its fragrance o’er the tomb, 
But in its native clime it dies. 


If ’tis a star of brilliant ray, 
A beacon tower, an anchor sure, 
A fragrant plant, a peaceful way, 
A medicine the soul to cure ; 


Why do not all the boon receive, 
And break the bondage of despair ? 
Renounce their sins, on Christ believe, 
And learn nis easy yoke to bear? 
B. R. E. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF BAPTISTS.—No. VII. 


DURING THE REIGN OF NERO. 


‘There was another sect in primitive times, worthy of notice. 
They were called Hemerodaptists. They are mentioned by the his- 
torian Epiphanius as having this peculiarity, that they ‘‘ yashed 
themselves daily.”” Hegesippus, a writer of the second century, as 
quoted by Eusebius,* mentions the same people. Justin/Martyr, 
speaks of them, abridging the name and calling them tists. f 
The author of the Clementinat informs us that the narie of the 
founder of this sect was John, and had twelve apostles and thirty 
chief men to aid him. Dr. Mosheim thinks § that their déscendants 
are still existing in Persia, and India, calling themselves ‘* Mendaa 
Ijahi,” meaning Disciples of St. John. In Europe, they are called 
“ Christians of St. John.’ The orientals called them Sabbi or 
Sabbiin. That they are the descendants of the ancientHemerobaptists, 
seems to be confirmed by the fact, that they call themselves Jews, and 
assert that their ancestors lived on the banks of the Jordan, whence 
they were driven by the Mahomedans. They also depend for par- 
don and salvation on their frequent ablutions. Whe disciples of St. 
John, at this day, are solemnly baptized by theis priests once a year. 
The Hemerobaptists are generally supposed to have been followers 
of John the Baptist, though some scholars think that they were 


* Euseb Hist. Eccles. Lib. 4. c. 22. 

+ Dial. cum. Tryph. p.245, ep. Jebb. 

¢ Hamil. I. c. 23. The Clementina pretends to be the autobiography of Clement 
of Rome, containing an account of his life and travels, with the apostle Peter ; 
but the work can be proved to have been written after the time of Clement, at the 
ond of the second or beginning of the third century. 

§ Mosh. comment. de Reb. Chr. ante C. M. p. 43—45. 
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followers of another person by the same name. Dr. Mosheim sup- 
poses that their origin is doubtful, and that the religion of those now 
living in Persia, is compounded of Judaism, Christianity, Parsism, 
and Islamism. It is probable that their system is now much more 
corrupt than in ancient times. We have but little evidence in re- 
ference to their doctrines. ‘They are undoubtedly a very ancient 
people and were baptists, as their name imports. The term Heme- 
robaptists 1s from the Greek hemera, meaning day, and baptizo, to 
baptize. The word baptize in those days, signified, of course, im- 
mersion, for sprinkling was not introduced until about the middle of 
the third century,* and pouring was first practised still later. The 
same author quotes a passage, concerning the Hemerobaptists, from 
Hegesippus. ‘This sect of course existed at that time (the second 
century) and consequently before sprinkling and pouring were known. 
Justin Martyr, who flourished in the second century, refers 1o this 
sect. We are glad that Dr. Mosheim and other distinguished Pedo- 
baptists have so ingeniously proved that the same sect has existed 
until the present day, thus bringing down the practice of immersion, 
from the apostolic age until the present time. We have no evidence 
that they changed their mode of baptism. It matters not that they 
had erroneous sentiments on many points, they practised immersion. 
So the Greek church have many errors in their creed: but they 
have aiways practised immersion, thus proving themselves baptists, 
as far as the mode of that ordinance is concerned.t 

The orruptions of the Jewish nation. at the time that our Saviour 
appeared and afterwards, were very great. ‘This was, perhaps in part 
owing to their deplorable state in reference to political affairs. ‘The 
Hebrews had experienced many reverses of fortune, from the time 
of their founder, Abraham, and their oppressions in Egypt under 
their task-masters, until the time of which we speak. They were 
led out of Egypt into the promised land by Moses, and were obliged 
to subdue the nations by force of arms as they went. In 970 B. Cy 
Judah and Israel were divided into separate kingdoms ; in 602 B. C. 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, burns it, together with the temple, 
and carries the inhabitants into captivity—after seventy years they 
are released by Cyras king of Persia, under whom, Jerusalem and 
the temple are rebui't. This monarch allowed the Jews to resume 


* The learned Paedobaptist, Dr. Wall, clearly proves that Novatian, bish op of 
Rome was the most ancient person, who was sprinkled, and the fact that he was 
sprinkled in his bed in time of sickness, was brought as evidence that he was_not 
qualified to be appointed bishop in opposition to his rival Cornelius. See Wall’s 
Hist. Infant Bap. Part II. c. 9. pp. 463, 467, 470, 471, 472 477. Eusebius also 
speaks of Noyatus, as mentioned by Cyprian (a latin Father) IV. Epist. VII., being 
sprinkled when sick and not babtized—Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. 6. c. 43. 

t Says Deylingius, a learned Pedobaptist —The Greeks retain the rite of immer- 
sion to this day, as Jeremiah the Patriarch of Constantinople declares ! 
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their theocratic government, and enjoy their religion and laws. Af- 
ter three centuries they were oppressed by Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, and were obliged to take up arms against him. Under the 
Maccabaean princes, during 26 years, they destroyed 200,000 Syri- 
ans and established their independence. B.C. 59, the Romans, 
under Pompey, captured Jerusalem and reduced Judaea to a tributary’ 
province of the republic. Julius Caesar, having defeated Pompey, 
bestowed the government of Judaea upon Anttrpater father of Herod 
the Great. Antipater divided it between his two sons, Phasael and 
Herod, giving the government of Jerusalem to the former, and that of 
Galilee to the latter. Finally Herod was appointed king of Judaea, 
by the Senate at Rome and confirmed by Augustus Caesar himself, 
under whose reign our Savior made his appearance. Herod was a 
most execrable tyrant, having destroyed most of his nearest relatives 
and best friends, and even endeavored to take the hfe of Jesus 
while an infant. He soon died in a most loathsome manner. By 
his will, he divided his dominions between his three sons. To 
Archelaus, he assigned Judaea, Idumaea, and Samaria, with the title 
of Ethnarch. After he had reigned ten years, his territories were 
annexed to the Roman province of Syria. Anotherson, Herod Anti- 
pas, received from his father Galilee and Peraea, with the title of 
Tetrarch. He was an adulterer, murdered John the Baptist, and 
committed various cruel acts, and was finally banished. ‘The other 
son Philip wasmade Tetrarch of ‘Trachonitis, Gaulonitisand Batanaea. 
After 37 years, his territories were annexed to Syria. Herod Agrip- 
pa I. was afterwards made king of Batanaea, ‘lrachonitis, Abilene, 
Judaea and Samaria. He was a persecutor—put James the apostle 
to death, and endeavored to destroy Peter; but finally died with avery 
painful disease, and Judaea was reduced to one Roman province, and 
governed by the procurator, Antonius Felix, a freedman of Nero, 
before whom Paul reasoned of temperance, righteousness and a judg- 
ment tocome.* <A. D. 60, Felix resigned and Portius Festus was 
appointed in his place. He died about the year 62. The situation 
of the Jews under these two procurators, was indeed deplorable. 
They were in a state of anarchy, and the country was overrun with 
robbers, and the villages and dwellings of those who refused to shake 
off the Roman yoke were plundered. Justice was made a matter of 
speculation, and even the office of high-priest, was offered for sale. 
Some of the procurators shared with the robbers in their booty and 
did not attempt to protect the citizens. 

The people were oppressed, in almost every way, by the avarice, 
cruelty, and extortion of their rulers. Josephus informs us, that their 
chief priests and leaders were profligate wretches, who had purchased 
_ their offices by bribes or acts of iniquity, and maintained their autho- 


* Acts 24: 25. 
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rity by the most flagitious crimes. Their religious creeds were 
very erroneous and impure, they having embraced the principles of 
various sects, and having suffered themselves to be led away by 
party feelings, they preferred to gratify their private enmity rather 
than to advance the cause of religion or the public welfare. The 
.ministers of religion were very much abandoned, and the more 
inferior members of the community partook of the same corruption. 
From these and other causes, the people, generally, were sunk in 
the greatest ignorance of God and divine things. ‘They were in 
this deplorable situation during the Savier’s ministry on earth, and 
many of them were induced to leave their native country, while 
others took up arms against their Roman oppressors, and com- 
menced that war which resulted in the destruction of their nation, 
and made such awful desolation on the plains of Judea. 

We will now proceed with the persecutions under Nero. 

This tyrant was born A.D. 37, at Antium, a town of the Volsci, 
in Italy. Hisname was Lucius Domitius Acnobarbus. His mother, 
Agrippina, afterwards married the Emperor Claudius, and Nero 
was adopted by the emperor, and called Nero Claudius Cesar 
Drusus Germanicus. He was thoroughly educated by Burrhus for 
a great general and statesman, and became familiar with philosophy 
and. elegant literature under the instructions of the accomplished 
Seneca. At seventeen years of age, he succeeded Claudius as Em- 
peror of Rome, (A. D. 54) twenty-one years after the crucifixion of 
Christ. He was the last Emperor of the family of the Cesars, Au- 
sustus being the first. His reign commenced mildly, but soon his 
real character began to be developed, Itis said that a sentence of 


death being presented for him to sign, he expressed a wish that he 


had never learned to write. The flattery of his courtiers, however, — 


soon disclosed the blackness of his heart. Not long after he reached 
the throne he gave himself up to the greatest excesses of sensuality 
and cruelty. He seemed to be entirely devoid of a sense of right or 
honor. He first poisoned his rival, Britannicus, and then his mother 
Agrippina, who had enabled him to secure the empire. Afterwards, 
his teachers, Burrhus and Seneca, the poet Lucian, and his wives 


Octavia, and Poppaea Sabina, shared the same fate. He was glut- | 


tonous, covetous, extravagant, mean, and cruel. He soon exhibited 
his malignity against the followers of the Redeemer. He seems to 
have become offended first with Peter, because he opposed Simon | 
Magus, the sorcerer, who was highly esteemed by the emperor. 

The apostle Peter * was a native of Bethsaida, in Galilee, and | 
the son of Jonah, a fisherman. He followed the same employment 
as that of his father. When he was called to be a disciple, by | 


* He was called in Greek, Simon, and in Hebrew, Simeon, or Symeon. 


| 
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our Savior, he received the name of Cephas,* meaning a rock, 
probably on account of the boldness and firmness of his character, 
and his activity and zeal in his Master’s cause.t There is no 
reason for supposing, as do the Catholics, that Peter was exalted 
by our Saviour, to supreme authority over the other apostles, 
and that he was infallible. Indeed there is conclusive evi-- 
dence that such was not the case. In the fifteenth chapter of 
Acts, we learn that the opinion of James was followed by the 
apostles, in preference to that of Peter. At another time, Paul 
withstood Peter to the face.f When our Savior said to Peter, 
«Thou art Peter, (or a rock,) and upon this rock I will build my 
church,” § he meant simply that Peter was to be a prominent person 
in founding the church—that he was to be the first to preach the 
gospel to the Jews, and also to the Gentiles—that he was firm like 
arock, and very suitable to be a pioneer in laying the foundation 
of the church, and endeavoring to rear it up. - But there could not 
surely have been any intention, by our Lord, to assert, that the 


church was to be founded upon Peter, to the exclusion of himself 
as the ‘‘chief corner stone.|| Peter, of course, was subordinate to 


the great Head and foundation of the church. Christ would say 
to him, Thy name means rock, and in accordance with that, will 
be thy work and office—for upon thee, or, in other words, upon thy 
preaching, as upon a rock, shall the foundation of the church be 
laid. Peter was instrumental in laying the first foundation of a 
church among the Jews on the day of Pentecost, when 3000 
embraced his doctrines, and were added to the church. (Acts i. 41.) 
In verse 47 of the same chapter, we first find mention made of a 
Christian church. 

This apostle was also instrumental in forming the first Christian 
church among the Gentiles, by being an instrument in the conversion 
of Cornelius and his friends.‘{] It should be remarked, that not only 
Peter, but the apostles generally, are called the foundation upon 
which the church is built.** In other words, they were to be persons 
employed in rearing the church, by their preaching. Notice again, 


in the very same connection, Jesus Christ is said to be ‘the chief 


corner stone.”? When Jesus promised to give to Peter ‘the keys 


of the kingdom of heaven,” he merely intended to delegate to him 
power and authority for the work before him. A key was anciently 


used asa symbol of authority.}+ The same power and authority 
were given to the other apostles. The expression, “ keys of the king- 


* Cephas is a Syriac word, signifying the same as Petros, in Greek. 

+ It was customary with the Jewish Rabbis, to give a new simame to proselytes, 
at their baptism. 

t See Gal. 1. 11. § Matt. xvi. 18. 

| 1 Pet. ii. 4—63 1 Cor. i. 11. 

sw Acts x. ** Eph. xi. 20; Rey. xxi. 14, tt Isa, xxi. 22. 
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dom of heaven,” seems to be a continuation of the figure by which 
the church is represented as an edifice, and Peter the foundation of it. 
He had the keys to open the door of faith to the world, by preaching 
the gospel to the Gentiles. 

Another power did the Saviour confer upon Peter in saying, that 
whatsoever he should bind on earth, should be bound in heaven, &e, 
The word translated “ bound,* as properly means ¢o forbid, to declare 
unlawful, as to bind. Our Lord, then, intimated, that whatever 
Peter should declare to be unlawful, and whatever he should declare 
to be lawful, should be considered so in heaven. Binding and 
loosing applied to the other apostles as well as to Peter.y Surely 
no special power was given to him, excepting to commence the work: 
of founding the church, and to be a prominent preacher of the word. 
‘The other apostles had equal authority. The power conferred upon 
Peter was not permanent, only having reference to commencing the 
church. How then could any superiority be claimed by the bishops. 
of Rome, as successors of Peter, on the ground that this apostle 
had superior authority? ‘The idea is preposterous. But even sup- 
posing that jurisdiction over the other apostles, and infallibility, 
had been conferred upon this apostle, and he had been made bishop 
of the church as long as he lived, it would not have afforded a 
shadow of evidence in favor of the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. 
He has never had any directions from the Savior, as did Peter, 
nor did Christ say that any person, living after the time of Peter 
and the apostles, should have any such power as was delegated 
to them. t 

Peter was a faithful disciple of the Redeemer, and in consequence, 
was called to suffer more from persecution, than many of his coadjutors. | 
After he had boldly preached the gospel on the day of Pentecost,{ | 
and miraculously healed a lame man at the gate of the temple,§ he: 
was thrust into prison, with John,|| because he proclaimed to the 
people so faithfully, the words of eternal life On the following day, | 
he was called from his cell, to stand before the Rulers of Jerusalem. | 
They could find nothing against him, but the act of mercy, which 
he had performed upon the lame man. ‘The rulers threatened the | 
two apostles and let them go. Peter continued to work miracles, 
until so much of the public attention was turned to him, that the 
envy of the Sadducees was excited, and they imprisoned .him 
together with the other apostles; but the angel of the Lord opened | 
the prison doors and released them amid the astonishment and con-_ 
fusion of their enemies.{1 He was again imprisoned by Herod Agrip- 
pa A. D. 44:** but by the efficacy of prayer, an angel of God was, 


* Deses, inGreek. —_¢ See Matt. xviii. 18; xxiii. 8; John xx. 22, 23. 
t Acts il. § Acts il. 1—8. || Acts.iv. 3. qd Acts v. 18, 19. 
** Acts xu? 3. | 
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ent to release him from the hand of his foes. The prison doors 
ypened of their own accord, and he went out. It is generally 
relieved, that this apostle, after performing various miracles, retired 
0 Rome A. D. 63. Here he brought down upon himself the odium 
4% Nero, by confounding Simon, the magician, as we have before 
elated, and having preached the gospel, for some time, in that 
vicked city, he was again imprisoned, perhaps with Paul, and finally 
rucified, with his head downward between A. D. 64 or 65 and 67 
r 68.* Clement of Alexandria informs us, that, according to 
m ancient tradition current in his time, Peter’s wife suffered mar- 
yrdom a short time before him.t It should be remarked, that there 
s a difference of opinion in respect to the question whether Peter 
yer visited Rome at all. Scaliger, Salmasius, I’. Spanheim and 
thers, maintain that he never was there; but the opposite opinion 
as been advocated by Cave, Pearson, LeClerc, Basnage, and espe- 
jally Dr. Lardner. Peter is mentioned in Acts4,as being present 
t the Apostolical council, held’at Jerusalem A. D, 49, and after 
hat, his narne is not mentioned in the Acts of the apostles, and we 
ave no certain information in respect to his subsequent labors. 
‘rom Gal. 11: 11., however, we learn that he preached at Antioch, 
nd he is supposed to have preached in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
isia Minor, Bithynia, as he addressed his first epistle to the chris- 
ans,§ dispersed in those places.|| 

Clement of Rome, first mentions Peter’s martyrdom, but does not 
ay where he suffered. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, first distinctly 
tates,that Peter was a martyr at Rome. , He wrote in the latter half 
f the second century, and in his epistle to the church at Rome, he 
alls that and the Corinthian church, the common planting of Peter 
nd Paul.! ‘The graves of these two apostles, were pointed out in 
tome, as the Roman Presbyter, Caius, appeals to them, at the end 
f the second century. Eusebius relates, on the authority of Clem- 
nt, of Alexandria,and Papias, Bishop of Hieropolis, in Asia, that 
Jark’s gospel, was written at the request of Peter’s hearers’ in 
tome ;** thus intimating that Peter had been in that city, and the 
ame authority, (Eusebius,) in the preceding chapter, speaks of Peter 
s being conducted to Rome. 


* The tradition that Peter was a martyr under Nero at Rome, we find mentioned 
rst in the writings of Origen, as related by Eusebius, (B. II. ch. 1.) A full 
scount of it is given by Jerome, (de vars wlustrib. 1.) It is a later tradition, and 
ss worthy of credit, which represents him as having been crucified with his head 
ywnwards at his own request. Tertullian says expressly, that Peter suffered 
1 the same manner as Christ, (De Prescript. 36.) 
+ See Lardner’s Works, 8vo. Vol. VI. pp. 509—561 ; 4to. Vol. III. pp. 388—414. 
| ¢ Acts xv. 7—11. 
_§ They were probably believing Jews. [fell Pets itt, 2. 

q Euseb. B. II. c. 25. ** Kuseb. Ball: cy 15: 
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Dr. Neander presents many interesting facts in reference to this 
subject, and rather inclines to the opinion, that Peter never visited 
Rome, though he thinks that the tradition of the martyrdom of that 
apostle at Rome, is so ancient, extending even to the apostolic age, 
we can hardly conceive how it could be false.” There is so much 
evidence in favor of Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, it seems to us, that 
Protestants had better admit it at once. . There is certainly much 
more evidence in favor than can be brought against it. By this admis- 
sion, the Romanist gains but little. Let him have that advantage 
and even then, he will find it impossible to prove that the popes are 
successors of Peter. a 

This apostle has left us two epistles. The first was written about| 
A.D. 64. Its design was to comfort those christians, to whom 
it was addressed, and instruct them how to conduct, under the severe 
persecutions, which they were then experiencing. ‘The second 
epistle was probably written just before the author’s death.t The 
design of this is similar to that of the first. ¥ 

There is no evidence that Peter was bishop of Rome. He may 
have presided over the Baptist church, located in that city, as pastor 
or bishop in the apostolic sense, but not in the modern sense 0j 
the term bishop. 

This apostle witnessed many interesting, thrilling scenes. He ofter 
listened to the earnest preaching of the ‘“ harbinger of Christ”’—hac 
frequent intercourse with Jesus—saw the miracle he wrought at Cané 
—was looking on, when Jairus’ daughter was restored to life—gazec 
with wonder, while, amid a cloud of glory, the Saviour was trans: 
figured on the mount—actually had Jesus as a resident at his house— 
saw his tears of sorrow in the garden—beheld the mob, who seize¢ 
him, and rashly drew his sword, determined to defend his Master) 
but soon his ardent zeal was cooled, and thrice he denied his Lord: 
One look of the Redeemer was enough, however, he went away, ane 
wept, and bitterly repented. Next to Mary Magdalene and her com, 
panions, he first saw J esus,t after rising from the tomb. He was thi 
preacher on the day of Pentecost, when the promised comforter cam¢ 
down, with overpowering, heavenly, influences. He, at once, detec; 
ted the deceit of Ananias and Sapphira, and many times astonishe¢ 
those, who saw the various miracles, he wrought. Peter was some: 
times timid, and at others, bold, impetuous, and fearlessly declare¢ 
the counsels of the Lord, before the highest earthly powers. { 


* Neand. Hist. Plant. & Train. Ch. Chur. B. IV. c. 2. 
+ 2 Pet.i. 14. + Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
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REASONS WHY CHRISTIANS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
t IN THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


BY REV. ELIJAH HUTCHINSON, WINDSOR, VT. 


By doctrines of grace, we mean the great foundation doctrines of 
Christianity—those which are essential to the very existence of 
Christianity, such as Divine Sovereignty, Total Depravity, the ne- 
sessity of Regeneration, the work of the Holy Spirit, the Atonement, 
&c. To be established in the doctrines of grace, supposes a deep 
id thorough knowledge of them, a strong and growing affection for 
them, and a firmness and fixedness of belief, which cannot be shaken. 
Allow us to suggest a few considerations to enforce the subject 
damed. 

1. Establishment in the doctrines of grace, is indispensable to con- 
stant progress in the divine life. Divine knowledge is the natural 
und proper food for the renewed soul, and permanent religious pros- 
dserity cannot be secured without it; growth in grace necessarily im- 
lies growth in knowledge also. The young convert lives fora 
aime upon emotion—his feelings are strongly excited, and his zeal is 
far greater than his knowledge. While the external excitement 
sontinues, and his heart is warm, he runs well; but let the excite- 
nent cease—let the ardor of his feelings abate, and if his mind has 
10t been furnished with religious knowledge, there will be a sad 
‘eaction, if not an entire apostacy. May wenotin this way account 
‘or many painful departures from Christ, which often immediately 
ollow revivals? On the contrary, let the young Christian be early 
ed, step by step, into the great field of doctrinal knowledge, let his 
‘eligious belief be firmly fixed, and his mind be fortified with truth, 
ind there will be a constant growth in grace and in knowledge, and 
1 great security against backsliding. Look at the members of 
yur churches. Who, among them, have for years been most distin- 
fuished for their deep and solid piety? Who are making most rapid 
idvances in the divine life? Uniformly those who are worthily 
salled doctrinal christians,—those who take great delight in study- 
ing the good old doctrines of grace,—those who are ‘stablished in 
he faith.’ 

2. Those who are established in christian doctrine rightly estimate 
he ordinary means of grace,—they recognize them as of divine 
ippointment.—Hence they prize the Bible above all other 
cooks, and make it their sole manual of doctrine and duty—they will 
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not allow the best religious volume, much less the book of ques- 
tionable character, to crowd aside the word of God.—they value the 
duties of the closet so highly, that they will not permit the holiest 
public devotions to be substituted for them. ‘They delight in the 
courts of the Lord’s house. They love the worship of God in their 
own sanctuary,, and the simple preaching of the cross from their own 
pastor. They expect the divine blessing, not upon the preacher, 
but upon the preaching. They have confidence therefore in the 
regular ministrations of the sanctuary, accompanied by the prayers 
and activities of the church, as the divinely appointed means to 
secure the salvation of men. : 
2 A universal establishment in the faith would rid the church of 
periodical professors. By periodical professors we mean those whe 
are controlled entirely by impulse, and never act unless they havea 
certain undefineable feeling. ‘This class are an intolerable burde 
to any church. ‘They always have far more feeling than wisdom 
and their zeal is ever in advance of their knowledge. To-day, they 
drive forward with the zeal of Jehu ; to-morrow they are twice dead 
At one time their engagedness runs into the wildest enthusiasm, @ 
another time, their deadness leads to the most painful backsliding.— 
When their feelings are aroused, they are almost ready to offer them 
selves as missionaries, but wait a few days, and they would see mi 
sionaries called home for want of support before they would give) 
farthing. Appoint a meeting of days, and they will attend day ani 
night for many weeks, at the same time they will neglect the wee 
ly prayer-meeting for a whole year. How easy to see that suck 
if their hearts were ever changed, were never established in the doe 
trines of grace. Indeed, they were never established in any thing 
They have no fixed belief—no settled principles of action. Let th 
whole church, therefore, be established in the faith, and how soo 
this spasmodic action would be done away—how soon should we se 
a readiness for every work of faith, and labor of love. Is the Gosp 
+o be sustained at home ?’—There will be no covetous excuse} 
no hanging back, but a cordial coming up to the work, and a willing 
ness to have an equality, that no one be burdened. Does bi 
Macedonian cry come from the destitute in this or in other lands 
Like faithful stewards they cheerfully make the needed offering 
Is direct effort demanded for the salvation of souls? ‘Those wh 
have long loved the doctrines of the gospel art ready for the wor 
Hence this establishment in doctrinal knowledge lays the foundati¢ 
of all the effective labors of the church. | 
4, Establishment in the doctrines is needful to prepare the churc 
for days of trial. ‘The history of the christian church in all ag 
shows that her days of trial have been many. Scarcely does sl 
rejoice over the fruits of the revival, ere she mourns over the d 
clension when few come to her solemn feasts. Then comes t 
discipline, separating from her fellowship some, who have been amo 
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zer most active and promising members. Again, the storms of fa- 
iaticism and heresy sweep, like a tornado, through the land, trying 
he faith of all, and deceiving, if possible, the very elect. Who are 
he «iciples to stand firmly amid such days of trial’? Who compose 
hat precious few, whose seats are seldom vacated in the solemn 
neetings of Zion, and who, like Aaron and Hur, are holding up their 
yastor’s hands? Who adhere to the church in her darkest days of 
mial, and never shrink from the most painful cases of dicipline? 
Who stand like the unbending oak, amid the fiercest temptests of 
eresy ? Not those who are as light and as changeable as the wind, 
yut those who are “rooted and built up in Christ??—“ stablished in 
she faith”’—those who know in whom they have believed and are 
mmovably fixed in the great doctrines of grace. They are the pil- 
ars in the church, standing firmly when all others forsake her. 
Phey are the defenders of the faith, and the bearers of the oracles 
a God. And they will compose the ‘“ general assembly and church 
of the first born which are written in heaven.” 

But the question naturally arises,—How can we secure this great 
lessing in the churches ? 

1. Let there be a more critical, prayerful, and persevering study 
ithe Bible. Let the whole church of Christ form one great biblical 
ichool, every member of which shall take daily lessons in the word 
% God? Let the Bible be their text-book, their manual, their only 
wuide. Let them follow no amusement, engage in no business, read 
20 book that will obscure the light of this heavenly lamp. Espe- 
wially let them dig into the deep and sublime doctrines of inspiration, 
ind seek to become established, doctrinal christians. Let the Bible 
ye studied more than all other books together, and let that book 
which causes a disrelish for the word of God, be considered fit only 
or the flames. 

2. Let the preaching be more thoroughly doctrinal. Let the old 
ashioned doctrines, upon which the Backuses, the Fullers, and the 
Edwardses of olden time, dwelt with so much delight, be brought 
yack to their original prominence in the pulpit. Let them be _pre- 
sented in all their fulness, and variety, ever giving the doctrines of 
he cross the central position. Would we most effectually preach 
experimental and practical religion, we must hold up some promi- 
vent doctrine of the gospel, and then show its experimental and 
wractical bearings. Such preaching will require the most thorough 
and prayerful pulpit preparation. 

3. Greater permanency should be sought in the pastoral relations. 
‘f{ the pastor is constantly looking for a new place, and the people 
are annually calling a new pastor, how impossible to have any con- 
ected, useful course of intruction. No minister, who has but one 
or two years to remain with a church, can accomplish much toward 
cuilding them up in the faith of the gospel.—There will be a strong 
sem tation to neglect close, deep study for the pulpit, and to dwell 
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principally upon the most practical and exciting topics, which will 
never promote doctrinal knowledge in the churches. Allow us re- 
spectfully to inquire, whether the practice of hiring the minister 
annually, as the man of secular labor is hired, instead of settling 
him as the permanent pastor of the church, does not tend greatly to 
shorten pastoral connections? It appears to us that the pastoral re- 
lation is one of great sacredness, and that it should be neither formed 
nor dissolved without the most careful deliberation, and the most 
anxious prayer for Divine direction. We need never expect to see 
our churches established in the doctrines of grace, without long 
pastoral connections. " 
4, The gospel must be heard with constancy and prayer to secure 
deep doctrinal knowledge. ‘The most intelligent, the most pious, 
and the most permanent ministry will not necessarily make a doctri- 
nal church. lIrregularity in going to the house of God, and a 
prayerless inattention while there, will destroy the effects of the most 
powerful and most instructive preaching. If ministers are called to 
study and to preach, the church are called to hear with constancy, 
and with the most solemn and prayerful attention. Show us the 
constant and prayerful worshipper, where for years there is an intelli- 
gent and a pious ministry, and we will show you one who is making 
rapid progress in the christian life, and who is becoming immovably 
established in the faith of the gospel. May all the churches compo- 
sing this body be thus established, in the doctrines of grace, an 
each church be worthy of the appellation, “ Light of the world.” 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


[We think that our readers will be pleased with this logical argument in favo 
of Capital Punishment. It is an old subject, but is treated in a very interesting 
manner. After closing this side of the question, we expect something upon thi 
other side.—Ep.] 


In these days of refined philanthropy, and skeptical benevolence 
the inexpediency of Capital Punishment, for high handed offences 
against our fellow men, seems to find many advocates. Among thes 
are fellow citizens, of high respectability. We should enter upo 
an investigation of this subject, therefore, with that spirit which, : 
respect for this opinion, demands. | 

We advance, however the premonitory hint, that we are not of thi 
class that make the word of God to conform to this philosophy, bu 


we test all things by that standard of truth. We appeal, therefore 
at once to the Bible. 
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I. Let us consider the original ordinance, lard down in Gen. ix. 5. 
. “and surely your blood of ‘your lives will I require: at the hand 
fevery beast will I require it, and at the hand of man; at the hand 
fevery man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso shed- 
eth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image 
f God made he man.”’ 

1. As objections are made to the translation of the passage, let us 
pend a few moments in considering that point. A simple literal 
vanslation of the Hebrew would be ‘ Shedding man’s blood, by 
wan shall his blood be shed.?? The Septuagint version which was 
sed by the Jewish nation generally in the days of Christ, and which 
sgenerally quoted by him and the apostles, and has thus received 
heir sanction, prefixes the pronoun “ whoso.”? Our English trans- 
ition does likewise, and is the most easy and natural translation that 
‘ould be given of the Hebrew. There is not a translation adop- 
ed by any nation on earth, where the principle assumed by the 
septuagint and English is not fully recognized. Where they differ it 
3 in expressing itin still stronger language The Chaldee para- 
vhrases it thus, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man, that is by 
yitnesses with the sentences of the Judges, shall his blood be shed.”’ 
Michaelis, the great German Commentator, paraphrases thus, 
* Whatsoever creature sheddeth human blood, be it man or beast, by 
aan shall its blood be shed.” ‘The fifth verse would seem to favor 
his translation, as man and beast are both alluded to. Some parts 
if the Jewish Laws likewise would favor the same opinion, where 
he beast that shed human blood is required to be put to death. 
3ut be it as it may “‘whosoever” or “whatsoever,” it evidently 
neludes man. There may bea doubt in relation to the beast, but 
here can be no doubt but what man is included in the ordinance. It 
s evident therefore that there is a command given here by God, that 
‘whosoever shall maliciously kill one of his fellow men, by man 
shall his blood be taken.” 

2. But it is argued also that this is only a permission, and not a 
sommand, and therefore should read may and not shall. But all who 
aaye any knowledge of Hebrew know, that its Imperative has no 
‘third person, and the Future is always used in its stead. ‘The same 
Jorm is used in the Ten Commandments commonly called the Moral 
Law. If there be no command given here, there is no command 
contained in the Decalogue. 

_ II. Let us notice the universality and comprehensiveness of this 
a , 
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w. 
1. Itis the first Legislative act of God for the New World. On 
what subject would it be most likely for Jehovah to legislate under 
such circumstances—one of a transitory character—one that should 
relate to a few of the creatures that should inhabit the earth—or one 
that should be permament and general in its character? Besides, let 
it be remembered that God had permitted man to try the milder: dis. 
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pensation for the period of sixteen and a half centuries—that Cain 
the first murderer, was spared, and all forbidden to injure him unde 
the penalty of a seven—fold vengeance. This leniency instead of 
checking vice encouraged others to practice it. We have an exam. 
ple of this kind in the case of Lamech, who had killed a man in az 
affray in which he himself was wounded. lLamech justifies himsel 
by appealing to his ancestor Cain, and asserting that if a seven fol 
vengeance should fall upon him who should injure Cain, a seventy 
and seven fold, should fall upon him who should injure himself 
The result of this system was that ‘‘the earth was filled with vio. 
lence.”? Yea, so great was the wickedness of man that God deter. 
mined to destroy the earth witha flood. Now was it not natura 
onthe commencement of a new era, to establish a new ordinanes 
that might stay this flood of wickedness? 

2. Its being addressed to the Primogenitor of the new, worle 
would indicate that it was designed for all his descendants, throug! 
all their generations. Like as Adam stood at the head of the whok 
human family, and the promises made to him, and the curses de 
nounced against him, had a relative bearing upon all his descendants 
—or like as the promises that were made to Abraham were designec 
for all his posterity—so this ordinance would seem on the same 
ground to be designed for all the generations of Noah. | 

3. The generality of the phrase, ‘‘shedding man’s blood by mai 
shall his blood be shed,”? would naturally embrace the whole hu 
man family. It isnot expressed as though it was intended for thi 
descendants of Shem or Japheth only, but for all the sons of Noal 
and all their descendants. None of us doubt that the Moral Law i 
universally binding from its very nature. Yet that Law has the prefiz 
“Hear O Israel,” while this is addressed to mankind at large 
From the circumstances connected with its annunciation it would bé 
infinitely more easy to deprive the Moral Law of its authority thax 
this commandment. 

4, It stands connected with no particular dispensation. It is no 
Patriarchal, Jewish, or Christian. It does not belong to the Old o 
the New Dispensation. In explicitness it stands out, like the com 
mand ‘{hou shalt have no other Gods before me.” It occupies thy 
Same position in the Penal Code, as that command does in th 
Moral Code. It has no kind of connection with the Mosaic Insti 
tutions. It is not dependent on them for any of its authority, per 
manence, or sacredness. It would be just as binding if all the oth 
er statutes of the Old Testament on this subject were obliterated 
The abrogation of those Codes can therefore ih no wise affect this. | 

5. It will endure as long as the Benediction and Covenant with 
which it stands connected. If we have any expressed permissior 
from Jehovah to use animal food—if the beasts of the earth and the 
fowls ofthe air, and the fishes of the sea, are in any sense put int 
our hands—if we have any right ‘or control over them, to use then 
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for the various purposes of life—if we have any promise that fear 
and the dread of man shall be upon them—where else is it to be 
found, but in the Benediction bestowed upon Noah at the same 
time that this ordinance was given? Why would it not be as rea- 
sonable to assert that this blessing and permission ceased with the 
Mosaic dispensation, as the commandment under consideration? 
Who can give a reason why the one should become null and void, 
while the other continues in full force? 

_ Turn to the covenant also made with Noah by Jehovah in the 
same conference. He covenants “not to destroy the earth any more 
yy a flood—that seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
md winter, and day and night should not cease while the earth re- 
nained.” As the token of this covenant he puts his bow in the 
loud. He then asserts that when “the bow shall be in the cloud, 
ae will look upon it, that he may remember the everlasting cove- 
aant between God and and every living creature of all flesh that is 
ipon the earth.” Would it not be-as reasonable to assert that this 
sovenant referred only to the Jews, or to the Canaanites, or that it 
yas designed to comfort the Arab, or the savage Indian, as to 
issume that the ordinance, requiring that “whoso sheddeth man’s 
vlood, by man shall his blood be shed,’’ was intended for the first 
iges of the world, or barbarous nations only? Let any train of rea- 
oning be introduced by which this positive command of God shall 
ve invalidated and see if it will not bear with equal force against 
oth this blessing and covenant. Do we need any stronger argument 
han this to establish its universality and comprehensiveness? If 
o we will find it— 

' 6. In the reason assigned for the commandment. “For in the im- 
‘ge of God made he man.” This is God’s own reason. It is not 
ne of a transitory character. It does not confine it to any age or 
ountry, but stands unchangeable,’ and runs coeval and co-extensive 
nth the human race. As long then as man is found in the image 
f God, so long the reason remains for continuing the ordinance as 
romulgated by Jehovah. 

_ Besides we have here developed a new ingredient, exhibiting the 

alignity of the act of murder. It is, that murder is nota crime 

ommitted against man alone, or against society, but against God 

imself. In the murder of one made in the image of God, the mur- 

erer strikes at God himself. This is the highest possible insult 

thich a creature can offer to the Ruler of the Universe. A crime 

» full of malignity and exhibiting such a turpitude of character, 

‘quires the highest possible punishment human laws can inflict. 

| II. At a subsequent period God chose a people for his own. He 

imself became their King and Legislator. He gave them a Code 

‘ Laws that we hesitate not in pronouncing the most perfect Code 

nder which any people ever lived. This ordinance that had: been 

id down in a simple and naked form, was taken up and incorpora- 

‘ 
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ted among the Hebrew Ordinances. In its original nakedness it 
was liable to much abuse. But it was now surrounded with many 
provisions that tended to render it secure, and to perfect the design © 
of the orignal ordinance. The degrees of turpitude, and the form- 
ulas of procedure were laid down with great precision. 

We allude not to the Jewish Code of Laws to establish or enforce 
this command. There is no necessity for that. This Law would 
stand upon as unquestionable, and as solid a basis as it now does 
if all the Inspired writings between Genesis and Malachi were abro- 
gated. Yet it may be used as a commentary to cast a ray oflight 
upon the understanding of some who are unable to penetrate the 
simple design of the first statute. In Exodus 21: 14 we read “But 
if a man come presumptuously upon his neighbor to slay him with 
guile; thou shalt take him from my altar that he may die.”” So great 
is his crime that no place however sacred should ‘afford him pro- 
tection. Even if he sought protection under the altar of God, he 
should be dragged hence that he rhight be removed from among the 
living. We have an expression equally strong in Deuteronomy 13: 
8. “Thou shalt not consent unto him. nor, hearken to him; neither shall 
thine eye pity him, netther shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal 
him, but thou shalt surely kill him.”? Could any thing be more 
clear? could it be expressed in any stronger language? Can our 
translation of the original ordinance be too strong, when such is_ 
the commentary God has given us on the subject? In Numbers 35; 
30—34 It is said ‘‘Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be 
put to death by the mouth of witnesses. Moreover ye shall take no 
satisfaction for the life of a murderer who is guilty of death, but he 
shall surely be put to death. So ye shall not pollute the land wherein 
ye are, for blood defileth the land, and the land cannot be cleansed of | 
the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed. 
it. Defile not therefore the land which ye shall inhabit, wherein I 
dwell; for } the Lord dwell among the children of Israel.”? Singu- 
lar reasoning, surely, that they should cleanse the land of blood, by 
the blood of the murderer; and that too because Jehovah dwelt 
among them. Yet such are the reasons given by the Great Lawgiv- 
er himself. ‘These few out of the many passages that refer to this 
subject will sufhce for the object we have in view. | 

But while on this point we will specify the crimes that were pun- 
ishable in a capital manner under the Jewish Theocracy. There 
were four classes. ‘ ! i, 

I. Crimes committed against God, the supreme Ruler of Judea. — 

1. Idolatry. 2. Blasphemy. 3. False Prophecy. 4. Divina- 
tion, or ‘Witchcraft. 5. Sabbath Breaking. 

II. Crimes against Parents. Cursing or smiting a Parent. 

If. Crimes against Society at large. | 

i. Murder. 2. Manstealing. 3. Resistance to the state Au- 
thority. 
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IV. Lewdness, or violations of the Seventh Commandment. 
Under this general head there are six specifications. 

There are 15 specifications in all. In England there once were 
148 specified crimes punishable with death. With us the first 
class, Treason, and the third, Crimes against society, are punish- 
able with death. The second will lead to almost any crime, and 
the last class we think are equally deserving of capital punishment, 
and oftentimes more so, than any in the category. 


To be concluded in our nect. 
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Condensed Reviews. 


History oF THE PLANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcn spy THE Aposrtes. By Dr. Augustus Neander, Prof. of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated by J. E. Ry- 
land. New York: Leavitt,Trow & Co. 191 Broadway ; pp. 326, 


a OVO. 


Dr. Neander is now well known in this country and Eu- 
1gPe, as one of the most distinguished biblical scholars of the age. 
e was originally a Jew and embraced the christian faith about 1806" 
He commenced his Academical studies at Halle, and closed them at 
Gottingen, under the ‘learned Planck. In 1811 he became a theo- 
logical teacher at Heidleburg, and the next year became extraordi- 
mary Professor of Theology, and. in the following year was called 
‘toa Professorship in the University of Berlin. When he was twenty- 
five years of age he began to be distinguished asa theological writer. 
‘After that time, (1814) he published several works bearing upon 
ecclesiastical history and thus laid the foundation for the work before 
us and his unrivalled Ecclesiastical History. This work properly 
precedes the church history, as the latter commences after the apos- 
tolic age. In this volume is traced carefully, judiciously, and learn- 
edly, the sacred history of the apostolic times. In its examination 
we have been delighted to find in almost every part of it, evangelical 
views, and evidence of great learning, as well as thorough investigation. 
and patient thought,in the author. The work isdivided into six books. 
The first presents a’ history of the christian church in Palestine, previous 
to its spread among heathen nations.—Book 2d, gives the spread of 
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christianity from Jerusalem to other parts.—B. 3d. the foundation of the 
church among the Gentiles by Paul.—B. 4th Review of the labors 
of James and Peter.—5th John and his ministry, as the closing 
point of the Apostolic age.—6th. Apostolic doctrine. ‘These are 
all treated in a most interesting manner. The Dr. though a 
Pedo-Baptist, maintains that none but adult believers were bap- 
tized in apostolic times and that there is not the slightest allusion to 
infant baptism until Irenaeus mentions the subject in his writings. 
Mr. Ryland has given usa free and, we believe, a correct translation. 
We recommend to our readers and especially our ministering brethren 
to secure this volume and if possible, Neander’s Church History. The 
publishers have performed their part with great neatness and accuracy. 


DEFENCE OF THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS, AGAINST PRoF. 
Sruart’s TransLaTion. By the original Translator. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


We have been rather surprised, that so distinguished a scholar, 
in sacred philology, as Prof. Stuart, should withdraw his Hebrew 
Grammar from circulation and translate Gesenius, when he was 
aware, that an accurate translation of the same, by Prof. Conant, 
of Madison University, was already before the public. It would 
seem that Stuart took most of his first Grammar from Gesenius (which 
is no doubt the fact,) and, after the publication of Gesenius by Co- 
nant, finding that a translation of the original work, was preferable 
to his own Grammar, he comes out professedly, with a translation of 
Gesenius, though it is not much better than his first, which was not 


professedly a translation. (He made ‘selections from Ewald and . 
some others, but almost entirely from Gesenius.) After all of Profs 


Stuart’s, labor he has presented a work to the public, full of mistakes 
and not to be compared in accuracy with Conant’s translation. The 
author of the pamphlet before us, as a matter of self defence, 
discloses many mis-conceptions and blunders in Stuarts translation. 
We can hardly account for such glaring mistakes, unless we suppose 
that Stuart is not thoroughly acquainted with the German language. 
Perhaps he has not taught the German for years, as Conant has, and 
of course could not be expected to give so correct atranslation. But 
there must have been great haste and carelessness, to make such 
blunders as some, which are mentioned in the defence. We think 


that this pamphlet, will do much to enlighten the’ public, in respect 


to the Grammar most worthy of patronage. 


ELEMENTS OF THEoLogy. By Danie Hascauz, A.M. New York: | 


L. Colby & Co. 


This little work contains the leading topics. of christian theology, | 
presented in a clear and scriptural manner, containing the principal | 
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evidences of divine revelation, with questions, for the use of Fami- 
lies, bible-classes and seminaries of learning. The work isdivided in- 
to six chapters—On divine revelation—The attributes of God—Man 
in his primitive and fallen state—The recovery of lost men—Crea- 
ture agency and The future. Each of these subjects is as fully dis- 
cussed as the size of the book would allow. The author, who was 
formerly one of the Professors in Hamilton Institution, and since 
pastor of a Baptist church in Vermont, has given us in this little 
volume a condensed view of theological subjects, which will be very 
useful to adults as well as to children. His views of doctrine are 
evangelical and judicious, and presented in so clear and simple a 
style that even children can readily understand them. We hope the 
work will be widely circulated for there is a lamentable ignorance 
in reference to the doctrines of the bible in almost every part of our 
country. KEveryfamily ought to have the work, and all of its members 
study it and practice in accordance with its precepts. The pub- 
lishers have manifested their usual good taste in performing their 


part. 


THEOPNEUSTY, OR THE PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE HoLy Scrip- 
tuRES. By 8. R. L. Gaussen, Professor of Theology in Geneva. 
Translated by E.N. Kirx. Third American, from the second 
French edition. New York: John S. Taylor, 151 Nassau Street, 
under the office of the Memorial. 


The subject discussed in this work, is an important one. There 
is a difference of opinion among Theological writers, in reference 
to the inspiration of the sacred volume. Some suppose that every 
word was divinely inspired, while others believe that such a degree 
of divine influence, assistance, and guidance, was granted to the 
writers, as to enable them to communicate religious knowledge to 
others, without mistake or error. We incline to the latter opinion. 
It seems evident that the mere words were not inspired from the fact 
that different evangelists, in describing the same events, do not in 
the orginal, use the same words, or make use of the same style. 
The Author of the book before us maintains with ability the opposite 
opinion. His views will be opposed by many; but this fact will 
tend to increase the circulation of the book. Both sides of so 
important a subject, ought to be thoroughly examined. The style 
of the work, is simple but rich. ‘The translator has given us a free, 

clear translation. The enterprising publisher, has done himself much 
credit in getting up the work. | 


Tue Genius oF ScoTLanp or SKETCHES OF ScorTisH SCENERY, 
LirERATURE AND Rexicion. By Rev. Robert Turnbull. pp, 
379: 12 mo.—Price $1,00. New York, Robert Carter. 


__ This is a charming volume full of interesting descriptions of Scot- 
ish scenery, incidents of travel, biographical sketches, literature and 
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religion. The author is describing his native land—the hills and 
bonnie braes where he strolled in childhood—the beautiful lakes and 
ruined castles and towers, which every native fondly loves. The author 
has recently visited Scotland and revived those pleasing views of 
scenery and those soul stirring legends, which were so familiar to him 
while residing in that romantic country. His descriptions are vivid 
and beautiful. While reading, we feel that we are in the very midst 
of the scenes portrayed. ‘The style is natural, easy, and in many 
parts of the volume, truly elegant. We could wish that there were 
not a single expression to strike harshly upon the ear, like—‘ baby- 
hearted,”? “blowing of the nose,’ “mouthing,” ‘ baby-faced,”’ 
“dogged adherence” &c.: but these are of little consequence. The 
work will be, perused with enthusiasm by all who have seen 
or heard much of Scotland. The paper, printing and binding are 
beautiful. 


Tur AMERICAN POULTERER’S CoMPANION WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
anp Portraits oF Fowns. By C. N. Bement. Fifth Edition. 
pp. 379. 18 mo. New York: Harpers. 


This is a practical work upon the rearing, fattening, and general 
management of domestic poultry, by the popular landlord of the 
American Hotel, Albany. He has had much experience in rearing 
fowls to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 

This treatise will be invaluable to farmers, and especially to those | 
whose income, isin part or wholly derived from supplying the market 
with poultry and their produce. ‘The paper and printing are unex- 
ceptionable. Beautiful cuts occur in every part of the volume. We 
trust that it will continue to have an extensive sale. 


DrrecTions FoR INVIGORATING AND Prononeine Lire. By Wm. 
Kitchiner M. D. From the sixth edition revised and improved, by 
T. S. Barrett. New York, Harpers. 


More than ten thousand copies of this work have been sold in 
England, and we have no doubt thata large number will be calledfor 
in this country. The author gives directions in reference to sleep, 
clothing, air, exercise, bathing, and other important topics. [f 
any of our readers are troubled with dyspepsia, we advise them to pur- 
chase this book. 


Parrern For Sunpay Scuoon TEAcHERS: by J. A. James, 
New-York John 8. Taylor & Co. 


This little work contains a very interesting memoir of Elizabeth 
Bales, a lovely pattern for those engaged in imparting instruction to 
Sabbath School Scholars. 

_ Viaticum, by the same publisher, containing very useful sugges- 
tions in reference to the regulation of our lives, by Rev. John Rogers 
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President Edwards, and others. Both of these books are beautifully 
bound and would be very useful companions. They cost but a trifle. 
Look at them at 151 Nassau St., cor. of spruce. 
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SeRIALS.—Virtue’s Devotional Family Bible, by Fletcher, No.7. An elegant 
steel engraving in this No. of the ruins of Samaria. The paper is very fine, 
with wide margins. We are more and more delighted with this elegant work. 

Baptist Library, No. 10. By L. Colby and Co. 122, Nassau-street, New York 
very interesting: 2 Nos. more. 

Kelectic Commentary, selected from Dr. Scott and more than 100 others, No’s 
7, 8,and 9. To be completed in 24 parts—capital work—Shannon & Co. 118 
Nassau-st. New York. 

Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. By Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Boston, No. 11. This No. is very rich. It has an elegant steel engraving of the 
arrest of Goldsmith, 25ctsa No. For sale by L. Colby & Co. 122 Nassau-street, 
N.Y. No. 12 is also received ; it is splendid. 

Christian Review, June. Edited by Rev. S.F. Smith. This No. contains 
eight excellent articles. The work is ably conducted and ought to have a much 
wider circulation. | 

The South Western Baptist Chronicle, a weekly paper established in New 
Orleans La. is a valuable periodical. Rev. Wm. C. Duncan is editor and proprie- 
tor. It is ably conducted, and we advise our friends in that vicinity, by all means 
to patronize it. 

In Germany—The second Vol. of ‘‘ Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Geschichte des 
Christlichen Lebenus,” (Memorials of the History of the Christian Life,) by Dr. Nean- 

(der, has appeared at Hamburg. pp. 291, 8 vo. Also sixth edition of “Hand- | 
buch der Kirchengeschichte ” (Hand book of Church History) by H. E.F. Guericke. 
Leipsic—3 vols., 8 vo. To'be obtained of Wm. Radde, 322 BroadwayN.Y. An 

| elaborate lite of Luther by Karl Jurgenus is making its appearance at Leipsic. The 
first volume of 700 pp. has been issued. 

_ A new translation of Josephus, by Rev. R. Trail D. D. with explanatory notes, 

‘essays, &c. by Rev. J. Taylor of Ongarburh. New York, Harpers, No. 1. 
Wyston’s translation (the best in use) is dry, verbose and extremely uninteresting. 

This contains the ease and vivacity in style of the original. In the first portion 

of the work there will be 100 engravings. This will be undoubtedly the most 

‘accurate and splendid edition ever published in our language. It should form a 

/part of the library of every family. It is only 25 cts. a number. Harper’s Picto- 
rial Hist. of England, Nos. 22,23 & 24. They are truly rich and elegantly 

embellished. | 

Messrs D. Appleton & Co. have in press the work claiming to be Tur Constr 
tutions of the Holy Apostles including the canons; Whiston’s version revised 

| from the Greek ; with a Prize Essay at the University of Baun, upon their origin 

and contents, translated from the German by Rey. Irah Chase D. D. 
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Anniversary oF THE AMERICAN Baprist Missronary Unron. 
The Board of Managers assembled at the Ninth St. Bap. Church, 
Cincinnati, on Tuesday, May 18th, at 10 A. M. Rev. E. Tucker 
of N. Y. was called to the chair and Rev. M. J. Rhees, of Dele- 
ware, elected Clerk. The financial condition of the Union is en- 
couraging. 
‘Abstract of the 33rd Annual Report. 


The missionary year has been one of prosperity. Only two mis- 
sion laborers have been removed by death, and four by sickness or 
other cause. ‘T'welve missionaries and assistants have been appoint- 
ed exclusively of native helpers. The receipts of the year, ending 
April 1, were $85,487,24; to which may be added $10,000 received 
from co-ordinate societies, the U. S. government, and interest on the 
permanent fund, making a total of $95,487,24. The total expendi- 
tures for the same period were $94,339,71, showing an excess of 
receipts to the amount of $1,147,53. 


MISSIONS. 


Of the missions in Burmah, Maulmain mission has two stations, 
with twenty-one out-stations, in charge of twenty-seven missionaries 
and assistants and thirty-six native helpers. Ofthe missionaries, 
’ Dr. and Mrs. Judson, Mr. and Mrs. Harris and Miss Lillybridge ar- 
rived in Maulmain in December last, and Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Osgood and wife are in this country. The operations of the mis- 
sion have been attended with good success especially in the Karen 
department. ‘The total additions on profession of faith the last year. 
in this mission, including those reported from Burmah proper, have 
exceeded 1,400. 


From Tavoy mission our returns are incomplete. There are twe 
stations and eighteen out-stations, with eleven missionaries and as. 
sistants, and twenty-six or twenty-eight nativehelpers. Much sick. 
ness has prevailed in the mission ; Mrs. Mason died Oct. 8th. The 
theological school was opened in' May, and the Burman and Englislf 
boarding school the previous month; the former containing more 
than twenty pupils. | 


_ Arracan mission has two stations and eight out-stations; two mis 
sionaries, including Mr. Abbott now in this country, and twenty 
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)seven or more native laborers, including Karen assistants in Burmah 
proper. In twenty or thirty Karen villages are said to be one thou- 
sand Christian families. 


Of the other Asiatic missions, Siam mission has one station and 
one out-station, seven missionaries and assistants, including Mr. 
Jones, now in the U. S.; and there are three native assistants. Mr. 
Jencks and wife left this country for Siam, with Mr. Dean of the 
China mission in June. Five Chinese have been baptized on pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. ‘ é' 


In the China mission, at two stations and three out-stations are six 
missionaries and assistants, beside eight native assistants. In this 
number are Mr. and Mrs. Lord, who sailed for China in January 
last. Mrs. Devan died at Canton Oct. 18. Mr. Deanresumed his 
labors at Hong Kong in November. The Canton msision has been 
transferred to Hong Kong. 


In Assam mission are three stations and eight missionaries and 
assistants, including Mrs. Brown returned temporarily to this coun- 
‘try, and two or three native helpers. To the three mission churches 
‘eighteen have been added by baptism, of whom seven are members 
‘of the Nowgong Orphan Institution. 


| The Teloogoo mission, with one station, is in present charge of 
Ithree native laborers, the four missionaries and assistants belonging 
to it being detained in this country by sickness. Mr. and Mrs. Day 
arrived in June last. 


| The Bassa mission in West Africa has one station and two out- 
‘stations, four missionaries and assistants, including Mrs. Crocker 
|who returned to this country in July; and two native assistants. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Clarke’ have been absent part of the year on account 
|of ill health, but returned in November last. The affairs of the mis- 
gion are prosperous. 


—<- 


In Europe the mission to France with seven stations and more 
than thirty out-stations, in charge of one missionary and an assis- 
tant, and ten native preachers, and colporteurs, has received twen- 
ty-one members on profession of faith in Christ, and others are wait- 
Wing for the privilege. The mission continues to be harassed by 
+@overnmental and papal persecution ; native laborers are subjected to 
+fine and imprisonment; but the work advances, and was never before 
more full of promise. 

The German mission with fourteen stations and numerous out- 
stations, and eighteen or twenty native laborers, has had large increase, 
as in past years. More than two hundred and thirty-five have been 
‘received into the churches by baptism, and the total number of mem- 


ir 


, 


' 


; 
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bers in more than thirty churches is about two thousand. The 
churches of Hamburg and Berlin have received each of them seventy- 
three. 


The Greek mission has two stations and six missionaries and as- 
sistants. 


Among the aborigines of this country, the Ojibwa mission has one 
station and two out-stations, with three missionaries and assistants, 
and one native assistant. The churches have had an increase of five 
by baptism. ) 


The Ottawa mission in Michigan has one missionary and an assis- 
tant, at one station. The state of the mission is much improved. 


The Tonawanda mission or station has one missionary ant 
assistant. 


The Shawanoe mission, with four stations is in charge of elever 
missionaries and assistants, with three native helpers. The fow 
churches have received fifty-six members by baptism. T'womeeting: 
houses have been built. . 


The Cherokee mission has five stations and five out-stations, unde: 
the care of six missionaries and assistants, with five native preach 
ers. A church has been organized at Cherokee. The number o 
baptisms reported last December, is fourteen. 


The whole number of missions under direction of the Union is 16 
with 50 stations and 93 out stations, occupied by 101 missionarie! 
and assistants, of whom 48 are preachers, and 144 native helpers 
The number of churches reported, is 108. 1,783 have been addec 
to them by baptism the past year, making the aggregate of member 
about 10,000; the number of schools is 59, and_ of pupils from 1,50( 
to 1,600. 


Wednesday was devoted to hearing reports of committees. It 
the evening Rev. B. Stow, D. D. of Boston delivered the annua 
sermon,both of the brethren appointed having failed, on the mora 
grandeur of Christ’s death founded in Matt. xxvii. 45, 51, 52, 53 
It was a very able production. The annual meeting of the Unior 
took place on Thursday, May 20th. The President being absent 
Hon. A. H. Dunlvery took the chair, Rev. W. H. Shailer, of Mass 
and Rev. E. Turney, of Ohio, were appointed Secretaries. Th 
proposed alteration of the constitution, was postponed until nex 
' year, and a committee of nine, appointed to report on it at that time 
It was decided that the next annual meeting of the Union, shoule 
be held with the first Bap. Church, at Troy, N.'Y. Rev. J. N. Grange 
is to preach the sermon, and Rev. M. J. Rhees, in case of failure 
The following are the officers for the ensuing year. Hon. Geo. N 
Briggs, of Mass., President—Hon. A. H. Dunlvery, of O., and Rey 
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B. T. Welch, D. D. of Albany, Vice President, Wm. H. Thailer of 
Mass., Secretary. In the evening an interesting missioanry meeting 
was held, and addresses delivered by brother Osgood, of Burman, 
Jones of the Cherokee nation and others. On Friday, interesting 
statements were made in reference to the finances of the Union, and 
Saturday, in respect to the home work of Foreign Missions. Re- 
marks were made by Br’n Bright, Stow, Duncan, Peck. Day mis- 
sionary, Abbot, Watson, Pattison, and Granger. The exercises of 
he Union, were harmonious throughout, and closed on Thursday at 
(2 o’clock. 


Wwe 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 
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_ The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, was held at Savannah, Georgia, com-~- 
nencing May 14th. Since the meeting of the last convention four 
male and two female missionaries have been appointed for the China 
nission, and two for Africa. $500 have been forwarded to the 
freasurer for Bible distribution. The Board have in China, eleven 
nissionaries, including native assistants. The mission premises of 
ihe Northern Board, at Canton, have been purchased by the Southern 
3oard, for $1164,44. Amount raised for the Canton chapel $5324,75. 
Receipts during the year, $17,965,69, making, with the balance on 
1and at the end of the preceding year $27,469,82, Disbursements, 
§15,274,94. Virginia contributed more than one fourth of the 
whole, S. Carolina was next, Georgia third, and Maryland fourth. 
4 Southern Baptist Publication Society, was formed at Savannah, 
zeorgia, May 14th, Rev. S. Furman was appointed President, Br’n. 
a. Ball and C. M. Irvin, Secretaries. Board of Managers, M. T. 
Mendenhall Pres., Hon. T. Stocks, 1st. Vice Pres., J. L. Reynolds, 
2nd. Vice Pres., Wm. C. Buck, 3rd Vice Pres., R. Furman Cor. 
Secretary, J. Tupper Rec. Secretary, A C. Smith Treasurer. 

In our last we had not room to refer to the anniversaries of other 
societies, besides those connected ‘with our own denomination in 
this city. 

The American Tract Society held its anniversary at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, May 12th. The Society has circulated thirty million 
wf pages more publications this year than last. Receipts for 11 1-2 
months, ending April 1st, $130,131—$6,204 more than last year. 
INo. Colporteurs, 267—No. families visited during the year, 215,000, 
Inore than a twentieth part of the population of the United States. 
130,000 families were Romanists, or other errornists. 32,123 families 
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were destitute of all religious books, and 14,665 had not the scrij 
tures. This is a noble institution and is blessing the world. | 


American Bible Society—Tabernacle, May 13th. The report of tl 
Board of Managers showed that 648 new life directors and life mer 
bers, were added during the last year. Receipts $705,068 beir 
$7,764,25 more than in the preceding year. No. Bibles and Test 
ments printed 671,500—Distributions, 626,878 copies. ! 


The New York City Bible Society held its anniversary in the Oliv: 
St. Baptist Church, Wednesday evening. From anabstract of the d 
ings of the Board, read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. L. Colb 
we learn that thereceipts during the past year have been $1,612—19 
Bibles have been purchased from the parent society. The society is1 
a prosperous state. 


American Home Mission Society—Wednesday evening. Ther 
port of the Executive Committee, stated that 972 ministers of th 
gospel had been employed by the society during the past year.—N. 
of congregations supplied 1,470; 32 new missionaries have bee 
appointed in the western states—73,000 SabbathSchool Scholars co 
lected together and instructed,—added to the churches, 4,400. Ri 
ceipts $116,717,94—amount pledged for the coming year $57,275,0. 


American Protestant Society—Thursday evening—Receipts duru 
the year $19,709,13. Dr. Dowling, of thiscity, and other able speake 
addressed the assembly. 


New-York Sunday School Union—Tuesday, May 11th, No. schoo 
113—Teachers 2670—Scholars 20,541—V olumes 31,755. 


American Baptist Publication Society—Philadelphia.—The eigh 
annual meeting of this society was held on Wednesday, April 28t 
with the Eleventh St. Baptist Church, (Rev. A. D. Gillette’s.) Re 
J. H. Kennard in the chair, C. A. Wilson Recording Secretary, Re 
G. B. Ide, Rev. G.S. Webb and Rev. J.B. Olcott prayed. T 
Treasurers report was read by the Assistant Treasurer, Rev. B.] 
Loxley. Receipts in cash for the year ending April 15th, 1847—$24 
277,75 a larger sum than in any preceding year. This sum includ 
Book and Tract sales $13,320,50,—Legacies $2,367,34—for Colpo 
tage $1,534,69—life members &c.,$2,782,79—for other benevole 
societies $2,116,54. The Sociéty has paid off a loan of $3,300, ar 
has a balance in the Treasury of $422,26. Only debt of the socie 
is the Building fund of $1,659,07. The whole expenses ofthe ope 
ations of the Society have been paid by receipts from sales of boo 
Thus all benevolent contributions are left whole. Rev. T. ; 
Malcom, Corresponding Secretary, read the report of the Board 
Managers. A variety of books have been printed—about 50,0 
volumes put in circulation—36 life members and 4 managers for hi 
havebeenadded. Thesociety has20Colporteursandisexerting a hap} 
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juence in every direction. Officers for the ensuing year—Rey. 
H. Kennard, President, J. Davis, T. Watson W. H. Turpin, J. 
Shepherd, Vice Presidents, Rey. T. 8. Malcom, Corresponding 
sretary, Rev. B. R. Loxley, Depository Agent and Assistant Trea- 
rer, C. A. Wilson Recording Secretary, W. W. Keen, Treasurer. 
e $10,000 plan meets with much favor. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We regret to learn by a letter received at the Bible room, from 
y. I. V. Ranney cf Maulmain, that the house of Brother Stevens 
ptist Missionary at that place, was in February last consumed 
fire, with all its contents, except a few bed-clothes. His manu- 
ipts for the press, the work of years are all destroyed. _ The mis- 
n library, records, of the Burman-church, the communion service 
1 other valuable things are gone. Dr. Judson has removed to 
ngoon and hopes to do good there though the present king is a 
‘oted Boodhist. 

ntelligence has been received from Burmah that fourteen hundred 
iverts are waiting for baptism in the field where Rey. Mr. Abbott 
jored before coming to this country. 


(ee a, 


ITEMS. 


The Corner Stone of the edifice to be erected by the Fourth St. 
ptist Church, in this city, was laid, with appropriate exercises, 
ne Ist, Br’n. Covell, Davis, Dowling, Everts, Mason, Remington 
1 Sealey, the pastor, took part on the occasion. May the Lord bless 
: undertaking. 
}We are happy to learn from Zions Advocate, (an excellent paper) 
pit $1000 has been recently paid to Waterville College from the 
pate of Deacon Beck of Portland. Why do not our Baptist friends 
Maine, do as much for Waterville as the Congregationalists do 
‘their College at Brunswick ? 


MONTHLY LIST. 


Deaths. Churches Constituted. 
| Dearborn, SpenceypTioga Co., N. Y., | Mt. Tabor, Caroline Co., Virginia, March 
‘july 6th, 1846, aged 48. 14th: , 


Y Williams, Pastor of Grafton St. Baptist | Novi, Michigan, April 7. 
arch, London, England, Jan. 27. 
Ordinations. 
W. Lewis, Madison, C. H. Virginia, 
4. 9th. , Dedications. 
ae Madison C. H. Virginia, | Hebron, Southampton Co., Vir. March 
® Ath. € Ist. 
T. Elgin, Walnut Grove, Boone Co., | Galway, N. Y. March, 11th. 
+) June 23rd. ‘——_—_——— Philadelphia, (cobd) 
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Mliscellaneous. 


SINGULAR AND AUTHENTIC INSTANCE OF FIDELITY AND GRATEFU 
ATTACHMENT IN A NEGRO. 


A gentleman of respectability, Dr. L , was lately confine 
for some time in the King’s Bench Prison, while his fortune, involy 
ed in achancery suit, was withheld from him. During this distress 
ing period, he was obliged by poverty to tell his negro servant that 
however repugnant to his feelings, they must part: his pecuniary di 
ficulties being now such that he was unable to provide himself th 
necessaries of life. The negro well known in the King’s Bench pris 
on, replied with affectionate warmth, ‘‘No massa, we will neve 
part! many a year you have kept me, and now! will keep you.’ 
Accordingly he went out to work as a day laborer, and, at th 
end of every week, faithfully brought his earnings to his master 
These proved sufficient for his support, until the recent decision 
of the chancery suit, by which Dr. L obtained an award o 
£.30 000. It ought to be added to the Doctor’s honor, that he ha: 
settled a handsome annuity for life upon this faithful negro. 


RIDICULE. 


When men employ ridicule, it is frequently because their conscien. 
ces are touched. When our Lord declared, that men cannot sery 
God and Mammon, “‘the Pharisees, who were covetous, heard al 
these things and they derided him.” Luke xvz. 14. 


METHODISM AND PLATONISM. 


Roscoe, in his Life of Lorenzo de Medici, has asserted, that / 
strong resemblance is discoverable between the general character o 
the Platonists and that of the methodists. The methodists will 
doubtless, be of opinion, that whatever may be his knowledge o 
Platonism, he understands their system very imperfectly, 


Huspanp anp Wire.—In the domestic circle, and in all the gre 
arrangements of life, the husband has a controlling influence. It 1 
his right to rule; and where reason and persuasion fail to unite h 
choice with his, submission is the duty of the wife. She ought t 
do it cheerfully, and always make his cause her own. Nothin, 
can be more embarrassing to the enterprize, or injurious to th 
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uccess of the husband, than constant opposition from her, whose 
fice it is to encourage and help. On religious opinions and duty, 
ae husband can assume no authority without a presumptuous usur- 
ation of the Divine right. God alone is Lord of the conscience 
nd to him we are separately amenable. Christ is the head of the 
hurch; and that man who will step between his wife and the 
wrd of all, commits a daring and flagrant act of rebellion against 
feaven’s law and heaven’s King. As he cannot answer to God 
x her sins—as no one but herself can in any sense do this—her 
2lgious convictions, feelings, and opinions, form a matter exclusively 
etween herself and God. No foreign interference, no human con- 
‘ol, can, without the greatest danger and the highest presumption, 
e attempted—none can be admitted. ' 


_ Tue Brste.—Love and study the Scriptures. He that avoids 
2ading a portion of them every day, forsakes his own mercies, and 
sso far regardless of his safety, welfare, and happiness. Precious 
ible! Like thy blessed Author, our Sun and our Shield—thou 
fiver of grace and glory—thou Guide through all this gloomy vale 
) our eternal home—how many advantages have we derived from 
vee! Thou hast often solved our doubts and wiped away our 
vars. ‘T’hou hast been sweeter to our taste than honey or the honey- 
omb. ‘Thou hast been better to us in our distresses than thousands 
f gold and silver. Unless thou hadst been our delight, we should 
ave perished in our afflictions. No wonder Job “esteemed thee 
ore than his necessary food.’”? No wonder David “chose thee 
s his heritage for ever.” No wonder the noble army of martyrs 
arted with their estates, and with their blood, rather than with thee. 
lay we value thee as our richest Jewel! may we love thee as our 
earest Good! may we consult thee as our sweet Counsellor! may 
‘e follow thee as our surest Guide! 


| InnELicionists.—It is curious to observe the versatality of the ene- 
nes of religion; Lucretius contended for the youth or novelty of 
ae world; modern infidels exert themselves with the utmost eager- 
ess to assign it antiquity almost without bounds. 


NOTICE. 


| We would return our thanks to those subscribers who have promptly paid in: 
eir subscriptions for 1847. There are some, however, who have not yet: 
menibered us for this and previous years. We hope they will forward the. 
oney Sy mail. 

‘Bro. Gro. P. Warrous (who is desirous to obtain funds to prepare for the: 
(/inistry,) has been engaged to travel for the Memorial in the Middle.and Western 
yates. We hope that our friends will receive him cordially, as they will find him 
) every respect, worthy of their confidence. 

| It will be perceived that this number (which commences the half-yeay,) appears 
it Dew ‘type. 

i 
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Poetry. : 
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THE ENQUIRY. 


“There the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at rest”.—Job 3: 17. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar,— 
Do ye not know some spot, ) 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered ‘ No.’ 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play,— 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island, far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss, for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lies, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, roaring in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for awhile, and sighed to answer, ‘ No.’ 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such holy face, 
Dost look npon the earth, _ 
Asleep in night’s embrace,— 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man, 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew, in woe,. 
And a sweet voice, but sad, responded ‘ No.” 


Tell me, my sacred soul, 
O, tell me, hope and faith, 
Is there no resting-place, 
From sorrow, sin and death ? 
Is there no happy spot, 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, hope, and love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, ‘ Yes,” in heaven. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF BAPTISTS.—No. VIII. 


DURING THE REIGN OF NERO. 


The Apostle Paul is placed among the martyrs of this period, and 
none, we think, of those devoted servants of the Lord, endured so much 
as he; for, having changed, so suddenly, his course of life, from a most 
relentless persecutor, to a humble follower of the despised Jesus, and 
exhibiting a zeal so worthy of the glorious cause in which he had 
engaged, his envious and revengeful foes were stung to madness from 
the mortifying fact, that now their powerful leader had left them to con- 
tend alone against the new religion. Their hostile feelings were in- 


_ tense against him. They gnashed upon him with their teeth, and sought 


continually to shed his blood. 
Saul, afterwards called Paul,* was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a 


- descendant of the patriarch Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin,y a 


native of Tarsus,{ the chief city of Cilicia. He was by birth a Ro- 
man citizen,§ brought up a Pharisee,|| was probably early educated 


| in Greek literature, in his native city, and completed his education 
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* Saul was his original Hebrew name, and Paul was the Hellenistic form of the 
word. Meyer and Olshausen have maintained that he changed his name for that of 
Sergius Paulus, a person whom he had been instrumental in converting. But it is 
not probable that he would think so much more of a Roman Proconsul, than of 
other men, as to assume his name. See on this subject Dr. A. Neander’s History 
of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles, B. ILL. 
chapter i. 

+ Phil. iii. 5: 2 Cor. xi. 22. 

t There was a tradition, reported by Jerome, that Paul was born in the small 
town of Gischala, in Galilee; but this is contradicted by his own words in Acts 
xxi. 39: xxii. 3. It is not improbable that his parents once lived there, and this 
may have given rise to the report. 

§ Acts xxii. 25, 29. xxill. 27. || Acts xxiii. 6: xxvi. 5: Phil. ui. 5. 
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under the learned Gamaliel at Jerusalem.* | Hehad greatnatural tal- 
ents, quick apprehension, strong passions, and firm determination in 
whatever he attempted.. He seems to have been strictly moral in his” 
life and conscientious. His zeal was great against christianity, be- 
fore his conversion. He consented to the death of Stephen, as we 
have before shown, and after the death of that first christian martyr 
he persecuted the disciples, at Jerusalem and throughout Judaea.7 
His miraculous conversion occurred about A. D. 35 or 36, while he 
was going to Damascus with full power from the Sanhedrim, to. ar- - 
rest the followers of Christ and carry them to Jerusalem.t Soon 
after his baptism and the descent of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon him, he went into Arabia and was there instructed in reference to 
the doctrines and duties of religion.§ In the year 38 or 39. about 
three years after his conversion, he returned to Damascus and boldly 
proclaimed that gospel which he had formerly so much despised. But 
the Jews considered him as an apostate, rejected his doctrines and 
attempted to take his life. The plot being made known, he escaped 
and went to Jerusalem.|| In that city also he preached the word so 
faithfully, that the Hellenistic Jews** were much enraged and con- 
spired against him. The brethren were obliged to convey him to 
Caesarea-Philippi, and send him forth to Tarsus.~t— A. D. 42 he 
went to Antioch, accompanied by Barnabas and preached one year. 
These two preachers then returned to Jerusalem. This was Paul’s 
second visit to that city. He returned to Antioch, and then visited Se- 
leucia, and Cyprus. On this island he was persecuted by a Jewish false 
prophet and sorcerer, named Barjesus, because he was about to 
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* Straho, a Greek Geographer, cotemporary with Paul, says that Tarsus was 
more distinguished for the learning of its inhabitants than Athens, or Alexandria, and 
that scholars frequently went to other cities to complete their education. Lib. xiv 
vol. ii. pp. 960, 961, edit. Oxon. This accounts for the fact that Paul went to Jeru- 
salern to complete his studies, under the instruction of Gamaliel. He probably en-_ 
tered that celebrated school at the age of 12 or 13 years. See Neander’s planting 
and training of the Christian Church, B. II. chap. 1., also Tholuck’s remarks upon 
this subject in the ‘Studien und Kritiken,” 1835. 2nd part. p. 366. 

+ Acts villi. 35 xxii. 4; xxvi. 10, 11. 

+t Dr. Lardner supposes that Paul’s conversion took place at the end of 36, or the | 
beginning of 37, (works 8vo. vol. vi. p.p. 236—239—4to vol. III. p.p.. 252, 2533) 
Dr. Neander thinks that it occurred in the year 36, (see his Plant. Church, B. III. 
¢, i.) Other scholars assign other periods; but the most probable opinion is, that 
it took place near the first of A. D. 36 or last of 35, as stated above, and supported 
by Bishop Pearson and other learned divines. 

§ Gali. 17. | Acts ix. 23—28: Gal. i. 17,18: 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 

«* The Hellenistic or Grecian Jews were those who lived in countries where 
Greek was the living language, and perhaps spoke no other themselves. They 
are distinguished in the New Testament, from Hebrews or native Jews, who spoke 
what was called the Hebrew language, (a kind of Syro-Chaldaic dialect.) 

++ Acts ix. 23—30. Neander supposes that he did not stay in Jerusalem more 
than 14 days. 
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preach the gospel to Sergius Paulus, a Roman Proconsul. Paul, with 
a holy indignation, struck tha sorcerer blind, for a time, as a punish- 
ment for his interference. A. D. 46 this Apostle sailed from Cyprus 
to Asia Minor, preached at Perga, in Pamphylia, and then preached 
at Antioch in Pisidia. There he was persecuted, and by the machi- 
nations of the unbelieving Jews, driven from Antioch to Iconium, in 
Lycaonia. Here his foes were about to stone him and he fled to 
Lystra, where, after having miraculously healed a cripple, he was 
_ dragged out of the city, stoned and left for dead.* Afterwards he 
visited Derbe, preached in Galatia and Phrygia and then returned to 
Antioch in Syria, having been absent about two years. He remained 
in that city, probably, about two years, (A. D. 47 and 48,) and was 
persecuted by the influence of false teachers, whom he opposed. It 
was thought best to send a deputation to J erusalem for the purpose of 
obtaining the views of the apostles in reference to this matter. Paul 
and Barnabas were sent, and the famous council of the Apostles (A. D. 
49.) took place. Paul returned to Antioch, afterwards visited various 
ports of Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, and came to 
Troas and thence went to Macedonia. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were beaten with rods and imprisoned for performing a miracle; but 
they were soon liberated, and passed on to Thessalonica, where they 
were persecuted and obliged to escape to Beraea and thence to 
and so enraged them, that they brought him before the Sanhedrim as a 
Athens. Pauldisputed there with the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, 
setter forth of strange Gods. There, before Senators, Philosophers, 
Rhetoricians, and Statesmen, the Apostle delivered his most eloquent 
and masterly apology, which had a powerful effect upon that learned 
assembly. He proceeded to Corinth and the Peloponnesus, and the 
Jews dragged him before Gallio the proconsul of Achaia. Afterwards 
he went to Ephesus, Caesarea, and to Jerusalem again, and then re- 
turned to Antioch. A.D. 54—56, he visited the churches in Galatia 
and Phrygia, was persecuted by Demetrius the silver-smith and 
others at Kphesus; went to Troas, Macedonia, Greece, visited various 
‘slands and cities and finally reached Jerusalem, the fifth time, just 
efore the feast of Pentecost, A. D.58.¢ While he was in that city, 
some Asiatic Jews. probably from Ephesus, endeavored to excite the 
multitude to kill him, and Lysias, the chief captain or tribune of the tem- 
ple guard, found it very difficult to prevent the mob from carry- 
ing into effect their diabolical purpose. The apostle was ar- 
raigned before the Sanhedrim the following day, and there arose a 
erea dispute in reference to him, between the Pharisees and Saddu- 
ceesso that he came near being pulled to pieces. He was finally ac- 
cused before Felix, the Procurator of Caesarea, who trembled when 
Paul easoned with him. He was kept in confinement by the procu- 
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rator during two years, and finally was sent to Rome, by order of Fes- 
tus, successor of Felix, as the apostle had appealed to the emperor. 
On his way to to that city he was shipwrecked at Miletus, (now Mal- 
ta.*) He was permitted to live at Rome in his own hired house for two 
years but under the custody of a soldier.+ This was during his first visit 
to that city. 

At this point in the biography of Paul, Luke closes his account, 
and for further information we are obliged to go to other sources, 
There is considerable diversity of opinion in reference to Paul’s im- 
prisonment. When was he released, or was he retained in prison un- 
tilhismartyrdom? By an examination of thesecond epistle to Timo- 
thy,it isreadily perceived that he wrote it when confinedat Rome. Was 
it during his first confinement or was he confined the second time? 
These are questions which cannot be decided with absolute certainty. 
Clement of Rome, in his first epistle to the Corinthians,{ says express- 
ly, that Paul suffered martyrdom after he had travelled to the 
boundaries of the West. As Clement wrote from Rome, it is evident 
he meant to say that the apostle went from Rome, and of course must 
have been released from his first confinement, in the year 62 or 63; 
probably in the spring of 63. It is probable, that, after his release, 
he went east and then returned to Spain and was soon executed at 
Rome. Dr. Neander favors this opinion.§ Also Eusebius.|| We 
cannot determine with certainty when this great apostle suffered mar- 
tyrdom; butit must have been 1n one of the last years of Nero’s reign, 
and that tyrant closed his career of cruelty A. D. 68. 

Paul was notafraidto die. Some time before his death, with strong 
emotion from the fulness of his heart, he said, “for me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.** But when he looked upon the scenes of 
the eternal world, as almost opening to his view, while sad, though 
joyful premonitions warned him, that, amid severest sorrows, under 
painful, awful circumstances, he would soon be called to sacrifice his 
life, his all, upon the altar of his Master, with holy resignation, an 
ardent spirit of devotion, and an earnest longing to enjoy that blessed- 
ness around the throne in heaven, he piously exclaimed, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith, 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.’ f 

Eusebius seems to have been of the opinion that Paul and Peter 
were executed at the same time. His words are the following: “ Paul 
is therefore said to have been beheaded at Rome and Peter to have 
been crucified under him. And this account is confirmed by the fact 
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* See engraving. 


+ Acts xxvii. 17—31. } §5. § Plant. and Train. Christ. Chur. B. IIL. ch. x- 

| Euseb. Hist. Eccl. B. 11. C. 22. It is probable that Paul referred to his first 
imprisonment at Rome in 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, where he says that, at his first answer 
all left him and that he was delivered from the lion (referring to Nero.) 

err Dl. 1: Goat tt 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
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that the names of Peter and Paul still remain in the cemeteries of that 
city, even to this day.”* Caius, a Roman Presbyter, and Dionysius 
Bishop of Corinth, writers of the second century, testify to the same 
fact, as we have stated in a previous article it is the general belief, 
that Paul and Peter were imprisoned together, at Rome, and executed 
at the same time, and perhaps this is the most probable supposition, 
though there is great want of authentic evidence upon the subject. 

This apostledistinguished himself asa strong, energetic, and pathetic, 
writer. He has left us fourteen apostolical epistles, to different churches, 
in which we find specimens of powerful reasoning and the loftiest 
strains of eloquence. 

It may be interesting to know what were the views of this great 
apostle in respect to baptism. While he was in Macedonia, at Philip- 
pi, he went out with his associates by the river side, on the sabbath 
and preached to those who resorted there. It seems that a lady by the 
name of Lydia was converted and “ baptized and her household.” 

It has been said by some, that a part of the members of Lydia’s 
household were probably children who had not come to years of 
understanding, and that they were probably sprinkled. This opinion 
is hardly worthy of consideration, as all Pedobaptist scholars of any 
note admit, that in apostolic times nothing was practised for baptism 
but immersion and that believers were the only subjects of that ordi- 
nance. Let it suffice here to refer to the testimony of the distinguished 
Neander. Speaking of apostolic timeshe says, “‘ faith and baptism, were 
always connected with one another ; and thus it is in the highest degree 
probable that baptism was performed only in instances, where both could 
meet together, and that the practice of infant baptism was unknown at 
this period.”? He furthermore says that no tradition or trace of infant 
baptism existed until the third century. In the same chapter he says, 
we cannot infer the existence of infant baptism from the instance of the 
baptism of whole families.” Does not every one know that there are 
hundreds of instances at the present day, in which whole families are a- 
dults and haveall been baptized ona profession of their faith? The writer 
can refer to his own father’s family as an instance. He could also re- 
fer to many others if necessary. But in every case we think of household 
baptism mentioned inthe New Testament, some circumstance is stated, 
showing that the candidates were believers or adults. In the case of Ly- 
dia, it will be perceived that the members of her household are called 
brethren in the last verse of the chapter.) There is nothing said or inti- 
mated in reference to children, and we have no reason to suppose 
that there were any in the family. Again, the Jailer and his house- 
hold were baptized ;|| but it is said that the word was preached to all 
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* Euseb. B. I. C. 25. + Acts xvi. 14, 15. 
t Neand. Plant. and Train. Chur,B. III. chap. v. 
§ Acts xvi. 40. || Acts Xvi, 32—34, 
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in the house, and in the 34th verse, it is declared that the jailer “ and 
all his house, rejoiced, believing in God.” Paul baptized the house- 
hold of Stephanas;* but they are called the * first fruits of Achaia’’ 
and they are said to have ‘addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints,” and of course must have been adults. Dr. Neander justly 
remarks, upon this passage that “‘ the whole family of Stephanas con- 
sisted of adults.” ; 

There is a passage in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,; showing very 
clearly his views in reference to the mode of baptism. He says 
,] Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death, that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father even so 
we also should walk in newness of life. For, if we have been plan- 
ted together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection.”’ Nothing could more clearly show that 
Paul believed in immersion than this passage. ‘The expressions, 
buried by baptism and “ planted in the likeness of his death,” evident- 
sy refer to baptism and it could not have been sprinkling or pouring; 
for, in that case, the language would not make sense. It would 
pe nonsense to say “‘ buried” by sprinkling or pouring; but buried by 
mmersion, would be intelligeable. ‘There are some other allusions 
to baptism by Paul; but what we have considered are sufficient to 
brove him to be an old fashioned Baptist. Suffice it to say, there are 
no references by him to the ordinance which would have the least 
bearing towards any other mode thanimmersion. ‘This is freely ad- 
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mitted by scholars, among Paedobaptists, and is only disputed by mere © 


partizan controversialists, to the great mortification of the candid and 
learned of the same communion. Epiror. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. LUTHER CRAWFORD. | 


Brother Luther Crawford, deceased at his residence in the city 


of Brooklyn, on the 13th of February 1839. 

During a protracted illness, he suffered a great prostration of his 
bodily powers; and in the vigor of youthful manhood, was called 
from his labors to his rest, from his trials to his reward. 

‘Many fall as’ early ‘ not as safe.’ 


Of the early history of our departed brother, we know but little. | 


We are only able to state simply, what we know personally, or by 


certain information. He is now removed from the influence of the | 


*1 Cor. xvi. 15. }Rom. vi. 4, 5. 
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praises and censures of mortals ; but his example may profit the living. 

He was born in Alexandria, N. H, on the 14th day of Nov., 1806. 

He professed religion twenty years since, at the New Hampton In- 
stitution, in the State of N. H. He afterwards pursued a liberal edu- 
cation at Brown University, After graduating he was ordained, but 
not immediately settled as a pastor, but was engaged one or two, 
years, as a Sabbath School Agent, in the State of Rhode Island. 

It was while thus employed, that he received a call to settle with 
the First Baptist Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

He continued with that church, as their pastor, about 2 years ; 
when he received and accepted an appointment, by the A. B. H. M 
S., es associate Secretary with Dr. Going. He was thus engaged 
about 2 years.- when the senior Secretary, resigned his office, and 
our brother was appointed Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 
It waswhile thus employed that he was taken sick. 

A few words as to his character. As to his mind—his understand- 
ing was clear. Those who were associated with him, as members 
of the executive board of the A. B. H. M.S , know well how wise he 
was in counsel, and how prudent in action. 

The blessing of the peace maker was always his.—No unkind re- 
marks escaped from his lips. He was a mediator between brethren. 
And knowing that a soft answer turneth away wrath, he was accus- 
tomed to use the language of entreaty. He was cautious of wounding 
the feelings of others; and when his own was injured, he did not 
cherish the spirit of retaliation. 

He was no trumpeter of his own talents or services. But few public 
men labored more indefatigably than did he. Besides performing the 
numerous duties connected with his office, he was accustomed to 
preach nearly every Sabbath. 

He was benevolent, and ready to every good word and work. If 
a plan of charity was presented to his notice,——and he thought it would 
be beneficial, he was prepared to promote it; especially did his char- 
itable disposition make him liberal to the poor. 

He was of a remarkably even temper. His appearance in compa- 
ny was not ceremonious, but pleasant and cheerful; in a word, he 
was an open, conversable, and entertaining companion; a polite 
gentleman, and a consistent Christian. 

His labors as a minister, are known tomany. Few pastors preached 
more frequently, more acceptably, or more successfully. His style 
_of preaching was practical, original, and energetic. 

A description of the closing scene of this good man’s pilgrimage, 
may be expected. 

He died as we might have anticipated. His end was peaceful. 


PPA 


‘ Night dews fall not more quietly on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn out winds, expire more softly.’ 
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Having fought the good fight and finished his course, and kept the 
faith, he looked for the crown of righteousness, laid up for him in 
heaven. 

Soon after he was taken sick, his disease assumed a dangerous vio- 
lence, and in a few days, it was supposed that he couldnotlive. He 
was informed of the fact. Afterwards he observed, that he had been 
examining his hope in Christ,—and his call to the ministry, and had 
come to the conclusion, that he was prepared for eternity. 

Onacertain Tuesday night, he exclaimed, Oh, God, never appeared 
so glorious to me before! Mrs. C. then asked him, if he did not feel, 
that he should like togo and dwell with Him? Oh yes, said he, who 
would not like to dwell with Him. 

He then observed, that God had manifested himself to him in a 
wonderful manner during his sickness. 

He had felt more than he could express, the state of his mind had 
been such, that he could not reflect much, but he had enjoyed conso- 
lations which he never had experienced before. On being asked how 
he felt about recovering, he said, he had good courage about getting 
well for several days ; but, if he was called to die, he felt willing to go; 
that the fear of death was taken away from him; he had not the dread 
of death which he formerly had. He remarked, that he had been 
afraid, that Mrs. C. had thought him unreconciled ;—but he was not, 
he was willing, that God should order all things in relation to him, as 
he thought best. 

He felt that it would be delightful, to soar away and dwell with his 
Savior forever ! 

While conversing, his countenance was full of expressions of joy. 
Shortly after this, Mrs. C. going to his bed side, he was asked if he 
knew her, Yes, said he, I know my wife, and I hope I shall know her 


inheaven. Mrs. C. observed she hoped they should meet in heaven. — 


O yes, we shall, was his reply,—for he that doeth the will of God, 
the same shall be saved. 

Mrs. C. being about to retire for a little while, she said to him, that 
she wished to bid him good night ;—he replied, good night my dear 
wife,—may you have pleasant dreams about the Lamb of God, He 
was the first to dispel the darkness of the tomb. Wednesday evening, 
he said, he had many times had it on his mind, to speak of the good- 
ness of God, who was a friend to him who had no helper. He 
expressed the most sincere gratitude for the kindness of friends to him 
in his affliction. Atnoon, of the same day, he wasthought to be dying; 
his wife asked him, if he knew her,—he answered, why yes,—it is my 
own precious wife. He continued weeks after this, in a very feeble 
state of body and mind , but was never terrified at death. And when, 


being told within a few days, by his attendant physicians, that he | 
could not live, he was not in the least agitated. He observed, that | 


he could die as easily as he could go to sleep, 
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On Wednesday, A. M. in calling upon him, he observed, that he 
should not live the day out. He then made some remarks about his 
funeral. A few hours afterwards he gently fell asleep in Jesus. 
_ His spirit has ascended to God, and his flesh rests in hope of a glo- 
rious resurrection. 

The mourning widow, needs not the assurance of our sympathies. 
We feel that her loss is incalculable. Harly in life she has been de- 
prived, of a most amiable and pious husband; but God has promised 
to be the widow’s God, and the Father to the fatherless. In her sor- 
rows, she has more than common consolation, attending the bereave- 
ment of ahusband. Her loss is his unspeakable gain. He has left a 
rich legacy, in his character. May her mind be stayed on God, and 
thereby, be kept in perfect peace. Ifshe could hear him speak, would 
he not say, weep not for me. 

‘J would not live alway, away from my God.’ 
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Essans, Doctrinal and Practical. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Continued from p. 211.) 


IV. But let us turn from the fierce and savage laws, as they are 
often called, of Judaism, to the mild and tender precepts of the gos- 
pel. At the very threshhold we are met with the announcement of 
Christ in his sermon on the Mount. Math. 3: 38, 39 “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 

tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’’ 
Let usturn back to the commencementofthis subject. His preface reads 
thus ; ‘Think not that Iam come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” Can a man make a mistake 
after sucha caution? Will he still persist in saying that Christ cal- 
léd up this law to destroy it? Look again, “It was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgement; but I say unto you that whosoever is an- 
gry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judge- 
ment, and whosoever shall say thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire. Now what was the object of Christ in alluding to this subject? 
Had they not perverted the law so as to virtually destroy it, and was it 
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not the object of Jesus to reinstate it, in its original position? Instead 
of abrogating the punishment, or even lessening it, he seems to add to 
it a tenfold punishment. He makes anger a sin deserving as great 
a punishment as they did murder. Mark how he extends the sin of 
adultery, and embraces not only the act, but the very desire and 
wish of the heart. This is a strange way to abrogate law. The 
truth is that the Scribes and Pharisees had “‘made void the law of 
God through their traditions.” Some they had neutralized, and 
others they had perverted so as to gratify private revenge. This 
was the case with the law now under consideration. It is one of 
the most just and equitable laws ever established. It was given to 
guide the Magistrate in assigning the penalty for certain offences— 
if a man maliciously destroyed the eye of a fellow man, the 
punishment the. Magistrate should inflict was to be an eye of the of- 
fender. Not both eyes for one,—nor the head for the eye,—but eye 
for eye, and tooth for tooth. 

In the subsequent phrase, “but I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,”’ we are not to understand that we should take all abuse 
wihout seeking any redress. Such a course may be the best some- 
times. But such was not the design of Christ in this passage, nei- 
ther is such the spirit of the gospel. The import of the expression 
is, seek not private revenge, but go to the magistrate to obtain a re- 
dress of grievances. He does not state this inference in expressed 
terms we admit, but this was not necessary when he had done so, 
im the three or four cases he had mentioned before. The least re- 
flection would lead the reader to see that this reserve was applicable 
here also. But weare not left to inference. We have demonstrable 
proof on the point. (Paul says Romans xi. 19.) Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves but give place unto wrath; for it is written 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay it saith the Lord.” Paul here brings 
forward in one passage the two duties, of personal forgiveness, and : 
an appeal to the powers that be” fora redress of grievances, and © 
urges both with equal authority. On the first point no one will en- 
tertain a doubt for a moment. As to the other idea, there might | 
arise different opinions as to whether God would take vengeance | 
personally or through the ordinary means of obtaining justice, that | 
is the officers of government. I] doubt will subside however, by | 
reading the subsequent verses. ‘‘Let every soul be subject to the | 
higher powers ; For there is no power but of God; the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, | 
resisteth the ordinance of God. For Rulers are not a terror to good | 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then be afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good and thou shalt have praise of the same: For | 
he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that | 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he 
{ 
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is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath opon him that doeth 
evil?’ No doubt can remain as tothe manner in which God takes ven- 
eeance of evil doers, that the officers of Government are God’s 
ministers attending continually upon this very thing. But if God is 
to execute judgment through his ministers,“ the powers that be,” 
it is certain that we are to put such business in their hands. But 
it is still asked, does this embrace capital punishment? what else 
can be meant by the term sword? it certainly does not refer to 
imprisonment or fines. What idea would it convey to the mind of 
a Roman to whom Paul was writing, or what impression would be 
made upon the mind of a Jew, by the expression of Christ made to 
Peter? “for all they that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword ;”? or the expression in Rey. xiii, 10. “‘ He that killeth with 
the sword must be killed with the sword.”? Was not this expression 
at once indicative both of the instrument and of the power over life 
and death. 
But let us learn Paul’s views of this subject when it became a 
‘personal matter. Not when he was philosophizing for others, but 
when he himself stood arraigned at the bar of the supreme magistrate 
undergoing a trial for life or death. Acts xxv. 11. “For if I be 
an offender, or have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse 
‘not to die; butif there be none of these things whereof these accuse 
‘me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto Cesar.” 
Does not Paul fully admit the justice and propriety of punishment 
by death to those deserving it; does he not clam exemption only 
on the ground of innocence? Instead of the abrogation of this 
original statute of God, given to our primogenitor, and to the world 
through him, by the gospel, does it not repromulgate it in as clear 
and forcible a manner, as it does any of the precepts of the Deca- 
losue? And still farther; does not one of the great pillars on 
which the law and the prophets themselves hang, teach the same 
important truth? ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Now, 
how much do we love ourselves? Is it not universally admitted that, 
self preservation is one of the first laws of nature, and after all our 
philosophizing, who is there that would not take the life of a rufhian 
that was set upon taking our lives; or if a murderer should enter 
one of our dwellings and set upon our family, is there a man so 
devoid of reason and affection that he would not stop the villain by 
taking his life if 1t were necessary? If, then, we love our neighbor 
as much as we do ourselves, are we not bound to take the life of the 
murderer who would take the life of our neighbor? But if for the 
better management of. business so momentous, we surrender the 
work of private redress in to the hands of the community, to be 
‘regulated by public law, isnot that. community bound by the same 
obligations to protect our lives; or if it cannot protect, that it shoud 
| prevent murder by assuring the murderer that if he take life, his own 


‘shall pay the forfeiture ? 


! 
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V. The natural feeling of the human family acquiesces in this 
great truth, that is so clearly taught in the holy scriptures. There 
is an innate principle found in the whole human family that inva- 
riably teaches that crime should be punished. The same voice 
teaches that the punishment should accord with the crime committed. 
As the crimes under consideration are the greatest that man can 
commit, that voice calls for the highest punishment that man can 
inflict. There is not an uncivilized nation on earth, nor has there 
ever been, where this sentiment does not prevail. If a fellow man 
is murdered, the voice of the whole tribe or clan is, the murderer 
shall die ; and as there is no settled laws by which this can be- 
secured, it becomes the sacred duty of his nearest relative to revenge 
his death. Though years may elapse and anger subside, yet the 
obligation remains sacred, and must be executed when opportunity 
offers. Neither is there a civilized nation to be found, during any 
age, where this most righteous penalty, for high-handed transgres- 
sion has been abolished, for any considerable period. 

Try the experiment of the Abolition of Capital Punishment where 
you will, and anarchy and linch law will follow upon its heels. New 
fangled philosophers may puff about their superior benevolence, and 
a thoughtless assembly may swallow their vapor, but let a murder be 
committed on one of their own friends, or even on one in their com- 
munity, and then listen to the voice of nature. One will be heard 
to say, ‘‘Well, that fellow ought to be stretched, at any rate,” a 
second, ‘* hanging is almost too good for him,” a third, ‘‘if I was his 
father, or brother, [ would have satisfaction in his own blood.” In 
nine cases out of ten, private redress would be had when it was 
known the community would not give it. The beautiful system of 
philanthropy and benevolence would become as evanescent as the 
English and French philosophy of the last century. Even the phil- 
osophers themselves who taught that there was nothing material in 
existence, that all there was in the universe, was ideas or phantasms, 
were as much inclined to fall a foul of a phantasm that struck them, | 
or spit in their face, as those that believe it was areal man. Sothese— 
vaunters of human kindness would be the first to take redress into 
their own hands, if it was not to be procured by the law of the land. | 

VI. Let us close this subject by inquiring who are the persons and. 
what are the pretensions of those that wish to do away with this law 
of God and the world. We are aware that there are a few kind | 
hearted, well meaning persons, that are in favor of the Abolition of | 
Capital Punishment, but they are generally, we think, those that are _ 
not accustomed to reflect much for themselves, or to weigh the con- | 
sequences of the system they so readily adopt. It is for the good of | 
this class that I write. If they would study the subject carefully, or 
mark the character and design of the persons that are the advocates 
of this new system, most of them would abandon it at once. I trust 
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Thave said enough on the subject to clear the mind of all doubt in 
relation to the light in which it is presented in the Bible. Let us turn 
then to the defenders of the opposite view. 

i. We may place at the head the Jocobins of'France. It was 
this party that burst open the prisons of Paris on the night of the 2nd of 
September, 1792, and slaughtered the thousands of innocent vic- 
tims that they had confined there a few days previous. It was such 
men as these that continued their nefarious work until in the single 
department of La Vendes there were 900,000 human beings put, to 
death: who then can calculate the butchery of that nation? The colo- 
nies following the glorious path ofthe parent nation put 124,000 
whites, and 60,000 colored men to death; banished 20,000 from their 
native land, and guillotined noless than 18,613. These were the times 
when this philosophy of benevolence had its origin; this was the peo- 
ple that led the van of the Anti-Capital Punishment Society. When 
Lafayette made an attempt to stop this wholesale carnage and seized 
the ruffian who was carrying the head of Francis through the streets 
of Paris on the top of a pole; these were the friends of liberty and 
order that raised the cry of *‘ cruelty, cruelty! Is this our liberty ? Can 
we no longer hang whom we please?” 

If. You will scarce find a Thomas Payne man, ora Fanny Wright 
man, oran infidel of any other stamp, that you can enroll among the 
opposers of this law. All that would cast a stigma upon Divine Reve- 
lation are glad of such an opportunity of advancing the idea that 
the Bible is unworthy of our respect, that its laws and statutes are 
unfit for an enlightened age, that its principles and precepts are cruel 
and severe. In this seemingly plausible manner they aim at over- 
turning the very foundations of all law and religion. And we regret 
that even some professors of religion unite with these sceptics in cast- 
ing such a stigma upon the Old Testament. One moment’s thought 
would correct this evil. 

But beside this design let us look at the practice of this class of 
philanthropists. Within the last five years, in our own land, in our 
favorite city, a paper was issued containing an article on this sub- 
lime benevolence and sweet toned philanthropy, and the next day 
emanating from the same source a piece, burning with fury, that a 
party of rioters of their own stamp had failed in an attempt to lay a 
portion oftheir own city in ashes. 

If. You will find those that would subvert the Government of 
God, that would have him all mercy and no justice; all love toward 
everything, and hatred toward nothing; that would have angels but no 
devils; heaven but no hell; almost to a man, advocates forthe abolition 
of Capital Punishment. They area little selfish and do not wish the 
abominably wicked to enjoy more of heaven than themselves; or 
they think that this righteous law prefigures in too strong colors the 
holiness and justness of Divine Revelation. 
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IV. We may place here a class, if we can place them anywhere, 
that are ‘‘ driven about by every wind of doctrine; reeds shaken with 
the wind,” that are ready to take hold of anything that is new and 
exciting, and to forsake it as soon as its novelty is past. To such 
this subject will present a hook on which to catch this mania until 
some other hook presents itself. 

But you will look almost in vain, among this class, for a man that 
loves the Bible, that studies that book to know what the will of God 
is, and is ready to yield his opinion to Bible truth; you will find but 
few that have studied human nature with any degree of success, who 
are acquainted with the secret springs that actuate the human bosom ; 
you will find but few true philanthropists, men that are willing to 
spend and be spent for the good of the human family ; you will find 
but few that are familiar with the history of nations, the why and 
wherefore of the rise and fall, the prosperity and adversity of the 
kingdoms of the earth. B. C. M. 


MISGOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


There are flagrant causes of the past deplorable condition of 
Ireland, perhaps enough to account forits extreme physical and moral 
degradation. But unhappily there are reasons of long and invete- 
rate. standing, still in active, if not unmitigated operation. I be- 
lieve it is not too much to say, that no protestant government was 
ever so unwisely and oppressively administered, as that of Great 
Britain over this ill-fated island. If we except some very 
short intervals, it has been treated infinitely more like a conquered 
country than like a sister kingdom, ever since the reformation, as 
well as during the three preceding centuries. In reading over the 
history of the last three hundred years, it is surprising to see how 
much has been done to manacle, depress and exasperate, the native 
Irish and how little to “undo their heavy burdens,” to win their 
affections, and to elevate their moral, intellectual, and physical, 


condition. If it had been the grand object of the British Crown and | 


Parliament to impoverish Ireland, and to perpetuate the bitterest ha- 
tred towards its Protestant rulers, and cripple the noble energies of 
its native character, exasperate its religious bigotry, into an incura- 
ble chronic inflammation, a more effectual course of policy, to 
compass those ends, could scarcely have been adopted and pursued. 

I have spoken elsewhere, of the confiscation of the ancient Irish 
domains and estates, by Elizabeth and her more tyrannical father, 
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which broke down the spirit of a sanguine and gallant people; and 
it would be easy to show that half the subsequent reigns have been 
characterized by a cruel and pitiful jealousy of Irish enterprise and 
prosperity. For the truth of this statement, let two or three exam- 
ples suffice. So sensitively alive was the British government to the 
rivalship of Ireland, even in the mild reign of William and Mary, with 
regard to manufactures, that it directly interfered to depress all those 
branches which could in the smallest degree compete with those of 
England. While this hostility was directed most vehemently against 
woolen fabrics, even the manufacture of linens, which the English 
government professed to encourage, was suffered to languish, till for- 
midable rivals had time to rise, both in England and Scotland. To 
prevent Ireland from rearing cattle, in the rich pastures near the 
Shannon, embargoes were laid on the exportation of provisions. ‘* In 
short, Ireland was treated not only as a conquered country, but as a 
country so formed by nature, that, if left to itself, it must unavoidaly 
ret the start of England.” To prevent this, she must be kept down 
ay the strong arm of the British Parliament. 

The reign of Queen Anne, also, was disgraced by oppressive legis- 
lation towards Ireland—particularly by severe penal statutes against 
the Catholics. “It never seems to have occurred,” says a sensible 
writer, “‘ that excessive severity only tended to increase the bigotry 
ind ignorance against which it was directed; and that mild measures, 
rided by endeavors to enlighten the Catholics, and adopted in the 
spirit of charity, without a constant reference to the state of Ireland 
is a conquered country, would much more effectually have promoted 
the object, which the British government, and under their influence 
the Irish Parliament, professed to have in view. These measures, it 
nust be admitted, were not so severe as some enactments in the reign 
of Edward third, by which marriage between the English and Irish was 
forbidden, under the penalty affixed to high treason ; and the forfeit- 
are of lands, or imprisonment, if an Irish name, or the Irish language, 
lress, or customs, were adopted by their foreign masters ; but the ten- 
lency was the same—to degrade and exasperate the people of Ire- 
iand—to blight their industry and fetter their energies. | 

I have admitted that the presence of a large standing army may 
now be necessary to ensure the tranquility of Ireland; but, if so, it 
is a terrible necessity, which has been created by long and grievous 
misgovernment, and for which somebody is answerable. 

Ireland ought either to have been left to govern itself, as an indepen- 
Jent kingdom, or to have been fully annexed to the British crown, 
iges ago. It never should have been treated as a conquered prov- 
mce. This is the certain way to degrade and ruin any country. If 
the people cannot throw off a foreign yoke, when it becomes intoler- 
able, they will either sink down in sullen despair, or expose them- 
selves to a still more galling oppression by frequent insurrection and 
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massacres. Considering the proximity of Ireland to England and 
Scotland, and its comparative weakness, it is probably best, for all 
parties, that it should belong to the British Crown, and form an inte- 
eral part of the British empire. Andit is easy to conceive how such 
a union might be affected in almost any one of the last ten or twelve 
reigns, by the adoption of that enlightened and liberal policy which 
is beginning to shed its benign influence over the island. Had Hen- 
ry VIII. treated the Irish kindly, and left them in possession of their 
estates, instead of parcelling them out among his favorites, he might 
have won their confidence, and gradually have prepared the way for 
aunion, if not in his own lifetime, at least in that of his immediate 
successor. And had those illustrious men, who guided the helm of 
state in the reign of Elizabeth, displayed half the wisdom in legislating 
for Ireland which they did in all the leading measures of their admin- 
istration, the same thing, I have no doubt, might have been accom- 
plished under their auspices. Ina word, had Ireland been governed 
with mildness and equity—had a spirit of industry and enterprise been 
encouraged—had her commerce and manufactures heen early foster- 
ed and protected, as those of England were—had the scriptures been 
given to the people, in “‘ their own tongue wherein they were born’??— 
had the Protestant religion been tendered to them by the law of love, 
instead of being forced upon them by the civil and military arm—and 
had they been taken at once to the bosom of the state, and invested 
with all the rights and immunities of the English subjects of the Crown, 
—who can doubt that their condition would have been infinitely bet- 
ter than it is now? ) 
But for two hundred years and more, after the reign of Elizabeth, 
they were kept off at arms’ length. They were treated, not as sub-. 
jects of the Crown, but as vassals of English masters, rioting upon, 
their paternal inheritance. The language of every governmental en- 
actment was, “‘ We dare not trust you, and we will not.” From gen- 
eration to generation they were trained up, not to be governed by good 
and wholesome laws, but by the bayonet. And what nation, or state, 
ever prospered under sucha system asthis? There has been a grow- 
ing conviction, I believe, throughout Great Britian, for half a century 
that the system must be changed. Under this conviction the act of 
union was passed in 1800. Under this conviction Irish Catholics wer 
made eligible to seats in both Houses of Parliament, in 1829; and un 
der this conviction other important measures are now in train—such 
as reforming the Irish corporations, settling an equitable commutation 
for tithes, and appropriating the surplus of the church revenue to the 
purpose of general education. In urging forward these measures; 
the present ministers, as is well known, are strenuously and power. 
fully opposed, particularly in the House of Lords. What the issue 
of this great struggle will be, is hard to tell. Ifthe friends of Irelanc¢ 
prevail, and proceed to redress some other grievances, of which she 
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justly complains. it will do more, in a short time to consolidate the 
union, and quiet the country, and promote its prosperity, and win over 
the Catholics to the Protestant faith, than could be accomplished by 
the old system in a thousand years. Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shield 
may have pushed the claims of Ireland too far and too fast, perhaps, 
and they may have been actuated by sinister motives ; but they cer- 
ainly had a right to cry out against the oppression which has so long 
trodden her in the dust 

—Popery in Ireland is, beyond all question, another great cause 
of the ignorance and wretchedness of the Irish peasantry. Po- 
yery, wherever it prevails, is a paralysis of the body politic; is an 
nceubus, which presses with mountain-weight upon the heart of a 
community, always threatening suffocation. Popery is, also, the great 
isurper of the sacred prerogatives of conscience, and a despot over 
he whole empire of mind, whose mandates are as inexorable as they 
ire arbitrary, from whose anathemas there is no refuge, and from 
whose decrees there is no appeal to earth orheaven. It is the enemy 
Wf all free institutions, the blight of public morals, and the ravisher of 
lomestic purity. It is the parent of bigotry, superstition, fanaticism, 
ind persecution, in the most hated and cruel forms. It incarcerates 
roth soul and body in its foul prison-houses; and allows no one to 
hink and decide for himself, on the most important of all subjects. 
t stops up the well of salvation, with its cart-loads of relics and le- 
sends, and impiously snatches up the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
‘s if it had power to open and shut the gate at pleasure. In one 
vord, Popery is the woman of the Apocalypse, sitting upon a scarlet 
olored beast full of names of blasphemy, arrayed in purple and scar- 
et color, decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a 
‘olden cup in her hand, full of abominations, drunken with the blood 
if the saints, and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and having upon 
ier forehead a name written, Mystery, Babylon the Great, the moth- 
r of harlots, and abomination of the earth. 

Such as has been proved a thousand and a thousand times over, 
s the true character of Popery, where it has full scope to toss its 
even heads and ten horns. Where it is not the case, its external 
aanifestations are modified by circumstances ; and even in those parts 
if the world where it has revelled most in blood and pollution, some 
yersons, no doubt, nominally belonging to its communion, have kept 
hemselves free from the foul leprosy, and made their garments white 
n the blood of the Lamb. Asthe Romish church in Ireland has no 
ower to wield either the civil or the ecclesiastical sword, she can 
tot, were she ever so much disposed, kindle the fires of persecution ; 
‘nd she is altogether too poor to array herself in purple, and scarlet, 
‘nd gold, and precious stones, and pearls. With the exception of 
Spain, and some of the Italian states, there is no spot upon the face 
if the earth, I believe, where the Catholic priests exercisc a more 
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depostic sway over the minds of the people, than they have done, 
age after age, in Ireland. ‘There is no spot where the millions are 
more firmly wedded to their superstitions, and none in the whole 
world, where there is such a deep and hereditary hatred, of Protes-— 
tantism, in that church whose symbols are most like its own. In spite 
of all the ecclesiastical patronage of the British Crown, and all the 
efforts which have been made to convert the Catholics in Ireland, 
they have been rather gaining than losing ground for the last hundred 
years. It may almost be said, that, at no period since the reforma- 
tion in England, has their numerical preponderance been greater than 
at this hour. According to the latest and most authentic estimates, 
the population of the island may be put down, in round numbers, 
Catholic, 6,500,000, Protestant, 1,500,000. Judging from the past, 
and even from the present, if we except a few scattered rays of light 
which have quite recently shot across the gloom, it would be difficult 
to find six millions and a half of people anywhere, in a more hopeless 
state of darkness and religious servitude. 

Such is Ireland—1. Fairest flower of the earth; 2. Brightest gem 
of the sea. Such isthe actual condition of that beautiful anomaly on 
the map of the globe, to which even the pauper clings with more 
than filial affection, while he sings, Erin, a vourneen—Lrin, a deelish 
__O Erin a cashla machree.—“ Ireland, I love thee—Ireland, my dar- 
ling—O Ireland, the veins of my heart are entwined around thee.” 

Such is Ireland, as God made her—but conquered, confiscated, ex- 
hausted, to pamper her lordly masters, revelling in foreign cities— 
maddened by hunger and oppression, consumed by intemperance 
and enslaved by an ignorant and fanatical priesthood! O, when will 
her wrongs be redressed, her hunger appeased, and her nakedness 
clothed! When will the deluge of fire cease rolling over her green 
felds? When will she break the bonds of her thraldom and come 
into the enjoyment of that liberty wherewith Christ makes his fol- 
lowers free ? A n H y. 4 
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“ Jervsatem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 

times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ;”’ that is, ‘it shall be in the pos- 

session of the Gentiles, wntil the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, o1 

they be converted to the faith ;” at which time the Jews will ac 

knowledge the Messiah, and be restored to their own land. (See 
Rom. ii. 25, and Dan. ix. 27.) 


Has not a part of this prophecy been remarkably fulfilled ? Does 
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Lot Jerusalem, with its territory, become the property of Vespasian, 
vho sold it to such Gentiles as chose to settle there? in the time of 
Adrian no Jew was permitted to reside in Jerusalem, or its vicinity, 
muta number of aliens came thither and the country became a colo- 
my of the Romans. When Julian apostatized to heathenism, being 
ensible that the evident accomplishment of our Lord’s prophecies 
oncerning the Jewish nation made a strong impression upon the 
reople, and was a principal cause of their conversion, he resolved to 
eprive Christianity of this support by bringing the Jews to occupy 
heir own land again, and by allowing them the exercise of their reli- 
ion, and a form of civil government. After he had made great pre- 
arations, he began his scheme with an attempt to rebuild the temple, 
ut his workmen were soon obliged to desist by an evident interrup- 
ton of God; for terrible balls of fire, bursting forth near the founda- 
tons, and frequently burning the workmen, rendered the place inac- 
essible. This fact is attested by heathen, and Jewish, as well as 
Yhristian, historians, and is highly deserving of credit. 

In later times, few of the Jews have lived in their own land, but 

ney have been dispersed over the whole world, whilst their city has 
een oppressed by a succession of foreign masters—the Romans, 
varacens, Franks, Mamelukes, and Turks, to which last it is still 
abject. 
In short ever since the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
very attempt to frustrate the divine decree, that Jerusalem should be 
sodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, 
as failed. In later times the French are known to have harbored 
1e design of restoring the Jews to their own country. And is it 
ot as well known, that their intentions were defeated by very incon- 
iderable means? The French general Buonaparte, had experienced 
niform success till he approached the borders of the Holy Land, and 
1en a handful of men were sufficient to hinder his taking a small and 
yeak place. The time was not come, which the Lord had purposed, 
nd the devices of men were, therefore, ineffectual. Je F 


Condensed Reviews. 


! Dr. Mippieton’s Lerrer rrom Rome, showing an exact conformity between 
Popery and Paganism—with an introductory Essay, and Notes—by Joun Dow- 
Linc, D. D., New York, publishhed for the American Protestant Society. 

| This letter was written after the author had witnessed the abominations of the 

durch of Rome, at her capital. He speaks plainly, but kindly in reference to Po- 
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pery. After the first three editions of the letter had been published in quick su 
cession, it was attacked by a Popish writer, and, in reply, Dr. Middleton wrote h 
defence, which appears in this volume, for the first time in this country. Dr. Mi 
dleton, in his celebrated letter, shows with much learning and ability, the ‘‘exa 
conformity between Popery and Paganism. He establishes his position beyond 
doubt. The American Editor, [Dr. Dowling, of this city,] has done the cause 
Protestantism a good work by presenting this volume to the public. He has adde 
very much to the interest and value of the book by translating the most importa 
notes, which appear, in the original work, in Greek, Latin, French, and Italia 
The editor has also divided the letter from Rome into chapters, and the defence in 
sections, and prefixed an Analytical Index, which will be of assistance to the men 
ory. The Introductory Essay by Dr. Dowling, is ably written and exhibits th 
thorough knowledge of Popery, which he has so remarkably manifested in h 
“ History of Romanism.” The work is got up ina very neat manner. Me 
the society under whose auspices it is published, be successful in disseminati 
light and truth, until Popery shall be no more. 


4 

Harper’s PUBLICATIONS. ; 
Tur Frresipe FRIenp, or Femarte Srupent, being advice to young ladies ¢ 
Epvucation, by Mrs. Puenps, pp. 377, 12 mo. . 


This work has been reprinted and extensively circulated in England and Scotlan 
Mrs. Phelps is well known as an author in this Country and in Great Britain. TI 
volume is designed as a reading book for the domestic circle, or family fireside. _ 
is admirably adapted to that purpose, containing interesting instruction in referen 
to physical, intellectual, moral, and religious education. 

The work is written in a simple, familiar style, and is worthy of an extensi 
circulation. The Harpers always get up their books in a neat and tasteful manne 


Tue Lives or CurisTopHER CoLtumsBus, DiscovERER OF AMERICA, AND AMER 
cus VESPUCIUS, THE FLORENTINE, pp. 278. | 


This little volume will be read with interest by all Americans, but is intend 
especially for the young. It is the first of a series of the lives of distinguish 
persons. The various adventures and hazards of Columbus, his discovery of th 
continent, his persecutions from the envy of his foes, and finally the attempt. 
Vespucius to wrest from him the glory which he justly deserved from the wor 
are glowingly described in these pages. The style is chaste and easy, mechani¢ 
execution good, adorned with engravings. It is a safe and very useful book # 
parents to place in the hands of their children. 


Tue Lives or Vasco Nunez pe Barsoa, THE DiscovERER OF THE PaciF 
Ocean, Hernanpo Cortez, Conqueror oF Mexico, anp Francisco PizarR 
ConqQuERoR OF PERU. 


This is the second of the series commencing with Columbus. 
The work will be read with pleasure and profit, especially that part which) 
lates to Mexico. There is a Glossary at the end of the volume which will be fou 
very useful. 


RAMBLES ABOUT THE CountTRY, BY Mrs. E. F. Ewer. 


Mrs. Ellet has travelled entensively, and moralized upon the objects which cai 
under her notice. Many of her descriptions are vivid, she uses good language 
has made her incidents very attractive, especially to juvenile readers, for wh 
they are particularly intended. Paper and binding of the first order. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND CHARACTER oF Wasuineron, By E C. Mc’Guire, 
edition—paper binding. 


_ This work will be found very interesting. All Americans feel proud of Was 
ington as their countryman, they delight to read of his achievements in securi 
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eir liberties, and will feel a special interest to knéw what were the religious views 
id feelings of so greata man. He loved to pray. The writer of this work is a 
sident‘of Washington’s native state, and seems to have given a faithful portraiture 
| his moral and religious character. Price only 35 cents for 414 pp. 


‘Pror. Zumpt’s ELemMEeNtTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


|This new School Grammar of the Latin tongue by Prof. Zumpt, has been pre- 
wed for use in the Elementary classes, and being divested of all irrelevant matter, 
ill be found a most excellent introductory key to the Latin. Itis accompanied by 
ytes and other additions by Prof. Anthon; it deserves the notice of tutors and stu- 
ints generally. 


Tue Juventte Speaker, &c., by Francis T. Russell. 


In the present work the principal feature seems to be, a novel and ably construc- 
1 method of teaching the art of declamation by a series of progressive rules, ac- 
mpanied by selections, &c. Mr. Russell is advantageously known as a skilful 
acher in elocution in Rutgers and Princeton Colleges ; and this work is the result 
his experience. 


‘Tue Cuitp’s Frienp, or selections from the works of ARNaup Brereurn. 


This is a pretty little volume, containing many amusing incidents well adapted 
Interest children and exert a moral and religious influence upon their minds. . It 
beautifully bound and will make a handsome present. The eight works by the 
aurper’s, named above, will be found useful and interesting. 


Tue Orrice anp Work or THE Hoty Spirit, by James Buchanan, D. D. Prof. 
of Divinity, New College, Edinburgh. From the sixth Edinburgh edition pp. 519, 
12 mo. New York, Robert Carter. 


The Author, of this volume, discusses a subject which must be interesting to 
ery christian. Thetrve disciple isno stranger to the convincing, converting, sancti- 
ing, and comforting influences of the Holy Spirit. How he delights to reflect and read 
reference to the mysterious operations of that heavenly Messenger. True we can- 
t fully explain how one is ‘born of the spirit,” still it is instructive and a source of 
fort to observe carefully the effects of the spirit’s influences, and, as far as pos- 
yle, the nature of that change produced in the heart by the spirit’s converting 
wer. 
The author of the work before us, divides his subject into three parts.—1st. the 
firit’s work in the conversion of sinners. 2nd. illustrative cases. 3rd. the spirit’s 
wk in the edification of his people after their conversion. These subjects are 
scussed, at large, with much discrimination and ability, We very much regret 
at Mr. Buchanan should unnecessarily introduce infant baptism, and thus make 
2 work less acceptable to Baptists than it otherwise would have been. It pos- 
ses, however, so much instrinic merit, that it will be a valuable addition to the 
my even ofa baptist. The mechanical execution of the work is unexception- 
le. 


L. Cotzy, & Co’s Pustications, New York, 122 Nassau Street. 
Foiier anp Waytanp on Sravery—New Edition. 


This has become a standard work upon the subject on which it treats, as it is 
titten by two of our ablest writers, and in a kind spirit. Weare glad that a new 
‘ition is so soon called for. This edition is beautifully executed and would make 
tandsome volume for the parlor table. 


Auten Lucas the Self-made Man—by Emily Chubbuck, now Mrs. Judson, from 
‘the same publishing house, New Edition. 


This is a charming little volume, written in the usual flowing and beautiful style 
‘the author. It is handsomely bound and would make a fine present. 
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Tue Karen Apostie, or Memoir of Ko Tuan-Byv, the first Karen convert; withan 
historical and geographical account of the nation, its traditions, precepts, rites, &ce., 
by Rey. Francis Mason, missionary to the Karens, revised by Prof. H. J. Ripley, 


Boston; Goutp, Kenparr, & Lincoun. 


The present edition is the third thousand of this little work which has issued 
from the press. We are pleased that it has had so extensive a sale, as it shows 2 
great regard for the Karens and Burman Mission. But aside from this, the memoir 
of a Karen, once in all the darkness of heathenism, finally enlightened, educated 
and hopetully converted, will be read with interest. The great object of the book, 
however, is to give a brief history of the Karens, (who are a remarkable people, 
and of the progress of missionary effort among them. The Lord has wonderfully 
blesssed the labors of our brethren there, and given them many souls as seals © 
their ministry. The work is well written and judiciously revised. It is hand 
somely bound, and adorned with engravings,. It will be read with pleasure especi 
ally by those who loved the lamented Boardman who toiled and died among th 
Karens. here are copious explanatory and instructive notes at the end of the vol 
ume by the author and Dr. Ripley, which add much to the value of the work. _ 


a 
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Sprrats.—Virtue’s Devotional Family Bible. No’s 8 and 9, contain two splen 
did steel engravings, representing the return of Rebecca, and the vale of Nazareth 
25 cents each number, 26 John street, New York. Harper’s Josephus, translate 
by Dr. Trail, illustrated by engravings, No 2. This number completes the firs 
book of the Jewish wars. Now is an opportunity to purchase a standard and ele 
gant work by only paying 25 cents a month until the work be completed. Har 
per’s Pictorial History of England, No’s 25 and 26. We are more and more de 
lighted with this work. 

Cuamper’s Cycroparpta, No’s 13 & 14, introduces us toCampbell, Scott, Byror 
Heber, Pollok, Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, Coleridge, Burns, and other distin 
guished writers. 

Letrers to the Rigur Reverenp Joun Hucues, by Kirwan,—New York. Le 
vitt, Trow & Co. These are admirable, by a person, who was formerly a Re 
man Catholic, written in a very kind and christian-like manner, giving the reason 
why he cannot return to the Romish Church. The price is only a few cents. 

A Brier Memorr of the late Joseru Joun Gurney, of Norwich, England; wm 
ten by one who belonged to a different communion, but justly had the highe; 
opinion of the talents, benevolence, and piety of Mr. Gurney. He was a rij 
scholar in Oriental, Classical, and biblical learning, and was one of the best write! 
of his age. He was a friend to the suffering and oppressed wherever he found they, 
and in his deeds of mercy he seemed to act from a sense of duty and a desire t 
promote the glory of God. 

Harper’s United States Almanac for 1848, calculated for the principal cities in t 
United States; it contains many interesting anecdotes and much information. The 
is added a catalogue of important books. 

Triumph of Young Physic, or Chrono-Thermal facts, by Wm. Turner, A. 
M. D., New York, Burgess, Stringer, & Co.,; Wm. H. Graham; H. Long & Brot 

e \ 


Ts. 

The Southern Baptist Missionary Journal, published at Richmond, Va., cor, 
menced its second volume in June. It is ably conducted by Rev. J. B. Tayl 
We advise allof our Southern Brethren to take it and peruse its rich pages. 

The New York daily Sun and the Weekly Tribune.are on our exchan 
list. Both valuable papers, ably conducted, and widely circulated. é 
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Tue Crystat Fount, and Rechabite Recorder, Henry B. Dawson, P. C. R. Ed- 
for, a weekly paper, 183 William st., cor. Spruce, New York, $1,00 per annum. 
\ smart little paper full of information. 

“THE Cross anD JouRNAL,” ( Baptist paper in Ohio,) has gone from the hands 
f Mr. Cole into the hands of Messrs Randall & Batchelder, and changed its name 
» ‘“ Western Christian Journal.” May it be even more prosperous than it has been 
nder its former able conductor. 

Tue Atom, a monthly Gazette of useful and entertaining knowledge, 109 Nas- 
lu st., N. Y.; designed for youth ; 33 cents a year. It is well worth its price. 

Our esteemed Brother Rev. H. A. Graves has ceased to be Senior Editor of the 
hristianReflector. He leaves the paper to be conducted by his able coadutor 
ev. J. W. Olmstead. Brother Grave’s health requires a southern climate and he 
itends to reside in the West Indies. 

The “Life of Madame Guyon and Archbishop Fenelon,” in two volumes has 
en laid on our table by the Harper's. It is a valuable work. We shall review 

hereafter. 

We have received a pamphlet of 60 pages, containing a history of the Meherrin 
aptist Church, N. C., by the clerk S. I. Wheeler A. M. M.D. It is well writ- 
n. All churches ought to carefully preserve their own history. - 
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Monthly Record. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Rey. Messrs Benton, Cochran and Bliss, with their wives, and Miss Mary S. 
ice, sailed June 21st from Boston, as missionaries, for Malta, under the direction 
‘the American Board. Mr. Cochran and lady, and Miss Rice are designed for the 
estorian mission and are to proceed to Oroomiah. Mr. Bliss and lady are to la- 
ir at Erzeroom among the Armenians. Mr. Benton and lady, join the mission in 
vria. 

\A letter from Dr. Judson, dated, March 2d. 1847, states that Stevens?’ Bro- house 
‘Maulmain, in which his (Dr. Judson’s) effects left, had been set on fire and burned 
jashes. His clothes, those of his wife, and his American presents were consumed. 
2 is allowed to remain in Rangoon as a minister of a foreign religion, but forbid- 
n to make proselytes. 


‘We understand that Rev. A. Bennett and Rev. S. M. Osgood are to be employed 
tthe present, as agents of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


From India, we learn that, in two provinces, the Suttee or burning of widows, 
‘d infanticide, have been prohibited. 


The donations to the Missionary Union for May amounted to $12, 975: 21. from 
mil ist. to May 31st—$17, 147. 12 making an average of little more than $8, 
0 a month. 

Rev. Mr. Brayton and wife, Miss Brayton, Miss Mason, and H. C. Mason, 
/ptist Missionaries at Mergui, arrived in Boston, July 20th, in the ship Fanuel 
ul, lrom Calcutta. 

From the Report of the American Baptist Free Mission Society, it Appears that 
2 receipts for the year amount to $4, 575, 53. Rev. W. H. Jones and lady, Rev. 
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W. L. Judd and lady, Mrs. J’s sister, Miss Lake and ‘Miss Young are mission 
aries of the Society in Hayti. It also has missionaries laboring in Illinois an 


Wisconsin. 


ITEMS. 


The minutes of the Baptist Convention of Mississippi have been kindly sent: 
us, and we are happy to find that our brethren, of that state are rapidly extendir 
their influence in every direction. Number of Associations in thé State reported 1f 
Number of Churches'379 ; Number of Ministers, 206 ; baptized during the year (184 
1860 ; total communicants, 21, 854. ; Amount taised for religiotis purposes, $401 
14.; Officers: President, Rev. T. N. Waul; Treas, W. Baud; Rec. Sec. wW.] 
Taylor, Cor. Sec W.C. Crane. | 

Dr. Breckenridge has resigned the Presidency of Jefferson College at Canonsbur 


Ohio. 

We understand that Rev. Irah Chase D. D., has been appointed to the Preside 
of the Theological Institution connected with Acadia College, in Horion, No 
Scotia ; but he has declined the appointment. 


Rev. Dr. Chalmers, a distinguished theological writer and the great leading spi 
+» the free church of Scotland, expired near Edinburgh on the night of May 30t 


The commencement of the University in this city took place June 30th. 17 
orations were very creditable to the students. The degree of B. A. was confer! 
on 29 young gentlemen, and the degree of A. M. on 17 Alumni, and A. M. 
eundem on 2; M.D. on 6, Honorary Degree of M. D. on Thomas Dillard, of \ 
and Alexander Hunt, of N. J. . 


The Union Theological Seminary, of this city, held its tenth aniversary, Ji 
29th, in Dr. Skinners church. The ‘raduating class numbered 35, hine of whi 
intend to be missionaries, under the Retest Board of Commissioners of Fore 
Missions. 

The commencement of Georgetown College occurred June 24th; 8 young 
tlemen received diplomas. Orations were delivered by Prof Drury, of Covingi 
and Rey. Mr. Magoon, of Cincinnati. Number of students last session, 127. — 
college is more prosperous than it has been at any previous time. 


It is estimated that the Austrian Leopold Society at Vienna, have in the last 
teen years anda half expended $90,000 toward propagating the Roman Ca 
lic faith in Canada and the United States. 


Rev. Mr. Minnegorode, an Episcopal clergyman, has recently been immerse 
Virginia. We trust that the time is not distant when the only apostolical mode 
be practised universally by christians of every demomination. | 


The Mormon Temple, it is said, has been sold to the Roman Catholics for: 
sum of $75,000. 4 
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One hundred and fifty missionaries are employed in London, by the city mis- 
on society, among a population of 2,100,000. One missionary devotes his 
me to the cab drivers, and another to the police. 


From the Journal Des Debats, we learn that 700 Jews of Konigsburg, have 
reed to transfer the celebration of their sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 


It is estimated that at least 10,000 Mexicans have been killed and wounded since 
2commencement of the present war, and that our loss in killed and wounded is 
10 and that those who died by disease or effect of climate, amount to 2,500. 
hen will nations learn war no more 2 


The Hudson River Baptist Association, held its thirty-second annual meeting in 
scity, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, (June 15th, 16th, and 17th,) at 
12th Street Baptist Church, in this city, (Rev. Mr. Corey Pastor.) The annual 
mon was preached by Rev. Mr. Davis, of the Cannon Street Church, from 2 Tim. 
10. It was able and well delivered. Rev. J. H. Brouner was chosen Modera- 
,G.N. Bleecker Esq., Clerk and Deacon, S. Winterton, Treasurer. 391 baptisms 
Te reported in the letters. The education sermon was preached in the evening 
Rey. Mr. Bellamy, of this city—Excellent. On Wednesday eve., Rev. S. Rem- 
ton preached. The Association is to meet next year at Williamsburgh, Rev. 8. 
Ikins to preach the sermon, Rev. A. P. Mason, his alternate. The education 
non to be preached by Rev. G. C. Baldwin, alternate Rev. A. Haynes. 


‘he Association passed a unanimous vote to request Wm. R. Williams, D. D., to 


ertake the preparation of a history of the christian church. No person could be 
nd more able to perform the work. 


i. Sears, of Newton Theological Institution, has received an anonymous letter 
taining $3000, of which, $2000 are designed to be a permanent fund for the ben- 
‘of the Institution, $1,000, for the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Ve have received intelligence of the death of Rev. Dr. Vinet, of the Free Church 
he Canton of Vaud, in Switzerland. He was a distinguished writer, and one of 
great lights of Southern Europe. 


vangelical Alliance—Meetings were held by this body at Rev. Dr. Skinner’s 
teh, in this city, on Monday, and Tuesday, May 10th, and 1ith. After consid- 
le debate in reference to slavery, and other topics the, basis of doctrine substan- 
y, which we presented to our readers in the December number of the Memo- 
Was unanimously adopted. There was a small attendance and we fear that lit- 
vill be accomplished. 


i 
onge, the German reformer, at the latest accounts, was imprisoned at Breslau, 
oreaching without permission of the authorities. 


he Baptists in Mississippi contemplate establishing a college soon. 

notice that “The Baptist,” a religious paper edited by one of our contributors, 
R. B.C. Howell, D. D., assisted by J. R. Graves, has changed itsname to 
tnessee Baptist.” The form of the paper is changed and much improved. Itis 
ting a wide and good influence under its able conductors. 


} 
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STATISTICS. 


heU. S. there are 235 Public Libraries—whole number of Volumes 2, 351, 260. 
‘State of New York has 33 Libraries and 174, 000Volumes. Pennsylvania 32 
wies—176, 100 Volumes. Massachusetts 30 Libraries and 203, 000 Volunies. 
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Maryland 11 Libraries, and 54, 200Vol 


Ohio, 23 Libaries, and 68, 000 Volumes. 
I. has the largest number in proportion t 


and the other States smaller numbers. R. 
her number of inhabitants. 


In the state of Maryland there 
ces, 4 Ecclesiastical Seminaries, 


are 89 Roman Catholic churches and preaching pla 
4 Colleges, 5 Female Convents, and 27 Charitabl 


Institutions. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, there are six Baptist Churches containing 1089 commu 
nicants. | 
MONTHLY LIST. 

. , | 
Deaths. J. Christian, Mount Pleasant, ch. Chark 


A. Abbot, Fairfield, H Co. OF City Co., Va., May 24th. 4 
ot, Fairfield, Huron Co, 0. Feb. yy gq Day, Schenectady, N. Y., May 2 


3rd, aged 84. | 
B.M. Danielson, Sharon, Washtenard Co. Aus “ nes B. M., Albemarle Co. Va 


Mich., Feb. 23rd, aged 76, , 4 
L. L. Washburn, between New Orleans K. oe Chandaken, Ulster Cc 
and Texas, (by steamboat explosion, hake 
April, seed oe Sana G. P. Matthews, Liberty Me., Jund 31 
S. Ward, Coxsackie, Green Co., N. Y., J. Johnson, Calais, Me., June 3rd, (to 
April, 8th, aged 28. _a missionary to China.) 
J. H. Stebbins, Vienna, Out. Co. N. Wm. Freeman, Bloomingdale, N. % 
Y., May 24th, aged 31. July ist. 
‘A. Flanders, Buxton, Me., June 6th, 


aged 70. 
J. H. Leftwich, Rocky Mount, Tenn., Curhches Constituted. 

June 13th, aged 61. New Market, Madison Co., Ala., Ay 

Lids sth. | 

Ordinations. Savannah, Ga., (2nd ch.,) April 18th, 


L. Carpenter, Blue Glass, Scott Co., Io- Middleburg Loudoun Co., Va., April) 
Green Point, L. I., May 21st. 


wa, Feb. 4th. 
A. Virgil, Montrose, Pa., March 10th. B. M., Alhemarle Co., Va., May 30t 


B. F. Hubbard, Springvale, Me. March New Zion ch. Union Association, Mi 
31st. -May 30th. 7 
J. B. Porter, Hopewell, Henry Co., Ky., Rocky Point, Southold, L. I., June 2 
’” Fast Pittston, Me., June 2nd. 


April. ; : 
W. Rutledge, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2. Lewiston Falls, Me., June 3rd. 
Rev. W. Fuller, Beaufort, 8. C., April New York City, (Union Bap., ch.,) Jt 

10th. 17th. 
a fate: Philadelphia, Pa., April 1ith. 

_§. Parker, Burlington, N. J. A ril 30. i, 
— Gardner, uirncriie Conn. : ise hy 
A. Barker, Fountain Creek, Iil., May 8. Mansfield, O., March 16th. 
—— Carmichael, New Market, Madison Hampton, Va., March 28th. | 

Co., Ala., May 11th. ; Baltimore, Md., (Madison st.,) Mare 
L. Mann, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y., Easton, Pa., April 14th. | 

May 12th. East Bennington, Vt., April 21st. 
J. MeMillon, Crooked Creek, Carroll, Allendale, R. I., May 27. 

Co., Arkan May 16. Salem, Mass., Baptist Chapel, June | 


O. g. Stearns, Southbridge, Mass., May Milford, Conn., June 10th. 
19th. Hoboken, N. J., July 1st. 
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Miscellaneous. 


ACCOUNT OF A PREVAILING AND DANGEROUS 
SECT OF HERETICS. 


The sect of which I am going to speak is of great antiquity, as I 
mean to prove from the most authentic records. It has, indeed, sub- 
sisted in all ages, though it has flourished more particularly at cer- 
ain periods. It prevailed before the deluge; it throve during many 
periods of the Jewish history ; it was in great vigor at the time of 
dur Savior’s appearance; and it also prospered for some time before 
the reformation. It remarkably declined after each of the two last 
nentioned eras, but is now again a large and comprehensive body ; 
ind I doubt whether it may not boast a superiority in point of numbers 
»ver every other religious party in Christendom. 

The sect to which I allude is at present without a name, but I will 
‘ive to it atitle as descriptive as any which I can devise : I will term 
t** the sect of the non-porrs.” By this appellation I would denote 
Il that class of persons who maintain the profession of christianity 
rithout the practice, including some who are observant merely of its 
orms, and others who attend to its doctrines ; in short all those who 
ay and do not. 

_I suspect, Mr. Editor, that both the prophets in the Old Testament, 
nd the apostles in the New, allude to this sect more frequently, and 
Iso oppose it more earnestly, than some of our moderns seem to ap- 
rehend. 

Balaam was aWVon-Doer. With what excellency did he speak 
‘pon religion :—“ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
les, O Israel! ‘There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
aall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and de- 
toy all the children of Seth.”—“ Let me die,” said he, * the death 
[the righteous, and let my last end be like his!” And again, ‘ If 
alak should give his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go be- 
ond the commandment of the Lord to do either good or bad of m 
wn mind.” Nevertheless, we are guarded in scripture against the 
‘ligion of Balaam, since we are there told that he had a heart exer. 
‘sed with covetous practices, “and loved the wages of unrighteous- 
2ss.”’ He admired the death, but he lived not the life of the right- 
jus. His religion consisted in words rather than in works. 

| SawZ, on whom the divine displeasure fell in so striking a man- 
2r, was of the same sect of JVon-Doers. He offered some sacrifices 
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to the Lord, but refused to execute the command which the Lord gave 
to him; for he spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen which 
he was required to slay, and therefore it was said to him by the prophet 
__<¢ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

John the Baptist, in announcing the new dispensation, begins by 
declaring, that the Jewish idea of religious privilege without religious 

ractice was now-about to be done away. 

That John wished to guard his followers against it, appears fron 
his observing to them, “Little children let no man deceive you; he 
that doeth righteousness 1s righteous.”’ Me 

And that James was of the same mind with Christ, Peter, and John 
‘5 evident from his saying—‘ But be ye doers of the word and no 
hearers only, deceiving your ownselves.” » 4 

The same sect has prevailed in modern times. Popery is a reli 
gion which has substituted a multitude of forms in the place of reli 
gious practice. Under the very plea of piety how much evil ha 
been sanctioned, as well as perpetrated, by the Romish Churek 
How many unjust wars have been undertaken by Popish prince 
through a pretended zeal for God! How many corrupt treati¢e 
have been formed “In the name of the Most Holy Trinity!’ Ho 
many distant territories have been violated, under the pretext) 
propagating the true faith! Who can doubt that many Popes ar 
Cardinals have themselves belonged to the sect of the Von-doers ; na 
that they have taken it under their special patronage, and have 
rected their anathemas against those who have been its oppugner 
This sect has contained the great bulk of the Popish laity. Ith 
at the same time embraced in its capacious arms each order of t 
clergy. It has flourished within the secret recesses of the monaste 
ies, and both Franciscans and Dominicans have contributed to sw 
its numbers. 

The sect of which I. speak declined soon after the reformatic 
That great era introduced both new doctrines and new practice. \ 
Protestants then professed to take our leave of the Non-doers : } 
have none of us returned to them? A relaxation soon took place 
the reformed national establishment, andin the time of the First Charl 
the degeneracy was such that the term cavalier implied at once a§ 
of the Church, and a friend to certain liberties in practice. 

But did no .Von-doers appear among thePuritans ? Among th 
also might be seen religious profession without religious practi 
‘In the name of the Lord”? Cromwell and his adherents trampled 
the plainest rules of morality. Extremes often meet. He and 
fanatics hated popery, and yet they proved themselves to be as 4 

members of that most Popish sect, I mean the sect of the JVon-do 
as any Cardinal or Pope. | 
But is the non-doing spirit, at the present time, extinguished ? 
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from it. The vigor to which it has again attained is the occasion of 
my now addressing you upon it. This dangerous sect abounds, as I 
conceive, Sir, at this hour in our cities; it infests our towns ; it per- 
vades our villages; it enters our seats of learning and religion; and 
our very churches and meeting-houses are not free from it, 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to express my hope that you will expend 
some considerable portion of your zeal. in Opposing its destructive 
progress. Exclude the Mon-doers from among the ranks of Chris- 
lans and how invincible would then be the select band which would 
femain. “One of them would chase a thousand”? of the infidels, 
“and two would put ten thousand of them to flight.’? 

J will add one important observation. By the term WVon-doer, I 
lave intended to denote, not merely those who are inattentive to the 
ainest duties, but all who fall short of that standard of practice, and 
ll who want those peculiar dispositions of the mind which are repre- 
ented in the scriptures as essential to the follower of Christ. Christi- 
mity may be considered, first, as revealing to us new facts ; secondly, 
is founding on these facts new doctrines; and thirdly, as raising on 
ne foundation of these facts and doctrines, the superstructure ofa new 
Tactice altogether different from that of even the most moral unbe- 
‘evers. If we disbelieve the historic facts of the Gospel, then we are 
icknowledged infidels; if we deny the doctrines involved in the 
icts, then undoubtedly we are heretics; if admitting both the facts 
iad the doctrines, and even if also observing the morality of unbeliey- 
*s, we attain not to the evangelical practice enjoimed by our Lord 
ad his Apostles, we are then of that sect of the WNon-doers of which 
have been speaking. Be Piv@s! O: 


PAYING AND PRAYING. 


“ How do you do, Deacon A.,” said his friend, as he met him in the 
treet, “ and how is your church prospering ?? 

“Tam well sir,” rejoined the deacon, “and so our people. But 
@ are tn miserable condition. We are cold and lifeless, and what 
Worse, our minister seems to be discouraged.” . 
‘Perhaps your difficulties,”’ replied his friend, “have their origin 
(the fact that you do not pray enough.” 

“That may be,” added the deacon, “but I fear the greater diffi- 
uty is that we do not pay as well as pray.”’ 

They were in debt to their minister the salary of nearly a whole 
‘ar, and how could it be expected that he could be otherwise than 
scouraged? Could he expect a people would, be profited by the 
spel, when they would not. pay. for it 2 

And there are other congregations besides that of which this good 
acon formed a part, which are laboring under similar trials for the 
me cause. No church can expect, their minister to be a benefit to 
em, unless they remunerate him for his.services. “The laborer is 
thy of his hire,” and it will be ill with those who  sapaie it.— 
: i. A. 
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'THE LIGHT ABOVE US. 


(Lines written by Madame Guyon while unjustly imprisoned.) 


There is a light in yonder skies, 

A light unseen by outward eyes ;— 
But bright and clear to inward sense, 
lt shines, the star of Providence. 


The radiance of the central throne, 
It comes from God and God alone ; 
The ray that never yet grew pale, 
The star that ‘‘shines within the veil.” 


And faith, unchecked by earthly fears, 
Shall lift its eye, though filled with tears, 
And while around ’tis dark as night, 
Untired, shall mark that heavenly light ; 


In vain they smite me, men but do 
What God permits with different view ; | 
To outward sight they wield the rod, 
But Faith proclaims it all of God. 


Unmoved then, let me keep my way ; 

Supported by that cheering ray | 
Which, shining distant, renders clear | 
The clouds and darkness thronging near. | 


LOVE TO GOD. 


Thy love, O God! restores me, 
From sighs and tears to praise ; 
And deep my soul adores thee, 
Nor thinks of time or place : 
I ask no more, in good or ill, 
But unior with thy holy will. 


Tis that which makes my treasure, 
Tis that which brings my gain ; 
Converting woe to pleasure, 

And reaping joy from pain ; 

Oh tis enough, what e’er befall, 
To know, that God is all in all. 
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Historical and Biographical. 


PERSECUTIONS OF BAPTISTS.—No. IX. 


DURING THE CLOSING YEARS OF NERO’S REIGN. 


This wicked man was unexampled in his persecutions of the inno- 
‘cent disciples, and in acts of violence upon other subjects of his king- 
idom. As he drew nearer the termination of his life, his cruelties were 
| multiplied, and more severe, and he seemed determined to destroy the 
|kingdom of the Savior, and blot from the earth the Christian name. 
Eusebius informs us,* that he was “ the first of the emperors that dis- 
| played himself an enemy of piety, towards God.”” ‘The Roman Ter- 
tullian says, that ‘‘ Nero was the first, who persecuted this doctrine— 
‘he exercised his cruelty against all at Rome. There could scarcely 
' be anything great and good, but what was condemned by Nero.” He 
publicly announced himself, says Eusebius, as the chief enemy of ° 
_God, and was led on in his fury to slaughter the apostles.— Clem- 
-ent, who is honorably mentioned by Pault, speaks of the persecu- 
tions of that age, thus: ‘ the most faithful, and righteous pillars of the 
Church, have been persecuted, even to the most grievous deaths—not 
only men, but women, have been persecuted ; and, having suffered 
very grievous and cruel punishments, have finished the course of their 
faith with firmness.’’§ One of the most unprovoked and cruel acts of 
‘Nero, was to set the city of Rome on fire, charge the foul deed 
‘upon Christians, and in consequence, begin a genera] persecution 
‘against them. The historian Tacitus, a cotemporary of the apostles, 
‘remarks: ‘‘ But neither these exertions, nor his largesses to the peo- 
ple, nor his offerings to the gods, did away the infamous imputation, 


 * Euseb. B. II. c. 25. + Euseb. B. IL. c. 25. t Phil. 4: 3. 
§ Clem. ad Cor. c. V. VI. Adp. Wake’s Trans. 
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under which Nero lay, of having ordered the city to be set on fire. — 
To put an end therefore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and inflict-_ 
ed the most cruel punishments, upon a set of people, called, by the — 
vulgar, christians.’? ‘‘ Some who confessed their sect, were seized, — 
and afterwards by their information, a vast multitude were appre- 
hended, who were convicted, not so much of their crime of burning 
Rome, as of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their execution, 
were aggravated by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in 
the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, some were 
crucified, and others were wrapped in pitch shirts, and set on fire 
when the day closed, that they might serve as lights, to illuminate 
the night. Nero lent his own gardens for these executions, and ex- 
hibited at the same time, a mock Circensian entertainment, being — 
the spectator of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, sometimes 
mingling with the crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the spec- 
tacle from his car. This conduct made the sufferers pitied; and 
they were considered as sacrificed, not so much out of regard to the © 
public good, as to gratify the cruelty of one man.’’* ‘Tacitus was _ 
hostile to the followers of Christ, yet testifies to the wanton and un- 
paralleled violence of Nero. 

Suetonius, who lived at the same time with Tacitus, says, that 
the ‘ Christians were severely punished.t It is supposed by some, _ 
that reference is here made to a general persecution, distinct from _ 
the one mentioned by Tacitus, since the burning of Rome is not 
spoken of, as the pretence for commencing it. Juvenal, who flour- 
ished during the reign of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, al- 
ludes to the manner, in which the disciples suffered thus: Des- 
cribe a great villain, such as was Tigellinus” (a corrupt minister under 
Nero), ‘and you shall suffer the same punishment with those, who 
stand burning in their own flames and smoke, their head being held 
up by a stake fixed to a chain, till they make a long stream” (of 
blood, and sulphur) “ on the ground.” { As martyrs of this period are | 
mentioned, Tecla, Torques, Torquatus and Marcellus. Nero refined 
upon cruelty destroying the lives of multitudes, of whom the world | 
was not worthy, in a most revolting manner. Some he crucified, 
others he impaled alive, or tortured in other ways, as distressing, | 

This persecution, though it raged most severely at Rome, during 
the year 64, seems to have continued, without much abatement, for 
nearly three years, (A. D. 6467) and to have: been general, 
throughout the empire. The tyrant finally died as he had lived, co- 
vered with disgrace. Galba, one of his governors in Spain, having | 
revolted, and the Senate having decided against the emperor, he ne | 
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* Tacit. Annal. Lib. XV c. 44, t Suetonius in Nerone c. XVI. 
t Juven. Sat, Lib. 1. 155—157. A | 
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his own life A. D. 68, to escape the vengeance, which he knew 
would fall upon him, from his oppressed and outraged subjects. 

We have now arrived at a period, when the foundation of the Jewish 
nation began to give way. Their city, and temple, and all that was 
dear to them, began to be in danger. Their luxuriant fields, so rich 
in the beauties of nature—where bloomed, the “ rose of Shavon, and 
‘the lily of the valley”? were soon to be laid in desolation, by a foreign 
foe. But the inhabitants of that land, were not strangers to anarchy 
and blood-shed ; for the Holy City, and all the sacred plains of Pa- 
lestine, had many times, beendesecrated by the din of war, and the 
clash of arms. It is interesting to trace the various changes, which 
have occured, in reference to the government of that people, from 
the time, when the Israelites first possessed the country, until the sad 
period of which we speak. The Government first took the patriar- 
chal form—was next divided into tribes, and God presided over 
them. A little more than one thousand years (1140) B. C., the rulers 
of Israel desired a king to be appointed from among their number, 
and Saul the son of Kish, ascended the throne—their monarchy 
continued 270 years after the death of Solomon, or until 740 B. C., 
‘when the kingdom was subdued by the powerful monarch of Assyria, 
‘who carried a large number of captive Israelites, into the remotest 
jparts of his dominions. When they began gradually to return from 
‘bondage, and restore their ancient government, they were frequent- 
ly attacked by surrounding nations. The land was ruled for awhile, 
by Persian Satraps—next Antiochus Epiphanes, monarch of Syria, 
laid waste the cities of the holy land, deluged their streets with blood, 
and reduced the nation to his authority. Afterwards, the Macca- 
bean chieftains, by the valor of their arms, freed the country again 
‘from oppression. Some other changes took place, until in the time 
‘of our Savior, Palestine became a Roman Province. Notwithstand- 
ing the reverses of fortune, which the Hebrews experenced, they 
were the special favorites of heaven. But often did the curse of 
God remain upon them, as they disregarded nearly all the mercies 
‘which their Heavenly Father poured incessantly upon them. How 
surprising, that a people, whom the Lord designed, as instruments 
to carry his religion, undefiled to future ages, should be the first to 
‘persecute, and slay the Author of it and his followers. It is not 
‘strange that, vengeance from on high, came down upon that diso- 
bedient people, and that wicked city, over which “‘ Jesus wept,” 
and concerning which, he said, in the tenderness of his heart; yet, 
swith rebuke and lamentation, in view of her impending fate :—‘‘ O 
‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen, gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold your house is left unto you 
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desolate.”* They had persecuted, in ancient times, the holy proph-— 
ets; and afterwards apostles, and were even then, about to take the © 
life of Jesus. | 
When Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans, it was spacious, — 
being in circumference, according to Josephus, 33 furlongs, or near-— 
ly four miles and a half, and a city of great magnificence. The same ~ 
author supposes, that, when Titus, by the direction of Vespasian, ~ 
his father, led on his legions, there were, in the city, more than ~ 
two millions, seven hundred thousand, and two hundred souls. Many ~ 
of them were not residents of the city, but came to the feast of — 
Pentecost, and were shut up within the walls, as in a prison, by the 
armies round about them. ‘The scene of carnage and desolation” 
which ensued, was truly awful. Before the soldiers had commenced ~ 
their work of death, the suffering in the city was appalling. It was © 
filled to overflowing, by the multitudes, who had resorted thither, — 
while, from without, no food or aid of any kind could be obtained. 
Very soon, in fearful frequency, did famine number its emaciated — 
victims. ; 
Josephus, the most authentic historian upon this subject, informs 
us, in his fifth book of Jewish wars, that with the hope of egress, © 
was cut off all hope of safety for the Jews; and the famine now ~ 
penetrating deeply, was consuming the people by houses and families. 
The houses were filled with women and children that had thus ~ 
perished; and the by-ways, with the dead bodies of old men. 
But the boys and young men, swelling up, tottered and reeled like 
shadows through the markets, and then falling down, lay wherever — 
the malady had overtaken them. The sick were not even able to 
bury their dead, and those yet in health and strength, were loth to — 
do it, both on account of the number of the dead, and the uncer-— 
tainty of their own fate. Many, indeed, fell down and died upon 
those they were burying ; many went to the sepulchres, even after 
they were overtaken by the struggles of death. There was, how- | 
ever, neither weeping nor lamentation, but the famine prevailed over 
all affection. With -tearless eyes did they, who were yet struggling” 
with death look at those that had gone to rest before them. A deep 
silence and deadly gloom, also pervaded the city. But more op-— 
pressive than all these were the robbers that broke into the houses, 
now mere sepulchres, spoiling the dead, and tearing off the garments 
of their bodies; then went off with a laugh.”? In the midst of this” 
revolting scene, the pestilence appeared in that great charnel-house, 
thus adding terrors to the general consternation, and then the swords” 
of the victorious Gentiles, together with the fury of the flames, and 
piteous moanings of the dying, were enough to cause the boldest 
chieftains, to grow pale with fear. Notice the remarkable language 
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of Josephus. ‘ While the holy house was on fire, every thing was 
plundered that came to hand, and ten thousand of those that were 
caught, were slain, nor was there a commiseration of any age, or 
any reverence of gravity, but children, old men, and profane per- 
sons, and priests, were all slain in the same manner. ‘The flame 
was also carried a long way, and made an echo, together with the 
groans of those that were slain. Nor can any one imagine any thing 
either greater, or more terrible than this noise; for there was at once, 
a shout of the Roman legions, who were marching all together, and 
a sad clamor, of the seditious who were now surrounded by fire 
and sword. ‘The people also that were left alone, were beaten back 


upon the enemy, and under a great consternation, and made sad 


moans; the multitude also that was in the city, joined in this 
outcry with those that were upon the hill: and besides, many of 
those that were worn away by the famine, and their mouths almost 
closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, exerted their ut- 
most strength, and break out into groans, and outcries again.’’* 
The heart sickens at the recital of such mournful scenes. The 
same distinguished historian remarks, that eleven hundred thousand 
perished by famine and the sword. The rest, the factious and rob- 
bers, mutually informing against each other, after the capture, were 


put todeath. The tallest and most beautiful young men were re- 
served for the triumph. Others above seventeen years of age, were 


sent as prisoners to labor. in the mines of Egypt; multitudes were 
distributed in the provinces, to be destroyed by the sword or wild 
beasts in the theatres. Those under seventeen were carried away to 
be sold as slaves: of these there were more than ninety thousand. 
What a visitation, upon that people, who had, forty years before 
condemned and crucified the Savior! The temple and city were 
destroyed, and their very foundations torn up. The city has never 


recovered from that ruin, and even the whole land is truly desolate ; 
its cities are destroyed, multitudes of its inhabitants are gone, its soil 
is left uncultivated, its once holy temples are not to be found; it is 
full of all that is unholy, and that unholiness is often veiled with ap- 


parent piety. How signally have the predictions of the piophets been 
fulfilled! ‘* Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Judah, and 
from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, and the voice of 
gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride; for 


‘the land shall be desolate.”’+ ‘‘ And JI will make Jerusalem heaps 


and a den of dragons; and I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 


without an inhabitant.”{ Palestine is truly clad in gloom; her sun 


*-* Josep. Jud. bel. B. VI. c. 5. § 1. + Jer. 7): 34: | 
t Jer.9: 11. These passages refer more particularly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, by Nebuchadnezzar, which occurred soon after Jeremiah prophecied ; 
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has set in darkness, and for ages scarcely a star has illumed her moral 


firmament—all is sorrowful and sad: still our thoughts, with mournful — 
pleasure seem to linger around the place where Jesus bled. We be- — 


believe that her day is dawning, and fondly anticipate the time, when 
her stately mosques and venerable synagogues, shall be changed into 
Christian temples ; when Jerusalem shall again become an holy city— 
when her churches shall assume, ina degree, their primitive purity 


and holiness, and when devout songs of praise shall be heard in every 


vale, and on every mountain top. Expiror. 
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Essays, Doctrinal and Practical. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE AND HAPPINESS 
OF THE HEAVENLY WORLD. 


THE mind of man is naturally impressed with an anxious desire of 
knowing what will be his future state when he is removed out of this 
transitory life. We see our friends taken away from us to behold 
them no more in this world; we know that in a short time we our- 


selves shall be summoned to depart hence and be no more seen. 


And no one has yet been permitted to return from that unknown 
country to satisfy our curiosity, and to answer the numerous ques- 
tions we should be eager to make concerning its nature and enjoy- 
ments. ‘The Book of God, indeed, which informs us of every thing 
that is most necessary for man to know, has partly removed the veil ; 


and though it has not told us enough to satisfy curiosity, it has done | 


what is far more important; it has given us such a representation 
of the glory of the world to come, as, without explaining its precise 
nature, may serve to elevate our expectations to the highest pitch, 
kindle our warmest desires, inspire us with fortitude to bear the 


evils of this transitory life, and dispose us to consider the attainment 
of heaven as the only object which may justly claim our anxious so- 


licitude and most strenuous endeavors. 
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but it is thought by many distinguished scholars, that the remarkable language 


of some of the predictions of this prophet, must have had reference to the destruc- 


tion under Titus. There are several passages in the New Testament, in which _ 


our Savior predicted the same calamities. 
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But let us consider what those circumstances are which constitute 
the happiness of heaven. 

1. Itis the peculiar residence of the Almighty. There will be 
exhibited open displays of the divine glory. There also will be ex- 
hibited the most stupendous acts of divine power ; there the mind 
will be continually astonished, delighted, and elevated by proofs of 
wisdom, not obscure, or sparing, or dubious, but clear and manifest ; 
and there also will be poured forth in the richest variety and abun- 
dance the treasures of divine goodness, without any mixture of alloy 
or restraint of enjoyment. In the most striking and expressive way 
will the love of the Father and of Jesus Christ, his only begotten 
Son, be manifested in all its fullness and glory. There, too, the holi- 
ness and purity of the divine nature will shine forth in rays of lustre; 
not such, indeed, as will scorch the beholder, but rather illuminate 
him with their splendor, and transform him into the same divine im- 
age from glory to glory. 

Thus God dwells in heaven by the boundless manifestation of 
every thing great and glorious and good. Upon this earth, indeed 
we See on every side proofs of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. 
The endless variety of natural productions ornamented witb all the 
vividness of color and elegance of form ; the magnitude of the heay- 
enly bodies, the skill of their arrangement, and swiftness of their 
motions; the wonderful structure of the human body, and the diver- 
sified powers of the human mind; all these and much more proclaim 
the presence and hand of a master, whose wisdom must be infinite 
and power uncontrollable. But yet these no otherwise give us an 
idea of the skill of the great Architect, than the broken columns, the 
disjointed arches, and the mouldering capitals, of some ruined edifice, 
‘convey to us an adequate idea of the beauty and grandeur of the 
original building. We live here in the ruins of a world, once, in- 
‘deed, fair and good, but now forsaken by its great master,and suf- 
fered to fall into decay; and the traces we meet with of greatness 
and splendor are comparatively few and mean. Here everything is 
‘marked by imperfection. Light is obscured by darkness, truth is 
‘debased by error, good is polluted with evil, pleasure is alloyed by 
pain, health is clouded by sickness, and every enjoyment is transi- 
tory, fading, uncertain. All the good which God here exhibits js 
equally shared by the wicked and corrupt. His wisdom and power 
are displayed upon things comparatively of little worth. The leaf 
of a weed may discover wonderful art; the shell of a contemptible 
fish may display the richest coloring ; the body of the vilest of men 
may shew astonishing wisdom : yet all these things are only, as it 
were, the rough sketches of infinite wisdom. Tey are intended only 
for amoment. They will soon be burnt up as things of no worth. 

I do not pretend to explain, or even to conjecture, in what way the 
glorious proofs of the divine perfections will be exhibited to us above. 
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It is sufficient for me to know that God will exhibit them ; and I see 
enough of his unsearchable wisdom here below to make me give him 
full credit for a display glorious—infinitely glorious, above what the 
eye has seen or the heart of man can conceive. ‘The infant this mo- 
ment born into the world may possibly as well conceive the nature 
of the world in which it finds itself as man with all his boasted saga- 
city can conceive the nature of the world to come. Let us rest 
satisfied that it will be a perfect, as well as glorious display of ev- 
ery divine attribute; such a display as throughout eternity will ex- 
cite our gratitude, our admiration, our love, our humility. 

2. The inhabitants of heaven are related to God as his people. It 
was evidently his intention in separating them from the world, to 
exalt them, to purify them, to deliver them from every evil and im- 
perfection, to make them partakers of a new and divine nature, to 
assimilate them to himself, and to glorify and beautify them with 
himself in a better and purer state. In heaven they will be his peo- 
ple; singled out, as it were, that they may receive the most abun- 
dant communication of his grace and mercy; and that the glory of 
his goodness, truth, love, and holiness, may be wonderfully display- 
edin the perfection of their felicity, the purity of their nature, and 
the completeness of their beatification. 

But in order that this relation may subsist in perfection, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a previous conformity in nature should take 
place between man and God. And such a change does occur. A 
restoration to the original state of purity in which he was created is 
effected through Christ, who is the resurrection andthe life. No 
longerblinded by ignorance and enslaved by sin, men are enlightened | 
to know the inestimable privileges to which they are called, and the 
infinite value of the relation in which they stand to God. No guilt 
causes them to hide themselves from him like Adam. They love 
their God, whose perfections they now understand; and they love 
all his precepts, the excellency of which they can now clearly dis- 
cover. There the willis rectified; it coincides with the judgment. 
The affections are purified; they will be fixed only upon proper ob- 
jects. No more. will there be a struggle between inclination and 
duty, between conscience and interest. The relation we shall bear 
to God will be the matter of our highest exultation; our most hon-. 
orable distinction; and we shall glory in it as our noblest privi-- 
lege. ; 
3 3, But let not the Son of God be ever forgotten while we speak 
or think ofheaven. To him we owe everything. He purchased us, 
by his precious blood. He sought us when we had wandered far 
from our Father’s fold. To his loving kindness, patience, and boun- 
ty, we owe every hope intime and eternity. He isthe bond of union: 
between us and his Father, He is the centre of the relation which 
will exist between the redeemed and their God. Behold here the 
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perfect accomplishment of his labors. For this he travailed and suf- 
fered death on the cross—that he might thus restore man to God, 
and reconcile God to men; that a blessed, holy, and eternal relation 
might thenceforth subsist between them; he in them and they in 
him, that they all might be one with God, even as Christ is one with 
the Father. 

4. The btessed above are delivered from every evil—freed for 
ever, from pain, from sorrow, from death. In heaven every source of 
evil will forever be cut off. The justice of God will be satisfied, and his 
displeasure against us be forever forgotten. Our own minds will have 
become perfectly pure and holy, and therefore no corruptions can ey- 
er disturb our tranquillity. And all around us will be partakers of 
the same holy nature; so that they will be disposed only to contrib- 
ute by every means in their power to our peace and happiness. Oh, 
glorious state! when envy shall never corrode the breast; where 
passion and resentment shall never ruffle the peace of our minds; 
where pride shall never instil a vain conceit of ourselves; where a 
‘mean jealousy shall never be harbored in the soul; where ignorance 
shall never lead us astray, or temptations seduce us from the path of 
duty. Oh, happy state! in which a pure benevolence shall expand 
every bosom; in which fervent love shall dictate the performance 
of every duty; in which you will never see anything in your neigh- 
bor to give you pain or grief. Here, alas! even good men are too. 
often suspicious of each other, and discern such failings and imper- 
fections in themselves and others, as prevent the full exercise of 
christian love. But there all shall love their neighbor truly as them- 
selves; and love their God with all their heart, with all their soul, 
and with all their strength. Oh, blessed state! in which no fear of 
danger or apprehension of change shall ever fora moment disturb 
our tranquillity and joy. Happy state! in which a weakand corrupt 
body shall no longer be the clog of the soul; in which sickness shall 
no longer impede us in doing our duty; or death separate us from 
those we love. Happy state! where no enemies shall alarm, and 
no voice of threatening or violence shall ever be heard. 

See, Christian, what a glorious prize is set before you! You are 
contending not for an earthly kingdom, but for what is infinitely 
more valuable—for a crown of glory. Ponder upon the eternal hap- 
piness which the redeemed enjoy above, and then say is it not worth 
all your pains and endeavors to secure such an inheritance? Gird 
up, therefore, the loins of your mind, and seek for heaven with an 
earnestness in some degree proportioned to its excellence. Do you 
meet with difficulties? Is self-denial required? Consider whether 
you will not be richly repaid in the end. Do you encounter the 
frowns or the ridicule of your associates? Think how extreme that, 
folly must be which will give up such a glorious and eternal inheri- 
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tance, on account of the laugh of a sinful worm of the earth. No, 
heaven is worth all you can suffer, though your life were required as 
the purchase: heaven is worth all you can do to obtain it.—C. O. | 
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THE PROPHECIES RESPECTING CHRIST. 


To any man, who knows nothing of the history of Christ, and 
reads the Old Testament prophecies, relating to him, it would appear 
impossible that any one person should ever arise, in whom these — 
prophecies should all meet their accomplishment; so strangely do 
they seem to combine together, things the most dissimilar and incom- 
patible with each other; circumstances of the greatest possible 
meanness and humiliation with all that is glorious and splendid; a 
manger with a sceptre, a cross with a crown, contempt, poverty, 
and want, with honors, riches, and akingdom! How forcible is the - 
argument hence resulting, that Jesus 1s the Christ, and that the book, 
in which his singular history was thus minutely foretold so many 
ages before his birth, was written by inspiration of God! The Jew 
attempts to evade the argument by his absurd fiction of two Messi- 
ahs, the one a suffering, the other a victorious and exalted character. . 
The infidel has nothing to oppose to it, but the hypothesis equally 
absurd, of a fanciful application ofall those passages of the Old Tes- | 
tament to Jesus Christ, which we call prophecies, but which he sup- 
poses to have no other relation to him than what the power of imagi- 
nation, and a skilful accommodation, has given them. The proper 
answer to this evasive argument is, that “‘there is no other eminent. 
person, to the history of whose life so many circumstances can be 
made toapply. They who object, that much has been done by the 
power of chance, the ingenuity of accommodation, and the industry 
of research, ought to try whether the same, or any thing like it, could 
be done, if Mahomet, or any other person, were proposed as the sub- 
ject of the Jewish prophecy.” O. 
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IS WAR IN ANY CASE JUSTIFIABLE? 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to offer to you afew remarks on the un- 
reasonableness of those prejudices against the wnlawfulness of wary) 
which are entertained by some persons among us. It appears to me, 
that self preservation is one of the great laws of our nature; that this 
law teaches us to protect ourselves against the robber and assassin, 
as much as against the wild: beasts of the field, or the lunatic; and 
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that the right of self preservation belongs to governments and states, 
as well as to families and individuals. I have often wondered how 
it is possible for such persons, to reconcile that conduct which they 
uniformly hold, in respect to the state, with that which they would 
hardly fail to observe, supposing their own individual lives, or those 
of their children, to be in danger. Ifa ruffian were to attempt to 
enter their house, with the evident intention of robbing and murder- 
‘Ing, would they not be so rude as to thrust the door in his face, as they 
saw him approach? and would they not also be disposed to place 
in his way whatsoever obstacle might best serve to obstruct his pro- 
gress? would they not, for example, be well pleased to interpose, if 
they had the opportunity, a strong chevaux de frize between a wife 
or an helpless infant, and the murderer whose knife should be uplifted 
to slay them? I think I know individuals of this class, who have 
spiked iron gates before their houses, and pointed irons to protect 
some of their windows ; I have seen the sharp ends of nails jutting 
out at the top of their palings, and broken glass bottles on the sum- 
mit of the walls which defend their peaches. The object of these we 
all know is to put the midnight robber in mind, that while he is try- 
ing to climb over the fence, he is in danger of mangling his own flesh, 
and that he would therefore do well to relinquish the pursuit of his 
plunder. Now, Sir, I would ask, where is the difference between 
presenting to an assailant a pointed instrument, which has been pre- 
viously fastened into a wall by the labor of man, and presenting to 
the same assailant another kind of equally pointed instrument, which 
is held in the hand at a time when the villain is approaching? Is it 
possible that the great and all-wise Being, a part of whose character 
t is, that “he judgeth righteous judgment,” should approve of him, 
who is secured by his premeditated arts of defence, and should disap- 
orove of him, who, happening to have fixed no iron spikes around 
ais dwelling, should brandish in his hand any other weapon which 
may seem effectual for his protection ? I might pass on to show that 
the occasional infliction of a blow on the aggressor, may also be a 
measure as purely defensive in its principle, as the wound inflicted 
oy the glass bottle, or the iron railing ; but the minds of your readers 
vill easily deduce all that I might add on this subject. 

I, Sir, dislike all quibbling in morality, and think that our Savior, 
»y some of his conversations with the Pharisees, meant to repre- 
tend that kind of partiality in judging, of which I have spoken. 
thristianity recommends unquestionably a patient as well as peacea- 
le spirit, but it is consistent with common sense; it establishes 
jo fanciful distinctions, and itis of universal application, being fitted 
or all ages, sexes, times, circumstances and conditions. 

It is easy to show, that the maintenance even of the authority of 
aagistracy, is inconsistent with those opinions of which I am com- 
laining. ‘The case indeed, of foreign aggression differs little from 
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that of internal insurrection, and is often actually confounded with — 
it. What signifies it, for example, whether O’Connor invades Ire-— 
land with the aid of a French army, or puts himself at the head of a 
body of Irish insurgents? Where is the difference between a general | 
insurrection, in order to change the government, and a forcible and 
tumultuous opposition, to some particular measure of the legislature ? 
The government, which does not maintain itself by force, is over-— 
thrown in both cases. ; 

If a body of banditti, carry on successful depredations on individu-— 
als, and prove too strong for the civil power, how shall they be res-— 
trained, except by means exactly resembling in their principle, — 
those which we should use against a body of jacobinical insurgents, or 
other invaders. Not even magistracy itself, therefore, can subsist, — 
and, if not magistracy, neither law, property nor order, unless resist-— 
ance is allowed. And how are we to interpret those expressions of — 
the apostle—That a ruler is “a terror to evil doers,” and that he is” 
an “ avenger to execute wrath against him that doeth evil,” since | 
‘he beareth not the sword in vain ?”’ . 

I shall say nothing at present,in reference to the war, now carried” 
on between our own and a neighboring republic, as that can hardly be” 
said to be a defensive war.—s. P. : 
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FRAGMENTS. 


HUMILITY AND DEPENDENCE ON DIVINE AID NECES- 
SARY FOR OBTAINING A JUST KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. | 


The most towering philosopher, though he exalt himself as the caer 
and set his nest among the stars, must stoop to divine instruction 5 
that is, he must divest himself of all vain opinion of his scientific” 
abilities; he must renounce the proud and visionary theories of men” 
who conceal their impiety, and oftentimes their ignorance, under the 
name of reason; and must come with the simplicity of a child to 
the school of the despised Nazarene, to be taught the first elements 
of divine knowledge; or he may find that all his parts and specula- | 
tions will only serve to work him more deeply into error. All thisy 
however, must be understood in conjunction with prayer ; which, if 
carelessly or proudly omitted, there is no reason to expect that either 
nature or christianity would be sufficient to lead the most profoun 
inquirer to a proper acquaintance with the Deity ; as on the other hand, 
we are encouraged to hope that the most illiterate novice, who is 
seriously attentive to this duty, and at the same time is diligent to | 


improve every means of information afforded him, will not finally 
be left to perish for want of knowledge. ‘To imagine we can ascen 
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to the knowledge of him, who dwelleth far above all heavens, by study 
without prayer, or by prayer without study, must generally be re- 
solved into a disposition either to exalt, unduly, the powers of the hu- 
man understanding, or to overlook its proper use; and is in the one 
case to err with the mere philosopher, and in the other with the en- 
thusiast. Study without prayer is exposed to miscarriage, as it 
argues a mind presuming upon its own powers, or at best, grossly 
insensible of its dependence on the Father of lights, whois wont to 
conceal himself from those who lean to their own understanding. 
Even the scriptures themselves are insufficient to conduct persons ‘of 
this character to the knowledge of true religion, and when in disdain 
of these infallible oracles, they commit themselves, which is commonly 
the case, solely to their own researches, as then they are left to wan- 
der without any certain guide, they are in still greater danger of pro- 
ceeding from one fiction to another till they terminate in atheism 
itself, 

From defective views of the Divine law, the heathen fail in the 
practice of morality. 

To these views it must be ascribed, that a Roman historian repre- 
sents the second Cato as the very image of virtue, and in the whole 
character of his mind as approaching nearer to the gods than to men, 
though we are informed by Plutarch, that this Godlike Cato spent 
whole nights in drunken debauch, and at last laid violent hands upon 
himself. How to imagine such actions to be consistent with so high 
a character we know not, unless we should hold with Seneca, that 
it would be easier to prove drunkenness was no vice than that Cato 
was vicious, which would be a convenient way to raise men to per- 
fection by lowering the standing down to the level of their imperfec- 
tions, and even of their vices:—This artifice of human pride is not 
peculiar to the Heathens. If we examine into the several orders of 
society amongst us, it will appear that they all have their peculiar 
moral standard, to which, if they approach in any tolerable degree, 
it is sufficient, as they imagine, not only to satisfy the claims of they 
own circle and of their country at large, but also of every demand of 
virtue and religion. If the laboring man is honest, sober, and in- 
dustrious; if the merchant is fair and punctual in his dealings, reg- 
ular in his domestic conduct, and occasionally liberal to the dis- 
tressed ; if the gentleman of rank and fortune, besides that high 
sense of honor, which is supposed to distinguish his station, 1s gen- 
erous in his temper, kind to his dependents, and courteous to all ; 
in short, if a man come up to the law of reputation according to the 
sphere in which he moves, he will generally be considered by oth- 
ers, and too often by himself, as. not far remote from perfection, and 
as anundoubted object of divine complacence. It was, probably, by this 
fashionable law that Hume judged of himself, when he asserted that 
his friends never had occasion to vindicate any one circumstance of 
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his character or conduct; and it was, probably, the same law 
which dictated to his panegyrist, Adam Smith, when he solemnly de- 
clared, that both in the life time, and since the death, of his friend, 
he had always considered him as approaching as nearly to the idea 
of.a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of human 
frailty would permit. That no injustice is done to this canonized 
philosopher, in venturing thus to assign the principle upon which 
both he himself and his encomiast formed so high an estimate of his 
character, may appear from his own definition of virtue, which he 
makes to consist in those mental actions and qualities that give to a 
spectator the pleasing sentiment of approbation, and the contrary 
he denominates vice. Such is the pious standard set up by some 
pretended sages, who affect to reclaim the world from its former bar- 
barism and ignorance, and to raise it to its natural state of perfec- 
tion. 


ON IO. 


~ 


HISTORICAL FAITH. 


To imagine that nothing more is necessary, than a rational convic- 
of thetruths of christianity, to constitute the faith of a Christian, rs an 
error of fatal consequence, and yet an error very incident to specula- 
tive men, who are not apt to reflect that itis with the heart, and not 
with the understanding only, that we believe unto righteousness ; 
and, therefore, that it will profit little to admit the truth philosophi- 
‘cally, unless, at the same time, it be embraced with suitable affec- 
tions, and attended with effectual purposes of universal obedience. 
The deception is likely to be still farther increased when to know!l- 
edge is added zeal; when a man steps forth as an advocate for truth, . 
and encounters, perhaps, a degree of scorn and opposition in its 
defence ; for then he will be under a temptation to consider himself 
as a Christian of no ordinary rank, especially if in the struggle his 
endeavors prove successful. This is a snare, it may be feared, in 
which many ingenious and learned men are taken, who, after they 
have unanswerably vindicated the truth of christianity against its 
adversaries, sit down without deriving any saving benefit from it 
themselves. 

The faith of a sinner, is, in the first instance, not to believe that 
he zs a saint, but that he may be a saint; not that he zs pardoned or 
that he ts saved; but that he may be pardoned and that he may be 
saved; that a foundation is laid for his return to God through the 
mediation of Christ, who hath made a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; and has procured that — 
divine aid which might enable us to participate in the blessings of — 
a redemption, among which repentance is of primary impor- «| 

ance. 
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DANGER OF DECEIVING OURSELVES. 


That there are those who, however they may be shocked at the gene- 
ral idea of impenitence, fall short both in notion and practicable attain- 
ment of that repentance which is unto life ; who imagine that a de- 
gree of sorrow for sin, with a confident dependence on the merits of 
Christ, though unaccompanied by a thorough conversion of the heart 
to God, is sufficient to authorize an immediate application of the 
promise of pardon; and that to delay such an application would be to 
give advantage to their spiritual enemies, and to deprive themselves 
of that comfort to which they are entitled. Thus many, by catching 
at a premature peace, expose themselves to the danger of losing 
that which would be solid anddurable; for although the Gospel holds 
out a full and general relief, yet being no less a display of the wisdom 
than of the power of God, it communicates its hopes and consolations 
only in proportion as men are qualified to receive them. It has its 
tebukes as well as encouragements, its discipline as well as comforts, 
according to the several conditions of those whom it addresses. To 
che thoughtless and profane it cries, How long, ye simple ones, will 
you love simplicity, and scorners delight in their scorning, and fools 
tate knowledge? When it meets with a serious and awakened in- 
quirer, it further humbles him with its convictions, at the same time 
shat it inspires him with its hopes; it impresses a deeper sense of 
he purity and obligation of the divine law, while it points him to 
he sacrifice of Christ as the only atonement for its violation; and 
unfolds the nature and necessity of true repentance, while it again 
lirects his view to the Savior of the world as exalted to bestow it. 
n order to remission of sins; and lastly, to him who truly repents 
ind embraces its promises, and (if life is continued) manifests his sin- 
erity by a course of humble obedience, it speaks fully the language 
f pardon and peace. 
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DANGER TO CHRISTIANS FROM THE WORLD. 


That the world is unsatisfactory we all have experience, though 
here are not many who seem to be properly acquainted with its un- 
atisfactory nature. Hence the generality of mankind persist in 
eeking their happiness from the same perishing objects notwith- 
tanding innumerable miscarriages and disappointments, which they 
ather choose to ascribe to accidental causes than to any inherent im- 
erfection in the things themselves. They cannot resist the persua- 
ion that riches, high place, and sensual pleasures, would yield them 
ul contentment, provided certain outward circumstances could be 
trenched ; and under this deception they return again and again to 
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their former purpose, in hope that by more skilful efforts they shall be 
able to overcome every adventitious obstruction, and to extract that. 
felicity which hitherto has eluded their pursuit. f 

Of this fatal mistake no one will ever be thoroughly convinced, 
till he is brought to a proper knowledge of himself and situation ; till 
he knows that all creatures, as such, are unequal to his capacities of 
enjoyment, and that this disproportion is still farther increased by sin 3 
that it is this which has subjected all sublunary nature to vanity, has 
perverted the just order of human life, tarnished its honors, and pol- 
luted its pleasures, and even drawn down a malediction on the very 
ground on which we tread. When he is fully acquainted with this 
state of things and not before, his fond dreams of unmixed happiness 
here below will vanish, he will no longer struggle against the veneral 
doom, but contentedly, with the sweat of his brow, eat his bread till 
he return to the dust, whence he was taken. : 

To know the danger of the world is to be aware of its powerful 
tendency to divert the mind from the consideration of a future state. 
It is not, indeed, without its perils in lower respects; by its wrongs 
and its flatteries it daily reduces multitudes from opulence to beggary, 
from honor to shame, and from the vigor of health and strength te 
the pains and languors of disease, which, if considered, would oreatly 
abate its value with every man of common prudence. But all this it 
nothing when compared with the danger arising from it to our eterna 
welfare, by seducing that attention which is necessary to secure it 
and whether this is effected by the business or the pleasures, the du 
ties or amusements of life, the result wil! be the same; if our heart 
are in the world we have no treasure to expect beyond it. When 
therefore, we see men forward to embark in all affairs, and to mix Wl 
all societies without any regard to their final account, we must charg 
them with that kind of infatuation which those are under, who, io 
the sake of a trifle, will risk an object of great and undoubted impot 
tance, nor will the charge, be at alt extenuated, however, by the 
dexterity to assume the spiritand manners of those who are necessat 
to their purpose, and to shape themselves to all occasions, that the 


may pass in vulgar opinion as masters of life. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. ; 

[The following from one of our contributors, will be found especially useful for you 
disciples. Enp.] 
Points upon which most of the evangelical churches agree : | 


1. That the scriptures are the only rule of faith and practice. 7 
2. That Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are ordinances of Christ, confined to’ 
vis ble church on earth. 
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3. That to be baptized, and to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, are (ities bindin 
upon every disciple of Christ; and that the performance of these dufies is essenti 
to obedience, but not to Salvation. 

4, That baptism is the initiatory rite, by which we are introduced into the visi- 
ble church on earth. 

_5. That faith, and baptism,united with a consistent christian walk, are pre-requi- 
sites to Communion, at the Lord’s table. Matt. 28.19, 20. Acts 2: 41, 42. 
Points peculiar to the Baptist denomination. 

1. That immersion in water is the only scriptural baptism, and that believers are 
the only proper subjects. . 

2. That consequently, only those who have believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have been immersed, or scripturally baptized, are truly initiated into the visi- 
ble church on earth, and have a scriptural right to communion at the Lord’s table. 


Why do not Baptist churches invite members of all evangelical churches to their 
Church-Communion * 

Not because they do not fellowship them as christians, not betause they do 
not believe them to hold to many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, not 
because they question their honesty, in their peculiar belief ; but the simple reason 
is, in their opinion, such members have not been baptized according to the com- 
mand, and example of Jesus Christ ; and consequently have not been scripturally 
initiated into the visible church. The Baptists then have confidence in their prety, 
but not in their baptism. 

Why is not the invitation tothe Lord’s Supper extended to all baptized believers, 
who are connected with churches of another faith ? 

1. They are fellowshipping, what they acknowledge to be error ; hence to inyite 
them, would be countenancing that error. 

2. Bygiving such an invitation, Baptist churches would be compelled to wel- 
come to their communion, those who have been excluded from their fellowship. 

3. It would be inconsistent, to extend the invitation to a part of an individual 
church, and not to the whole. 

4. Such an invitation, would open the door of the church, to dangerous errorists. 
Some entire churches, discarding many of the most prominent doctrines of the Bible, 
profess faith 7x Jesus Christ, and have been scripturally baptized. The whole Greek 
church, the large body of Campbelites, and many Unitarians and Universalists, prac- 


tice immersion only. 


Practical inferences. From the above it follows: 
1. That the appellation, ‘‘ close communion,” may be applied as properly to other 
evangelical churches, as to Baptist Churches. All evangelical churches have rules ; 


all are restricted in their communion; for they do not extend their invitation to 
_all,—not even to all christians ; they require, as prerequisites to communion, faith, 
baptism, and a consistent christian walk. Baptists ask no more. On this 


therefore, there is agreement. If the Baptists are close communionists, other evan- 


_gelical denominations are close communionists also. 


2. The Baptists do not disfellowship the members of other churches, as christ- 
jans ; in the piety of many of them, they have undoubted confidence—they expect to 
meet them in heaven ; not to partake of the earthly emblems of the Savior’s love, 


but to enjoy with them an everlasting spiritual communion. They only disfellow- 


ship their baptism, and church order. They ask for scriptural authority for deviat- 
ing from what many, among all denominations, admit to be, the example of Jesus 
Christ, and the practice of the primitive church. 

3. As Christians, all evangelical denominations are united—as Churches, 
they are separate, and ought to be, while retaining their peculiar sentiments. Let 
them, then, as christians. co-operate in every effort to advance the cause of Godli- 
ness; while as churches they act in perfect accordance with their particular denomi- 
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national views. By thiscourse, they will most effectually promote that heavenly 
oneness, in the church on earth, for which the Savior earnestly prayed in these 
words: ‘“ That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, ard I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
John 17 :21. 
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Condensed Reviews. 


Lire or Marcin Lutuer, sy M. MicuHetet ; TRANSLATED BY G. H. Situ, F. 
G. S. New York, pp. 314—12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 


The author of this work, makes the great reformer, his own biographer. With 
the exception of the earlier years of his life, Luther is the Penman. The task of 
Michelet, has been merely to select, arrange, and fix the chronology of passages al- 
ready written. This must of course bea correct life of that great man. Heretofore, 
the biographers of Luther, have given little more than his struggles and conten- 
tions with Romanism ; but, in the book before us, is presented a picture of his 
whole life—his doubts—temptations—consolations ; his private as well as public 
history. 

A ake is given of him asa man, and not as a2 partisan merely. We are 
allowed to listen to his conversation in his parlor at home, surrounded by his chil- 
dren, or walking with them in his garden by the small pond, in “ that melancholy 
cloister which became a family residence,” as well as to hear his thunderings 
against the church of Rome, and witness him braving the emperor and the empire, 
in the diet at Worms. The translation seems to be a good one, and the mechanical 
execution does much credit to the publishers. This is one of the valuable series of 
Literary Miscellany, which the Appletons are publishing. 


GUYON, TOGETHER WITH SOME ACCOUNT, OF| THE PERSONAL HISTORY, AND RELI- 
GIOUS OPINIONS OF FrNELON, ARCHBISHOP OF: CamBRaY—BY Pror. UPHAM, IN TWO 
VoLuMEs 12 mo. ; 

This work is based upon the autobiography of Madame Guyon, from which many 
translations are made. Prof. Upham has already distinguished himself as an accurate 
observer, and delineator of character, and mental phenomena. In the subjects de- 
scribed in these volumes, he found much, which interested his own mind, and has, 
with great labor, and in an attractive form, given them to the public. 

Madame Guyon, was trained a Roman Catholic; but was hopefully converted, and 
became a lovely christian. She was persecuted even by her own relations, on ac- 
count of her religious belief and piety ; but she manifested towards them forbear- 
ance, and the spirit of her blessed Master. She was imprisoned nearly four years, 
and finally banished. She. experienced great sufferings, both mental and 
corporeal, until they were closed by death. 

She retained her connection with the Catholic church, hoping that she might 
thus do them more good, than to leave them. It will do any Christian good to 
read this work. In the second volume, the character of Fenelon, one of the most 
distinguished pulpit orators of the seventeenth century, is briefly, but accurately por- 
trayed. Mr. Upham, has written the work, in his usually neat style. Handsome 
portraits of Madame Guyon, and Fenelon, are inserted. ‘The binding and printing 
are excellent. ‘ 


Lire anD RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, AND vp rite or Mapame Dr La moTHE 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE, OR THE MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN, BY Mrs. ELuis, aurHoR OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, &c.; oNE OF THE 
seRIES oF Lirrrary Miscettany—by Appleton & Co., pp. 213, 12mo. 


Mrs. Ellis, has distinguished herselt as a beautiful writer, and almost anything 
from her pen, is read with interest. In the work before us, she strikes at the promi- 
nent evils in our social system, and maintains, in accordance with the title of the 
book, that the proper way to remedy these evils, is to prevent them. This is phi- 
losophical. She speaks judiciously, in reference to our schools ; advocating the 
instruction of pupils in priaciples of morality, as paramount to all branches of edu- 
“appe This is an exceedingly important subject at the present time, and ably dis- 
cussed. 

We commend the work especially to teachers, and all connected with schools. 
The style is rich, the typography and binding are excellent. 

Two other volumes of the Literary Miscellany, from the same publishing house, 
are before us. ‘ Two lives, or to seem and to be,” by McIntosh and, “ The Fairy 
Bower—or history of a month.” Both are written in an attractive style, and 
profess to represent “ characters, as they really are.” Mechanical execution unex- 
ceptionable. 


Corpy &Co’s. Pustications—Tue Sasppatu Scuoor Min STREL, THIRTEENTH 
THOUSAND. 


It is not strange that this little work, has had so large and rapid a sale. Here 
are tunes and hymns adapted to them—excellent; Just the thing for Sabbath 
schools. It costs only a trifle. 


Cuarzes Linn, or How To OBsERvE THE GoLpen Rute —with other stories, by 
Emity Cuussuck, revised edition. 


This is a beautiful little book, got up in a very neat manner. Miss Chubbuck, 
now Mrs. Judson, is an elegant writer, and almost any thing from her pen will be 
read. ‘T’his book will be very attractive to children and youth, and will have, we 
think, an extensive sale. 


“x 
Fow er’s anD WELLS’ PHRENOLOGICAL AND PuysioLocicaL Publications and Ca- 
binet, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


SPURZHEIM ON EpvucaTion, 12 mo. pp. 334. 


This is the seventh American edition, showing that there is a large demand for 
ithe work. We have been much pleased with its perusal, though we have never 
_been extravagantly in favor of the science of which it treats. Even the opponent 
‘of phrenology. will find many things in it very instructive and useful. It is a stan- 
‘dard work, and the sale of it, will, no doubt, be still more extensive than heretofore. 
|The principles of phrenology are here applied to various branches of education. 
|The science has become so well established that every one ought to have at least, some 
‘standard work upon the subject, even if he does not believe its principles to be cor- 
rect. The mechanical execution is elegant. 


PuysIoLoGy AND PHRENotocy, for the use of Schools and families, illustrated by 
‘numerous engravings, written by Mrs. L. N. Fowler. 


This gives a thorough analysis of the whole system, and is wiitten in a neat 
style. | 
FascinaTion, or the Puitosopuy of Cuarmine, by John B. Newman, M. D. 


This presents a variety of curious incidents, experiments and instructions, in ref- 
rence to Mesmerism, Magic, and Spirituality. 


_Teeru, their Structure, diseases, and treatment—numerous engravings—by John 
Burdell, New York. 


- 
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The author ably discusses the formation, and best methods of preserving the 
igeth. The price is only 12 1-2 cts. Buy it, and no doubt you will be profited. | 


These four works may be found. at 131 Nassau st. , 


Curistian Baptism, by Andoniram Judson, Jun. Fifth American edition. — 
Govip, Kenpauu & Lincorn, Boston. 


There has been so much written on baptism, that some may suppose it is a stale 
subject ; but Baptists should not let such an idea influence their minds. Are our 
views correct on this subject? If so let them be maintained and let us lis- 
ten to the voice of our venerable ancestors and especially to that of the first Amer- — 
ican missionary to heathen lands. We have, in the work before us, a sermon preached — 
by Mr. Judson, at Calcutta, in India, a few months after his arrival in 1812. It® 
is well known that he was sent out by another denomination and changed his views © 
in reference to baptism while on his passage. This sermon contains the reasons ~ 
for that change. It is written with ability, and gives evidence of deep and thorough ~ 
research. The reasoning of the author is unanswerable and the work will be read — 
with much greater interest from the fact that Dr. Judson, by his almost unparalleled 
toils, sufferings, and success, has endeared himself to every friend of missions. Af-— 
ter the discourse, a letter is added, addressed to the congregational church of Ply- 
mouth of which he was a member, and of which his honored father was pastor.” 
He endeavors with tenderness, but firmness, to give the reasons of his change of : 
views, and direct their minds to the important subject. The volume closes with an — 
interesting address on the mode of baptism, prepared last summer while he was in 
his native land. It makes a neat little volume of 116 pages, and we trust that it~ 
will be circulated still more widely than heretofore. 
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Sprrais.—Virtue’s devotional Family Bible, Nos. 10 and 11. We are surprised — 
that such expensive engravings and paper, can be furnished for 25 cents per No. 
26 John Street. f ; 

Baptist Library, No. 11 and 12. Here will be found, Ripley’s Review of 
Griffin on Communion; Memoirs of Robt. Hall; Fuller, on Sandemanianism 5 _ 
the Memoirs of Pearce, by A. Fuller—excellent ; Brantly on Baptism ; and Reasons” 
for the Formation of the A. and F. Bible Society. ‘These are very rich numbers 
and close the second volume. ‘ 

We know of no work, which would be more valuable, to place in the library of 
a Baptist. The volumes bound, may be had of L. Colby & Co. 122 Nassau st. N. Ye 

Tanner’s Road, and Distance Map of the Middle, Northern, and Eastern States ; . 
the Canada’s, New Brunswick, &c. We have before noticed the Map of Mexico, 
by the same publisher. Mr. Tanner is becoming quite distinguished, as an accurate 
Map maker, and we wish him much success. On the map before us, we find not 
only all of the great travelling routes, but the distances from one place to another, 
which is of very great importance. Great labor and care must and have been 
bestowed, in order to give so fulla view of each State and section of country. 
Plans of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, are accurately presented. The 
Map can be folded, and is exactly what every traveller in those regions needs. 

A new and improved edition, of the history of all the religious denomination 
in the U.S. &c., is soon to be published by J. Winebrenner & Co. of Harrisburgh 


wo 


Pa. There are to be numerous portraits of distinguished men. Also.a — 


ing and pictorial Bible and Theological Dictionary. 

Sons of Thunder; a tribute to the memory of Alexander Vinet, and Thomas 
Chalmers : by Robert Turnbull, Hartford. This sermon isa beautiful tribute to the 
memory of two of the most distinguished and pious men of the age, written in the 
usually brilliant style of the author. For afew cents one may here find a correct, 
though brief biography, of those great modern reformers. | 
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Monthly» Record. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The King of Prussia has recently given one thousand thalers, (about $750) te 
the Rhemish Missionary Society, to aid in sending its first missionaries to China. 


Bro. Clark Missionary to Africa, writes that his health is much improved 
and that of his wife; and that the mission is prosperous. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the second annual teport, of the Canton Baptist 
Missionary Society, from which we learn, that four Chinese have been added to the 
Uet-tung Baptist Church at Canton ; whole number of members, 9. A floating chapel 
has been purchased, and fitted for religious services ; one religious tract has been 
prepared and published by the society during the year: religious tracts, annua! 
reports, and scriptures printed and circulated, 45,610 copies, 191,258 pages. 
Receipts of the Society during last year and this, $6,462 40. Receipts during the 
year, closing Dec. 31, 1846, $3,220 22; making, with a balance already on hand, 
$4,768 14, expended $3.935 62; balance in the hands of the treasurer, $832 52, 


Rev. Mr. Abbott took his leave of his friends in this city, on Wednesday even- 
ing July 21st, at the Stanton st. Bap Church. Br’n. Hopkins, Steward, Remington, 
Abbott, Tucker, and Dowling, took part in the exercises. Bro. Abbott's remarks, 
were truly pathetic. He has since sailed from Boston, to his missionary field, in 
ithe Hibernia. 


The receipts of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
from April 15th to June Ist, are as follows : 

Virginia, $231 06; North Carolina, $12 67. South Carolina. $75 00, Geor- 
$1a, $1019 98; Alabama, $5 00; Mississippi, $349 00; Kentucky, #98 41: in 
‘all, $1791 12. Bible Fund; North Carolina, $37 29 ; South Carolina, $64 00 : 
\Mississippi, $1,00: in all, $102 29, Entire amount contributed, $1893 41, 


_ The mission in France, has been prosperous during the past year: Mr. Thieffry. 
at Helesme, has baptized three ; Mr. Pruvots, four; Mr. Cretin, three; Mr. Lepoix, 
eight ; and Mr. Dujardin, three. There are now about twenty candidates for bap- 
itism. Number of Communicants in thirteen churches 230. The native laborers have 
formed an association or conference, and a Baptist Publication Society. 


A letter from Rev. Mr. Dean, announces the arrival of Rev. E. C. Lord and wife 
at Hong Kong, China. 


Dr. Judson, has had the privilege of baptizing one convert at Rangoon already. 
Mrs. Judson writes, that they are in much peril from the government. All of 
their movements are carefully watched. 


Rey. Mr. King, missionary in Greece, it seems is still in much peril; June 4th 
1e was cited to appear for trial before the criminal court at Syra, where he was 
Maced in such imminent danger last year. 


_ We learn from the Baptist Magazine, that on the 28th of June, Messrs. Appleton 
d. Danforth and Ira J. Stoddard, members of the Senior Theological Class of Ma- 
lison University, Hamilton, N. Y., were appointed missionaries to Asam, the for- 
mer to be stationed at Gowahati with Mr. Barker, and the other with Mr. Bronson 
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at Now-gong. At the same meeting Miss Harriet H. Morse, formerly of the Ojibwa 
Mission, was re-appointed an assistant missionary in the Siamese department of 
the Siam Mission. Mr. William Moore, of Butler Co., Ohio, and late graduate of 
Covington Theological Institution, Ky., was appointed missionary to the Karens, 
July 12. His particular destination is to the Sho Karens in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain, the field just vacated by the lamented Mr. Bullard. The Rev. T. W. 
Greer, pastor of the first Baptist church in Salem, Columb. Co., Ohio, was at the 
same time appointed with Mrs. E. H. Greer to the Burman Mission, to labor at 
Akyab or Ramree. . 


The above are expected to take their departure about the middle of October, ex- — 
cept Miss Morse, who will sail for Siam, if opportunity permit, soon after the first — 


of September. Rev. J. and Mrs. Johnson, appointed to the China Mission last — 


> ne energy cane 


year, and Rey. J. T. Jones of the Siam Mission, will probably sail at the same 


time. 


Mrs. M. B. Crocker, having recovered from her severe illness, has been autho- — 


rized, at her own request, to rejoin the Bassa Mission. She will probably sail for — 


Edina before winter. 


Mr. J. Tecumseh Jones, Putawatomie assistant, has been authorized to resume ; 


his labors, at the new Putawatomie settlement assigned by the U. 8. Government. r 


—Magazine. 


Letter of Mrs. Bullard in reference to the death of her husband, Rev. E. B. Bul-— 
lard, Missionary to Burmah. 

As I saw death in such a hideous form staring us in the face, with his mighty — 
arm raised to strike the fatal blow—to separate from me my very lhfe—my eyes 
dimmed, and I sank almost breathless by his side. But the groans of the sufferer 
aroused me, and again I sprang to his relief. We felt that now was no time to 
weep—no time to mourn; but that the few moments he had to live we must com-— 
fort and soothe him through the dark valley. Embracing him, I said, ‘‘ This is 
the cholera, and I fear you will die.” * * * He looked very calm and said, “ Ie 
do not think this sickness is unto death; I think God will yet spare me for the 
sake of the Sho Karens, and for my family.” He then fell into a quiet sleep and 
rested sweetly ten or fifteen minutes—to me moments of most intense agony—and | 
Ido believe our cries then reached the ears of the Eternal. When I attempted to pray | 
for life, my lips were sealed, for something within me told me we must part. But. 
when I besought God to pardon, comfort, soothe, sustain and bear him up through” 
the deep waters, I felt like wrestling Jacob; and God in his infinite compassion 
heard me. Yes I do believe that High and Holy One listened in pity to my bitter 
groanings ; for when I rose I felt an assurance that my dear husband would have 
the sensible presence of his Savior. About half past one, Dr. Kane, a skilful 
physician of the place, arrived, but soon after my husband turned to me and said, 
‘My ears ring; and I shall die.” Throwing my arms around him I said, ‘‘ You 
are not afraid to die?” ‘ No,” he replied ; then speaking very emphatically and 
in a louder tone, he said, “‘I believe [ shall go to God; I believe God has for, 
Christ’s sake forgiven my sins. I trust in him.” From the time that we felt he 
must die, my great anxiety was, that no fears might annoy him, but that he might 
have the sustaining grace of God; and at one time when I said to him, ‘‘ Though, 
I cannot go through the dark valley with you, my dear, yet Jesus will—he will 
comfort you—his arms will be round about you,”—he clasped my hand and looked 

up so calm—so resigned—that had I had no little ones I should have longed to join 
him. I often asked if he died happy, and he invariably signified that all was 

eace. | 
; About eight o’clock the dear brethren of the mission, all more or less unwell, 
having tenderly watched him through the night, were obliged to seek fresh air; ¢ 
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few Karens still hung around his bed saying, “‘ Now our teacher dies, why should 
we live? We would die happy and follow him.” About nine o'clock a gurgling 
sound was heard—we raised him up—a slight tremor—and all was over. We laid 
him softly down, while Mr. Binney (having come in from Amherst) gently fanned 
upward his immortal spirit. He lingered until half past nine, and breathed’as calm- 
: ly and gently as ever an infant when falling asleep upon its mother’s bosom. The 
funeral hour was appointed at four o'clock, and a large concourse assembled ; but 
| perceiving still a little warmth about his vitals I could not let them take him ; but 
watched beside him, applying restoratives until twelve at mighty pe yee’ At 
midnight we buried him. ‘The kind Karens carried my two dear fatherless babes, 
: while I, accompanied by Mr. Ranney and dear sister Lillybridge, followed the cof- 
: fin through the narrow pathway leading to the mission ville. Turning the corner 
fronting the mission houses, I felt my spirit sinking—no longer able to bear the 
gloom of that sad funeral night. Through the lantern’s dim light we looked with 
_ eager eye for some kind form—some soothing voice—but looked in vain—no voice 
was heard save that of the moaning wind! Where, O where, that dear loved mis- 
sion band? Ah, some were far away where my dear husband loved to be, sowin 
precious seed beside wild jungle streams—three others lay fainting under the with- 
ering touch of this most dread disease. Slowly we tredded the narrow streets, 
as towards the burial ground we bare the form of him I'd loved too well. Arriv- 
ing near the place, we parted never more to meet 
** Till the loud requiem of the world shall swell,” 
Dear sister L. took us immediately to the kind arms of Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, 
whose sympathetic hearts were waiting to receive us. 
O, my brother, my brother, my broken heart lies bleeding in the dust—yet I re- 
joice to say, as did my companion, “ Not my will but thine be done.” 
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REVIVALS. 


About 100 have recently been hopefully converted at Hinsdale, Mass. At Fra- 
mingham, 63 have been recently baptized by Rev. Mr. Aldrich, pastor ; at Branford 
st. 7 baptized and other candidates waiting ; at South Reading, Mass. 52 baptized. 
Fall River, Mass., 100 hopefully converted during the past year. Kennansdale, 


Duplin Co., N.C., 46 baptized recently; Cedar Falls, Randolph Co., N. C., 
15 baptized. 
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ITEMS. 
Rev. W.S. Clark of Indiana, (formerly of Me.) has renounced Universalism, says 


he ‘‘ Western Universalist.” 


_%& The nine Methodist churches in Cincinnati, together with the City Mission, 
omprise 3176 members. 


The cost of Government, to each individual, in the United States, amounts to 
2 39 per annum; in France, to $7 50 and in Great Britain, $12 33. 


It is estimated that more than one hundred thousand people, were mourners and 
pectators at the funeral of Dr. Chalmers. 


The number of Baptists in London is, about 14,000, and 12,000 children are con- 
ected with their Sabbath Schools. 
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The commencement of Columbia College occurred July 28, in the Green st, Me- | 
thodist Episcopal Church. The degree of A. B. was conferred upon 28 young — 
ventlemen, and A. M. upon 6 ‘1 course. The degree of, Dr.,of Laws was cORe 
ferred upon Hon. J. C. Spencer—D. D. on Rey. J. M. Forbes, Rev. J. H.Price of 
this city, and Rev. W. J. Kip of Albany. e 


The anniversary of the Furman Theological Institution, occurred June 19. Prof. ~ 
Edwards and Dr. Curtis, delivered able addresses on the occasion. 


We understand that John Jacob Astor, has willed about half a million of dollars, 
for establishing a free public library in this city. 


We learn from Galignani’s Messenger, Paris, that nine men and three ladies ab- 
jured Romanism, recently in Dublin, Ireland. Two of them were priests. One, Dr. @ 
Beatty, was a distinguished Scholar, and had great influence in the church of © 


Rome. 


Samuel Williston Esq., of Easthampton Mass., has made a donation to Amherst — 
college, of $30,000 ; making, with what he has previously given, $50,000. Mr. © 


Hitchcock also of Brimfield, has given $10,000. 


There are three English Newspapers, published in Hong-Kong and Canton, Chi- 
na ; in Hindostan and the British East Indies, ten or twelve ; in Rome, (Italy,) and the ~ 
Mediterranean Coast, four; in Liberia and Southern Africa, four ; in Australia and . 
the Sandwich Islands, twelve or thirteen ; in Oregon, California, and Northern” 
Mexico, four; in Southern Mexico, six or seven. Thus, the English language 1st 
spreading over the several quarters of the globe. 


Rev. F. L. Hawks, D. D. of New Orleans, has been appointed to the Presidency — 
of William and Mary College. A. Norwegian newspaper 1s published in the town » 
of Norway, Wisconsin® 

It is said that, at Rome (Italy), a union is contemplated, between the Greek and> 
Romish Churches. The Religion of the Greek Church, is established throughout 
the Russain Empire, Greece, the Ionian Isles, Servia, Walachia, Moldavia, half 
of the Ottoman Empire, to some extent in Transylvania, Hungary, Croatia, Slavo- 
nia and Dalmatia. We doubt whether the Union will be effected. 3 


We have received a catalogue, of the officers and students of Columbia College; 
located at Washington D. C.' | 


The Faculty consists of Joel. 8. Bacon D. D. President and Prof. of Intel. and 
Moral Philos. Wm. Ruggles, A. M. Prof. of Mathematics and Nat. Philos. Wm) 
J. Carroll, A. M. Prof of Law... Cha’s. G. Page M. D. Prof. of Chemistry. John 
O. B. Chaplain, A. M. Acting Prof. English Literature, and seven Medical Profes- 
sors. There are Students in the Senior class 13 ; Junior 12; Sophomore 13} 
Freshmen 10; Partial course 7; Preparatory 39: Total 94. ; 


The necessary expenses of astudent, exclusive of books and stationery, will no 
exceed #150 per annum. 


The commencement occurred July 14th, and the exercises passed off very plea : 
antly, The graduating class consisted of 14. i 


The College is in a prosperous conditon, and hasan able faculty. 


We understand that Prof. N, W. Fiske, of Amherst College, died may 27 at J 
rusalem by Cholera. 
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Deaths. 
Henry Palmer, Canaan, N. Y. July 16, 
aged 81. 
E. B. Bullard, Missionary to Burmah. 
Ordinations. 


J. Davis, Maryland, Otsego Co. N. Y. 
June 16. 

W. Pike, Haverstraw, N. Y. June 29. 

L. Bailey, Warren, Herkimer Co. N. Y. 
June 23. 

C. H. Gates, Chesterfield, (Montville) 
Conn. June 23. 


June 27. 
A. P. Viets, Canton, Ct., June 30th. 
M. W. Holmes, Middlesex, Yates Co. 
Ne YS Suty 7 
J. Brantly, Fayetteville, N. C. July 11. 
J. G. Moore, South Butler, N. Y., July 
12, 


“W-—"__P oO 


rollege chapel. 

On the evening preceding, 
Sermon from Gen., xxxix: 
set forth as an example for young men. 


dation. 


ission.”” Samuel S. Gilbert ,of 


rish..”” John Trible, 


Vena yy) 77 
Triumph of Peace. 


aledictory. 
ppointment of the Trustees, on the 


te College. A sketch of this, 
al 


E. E. Kirven,Ackerville, Wilcox Co.Ala. 


The commencement of this Institution was 


G. W. Huntley, Farmersville Col. Co. 
N Y. June 30. 

H. Gray, Rush, Susouehan. Co. Paise 
July 14. 

A. N. Benedict, New Marlborough, 
Mass., July 15. 

Prahhai, Newton, Burmah, Asia, (Na- 
tive Karen.) 


Tahoo, (74 «6 cc 74 
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Churches Constituted 

Bridgeville Academy, Pickens 
June 12. 
Evansville, Ia., July. 
New Marlborough, Mass., July 15, 
Plank Road, Union Co,, N. Yj Juleags, 
Dedications. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., June 17. 
Cape Sanford, (Springvale) Me, Aug. 3. 


Co., Ala., 
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SHURTLEFF COLLEGE ILLINOIS. 


held on Thursday, July 22nd, in the 


the Rev Dr. Lynd of St. Louis, preached the annual 
2—6, in which the life and character of Joseph, was 


The Collegiate exercises opened with prayer, by Rev. Dr. Sherwood, former 
President ; but now corresponding Secretary 


of the Amer. Indian, Mission Agso- 


A Salutatory in Latin, was pronounced by Edward L. Baker of Middle Alton, 
me of the graduates, who, subsequently made another speech on “the Student's 
Griggsyille, discussed the ‘ Triumph of Genius.” 
ohn Shannon of Sparta, spoke feelingly and eloquently of “ Ireland, and the 
Jr.. of Macaupin county, exhibited the “ Influence of Chival- 
y.” William T. Kay, of Payson, dwelt in an affecting and impressive manner on the 
“Western Society, was the theme 
Ingham of Jersey county, another graduate. 
y Justus Bulkley of Barry, Pike county, 


selected by William Cun- 
‘* The Western Pulpit” was chosen 


also a graduate, and who pronounced the 


The exercises of the forenoon were closed by a discourse from the writer, on an 
life and character of the late Dr. 
hurtleff, of Boston, Mass., whose Munificent donation of $10,000, 


Benjamin 
gave hame to 


may be expected in a future number of the Memo- 


In the afternoon, O. H. Browning, Esq.,of Quincy IIl., delivered an eloquent and 
uriotic oration, before the Philomathean Society, 


on“ The Political Duties of Young 
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Kentuckian. 

The subject of his choice was discussed with skill and taste. A stranger would 
not have discovered to what political party he belonged; yet every man of 
correct principles, and genuine patriotism would have approved the sentiments, 
While demagogues of every tribe, would have felt intolerable under his scattering 
sarcasms. 

After many years of struggling and despondency, this college is now moving on- — 
ward under circumstances of encouragement. ‘ 

We intend soon to give a sketch of its early history, with the condition of edu- — 
cation, and the great destitution in this country, from 25 to 30 years gone by, as a 4 
vecord in the Memorial. 
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Men.” Mr. B. belongs to the profession of law, and is by birth and education, a | 
¥ 
5 
:. 


iy 
The degree in course was conferred on the three graduates; and the honorary : 
degree of A. M., on Rev. Dwight Ives, of Suffield Con., and Rev. H. G. Weston, § 
of Peoria, Ill. b 
It is proper here to say, that this College has never conferred on any person, as 
the honorary degree of D. D. as reported in the papers several years since. The 
Book of Records will show this fact. : 32 Mora 


Rockspring, Ill. August 3rd, 1847. 
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ANECDOTE. 


= 
INTERESTING CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL. 


Mr. L. was a young man of uncommon abilities. In the early pal 
of youth, however, he had drunk deep from the stream of infidelity. 
Pursuing his studies at a distance from home, beyond the immediate 
control of parental authority, and surrounded with circumstances 
rather hostile to the influence of parental advice, he gradually forgot 
the pious lessons received from a godly mother, and finally seis) 
in pursuading himself that the Bible is priestcraft, and the whole ten- 
dency of its doctrines delusion. He returned to the parental roof & 
fine-looking, well educated young gentleman, but—a confirmed 
infidel. . ‘ 

He ill concealed from the solicitude ofa mother the change of his 
opinions on the subject of religion. She trembled at the discovery. 
They mingled their tears; but while they wept together, pity for her 
weakness and superstition, and indignation for the means which had 
first led into the delusion, were the prominent feelings of his bosom. 
Months passed on. The mother could not but rejoice in having a son’ 
so high-minded and honorable; yet she could not but weep that his) 
heart was wedded to infidel principles. This one thought embittered) 
all the joy—her son scornfully rejected her blessed Savior. The mid- 
night hour witnessed her tears and prayers for the conversion of het 
ungodly child. Never did she forget, before the throne of grace, her 
infidel son. But it seemed that God would not answer her prayers) 
Frequently her heart almost yielded to, despair, for fear that her so 
was given up to a reprobate mind. 


| 
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Mr. L., after having been at home a few months, married, and set- 
tled on his own property, near the residence of his mother. He now 
became more domestic in his habits, more grave and serious in his de- 
portment, but continued an avowed advocate of infidelity. 

One day, ina musing frame of mind, walking around his mill-pond, 
his glance fell on a leaf of paper near the edge of the water; he care- 
lessly picked it up, and a few steps further he picked up two or three 
more. He now had in his hands a complete tract, which perhaps the 
winds of heaven had blown to the spot. Having arranged theseparate 
leaves, as he walked he read. Becoming interested, he read the tract 
through. The little thing spoke of God—it spoke of the Bible—it 
spoke of eternity. Again he read it, and feelings awoke in his bosom 
which he thought had been annihilated. Having arrived at his house, 
he again read the tract. He paused and thought—deeply thought—if 
this be all true, what? The idea was too awful, he would not pursue 
it: he rose and paced the floor. Now, for the first time perhaps in 
his life, he felt an anxious desire to look into a Bible ; but in his well- 

furnished library that precious book was not to be found. The pocket 
Bible which he called his own when a boy, was now in the book-case 
at his mother’s residence. His mother had often urged him to take 
it home, but no, he had no use for such books. “T will send,” said 
‘he, quite aloud, ‘‘ and borrow one. But no, that will expose my 
‘weakness. Yes,” catching at the thought suggested by the word last 
uttered, ‘yes, it is weakness, I will not submit to it. Have I not lived 
Satisfied with my principles? What reason have I now to distrust them? 
Strange, that reading this tract should so disturb my composure! J 
see how it is, I am indisposed—have been unwell all the morning : 
I will throw the tract aside, and think no more of this matter.’’ 

_ But the tract was not to be put off in this manner. It had seized 
on the spirit of a stubborn sinner, it grappled with his infidel princi- 
ples. It gave no ground; the contest was long and serious; the tract 
was read over once more, andit triumphed. “ Yes,”’ said he, “I will 
have a Bible.” 

He recollected the pocket Bible athis mother’s. He thought, too, 
at it was possible to obtain this Bible, without exciting suspicion in 
his mother’s family. For this purpose he stepped over to her resi- 
dence. 

The perturbation of his mind discovered itself in his countenance, 
which alarmed the fears of his mother for the health of a son who had 
caused her so much solicitude. Eager were her inquiries as to his 
health ; and his replies, that he was well, had no tendency to remove 
ner fears. The sole object of Mr. L., in paying this visit, was 
secretly to secure the pocket Bible ; several anxious glances, there- 
‘ore, were directed towards the book-case. The glances observed by 
che mother gave a different turn to her thoughts ; she looked for a 
noment intently at his countenance—could it be possible ?—the idea 
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did force itself upon her mind, and she almost sank under it—could 
it be possible that the Spirit of God had found her lost child, and that — 
he was uow operating upon his heart? Hope and fear were too strong 
inher bosom. Like Joseph, she left the room, in order to give way 
to a burst of feeling. Pious mothers of infidel sons alone are capable 
of judging of her emotions at the time. She knew that her son had 
refused to have a Bible in his house. Those anxious glances did give — 
rise to the idea that he had come for the Bible which she had many 
timesurgedhimto take. ‘There itstood—the pocket Bible from which, 
in his boyhood, he had so often read to her. | 

After giving vent to her tears, the tears of hope and fear, and after 
having poured out her soul before God, she recovered in some degree 
her composure. Again, like Joseph, she entered the room—her son — 
was gone—she sprang toward the book-case—the pocket Bible was 

one. 

[ have the happiness of adding, that Mr. L. is now a member of a 
gospel church. He repented, in sackcloth and ashes, his former 
hostility to Jesus of Nazareth; and in the course of some weeks he 
found peace in believing in the Savior, whom he had scornfully re- 
jected. If he was once zealous in scattering the poison of infidelity, _ 
he is now doubly so, by his walk and conversation, in advocating 
the doctrines of the gospel. M | 


~~ 
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SPIRITUAL ENJOYMENT. 


Men scoff at spiritual enjoyments, and deem them visionary. But} 
what think they, then of the happiness of heaven ? Is it not spiritual, | 
the result of intimate communion with the blessed God, and of entire | 
conformity to the holiness of his nature ; and must not that be sup-| 
posed the most perfect and exalted happiness of which human nature 
is capable, which the all-sufficient God reserves, to be the everlasting, 
reward of his children and his friends? | 

Man is that link in the chain of being, which connects the animal. 
with the angelic nature. Compounded of both natures, he is capable, 
in his present state of pleasures, suited to both. It would be absurd, 
therefore we grant, to deny him those of the animal kind under thei 
proper regulations ; but how much more absurd, (even by how mud 
the joys of an angel must be supposed superior to those of a brute,) to 
refuse him such asare spiritual ? That men should practically esteem 
the former better than the latter, is a sad proof of the corruption 0! 
the human heart; that they should coolly plead for the unjust decis: 
ion, and thus mistake their degradation, for their privilege and ther 
interests, demonstrates that, in the fall of man, the head has suffere( 
equally with the heart. | 


i 
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WAR. 


The following advice was given by Dr. Benjamin Rush, an emi- 
nent American physician and philanthropist, who died about thirty 
years avo :— 

‘In order to impress more deeply the minds of the citizens of the 
United States with the blessings of peace, by contrasting them with 
the evils of war, let the following inscription be painted on the sign 
which is placed over the door of the war office at Washington name- 
ly :— | 
Pan office for butchering the human species. 

A widow-and-orphan-making office. 

A broken-bone-making office. 

A wooden-leg-making office. 

An office for creating public and private vices. 

An office for creating public debt. 

An office for creating famine. 

An office for creating pestilential diseases. 

An office for creating poverty, and for the destruction of liberty and 
yational happiness. , 

In the lobby let there be painted representations of the common 
nstruments of death; also human skulls, broken bones, hospitals 
srowded with sick and wounded soldiers, villages on fire, ships 
inking in the ocean, rivers dyed with blood, and extensive plains 
vithout a tree or fence, or any other object but the ruins of deserted 
arm houses. 

Above this group of woful figures, let the following words be in- 
erted in red characters, to represent human blood: 


NATIONAL GLORY !”? 


EO 


ANNI NIENY 


VALUE OF LADIES. 


It was stated at an anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ Bible As- 


‘ciation, in England, that a calculation had been made at Birming- 
tam respecting the proportionate value of the services of gentlemen 
snd Jadies, as collectors for charitable and religious purposes, and it 
vas found that one lady was worth thirteen gentlemen and a-half. 
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Noricre.—In the last two numbers of the Memorial there are several typographical errors ; but we 
aust say that they are wholly the fault of the Printer, as they were all corrected and re-corrected by 
he editor. The Printer was sick, and was obliged to trust the printing to those who were not faithful. 
n No.7, (July,) p 215, line 19 from bottom, read “ Lebens” for Lebenus ; line 15, read “ Jurgens” for 
urgenus ; line 12, read “Ongar” for Ongarburgh. How burgh became attached to the name of Mr. Tay- 
|Or’s residence, none but the printer can tell Line 11 read “Whyston’s” for Wyston’s. No 8, (Aug.) 
». 228, line 11 from top, ({) should be omitted In first line of the notes, page 228, read “Strabo” for 


| 
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229, lines 23 and 24, from top, have changed places with each other. Page 231, line 4 from 
d be inserted after the word “ article,” and “it” should begin with a capital; p. 232, 
d“be” for pe ; line 20 read “immersion” for mmersion ; line 22 read “prove” for brove 
. 239, line 22 from top, read “ cannot” for can. Page 249, line 17 from bottom, “Bro.” should be inserte 
efore “ Stevens”; line 18, after “effects” supply were; page 250, line 10 from top, omit Rev. beto 
T. N. Waul, also read Bond for Baud. Page 251, line 15 from top, the comma after “Deacon” shoul 
be placed after “Clerk” ; line 26, insert and before $1,000 ; Monthly List, page 252, line 3, rea 
‘‘Washtenaw” for Washtenard ; line 10, “Ont” for Out; line 25, “R. W. Fuller” for Rev. W. Fulle 
There are some other mistakes of minor importance. If the next number does not come out free fro 
such blunders we shall immediately change our printer. We intend to make considerable improve 
ment in the “Memorial” the first of January next, in reference to which we will inform our ao 


soon, 


Straho ; p. 
top, a period shoul 
line 19 from top, rea 
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Poetry. 


—_————_— 


THE SICK CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. 


“J hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou calls’t its children a happy band ; 

Mother, oh! where is that radiant shore ; 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more 4 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glancé.thto’.the myrtle boaghs 7 
Not there? not there my child! 

aorct 
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Is it where the feathery: palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or ‘midst the green islands of glittering seas 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, : 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, ; 


Bear the sich hues of all glorious things ? | 
; Not there, not there, my child! 


Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights of the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? . 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 

| 


Not there, not there, my child! 


Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time does not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” | 
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Historical and Biographical. 


od 


PERSECUTIONS OF BAPTISTS.—No. X. 


We love to dwell upon those early times of which we have been 
speaking—days when Jesus-was on earth, and gave sweet counsel 
0 the few who dared to follow him—days of sadness, when the meek 
lisciples mourned the loss of their best Friend—days when moral] 
»xcellence and ardent piety shone brightly in the lives of the apostles 
ind other Christians—when purity of doctrine prevailed in every 
szhurch. We are loth to leave the plains of Palestine, where almost 
ll the thrilling scenes recorded in the sacred books, transpired. 
We love to hold communion with those holy men, who were not 
worldly—who willingly endured the persecutions of their foes— 
who shed their blood for Christ. 

We cannot pass that age, without at least alluding to some other 
yillars of the church, who suffered much for that religion which was 
learer to their hearts than all the riches and emoluments of earth. 

Jude or Judas, surnamed Thaddeus and Lebbeus,* also called 
he brother of our Lord,}+ was the son of Alpheus, brother of James 
he Less,t and one of the twelve apostles. Little is said in the 
New Testament concerning him. He humbly calls himself the 
‘servant of Jesus Christ.”§ Clement, in his Adumbrations, || as 
yuoted by Hug, says, “Jude, who wrote the catholic Epistle— 
me of the sons of Joseph—a pious man—although he well knew 
lis relationship to Jesus, yet did not call himself his brother, but 
aid, ‘Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, (as the Lord,) and the 
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* Matt. 10:3; Mark 3:18. +t Matt.13:55; Mark 6:3. f Acts1: 13. 
§ Jude 1. || Opp. Clem. T. II. p. 1007. Ed. Venet. 
s Hug’s Intro. New Test. P. Il. § 181, 
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after the ascension—was with them on the day of Pentecost—pro- 
bably preached the gospel for a length of time in Judea, and perz 
formed miracles—and finally went to the Gentiles in other coun- 
tries. Itis said, that he preached in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia; and that, in the latter place, he suffered martyrdom, 
A. D. 72, by being shot with arrows, because he freely reproved the 
superstitious rites of the Magi. : 


brother of James.’’’* Jude continued with the rest of the apostles 


The Syrians claim him as their apostle. There is, however, litt 
evidence in reference to this matter, upon which we can rely. 
is far from being certain that he was a martyr. i 

This apostle has written a brief Epistle, contained in the New 
Testament, designed to guard believers against the false teachers 
who had begun to ‘creep’? into the Christian church. ie 

Thomas, called Didymus, was one of the twelve apostles; but, 
little is known of his history. Tradition informs us, that he went 
into Parthia, and was successful in instrumentally converting the 
prince of the country and many others. This raised the opposition 


of the Brahmins, and, as he was accustomed to retire to a cs and 


tomb for devotion, they poured in upon him a shower of stones and 
darts, and finally onc of the assailants advanced and run him through 
with a lance. 

There is pretty good evidence that Thomas travelled eastward 
to Parthia, Media, Persia, and India; but it is very uncertain whe; 
ther he suffered martyrdom. The Syrian Christians maintain that 
this apostle made an excursion to China, and the Christians of Mala: 
bar celebrate that event in their ordinary worship.t : 

Luke was a distinguished primitive Christian, and one who suf. 
fered much for Christ. 

In respect to the history of this evangelist, we have but little cer. 
tain information. Neander supposes that he was one of the prose 
lytes who had been instrumentally converted by Paul, at Antioch 
and joined his company of missionaries.{ Eusebius says, that h 
was a native of Antioch, and a physician by profession.§ Th 
opinion advanced by Nicephoras Callisti, a writer of the fourteentl 
century, that Luke was a painter, has been found to be destitute o 


*'There has been some difference of opinion in reference to the question, whethe 
Jude was the brother or the son of James. In Luke 6:16, and Acts 1:13, th 
Greek word for brother, (adelphos,) is not found in the original. Jessein, De Wett 
Hug, and others, think that son should be supplied. Then it would read, “‘ Judas 
the son of James.” But, Winer and other learned divines, defend our Englis 
translation, in which brother is inserted. The latter opinion is probably the mo: 
correct. 

+ See Tho. Yeates, Indian Ch. Hist:, p. 71—84; also, Schroeckh, Kircheng 
schichte, vol. XIX., p. 291—298. 

{ See Nean. Plan. Train. ch. ch. B. II]. c.6. § Euseb. Hist. Ecc. B. III. c. 
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roof, and is countenanced by no ancient writers. Basnage, Fabri- 
jius, Lardner, and others, suppose, from the testimony of some of 
he fathers, and from his attending Paul in his travels, that he was 
iJew. Origen, Epiphanius, and others, suppose that he was one 
pf the seventy disciples; but Luke informs us, that he was not an 
‘ye-witness of our Savior’s works.* Michaelis maintains, that he 
was aGentile. The most probable opinion is, that he was descended 
rom Gentile parents, and. that, while young, he had embraced 
fudaism, and finally was converted from that to Christianity. This 
rlew is supported by Bolton, Kuinéel, and Bishop Horne. The 
debraisms in his writings, and his accurate knowledge of the Jewish 
eligion and usages, show that he must have been a Jew; and his 
ntimate acquaintance with the Greek language, and his Greek 
lame,t prove that he descended from Gentile parents. 

This evangelist was a companion of Paul during some of his tra- 
rels and sufferings. He was with him at Troas; thence he accom- 
yanied him to Jerusalem, was with him during his persecutions in 
fudea, and sailed with him in the same ship, when he was sent as 
/ prisoner from Cesarea to Rome, and remained with him during 
lis two years’ confinement. It is reported, that Luke was finally 
rucified in Greece, on an olive-tree, for want of a cross, by a party 
f infidels. None of the fathers, however, mention the fact of his 
uffering martyrdom; and it is probable that he died a natural 
leath. 

’ Luke was the mest learned and elegant writer of the evangelists. 
Te wrote his Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles, probably in 
qreece, in the year 63 or 64. In the latter, he gives a kind of his- 
ory of the Christian church during the first thirty years after the 
iscension. Many things of interest were omitted, as his object 
eemed to be, to speak of the manner in whic. the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit were communicated on the day of Pentecost—the confirmation 
“f Christianity by the miracles of the apostles—and to prove, that 
he Gentiles, as well as the Jews, have a claim to admission into 
he Christian church. 

| Luke was evidently a Baptist. 

Concerning those converted on the day of Pentecost, he says: 
‘Then they that gladly received the word, were baptized ;”{ inti- 
nating that all who were baptized, “‘ received the word,” or believed. 
Again: ** Many of the Corinthians, hearing, belzeved, and were bap- 
ized.”’§ In reference to Philip and the eunuch, he says: ‘‘ And they 
Ivent down both 1nvo the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he 
vaptized him. And when they were come up our oF the water,” 
xe.|| This shows clearly that he considered immersion as the apos- 
olic mode of baptism, and that believers were the subjects. Such 
dlain language needs no comment. ) 


*ZLuke 1:2. t+ Loukas. t Acts2:41. § Acts18:8. || Acts 8: 38, 39. 
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Simon, surnamed the Canaanite, (probably because he was a 
native of Cana of Galilee,) also Zelotes,* or the zealous, (probably 
because he had been of the Zealots,t) was supposed to be the bro- 
ther of James the Less and Jude. He is said to have preached suc- 
cessfully in Africa, and even to have extended his mission to Britain 
and to have been crucified by the barbarous inhabitants of that island 
about A. D. 74; but there is little evidence in favor of this tradition, 
We have no authoritative account of the life and death of this 
apostle. 

Bartholomew was an apostle, and probably labored in Arabias 
Felix. Eusebius asserts, (probably on account of information de= 
rived from Pantenus, who lived in the second century,) that this 
apostle preached in India, and left them the Gospel of Matthew, 
in Hebrew.{t Neander receives this account as credible.Q Bare 
tholomew is supposed to have been the same as Nathanael.|| Tra- 
dition declares, that, the idolaters of India, becoming enraged on 
account of his doctrines, severely beat, crucified, and flayed him, 
and then severed his head from his body. This is, however, very. 
doubtful. 4 

Barnabas, whose surname was Joses, was a Levite by descent, 
His parents resided at Salamis, in the Island of Cyprus. After he 
embraced Christianity, he became the principal associate of Paul 
in his labors for extending the Gospel. He is supposed to have 
received the name of Barnabas, (signifying son of consolation,) after 
he became a Christian.{] Eusebius thinks that he was one of the 
seventy disciples.** He seems to have been a nephew of Mark. 
In reference to the manner of his death, little is known. He is sup- 
posed, by some, to have been stoned to death, in his native island, 
by the Jews. It is evident that he labored with Paul in Cyprus; 
but we have no authentic evidence that he suffered martyrdom. 

EDITorR. 


~ 


JOHN THOMAS, M.D., 
THE FIRST ENGLISH MISSIONARY TO BENGAL. 


BY J. W. MORRIS. 


Nothing more strongly marks the directing hand of Providence 
than the circumstances in which the Baptist Mission to India origi.) 
nated, or shows more cléarly the effects of a Divine agency in com: 


* Luke 6: 15. 

+ The Zealots were certain Christians in Judea, who insisted on the fulfilmen’ 
of the Mosaic law. (See Acts 21:20; 22:3.) They did not carry their views 
to such extremes as did the sect called Zelote, of whom Josephus speaks, in his 
Jewish Wars. | 

t Euseb. V. 10. § Nean. Plant. and Tr. Chr. Ch., B. III. c. 1. (Note.) 

|| John 1 : 46—50; 21: 2. 

9 Acts.47°36 5.9 : 27; 11: 22, 25, 30.  ** Euseb. Hist. Eccl. B, I. c. 12. 
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bining a variety of incidental events, over which human power or 
foresight could have no control, to accomplish the mysterious pur- 
poses of Infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

Mr. John Thomas was born of pious parents, at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire; was brought up a surgeon, and settled in London. 
His early habits were not favorable to economy ; his unsuspecting 
confidence and unbounded generosity soon filled his ledger with a 
Jarge amount of irrecoverable debts, which involved him in difficul- 
ties that compelled him eventually to relinquish his situation. He 
then obtained an appointment as surgeon to an East-Indiaman. 
His adversity led to serious reflection, to which he had before been 
a stranger; and while walking in the streets of London one Sab- 
bath morning, full of melancholy musings on his own peculiar 
wretchedness, he was soothed with the sound of the church-going 
bells, which seemed to invite his weary steps to the sanctuary. 
‘Presently, in passing along Little Wild Street, near Lincoln’s-Inn 
‘Fields, he heard some singing that pealed upon the ear, and detained 
‘him for awhile in pensive silence. At length he ventured into the 
chapel, a perfect stranger, and found afterwards that he had been 
‘an unexpected auditor of the celebrated Dr. Stennett, who preached 
that morning from John 6:27. The discourse was so seasonable, 
‘and so adapted to his case, that it relieved him at once from all his 
temporal anxieties, and fixed all his thoughts on the great concerns 
Yof another world. 

Soon afterwards, in the year 1783, he sailed to Bengal as surgeon 

‘to the Ozford Indiaman, leaving his wife and daughter in London. 
During the voyage, the convictions and consolations which he had 
derived from Dr. Stennett’s preaching were deeply cherished, and 
“accompanied him to the shores of India. 
In the same year that Mr. Thomas was thus unexpectedly driven 
out to India, and to go he knew not where nor for what purpose, 
“Mr. Carey entered upon a public profession of Christ, and was bap- 
‘tized by Dr. Ryland, at Northampton. . 

When Mr. Thomas arrived in Bengal, he felt extremely anxious 
for a little Christian society, ard not being able to meet with any, 
he advertised for a Christian in the public newspapers. Such was 

the state of society at that time in Bengal, that a serious Christian 
could nowhere be met with. One man, indeed, replied to the adver- 
“tisement, and had an interview with Mr. Thomas, making great 
professions of religion ; but he was profane in his conversation, 
and derided Mr. Thomas as an enthusiast. 
~ In the following year, Mr. Thomas returned to England with the 
Oxford Indiaman, having under his medical care the whole of the 
» ship’s company, nor had he at this time any view to missionary 
“Jabors. Inthe year 1785 he was baptized in London by the vene- 
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rable Abraham Booth, and began to exhort in private societies, and 
afterwards to preach in different places in town and country. ae 
In the following year, Mr. Thomas undertook a second voyage to : 
India, on board the same ship, and with the same captain and officers, 
On his arrival, he found that two or three serious friends had fixed 
their residence at Calcutta, and a pious clergyman from Englan 
had taken the charge of the Orphan School. Here he found new 
associates—established a prayer-meeting—and preached occasion>— 
ally at the house of one of his friends. He was now beginning to | 
be “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” a 
In the year 1787, Mr. Thomas had acquired such an acquaintance’ 
with the Bengalee language, as to commence his missionary labors 
among the natives. Here again we trace a coincidence that is quite 
remarkable, for it was in that same year that Mr. Carey was ordained 
over the Baptist church in the obscure village of Moulton, neat 
Northampton, with a salary of £18 a year—being compelled to work 
at his trade as a shoemaker, and to keep an evening school, to pro- 
. vide for his necessities. 
During the remaining five years—from 1787 to 1792—Mr. Thomas 
continued to labor in India, and two or three of the Hindoos were 
awakened under his ministry. All this time, Carey’s mind was 
deeply impressed with the importance and necessity of making some 
efforts for the spread of the Gospel. He wrote a pamphlet, and 
called the attention of his brethren to the subject. Meetings for 
prayer were held—various counsels and consultations had—and a 
society at length was formed, with a view of sending the Gospel to 
the heathen world. But, the society knew not where to begin their | 
operations, nor when nor how to accomplish the object they had in 
view. At the suggestion of Mr. Pearce, of Birmingham, they had | 
rather concluded to make their first attempt on the Pelew Islands, | 
on the western side of the Pacific Ocean, but knew not how to pro- | 
ceed. Carey was ready to go whithersoever his brethren might | 
wish to send hims but they had no funds, and very few persons | 
ene at that time believe that such an undertaking was at all practi- | 
cable. | | 
At that juncture, Mr. Thomas returned a second time to England, | 
with a view of taking back with him his wife and daughter to Ben- | 
gal; and not knowing any thing that had happened, he anxiously . 
enquired of Mr. Booth whether any person could be found in England | 
to accompany him on his intended mission to Bengal—for, from the. 
encouragement he had already met with, he was determined to devote 
himself to the work of the Lord among the idolatrous Hindoos. | 
Mr. Booth of course directed him to the society recently formed 
in Northamptonshire ; and in October, 1792, the first interview took | 
place—an interview never to be forgotten! Mr. Thomas arrived 
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‘by the mail late in the evening, wrapped up in a large India shawl, 
‘and was immediately introduced into the room where the ministers 
were waiting to receive him. Having heard of the devotedness of 
Brother Carey, and that he was destined to be his companion in 
‘missionary labors, he rushed into his arms as soon as he saw him, 
sand they tenderly embraced each other, and wept. 

In the course of a few months they sailed to Bengal, on board a 
‘Danish Indiaman—the East-India Company having refused them a 
ypassage by any of their ships. Mr. Thomas labored in the mission 
for several years with good success, and died of a brain fever at 
Calcutta; but not until he had had the honor of opening the king- 
-dom of heaven to the myriads of India. 
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Essans, Doctrinal and Practical. 


WEEKLY COMMUNION. 


[The views in the following article differ from those of many of our readers ; 
but the query, what was apostolic usage in reference to this subject, is worthy 
of consideration. Several Baptist churches now practise weekly communion.— 


_ Ep.] 


The Lord’s supper was obviously intended, by the Great Insti- 
tutor, to be celebrated on the Lord’s day—and when circumstances 
would admit, on every Lord’s day. I will offer a few arguments 
which, I think, sustain this position. 

1. There is an admirable fitness.in this view of the subject. The 
Lord’s day and the Lord’s supper are kindred institutions—designed 
to hold forth to the world, the death and resurrection of Christ. 
On the Lord’s day we commemorate his resurrection ; In the Sup- 
per, we commemorate his sufferings and death. How proper that 
these institutions be joined together, and both be observed at the 
same time—that we show his death on that day which is designed to 
celebrate his victory over death. When a church assembles on the 
Lord’s day, in commemoration of his resurrection, and do not show 
forth his death in the administration of the Lord’s supper, something 

_ seems to be wanting to carry outa complete observance of the day. 
2. We have the same amount of testimony to show that the primi- 
tive churches celebrated the eucharist every first day of the week, 
that we have to prove that they assembled every such day for religious 
devotion. From Acts 20:7, we learn that, “upon the first day of 
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the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul © 
preached to them, ready to depart on the morrow.” From this — 
passage it is generally argued, by churches of our order especially, © 
that it was the uniform practice of the apostolic churches to observe 
every first day of the week as a day of public worship—as the | 
Christian sabbath. They came together upon the first day of the 
week, For what purpose? To “break bread.”? The historian” 
does not more plainly assert that they came together on that day, 
than he does that they came together to “break bread.” If the 
passage proves that it was their uniform practice to come together — 


every first day, it proves as forcibly that they came together every — 


first day to break bread. The primary design of their coming toge-~ 
ther on that day, was not to hear preaching. The writer does not” 
say, that when they came together to hear the word, Paul broke bread 

to them; but, when they came together to break bread, Paul preach- © 
ed to them. He tarried in that place seven days; and it would | 
seem, his object was, that he might have the privilege of preaching — 
to the disciples when they should come together, as their custom 


was, upon the first day of the week, to break bread. Dr. Mason, 
in his letters on frequent communion, says, ‘ You must therefore ; 
admit, either that this celebrated passage contains no froof that the — 
primitive Christians habitually sanctified the Lord’s day; or, that © 


weekly communion was their constant practice.”’ Scott, on this 
passage, says, ‘‘ Breaking of bread, or commemorating the death of 
Christ in the eucharist, was one chief end of their assembling: this 
ordinance seems to have been constantly administered every Lord’s 
day.”’ Henry, on the passage, says, “In the primitive times, it 
was the custom of many churches to receive the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s day—celebrating the memorial of Christ’s death in the former, 
with that of his resurrection in the latter.” Doddridge says, “It is 
well known, the primitive Christians administered the eucharist 
every Lord’s day; and as that was the most solemn and appropriate, 
as well as the concluding act of their worship, it is no wonder that 
it should be mentioned as the end of their assembling.”? Dr. Clark 
says, ‘‘’They were accustomed to receive the holy sacrament on 
each Lord’s day.” 

' Another passage which gees to prove the same position, we find 
in I Corr. 11: “For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there be divsions among you. When ye come 
together, therefore, into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s sup- 
per.’ Here is an allusion to their stated assemblies on Lord’s day 
for religious worship. ‘ When ye come together in the church ;o 
‘““when ye come together, therefore, into one place.”? They came 
together as a church into one place. Their object in coming together 
seems to have been, to celebrate the Lord’s supper. Hence Paul 
reproves them for the disorderly manner in which they did this thing. _ 
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Divisions, and heresies, and scandals, existed among them. - And 
these things occurred when they came to the Lord’s table, in their 
Stated assemblies! It is hence manifest, that, when they came 
together as a church, into one place, it was their uniform practice to 
administer the supper. The passage proves that their communions 
were just so frequent as their ordinary religious convocations. These 
were every first day of the week. 

If they were in the habit of meeting on other days to break bread, 
why did Paul tarry seven days at Troas, that he might meet the 
church on the first day of the week 2 Why did he not summon them 
together on some other day to break bread and hearthe word? Be- 
cause they were not accustomed to meet on other days, especially 
to administer the supper. The institution was designed to be con- 
nected, where circumstances would admit, with the proper obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day ; and Paul would give his sanction to the 
practice of celebrating it on that day. As we have no positive pre- 
cept, teaching how often we shall break bread in this sacred ordi- 
nance, the practice of the primitive churches must be our guide. 
This practice—which was dictated by the Spirit of inspiration—is 
the same to us as positive law, We are perfectly safe in adopting it 
as our rule of duty. 

Dr. Mason further says, ‘‘ Weekly communions did not die with 
the apostles and their cotemporaries. There isa cloud of witnesses 
to testify that they were kept up by succeeding Christians with great 
care and tenderness for above two centuries.””. And, “ communion 
every Lord’s day was universal, and was preserved in the Greek 
church till the seventh century; and such as neglected it for three 
weeks together, were excommunicated.”’ 

Calvin, complaining of a sad neglect of the institution, says, ‘It 
ought to have been far otherwise. very week, at least, the table 
of the Lord should have been spread for Christian assemblies; and 
the promises declared, by which, in partaking of it, we might be 
spiritually fed.” 

Tt is therefore plain, that this matter has not been left, as a great 
many believe, discretionary with the church. How often we should 
eat and drink, and show the Lord’s death, has been decided by the 

_will of the Great Institutor ; and his will is to be learned principally 

_ from the practice of those churches which were gathered and govern- 
ed by his inspired ministers. ‘They evidently broke bread every 
first day of the week. We ought to do the same. 

This primitive practice would no doubt tend to revive among us 

. go a i . 
primitive piety: and who that loves the Savior does not see and 
feel the need of this? One obvious design of the institution, was 
to promote the sanctification of the church. In the early age of the 
Christian dispensation, when iniquity began to abound, love to wax 
cold, and vital godliness to decline, this solemn ordinance began to 
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be neglected; and it has been in a great measure neglected from 
that time to the present. It is high time to ‘awake out of sleep,” 
and to return from our backslidings. We know from our experi- 
ence, that our communion seasons are usually “times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.” O what happy seasons we have 
there enjoyed! and ‘‘ how sweet their memory still!’ How often 
have we lingered around the sacred board, and, when compelled to 
leave, have felt our hearts enlarged, our views elevated, our spirits 
refreshed, and our strength renewed! Do we desire that such pre- 
cious times may be oft repeated? Then let us search for the “ good 
old way,’? and walk therein. 

The following objection is sometimes brought against weekly 
communion :—The frequency of the thing would tend to destroy its 
utility. The objection rests upon the fact, that the more we see 
of the Savior, the more conversant we are with him, the nearer 
we keep to him—the less we love him, and the less interest we feel 
in his cause! So we may argue, that the oftener we pray, and read 
the word, and visit the sanctuary, the less desire we have for the 
performance of these duties! and so frequent repetition of them 
tends to destroy our relish for spiritual things! But, the word of 
God and all Christian experience testify, that quite the reverse is 
the fact. 'The oftener we commune with Jesus, the stronger is our 
attachment to him; the more we peruse his word, the sweeter it is 
to our taste; the oftener we frequent God’s holy courts, the more 
we desire to dwell there; the more we pray, the more we love the 
solemn duty. So we may say of all Christian duties; their frequent 
performance serves to increase our relish for them: and we know 
that a punctual attendance on the Lord’s supper, even as it is now 
observed in our churches, tends to promote spiritual prosperity. 


G. 8. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN HABITUAL REPENTANCE AND 
RELIGIOUS JOY. 


Many persons, who feel the burden of their sins, and their need of 
daily repentance and forgiveness, find it difficult to conceive how > 
this state can go hand in hand with peace and joy in believing. 
Others, whose affections are warm, and minds sanguine, while they 
rejoice in the hope set before them, are almost disposed to consider 
themselves as past that period of the Christian life, which calls for 
continual exercise of humiliation and contrition. They are inclined 
to look upon these as more properly belonging to persons whose 
sins have not been forgiven, and in whose hearts the love of God 
has not been shed abroad. But while we speak of these false views 
as belonging to others, let us not forget or dissemble, that though 
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we ourselves may not go into either extreme, remarkably and ex- 
clusively ; yet we all, even the very best of us, verge to each at 
different times. When convictions of sin seize our minds, are we 
always disposed to cry out “‘ Abba, Father,’? with the true filial 
gratitude of children laden with blessings? And when we rejoice in 
our high privileges as members of Christ’s spiritual body, do we 
always feel that we are weak and miserable sinners, and distrust, 
and try, and examine ourselves, as those in whom there is no health? 
{ apprehend we must all plead guilty, if we give an. honest and 
humble answer to these inquiries. 

Now what are the remedies for these evils? Many might be 
pointed out, but I shall only call your attention to one which has 
struck me most forcibly, namely, Praying and striving to obtain a 
warmer love of God, and a more lively sense of his love to us. 

When we are in danger of being overwhelmed by a sense of guilt, 
is it not either because we have a low measure of love to God, and 
therefore no cordial and zealous desire to please him and forsake 
sin; or because we secretly distrust his love for us through Christ, 
and his perfect willingness to give us freely every needful help to 
bring us back to himself, to receive us again without a frown ora 
reproach, and to enable us to continue stedfast in well-doing ? Such 
views would give a sweetness to repentance, and mingle the smiles 
of gratitude with the tears of sorrow; at the same time, that when 
united, and genuine, and lively, they are the best pledge that we 
shall hereafter shun those sins, whose hideous deformity they make 
apparent. When, therefore, we are bound to the earth by a sense 
of sin, and our souls are unable to rise to a reconciled God and 
Savior, let us examine whether the chains which hold us fast are 
not those of selfishness and unbelief. Do we not in our sins see, 
our own ruin indeed, but not God’s dishonor? When we look with 
a kind of despair to pardon, do we not undervalue the great sacrifice 
for sin, or distrust that free mercy which is ready to communicate 
its benefits to all? And when we view the power of sin in our souls, 
and the strength and malice of our spiritual enemies with dismay, do 
we not look to our own strength for deliverance rather than to God; 
or doubt the faithfulness of him, who has assured his people that 
his strength is made perfect in their weakness, and that his grace is 
sufficient for them? Let us earnestly pray, and earnestly use the 
appointed means to obtain more faith and love, and then (if our 
bodily health do not prevent) we shall have more peace and joy 
in believing. 

Now a word or two on the opposite sin to that of being over- 
whelmed by a sense of guilt. When we are disposed to exult in 
our God and Savior, and walk with too little fear through spiritual 
dangers, and too weak a sense of our daily imperfections and trans- 
gressions, (alas! it is the case with all at times,) we are apt to think 
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that we abound in the love of God, and in our sense of his love to us. 
But is this really the case 2 True love and genuine gratitude, when 
warm and lively, make men quicksighted as to their failures and 
deficiencies in sentiment or conduct towards a friend who has heaped 
benefits upon them. These affections of the soul dispose them to be 
fearful of offending, diffident of themselves, and ready to view their 
own imperfections and faults rather with too much than with too 
little sensibility. Let us then beware of deluding ourselves with the 
persuasion, that our bosoms glow with love to God and gratitude for 
his mercies, when we are cold in those dispositions which naturally 
accompany love and gratitude. When this is the case with us, I 
apprehend we shall find, on strict scrutiny accompanied by earnest 
prayer, that our fervors have an earthly rather than a heavenly 
foundation, and proceed very much from self-confidence and self- 
applause. How earnestly, in such circumstances, should we retrace 
our steps, seek for real love to God and real gratitude to him in the 
place of false semblances of those divine affections, and return to the 
safe and sober path of humility, and a’ tender conscience. 

Can we not all, in the circle of our acquaintance, find instances, 
in relative and social life, to illustrate what has been advanced? I 
know a daughter well educated and pious, but her tender years make 
her frequently forget herself and commit faults. How prompt is . 
she to feel all the force of a hint from her parents on such occasions ; 
and yet how sweetly does the cheerful glance of affection, beaming 
through the pearly drops which fill her eyes attemper the blush of 
self-condemnation. What are the sources of this union of lively 
concern with dispositions which deprive grief of its sting, and 
animate her to renewed exertions in the path of duty? A zeal to 
please her God and her parents, higher in her thoughts at the time 
even than her own happiness, is evidently the chief spring whence 
her sorrow flows: and her unaffected love for them, joined to a 
sense of their love to her, at the same time that it gives birth to that 
zeal, heals the bitterness of her‘sorrow, and fills her with fresh life 
and activity for the discharge of her filial duties. 

It is painful to look at the reverse of this picture ; it is one which 
is too frequently exhibited. Who does not know some who appear 
extremely well satisfied with themselves in the different relations of 
life, and are even ready to boast occasionally, that their affection as 
friends, as husbands, or as fathers, is unimpeachable, who yet by no 
means stand so high in the opinion of the world as in their own, and, 
whatever professions they may make, are shrewdly suspected of 
loving themselves much better than any of their connexions ? 

Let us only judge as rationally and fairly of ourselves in religion, 
as we do of others in the common affairs of life, and with God’s 
blessing we may find a remedy for many of our errors. 
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DEFECTIVE VIEWS OF THE DIVINE LAW, A CAUSE 
OF IMMORALITY IN THE HEATHEN. 


To these views it must be ascribed, that a Roman historian repre- 
sents the second Cato as the very image of virtue, and in the whole 
character of his mind as approaching nearer to the gods than to 
men ; though we are informed, by Plutarch, that this godlike Cato 
spent whole nights in drunken debauch, and at last laid violent 
hands upon himself. How to imagine such actions to be consistent 
with so high a character we know not, unless we should hold with 
Seneca, that it would be easier to prove drunkenness was no vice 
than that Cato was vicious, which would be a convenient way to 
raise men to perfection by lowering the standard down to the level 
of their imperfections, and even of their vices:—This artifice of 
human pride is not peculiar to the heathen. If we examine into 
the several orders of society amongst us, it will appear that they all 
have their peculiar moral standard, to which, if they approach in 
any tolerable degree, it is sufficient, as they imagine, not only to 
satisfy the claims of their own circle and of their country at large, 
but also of every demand of virtue and religion. If the laboring 
man is honest, sober, and industrious; if the merchant is fair and 
punctual in his dealings, regular in his domestic conduct, and occa- 
sionally liberal to the distressed ; if the gentleman of rank and for- 
tune, besides that high sense of honor, which is supposed to dis- 
tinghish his station, is generous in his temper, kind to his depen- 
dents, and courteous to all; in short, if a man comes up to the law 
of reputation according to the sphere in which he moves, he will 
generally be considered by others, and too often by himself, as not 

ar remote from perfection, and as an undoubted object of divine 
complacence. It was, probably, by this fashionable law that Hume 
judged of himself, when he asserted that his friends never had occa- 
sion to vindicate any one circumstance of his character or conduct ; 
and it was, probably, the same law which dictated to his panegyrist 
Adam Smith, when he solemnly declared, that both in the life time, 
and since the death, of his friend, he had always considered him as 
approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 
man, as perhaps the nature of human frailty would permit. That no 
injustice is done to this canonized philosopher, in venturing thus to 
assign the principle upon which both he himself and his encomiast 
formed so high an estimate of his character, may appear from his 
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own definition of virtue, which he makes to consist in those mental 
actions and qualities that give to a spectator the pleasing sentiment 
of approbation, and the contrary he denominates vice. Such is the 
pious standard set up by some pretended sages, who affect to reclaim 
the world from its former barbarism and ignorance, and to raise it to 
its natural state of perfection. : 


“~~? 


DANGER OF DECEIVING OURSELVES. 


It is evident that there are those who, however they may be shock- 
ed at the idea of impenitence, fall short both in notion and practical 
attainment of that repentance which is unto life ; who imagine that 
a degree of sorrow for sin, with a confident dependence on the merits 
of Christ, though unaccompanied by a thorough conversion of the 
heart to God, is sufficient to authorize an immediate application of 
the promise of pardon; and that to delay such an application, would 
be to give advantage to their spiritual enemies, and to deprive them- 
selves of that comfort to which they are entitled. ‘Thus many, by 
catching at a premature peace, expose themselves to the danger of 
losing that which would be solid and durable; for, although the 
Gospel holds out a full and general relief, yet being no less a dis- 
play of the wisdom than of the power of God, it communicates its 
hopes and consolations only in proportion as men are qualified to 
receive them. It has its rebukes as well as encouragements, its 
discipline as well as comforts, according to the several conditions of 
those whom it addresses. 'T'o the thoughtless and profane it cries, 
‘‘ How long, ye simple ones, will you love simplicity, and scorners 
delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge?’ When it 
meets with a serious and awakened enquirer, it further humbles him 
with its convictions, at the same time that it inspires him with its 
hopes; it impresses a deeper sense of the purity and obligation of 
the divine law, while it points him to the sacrifice of Christ as the 
only atonement for its violation. and unfolds the nature and neces- 
sity of true repentance, while it again directs his view to the Savior 
of the world as exalted to bestow it, in order to remission of sins; 
and lastly, to him who truly repents, and embraces its promises, and 
(if life is continued) manifests his sincerity by a course of humble 
obedience, it speaks fully the language of pardon and peace. 
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Condensed Reviews. 


A Derencr or Restrictep Communion. By Rev. S. Remington, A. M., Pastor 
of the Stanton Street Baptist Church, New York; author of ‘Reasons for be- 
coming a Baptist.” L. Colby & Co. 


This valuable little work was prepared, at our suggestion, for the ‘* Memorial :? 
but the author became so muck interested in the subject, that the discussion was 
prolonged, so that it was thought best to issue it in this form. Mr. Remington 
was formerly a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is well qualified 
to speak understandingly upon the subject of this work. He ably and conclu- 
sively shows, that ‘* Pedobaptists are not open Communionists.” They have 
their restrictions as well as others; and it is a lamentable fact, that they are in 
most cases so prejudiced against the ‘ bugbear,” Close Communion, (which they 
in reality practise themselves,) that they will not examine the subject. When they 
decide, like Mr. Remington, to examine, almost, without exception, they perceive 
that the principles and practice of Baptists alone are consistent with each other. 
This essay is written with so much candor, that we are confident it will do rood. 
If Pedobaptists will read it, and think—laying aside, for awhile, their prejudices— 
they will be benefited. We think that the Publishers have done a good work 
in offering it to the public in its present cheap form. 


Tue Power or THE Sour over THE Bopy, CONSIDERED IN RELATION To HEALTH 
AND Morars. By Geo. Moore, M.D. New York: Harpers. 


This admirable work is the 25th number of the ‘“ New Miscellany.” It will be 
read with interest, at the present time, as there is so much said in reference to 
mesmerism in connection with disease, and in reference to various mental and 
corporeal phenomena. Many are ignorant and have wrong impressions in refer- 
ence to the subject, having been deceived, perhaps, by designing and vicious 
quacks. This work gives a philosophical view of the nature of the mind—its 
faculties, and especially its emotions and passions, and the effect which the exer- 
cise of these functions has upon the body. Insanity, and all mental excitement, 
are thoroughly and ably considered. Mr. Moore is certainly an original thinker, 
and a strong and logical reasoner. The work is got up in a remarkably neat 
manner, and we think it will be found to be one of the most useful of the’series 
of the ‘‘Miscellany.” We cordially commend it to our readers. 

i 


Virtur’s IntustrateD Famity Brste—Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15. 


We have often spoken of this unrivalled work, and we wish to call the special 
attention of our patrons to it again. Mr. Virtue seems to have succeeded in fur- 
nishing by far the best-executed work of the kind ever offered to the public in this 
country. In the first place, the highly-finished steel engravings (one, at least, in 
each number), are in the very first style of the art, either in this country or Eu- 
rope, including views of important places mentioned in Scripture, from accurate 
drawings taken on the spot. The next thing which strikes the eye with admi- 
ration, is the beautiful, large type, wide margins, and fine, substantial paper— 
superior to anything we have seen. There are two columns of copious referen- 
ces in the centre of each page—adding to the beauty and usefulness of the work. 
Below the text, are valuable explanatory notes and different readings—throwing 
much light upon the sacred text—by the editor, Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D. D., 
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author of several popular works. Finally, there are numerous practical reflections 
added, suitable for devotional exercises. We can speak in the highest terms of 
this work, without danger of being charged with flattery, for it really merits all 
we have said. Mr. Virtue is also publishing a magnificent edition of “‘ Josephus,” 
‘1 numbers—to which we may refer hereafter. These works may be had of 
George Virtue, 26 John Street, Nee 


Cuampers’ Miscentany or UsrFuL AND Entrertaintnc Know.epee. By the 
author of the * Cyclopedia of English Literature.” With numerous illustrative 
engravings. No.2: price 25 cents per number. Boston: Govffd, Kendall, 


and Lincoln. 


Mr. Chambers has already distinguished himself as the author of several works 
of merit, and is one of the editors of “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” He is 
especially, and very favorably known to American readers, by his valuable and 
extensive “ Cyclopedia of English Literature,” just issued from the same publish- 
ing house. We have now before us Nos. 15 and 16—the closing numbers of the 
work, In these numbers we have extracts from the writings of Miss Edgeworth, 
Hannah More, Walter Scott, Hallam, Foster, Lyell, Buckland, and others. These 
will form two large imperial octavo volumes of 700 pages each, containing more 
than 300 elegant engravings. The * Miscellany” will consist of a different kind 
of reading, being more of the amusing, though very instructive. We have no 
doubt that it will have a very extensive sale. We have not received No. 1. 


ad 


Harver’s PrcrortaL History oF ENGLAND. 


It may not be eenerally known, that this important work originally appeared 
in England, under the auspices of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,” of which J ohn Brougham was the President ; while its authorship— 
enlisting some of the best pens of the day in its several departments—cost the pro- 
jectors the prodigious sum of fifty thousand dollars. One distinguishing feature 
‘n this masterly production, consists 1 its novel and most admirable arrangement ; 
a plan originally suggested by Dr. Henry, in his history—assigning to separate 
divisions the following departments: the history of the popular progress ; civil 
and military operations; progress of art and manufacture; domestic habits of each 
age, &c. The advantages of this mode of classification are self-evident. . For 
example: does the reader wish to trace the history of the “ Constitution, Govern- 
ment, and Laws,” or the history of ‘Literature, Science, and the Arts,” he may 
take up either, and pursue it, without having his mind confused, or his recollection 
embarrassed by other matters. Each of those subjects forms a continuous and 
connected history of itself —N. Y. Sun. 


New Innvstratep Josepuus. No.3. Harpers. 


This splendid work continues to attract great attention. ‘The numerous engra- 
vings are accurate and beautiful; and we notice in this number full descriptions 
of the plates, presenting their rare merits. Here are 21 chapters of the second 
book of Jewish Wars. Only 25 cents a number, and richly worth double. 


Fieip’s ScRIPTURE Intustratep—With an Introduction by Dr. Todd. New- 
York: Harpers. 


This is just the work we have been desirous of seeing. <A great variety of 
facts, incidents, and anecdotes, are related, remarkably illustrating different pas- 
sages of Scripture. It is an excellent book for Sabbath-Schools, youth venerally 
and we think that many adults will be amused and instructed In perusing it. The 
mechanical execution of the work is beautiful. ’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CurisTIAN Revirw—September.—This number has rare merit. All of the 
articles give evidence of great care and ability in their preparation. Those who 
wish to sustain literature of a high order in our denomination, ought to subscribe 
for this work. Mr. Smith, the editor, is admirably qualified to conduct it. 


Nicuots’ IngustrateD New Yorx.—W. Wellstood, 75 Nassau Street.—This 
is amonthly work, designed to present illustrations of the various places of interest 
in this city and vicinity. In the first three numbers which we have received, 
we have 19 splendid steel engravings, and full descriptions of each. There will 
be 12 numbers, price $2 50, or 25 cents per number. 


The first number of THe Baptist Guarpran—a semi-monthly newspaper—has 
been issued at Richmond, Va., by H. K. Ellyson. Rev. J. L. Reynolds is the’ 
editor. The number before us contains much interesting and useful matter and 
several handsome cuts, all for $1 00 per annum. We know, from personal ac- 
quaintance, that Bro. Reynolds is in every way qualified for his task. We wel- 
come him into the editorial fraternity. We trust, however, that the project will 
not interfere, in any way, with the circulation of our tried friend, the ‘“ Religious 
Herald,” which is well conducted, and deserves an extensive patronage. 


’ Reticious Prospects or Germany.—The defenders of Rationalism are drawing 
near the close of their career; and those who are now the leading men, and especially 
in Prussia, are in the prime of life, and becoming more and more truly orthodox. 
Neander is only 58 years of age. Tholuck, whose mind was first turned to serious 
religion by Neander, is only 48. So also, Harms, Professor of Theology at Kiel; Uhle- 
mann, Hengstenberg, and Bauer, at Berlin; Nitzsch, Bleck, Sack, and Rhinewald 
of Boon; and Harless, Osiander, and Englehardt, of Erlangen, are in middle life. 
Havernick, of Keenigsberg, is still younger, as are many other prominent men whose 
names are unknown here. Upon the whole, therefore, the prospects in Germany are 
much brighter than ten years ago. 
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Monthly» Record. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Interesting services were held on Sabbath evening, Sept. 5th, in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, in view of the anticipated departure of Rev. John Taylor 
Jones and lady, and Miss Morse, as missionaries to Siam, and Rev. John Johnson . 
and lady, to China. They go out under the direction-of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. The exercises were conducted by Br’n. Everts, Hodge, Jones, 
Johnson, Sommers, Davis—and Bright, of Boston. Rev. Dr. Burns and Rey. J. 
Goadby, of London, were present. We were much pleased with the pathetic 
remarks of Mr. Sommers, and the concluding address of Mr. Bright. The mis- 
Monaries sailed on the 13th ult. 
| We learn that the Sublime Porte has raised a force, and moved against Beder 
‘Khan Bey, who has been so cruel to Christians of late. The chief summoned al] 
‘the Koordish tribes to his aid; and there have been several desperate conflicts, and 
‘the chief defeated. About 1000 soldiers have fallen. The chief fled with 500 
followers towards Persia. | 
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Recenr Converts IN THE Pyrenrrs.—At the request of the Committee 
the Baptist Missionary Society, the Rev. W. Cox and the Rev. J. H. Hint 
are to proceed immediately to the Pyrenees, asa deputation to recent converts 
scattered among the mountains, who, by means of Testaments distributed by 
colporteur, have been brought to clear views of Divine truth. The deputatio 
expect to be absent on their interesting mission about three weeks. Both Frenc 
and Spaniards are among these poor and simple, but sincere and devoted converts 
who are not yet formed into churches, owing partly to the persecuting spirit 
which they are exposed.—London Patriot. 

Two English missionaries have recently been expelled from Cracow, in Austri 
by the Government. 

Rev. Francis Mason has relinquished his design of visiting this country, as hi 
health is improving. This will be a disappointment to many dear friends. ‘ 

The New Testament is now published entire in the Nestorian language, and j 
copy has been presented by the American missionaries to each Nestorian bisho 
and each church. Revivals of religion begin to be experienced among that inter 
esting people. . 

Letters trom Rey. T. T. Devan inform us, that the precarious state of his healt 
render it necessary for him to abandon his missionary field of labor in China. Hi 
probably sailed for this country in May last. ao 

Departure or Missionartes.—The American Board has sent a reinforcemen 
to the Bombay mission, in the Goodwin, (Capt. Kennard,) which sailed from thi 
port on the 31st ult. The individuals composing this reinforcement, are the Rey 
William Wood, of Henniker, N.H., Mrs. Wood, of Groton, Mass., and the Rev 
Geo. Bowen, of New-York city. 

We learn, from the Southern Baptist Missionary Journal, that a female slay 
in Alabama, during the past year paid into the hands of her pastor, fifteen dollars 
for the cause of missions, as the result of little earnings allowed by her mistress. 
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REVIVALS. 

Sandy Run, Bertie Co., N.C., commenced July 24: 40 hopeful conversions 
Fauthorp’s, Grimes Co., Texas, commenced July 9: 12 have been received fe 
baptism, and others inquiring. Antioch, Tenn: 78 hopefully converted, 60 bay 
tized. Rogersville, Lauderdale Co.; Ala., July 22: 14 converts; 9 baptize 
20 anxious. Holbert Spring, Tenn.: 15 obtained hopes; 20 anxious. Cott 
Grove, Tenn.: 22 hopefully converted. Rockford, Surry Co., N.C., commence 
third Sabbath in June: 30 professed a hope in Christ; 13 baptized. Concor 
Tenn.: 20 professed Christ. Cain Creek, Madison Co., Tenn., July 23: 18 h 
publicly professed religion. Forks of Otter Creek, Hardin Co., Ky., commence 
June 3: 16 added tothe church. North Benson, Ky., commenced June 4: June 1 
45 had been added to the church. Pleasant Ridge, Trimble Co., Ky., com. June 1% 
79 added to the church ina short time. Fayette, Howard Co., Wisconsin, co 
menced April 16: added to the church, 51 in two or three weeks. At the Month’ 
Conference of Baptist ministers in this city in August, there were reports fro 
eleven churches, showing that 51 had been added during the previous two month 
37 by baptism. Within the last three or four months, the Baptist church in Na 
tucket, Mass., has received into its fellowship 40 individuals. Eagle-Street Ch 
pel, London, June 37, Rev. R. W. Overbury baptized 8. July 21, 4 were ba, 
tized at the Grand Ligne mission, in Canada. At Mount Prospect, in Goochlan 
Va., Aug. 7, 21 had professed conversion, and others inquiring. Scotland, Ini 
13 baptized. Eaton, Davie Co., N.C., 18 conversions, Islandford, N. C., 24’'co 
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versions. Pine Flat, Ala., 7 baptized. New Hope, Clark Co,, Ala., 9 baptized. 
Harmony, Haywood Co., Tenn., Aug. 9, 15 baptized. Macedonia, Franklin Co., 
Ala., 14 baptized in eleven and a half minutes. There were three households 
among the number. | 
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ITEMS. 


_ Eyevanp.—The Annual Meeting of the Baptist Tract Society was held April 30, 
in Red-Lion Square, London: Robert Lush, Esq. in the chair. Receipts during 
the year, £180. Several addresses were made, and affecting instances of conver- 
sion by the instrumentality of tracts, related. f 

The Bible Translation Society held its Annual Meeting, April 28, at New Park- 
Street Chapel. Since 1831, (the report stated,) the Baptist Mission press had 
sent out 387,137 copies of the Word of God. The American and Foreign Bible 
Society had contributed during the year £412 16s. £50 had been voted to Mr. 
Clarke, of Airica, and £2000 to the Calcutta translations. 
A prize of £1000 has been awarded to Mr. Wood, for the best painting of 
Christ’s baptism. It is said to be magnificent and accurate—representing immersion. 
_ Mrs. Marshman, widow of the late Dr. Marshman, died, March 5, at Serampore, 
East Indies, aged 80. 
The thirty-fifth Annual Session of the Baptist Union was held at Norwich, 
June 29 and 30. There were 50 brethren in attendance. The low state of religion 
among the churches was deplored. During the past year, there has, however, 
been an average clear increase in the churches of from two to three members— 
showing that more than 4000 members have been added to the entire denomination. 
This is the smallest rate of increase recorded since 1834. For six years past, the 
diminution has been increasmg. 
_ On the 19th of May, jubilee services were held at the Baptist churches in Ray- 
leigh, Essex, in commemoration of the fiftieth year of the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Pilkington. The Essex Baptist Association assembled at the same time and place. 
Several valuable books, and a purse containing 50 sovereigns, were presented to 
the venerable pastor, mostly by sabbath-schools. It was a thrilling scene. 
_ Puseyism at Oxford.—Mr. Jacob Ley, vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
having heard that a young man was about to be baptized, sent for him to his room, 
and endeavored to intimidate him before a third person, by terrible denunciations, 
‘intimating that his intended profession of faith and baptism nearly approached 
‘blasphemy, and amounted to sinning against the Holy Ghost! ‘This is the true 
‘spirit of Popery. A Baptist addressed a most scorching letter to the vicar. 
. Election.—The resolution of Dissenters to decline voting excepting for such per- 
‘sons as are opposed to state establishments in religion, has caused several who are 
avowedly opposed to such establishments, to come forward as candidates for the 
‘House of Commons. There is a fair prospect that religious freedom will be ably 
represented in Parliament. | / 


» France.—Mr. Willard, of Douai, July 12, says, ‘Mr. Lepoix’s movements _ 
are watched as narrowly as ever. The gens-d’armes go every Sunday to Servais, — 
‘to arrest any who may assemble for worship. 

~ In December last, Mr. Besin (Baptist colporteur,) was sent to the prison of 
Lafere. He remained five days, and was then chained to a thief, and led to Laon, 
to be tried. He manifested much perseverance and zeal for his Master, before the 
‘authorities. His accusation was, holding a religious meeting having more than 
(2 persons present, which is contrary to law. 


, Hoxnanp.—Fourteen emigrants from Holland, we understand, are settling im 
|) Wisconsin, Marion Co. 


| 


| 
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Germany.—A law has been proposed in the Diet at Frankfort, to place such 
restrictions on the press, that if any thing is contained in any book, new or old, 
which can be construed as in any way against the Confederation, such books or 
papers may be burned. It is thought that the law will go into operation—and,_ 
if so, nearly all the classics in the German language will be liable to be destroyed.) 

A company of 230 German Puritans have recently arrived at St. Louis—prefer 
ring banishment from their homes to religious intolerance. On arriving at thei 
place of future abode in the interior of Missouri, they held a prayer-meeting 1 
the open air, and thanked the Lord that they could now worship Him accordin 
to the dictates of conscience. They seem to have the spirit of the pilgrim fathers. 
of New England. | 

Eight hundred Germans have purchased land and established themselves in the 
vicinity of Buffalo, and are incorporated by the Legislature as the “ Ebenezer So~ 
ciety.” In Germany they are called “ Separatists.” They have 8000 acres o 
land, and their property is held incommon. They have prayer-meetings every 
morning and evening. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons they spend in devo 
tional exercises, and strictly observe the sabbath. | 


Prussta.—A recent order of the King, enacts that, according to existing laws, 
clergymen, who preach against any form of religion sanctioned by the state, are 
liable to be dismissed, and to imprisonment of from four to six weeks. Jews in 
that kingdom have recently been admitted to political and municipal offices; can 
be elected professors of mathematics, medicine, and the natural sciences, in the 
universities ; are allowed the creation of a Jewish theological chair in one of the 
universities; but are excluded from employment connected with elementary in- 
struction; and cannot be elected Deputies of the General or Provincial Diet. 


Swrpen.—Emigrants from Sweden, to the amount.of 400 in number, lately 
arrived at Chicago, on their way to Henry Co., Il., where 500 of their country-, 
men located themselves a year ago. The community will number, it is thought, 
about 1100, who have purchased nearly the whole of Henry County, and hold 
their. property in common. They are linen manufacturers—in subserviency to 
which, they are preparing to seed their rich soil with flaxseed, large quantities of 
which they have brought with them for the purpose. Their religion, it is said, 
is a modification of Lutheranism—rejecting, however, the prescmbed forms and 
ceremonies of that church, acknowledging no spiritual guide but the Bible; and 
no spiritual authority but God’s. 


Iraty.—The liberal policy of Pope Pius IX: is arousing the enmity of Austria, 
who is allowed to tyrannize over Hungary and the Lombardo-Venetian States 
and whose sovereign—Metternich—once declared, that he ‘would oppose a will 
of zron to the spread of liberal principles.” She sends her assassins to murder 
the Pope, but has not yet succeeded. 4 

A formidable conspiracy has been detected at Rome. The design was, to mas- 
sacre the citizens, and remove the Pope, by force, to Naples. | 


+®* 
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The confessor of O’Connell declares, that the soul of the latter is in heaven, 
but other Romish priesis say, that it isin purgatory, and must be prayed out. His 
heart has been embalmed, and sent to Rome. in a silver vase, and his body has been 
conveyed to Ireland. What folly! . ut 
A Within the last six months, 100,000 emigrants have left Liverpool for these 

tates. 

We regret to announce the sad intelligence of the death of Rev. Isaac Taylor 
Hinton, pastor of the Baptist church in New Orleans. He died of yellow fever, 
Aug. 28. He was a man of fine talents and ardent piety. pry 

A new Baptist paper has been commenced at Chicago, Ill., intended to take the 
place of the‘ Western Star.” Rev. Luther Stone, editor. . 

We understand that there is no mail made up in Boston, now, on the Sabbath. 


— 
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_ Two hundred and fifty dollars have been offered for the best tract on ‘ Syste- 
‘matic Beneficence.” Committee of award, Hon. T. 8. Wilhams, Hartford, Ct., 
‘Rev. W. R. Williams, and R. T. Haines, Esq., of New York. Manuscripts to 
be sent to Wm. Hallock, 150 Nassau Street, New York, before March, 1848. 

_ Rey. Samuel Moreland, late of the Prot. Methodist denomination, has become 
{3 mage ate was baptized June 27, and united with the Baptist church at Ham- 
‘burgh, NN. J. 

_ Awful Death.—A tavern-keeper in Harrisburgh, Pa., fell dead the other day, 
while laughing over the card-table. He was indicted a few years ago for keeping 
‘a gambling-house; after which he swore a horrible oath, that if he ever played 
lgpo ther card, he hoped God might kill him! His end was in accordance with his 
oath. 

_ During the past year, it seems that the number of Baptist churches in this city 
has increased from 23 to 28; Dutch Reformed, from 15 to 17; Methodists, from 
31 to 33; Presbyterian, from 34 to 36; Roman Catholic, from 16 to 17; Uni- 
tarians, from 2to 3. The Baptists have increased most rapidly. Out of 4 Univer- 
salist churches, 2 have ceased to exist. 

We are pained to record the sudden death of Rev. Horatio N. Loring, pastor 
of the Broad Street Baptist church, in Utica, by inflammation of the bowels. He 
expired on Saturday night, Aug. 14, having been confined to his house only from 
the preceding Tuesday. It has cast a gloom over the city. His funeral was 
‘attended on Monday by a large number of persons from different denominations. 
‘Bro. D. G. Corey, of the Bleecker Street church, preached the sermon. H. Davis, 
»of New York, D. Cole, of Whitesboro’, and Bro. Haff, of Schuyler, took part on 
the occasion. 

__ Several ‘crowned heads” are said to contemplate the immediate abandonment 
‘of their thrones, viz: the Emperor of Russia, the Queen of Spain, the King of 
Holland, and the King of Belgium. 

| Mrs. Farwell, widow of the late Dea. Levi Farwell, died Aug. 21, at Cambridge, 
‘Mass. She and her late companion were much distinguished for their benevolence. 
At her decease, she left her entire property, of some $30,000, to the Baptist Board 
‘of Missions, and the Newton Theological Seminary. It is stated, that Mrs. Far- 
‘well, with her husband, gave for benevolent objects, during their lives, equal to 
$100,000. ; 

bi Black-Feather, chief of the Shawanoe Indians, and successor to Tecumseh, is a 
member of the Baptist church at Westport, Mo. 

_ The Mormon Temple —The Keokuk Register says, that the sale of the Mormon 
aoe at Nauvoo, to the Catholics, has failed, in consequence of some defect in 
the title. | | 

Richard Bentley, the great London publisher, says, that he has paid between 
(£14,000 and £15,000 to three American authors. 

_ England is now defended by 50,000 soldiers and 30,000 armed police. 

The Dutch-Reformed church of which Rey. Dr. Brownlee has for a long time 
‘been pastor, have settled a pension upon him of $1600. It is expected that he 
ha never be able, on account of confirmed illness, to resume his pastoral labors. 
|Here is an example for the consideration of those churches, who cast upon a heart- 
less world their old pastor, who has spent his best days for their benefit, and is 
laid by with sickness or old age. 

' The Missionary Committee appointed by the Hudson-River Association, at its 
last session, to collect and disburse funds for domestic missions, have issued a 
‘circular in the New-York Recorder, calling upon the churches of the “largest 
Association in the world,” to furnish them with funds. They have only $450 
Jat their command. It is hoped that something will be done speedily and efficiently 
‘in this good work. 
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Anniversary at Hamilton, N. Y. The exercises commenced with a thorough ex-— 
amination of the several classes in the University, which occupied a week. It was | 
highly creditable to the faculty and students. On Sabbath eve. the Society of 
Inquiry was addressed by Rev. Dr. Fuller of Baltimore. Those who were most 
prejudiced against the speaker on account of Slavery, we understand, were 
delighted with the sermon and the kind spirit of the man. Dr. Fuller is one of 
our most distinguished pulpit orators. Rev. Mr. Judd, of this city, was expected’ 
to have addressed the Adelphian Society ; but on account of ill health he was unable’ 
to be present. On Tuesday the annual sermon before the Education Society was 
delivered by Rev. D. Taylor of Montrose, Pa. The commencement occurred on- 
Wednesday, Aug. 18. Seventeen students delivered orations, and these were fol-_ 
lowed by 9 addresses from theological students. Dr. Maginnis addressed the grad- 
uating class. The degree of A. B. was conferred on 17, and A. M. on 18 in 
course, and the honorary degree of A. M.on Rev. Z. Freeman, Rev. A. Wheelock, Rev. 
H. Davis, Rev. A. Miner, Jr., Rev. D. G. Corey and Mr. C. W. Saunders. The | 
degree of D. D. was conferred on Rey. Pharcellus Church of Rochester. 

Newton Theological Institution held its anniversary commencing Tuesday eve. 
Aug. 17, when Rev. Dr. Williams of this city addressed the Knowles’ Rhetorical 
Society on the “Pulpit and the Age.” On Wednesday seven received the honors 
of the Institution, five of whom delivered very creditable addresses. We are 
sorry to learn that the number of students is not larger than it was ten years ago. 
The address before the Alumni was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Swaim of Wor- 
cester. 

The commencement at Rutger’s College occurred Aug. 11. Degree of A. B. 
conferred on 24. ' 
New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution, N. H. The annual examina- 
tion continued about one week, and was very satisfactory. On Tuesday eve, Aug. 
17, Rev. Dr. Dowling of this city addressed the Theological Lyceum on the 
‘‘ Power of Illustration as an Element of pulpit Oratory.” 28 students delivered 
original addresses. Seven graduated from the theological department. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass, Commencement Aug. 25.—The degree of) 
A. B. was conferred on 61 young gentlemen. 

The Commencement of Waterville College, Me. occurred on Wednesday Aug. 
11. The graduating class consisted of 18, who delivered able orations. Two 
candidates for the degree of A. M. pronounced orations. On the Tuesday eve. 
previous Dr. Shepard, of Bangor, addressed the “ Literary Fraternity,” and Wm. 
B. Tappan of Boston delivered a poem before the the same. The College has an 
able Faculty and is in a prosperous condition. Efforts are making to increase the 
philosophical apparatus and the library. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., July 28 —29 received the degree of A. B. 
and 16 that of A. M. 

vhs College, Schenectady, N. Y. Last week in July. 80 received A. B and 
Py fe, 

Middlebury College, Vt., July 29.—Graduates 14. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.—Last week in July.—Graduates 47. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown Ct. Graduates 19. 

The annual commencement of Granville College, O., occurred on Wednesday, 
July 21. The degree of A. B. was conferred on 6 graduates and A. M. on 3 in 
the regular course. The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon J. B. 
Tisdale, Prof. of Mathematics in Franklin College, Ind. and Rey. L. J. Robert oj 
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Washington, Ga. Previous to the commencement exercises addresses were deliver- 
ed before the ‘“ Society of Religious Enquiry,” by Rev. Mr. Winter, of Warren, 
before the ‘‘Calliopean Society,” by Mr. Weaver of Lancaster, and before the 
Franklin Society by Rev. E. L. Magoon of Cincinnati. The Alumni were 
addressed by J.C. Dunlevey, Esq. of Lebanon. The college seems to be rising 
under its new president and able faculty. 

University of Vt., graduates 27—The societies were addressed by Dr. Beecher, 
of Boston, Judge Collamer, Mr. Vose of Me. and Mr. Hopkins. The President, 
Mr. Wheeler, and Prof. Benedict have resigned. 

- Trinity College, Hartford, Ct—Graduates 17. Addresses by Dr. Wainwright, 

of New York, and Dr. Burgess. 

A College is to be established by the Baptists of Mississippi, at Mississippi 

Springs: 320 acres of land have already been purchased-for the purpose. 

Yale College commencement occurred Aug. 19.—Number of graduates, 124— 
the largest class that ever graduated in America. The Law-Professorships vacated 
by the resignation of Judge Storrs and the death of Prof. Townsend, were filled 
by the appointment of Gov. Bissell and Henry Dutton, Esq. A Professorship of 
Modern Languages has been established, and Prof. Schell De Vere (now of the 
University of Virginia) elected to fill it. 

University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, held its commencement on Wednesday, 
Aug. —. Eighteen received the degree of A. B., and several that of A. M. 

The Literary Societies were addresscd by Messrs Taylor and Gates, of Eutaw. 

The exercises were very interesting, and creditable to the officers and students. 
~ Covington Theological Institution, Ky., held its second anniversary on Wed- 

nesday, June 16. The Society of ‘Religious Inquiry” was addressed in an able 

‘manner by Dr. Malcom, of Georgetown. Six young men have completed a two- 

years’ course, and have gone forth. Dr. Pattison’s address to the class is said to 

have been practical and of a high order. 

_ The commencement exercises of Geneva College were held in the Trinity Church 
on the 4th. Several gentlemen received the degree of B. A. Their orations did 

much credit to the institution. The Rev. Charles Woodward delivered the Mas- 
ter’s oration. 
~ Commencement of Horton College, Nova-Scotia.—At 11 o'clock on the morning 

‘of the 16th of June, the large hall in the central building was filled with specta- 
tors, male and female—many from remote distances, as well as the immediate 
neighborhood. President Pryor presided; and, after prayer by the Rev. Mr. Man- 

‘ning—the venerable President of the ‘‘ Education Society”—followed by appro- 
priate music, the names of the gentlemen from whom exercises were expected, 
(being graduates and other alumni of the College,) were announced in turn by the 

‘Professor of Rhetoric. The exercises did the youthful composers great credit, 

and reflected honor on their alma-mater, whom they appeared happy thus to serve. 
Seven young gentlemen delivered orations on the occasion, of a high order. The 
examination of the collegiate and academical students occurred on the previous 
day. 
_ The seventy-eighth annual commencement of Brown University occurred Sept. 1, 
and the exercises, we learn, were unusually interesting. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred upon 33 young gentlemen, 16 of whom delivered orations. The 
degree of A. M. was conferred upon 8; the honorary degree of D. D. on David 
Newton Sheldon, President of Waterville College; and L. L. D. on J. E. Wor- 
cester, of Cambridge, Mass. The Societies were addressed by C.,Sumner, of 
Boston; Rev. Dr. Choules, of Newport; and Hon. H. Wheaton, late U.S. Minis- 
ter to Prussia. 
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CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Genesee Baptist Association held its anniversary at Pike, Wyoming Co., N. Y.17 
Churches 15, ordained ministers 16; additions during the year 87, dismissions 134. 
Rev. H. Smith, moderator. E.'S. Palmer and J. Halstead,-clerks. _ 

The Beulah Baptist Association, containing 17 churches, held its fourteenth anni- | 
versary, at Hogan’s Creek, Rockingham Co., N.C., commencing July 30. Elder S.7 
Pleasant, moderator, and N. J. Palmer, clerk. 

The Saratoga Association held its forty-third anniversary, at Galway, N. Y., com- 
mencing June 29. Number of churches 29, ordained ministers 20, licentiates 3; addi- 
tions during the year, 3,056. J. Goadby, moderator; Z. Richards, clerk. 

The East New Jersey Baptist Association held its anniversary, June 1, at New Bruns- 7 
wick. Rev. E. M. Barker, moderator; Rev. H. C. Fish and J. Hatt, clerks. Increase 
of members during the year, 119. Contributions for benevolent objects, $4,820 35. 
That is doing well, : , , 

We acknowledge the receipt of the Minutes of the Maine Baptist Convention. This 
body met at Dover, June 15. They passed a resolution that the official connection 
existing between the Convention and New Hampton Institution, be dissolved. The © 
names of 13 Associations are inserted in the Minutes, as belonging to the Convention, | 
with an aggregate number of churches amounting to 300; ordained ministers; 213; 
licentiates, 25; added by baptism during the past year, 208; total number of commu- 
nicants, 21,337. Officers of the Convention: Rev. H. G. Nott, President; Rev. C. B. 
Davis, Vice-President; Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, Secretary; H.»B. Hart, Treasurer. 
On Wednesday, June 16, the Maine Missionary Society held its anniversary. Receipts 
during the year, $2,203 03, including a balance in the treasury at the beginning of the 
year. Expenditures, $1,902 90—leaving now in the treasury, $300 12. Number of 
churches and stations aided, 33; number of pastors and missionaries supported or 
aided, 26; number of persons baptized, 50. Officers: A. Kalloch, President; S. A. 
Kingsbury, Vice-President; L. B. Allen, Secretary; J. Miller, Treasurer. The Maine 
Baptist Education Society also held its anniversary, June 15, and is in a prosperous 
state, having under its patronage nine beneficiaries. Officers: D. N. Sheldon, Presi- © 
dent; .A. Kalloch, Vice-President; S. W. Field, Secretary; W.R. Prescott, Treasurer. 
The Maine Baptist Sabbath-School Union is prosperous, having under its supervision 
211 schools, 1,591 teachers, 11,039 scholars, 26,282 volumes in libraries. Officers: — 
C. B. Davis, President; L. Bradford, Vice-President; K. Brooks, Jr., Secretary ; 
W. R. Prescott, Treasurer. 

Kalamazoo River Baptist Association held its sixth anniversay, at Schoolcraft, June — 
16and17, Baptized during the year,17. Total number of members, 966. Sermon 
by Rev. L. Slater. Moderator, Rev. J. Harris; clerk, Rev. G. V. Tenbrook. 

The Livingston Association met at York, June 25. Babtized during the year, 31, 
Churches, 13. Total members, 973. Sermon by Rev. H. Bowen. O. D. Taylor, 
moderator; C. L. Bacon, clerk. 

Stonington Union Association met at North Stonington, Mass., June 16 and 17. 
Churches, 19. Ministers, 19. Baptized, 260. Total members, 3,534. Nett gain, 92. 
Sermon by Rev. J. R. Stone, B. Cook, moderator: E. Denison, clerk. 

The Tuskegee Association held its anniversary, at Salem. Macon Co., Ala., July 16. 
The session was harmonious and interesting. J. P. W. Brown, moderator; H, Tony | 
and J. R. Sartor, clerks. 

Cumberland (Me.) Association held its anniversary in August. No. of churches, 16, 
There has been a nett decrease of 3 members during the last year. H. G. Nott, mode- 
rator; J. S. Eaton, clerk. ' 

The Georgia Baptist Convention met in Savannah in May last. It has 1004 churches, 
50 associations, and 59,467 members, An incomplete report gives the names of 505 
ordained ministers and 166 licentiates. Baptized the last year, 4,242. Of the 50 
churches, only 11 have preaching every Sabbath. The Convention has a permanent 
fund for purposes of Education, of $28,503 34. Among other items in the Treasurer’s 
Report, we notice for Foreign Missions, $1,456 25; Indigent Orphan Fund, principal 
and interest, $2,625 25; Domestic Missions, $1,112 04; Indian Mission Fund, $257 525) 
Bible Cause, $234 72. 


\ 
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The Cattaraugus Association held its twelfth anniversary, at Richburgh, Alleghany 
Co., N. Y., July 7 and 8. Introductory sermon by Rev. E. L. Harris, from Mal. 3: 14. 
E, L. Harris, moderator; — Bemis and — Palmer, clerks, Churches, 21. Ordained 
ministers, 14, Licentiate, 1. Additions by baptism, 17; by letter, 58; whole num- 
ber, 1,421... Addresses were delivered .by C. M. Fuller, in behalf of Home Missions : 
G, Williams, Bible Cause; Z. Freeman; Education; E. L. Harris, Publication; and 
S. M. Osgood, Foreign Missions. 

The fifteenth annual session of the James River Baptist Association was held with 
the Liberty Chapel Church, Appomattox Co., Va., July 24—26. The introductory 
Sermon was delivered by Elder T. N. Johnson, who also acted as moderator; and Bro, 
M. B. Sheppard, as clerk. Churches, 15. Members in 14 churches, 2,720. Added 
by baptism, 148, 

The Oneida Association held its 27th anniversary at Rome, N. Y., on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. Sermon by Bro. Cole, of Whitesboro. Received by 
baptism, 94; by letter, 84. Total members, 2,271. Moderator, Bro. Cole; clerks, 
Br’n. Bennett and Jones. 

The Orleans association held its fourth anniversary, at Yates, N. Y., June 2 and 3. 
Sermon by Rey. C Clutz. Churches, 11. Ordained ministers, 7. Baptized, 25. Te- 
bp pumber, 862. Hadaharmonious session. J. N. Murdock, moderator; C.C. Payne, 
clerk, 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Rev. S. Gale, of Galesville, Washington Co., N. Y., has accepted the unanimous 
call of the Baptist church in North Oxford, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Felch, formerly of West Thomaston, Me., has become pastor of the 
Baptist church at Bodowinham. 
The Baptist church in Patterson, N.J., have unanimously called Rev. Z. Grenell, 
of Elmira, N.Y., to be their pastor. | 
Dr. Belcher, of Halifax, N.S., has resigned his pastoral charge, and intends to 
settle in the States. 
Rev. J. P. Tustin, pastor of the Baptist church in Warren, R.L., expects soon to 
sail tor Europe, on account of ill health. , 
__ Rev. A. Haynes, late of Littleton, Mass® has become pastor of the Baptist ch. 
in South Braintree, Mass. 
Rev. R. Furman has left his charge at Newbern, N.C., and entered upon his 
_ duties as Corresponding Secretary of the Southern Bap. Publication Society. 
__ Rev. P. Bond, late of Brewster, Mass., has become pastor of the Bap. church 
in Rumney, N. H. 
Rey. T. G. Wright, late of Lyons, N.Y., has become pastor of the Baptist ch. 
_ at Claremont, N.H. His father (late pastor of the church in Romulus, N. Y.) 
is with him. 
_ Rev. L. Hutchins has removed from Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N.Y., to West 
_ Burlington, Otsego Co., N.Y. : 
__Rev. G. W. Gates, former pastor of the church in Springfield, has become pastor 
_of the Baptist church in Waterville, N. Y. 
__ Rev. R. R. Raymond, late of Hartford, Ct., has become pastor of the Baptist ch. 
In Syracuse, N. Y. 
_, Rev. W. F. Nelson, of Richmond, Va., has become pastor of the North Bap. ch, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 
_ Rev. A. T. Foss,’ late pastor of the Baptist church in Manchester, N.H., has 
\Tesigned, and taken an agency for the Free Missionary Society. 
__ Rey. E. H. Grey, formerly of Freeport, Me., has become pastor of the Baptist 
‘church in Bath. 
Rey. 8. Adsit, of Penn Yan, has become pastor of the Bap. ch. in Sennett, N.Y. 
_ Rev. J. Batey has resigned his office as pastor of the First Bap. church in Suf- 
field, Ct., and is supplying the Third Baptist church in Middletown. 
Rev. J. T. Robert has accepted the call of the First Bap. ch, in Savannah, Ga. 
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MONTHLY LIST. 


Deaths of Bap. Ministers. 


S. S. Parr, Hanibal, Mo., Aug. 2. 

Jesse Jones, Steuben, N.Y., August 6, 
aged 68. (Formerly pastor of the 
Welch Baptist church.) 

Asa Wilbur, Augusta, Me., August 8, 
aged 87. 

Horatio N. Loring, Utica, N.Y., Aug. 14, 
aged 41. 


Ordinations. 


S. Haskell, Suffield, Ct.,, Aug. 2. (Ser- 
mon by J. N. Granger, of Providence ; 
ordaining pr. by A. Chapin; hand of 
fellowship, by J. R. Stone; charge, 
by D. Ives.) 

George Danforth, (late of New Hampton 

- Inst.) as pastor of the Baptist church, 
Medford, Mass, Aug. 12. 

James M. Hope, Middletown, Orange Co., 
Noy. Aue. 12. (Her, E. Tucker ; 
ord. pr. C. G. Sommers; char., J. L. 
Hodge; hand fel., S. L. Barrett; ad- 
dress to ch., E. E. L. Taylor.) 

Jas. M. Cochran, (late of New Hampton 
Inst.) as pastor of Second Bap. ch. 
in East Machias, Aug. 11, (Sermon, 
J. Johnson ; or. pr. C. Emerson ; harfd 
fel., R. Cole; char. to cand., E. Nu- 
gent; to ch., E. Emerson.) 


Asa H. Gould, as pastor of the Bap. ch., 
Baring, Me., Aug.11. (Ser., H. V- 
Dexter; or. pr. A. Barrows; charge, 
D. C. Haynes; hand fel., K. Brooks.) 


Churches Constituted. 


Whartonville, Texas, Sat. before first 
Sabbath in May. 

Logansport, Ind., May 26. 

Kerkersville, O., July 10. No.mem. 37. 

Oak Grove, Tenn., July 13. 

Pleasant Hill church, Smith Co., Miss., 
July 17. 
West Kensington, Pa., Aug. 1. 
mon by H. Malcom, D. D.) 
Ithaca, N. Y., Aug.5. (Ser. R. Morey ; 
pr., Br. Spratt; hand fel., W. M’Car- 
thy ; charge, T. Purington.) 

Good Will, Stoke’s Co., N.C. No. mem- 
bers, 39. 

Friendship, Stoke’s Co., N.C. No. mem- 
bers, 25. 

Judson, Stoke’s Co., N.C. No. mem- 
bers, 20. 

Ninth Baptist church, Providence, R. I. 


(Ser- 


Aug. 10. No.members, 28. 
Dedication. 
Sanford, Me., Aug. 3. (Ser., N. W. 


Williams; address to ch., H. G. Nott.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


USEFUL AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 


Some years ago, I ventured to make an appeal to the public, 
through the channel of a periodical paper of approved merit; but 
though my claims were pretty generally admitted, I have not yet 
obtained possession of my rights, which are often withheld from 
me upon the most frivolous, absurd, and wicked pretences. 

I will not dwell upon my origin, although it is, in fact, from it 
that I derive all my title to consideration. It is, indeed, as I can 
most truly affirm, divine; and though some may be disposed to con~ 
sider me an annoyance, I am, what I was most certainly intended 
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for—a blessing to those who delight in my society. This the reader 
well knows from experience; but he is not, perhaps, so thoroughly 
acquainted with the various modes and contrivances by waich I am 
avoided by many. 

My appearance, indeed, (which I never fail to exhibit publicly 
once a week,) brings with it some recollections, which are not 
always the most agreeable to minds principally occupied with the 
amusements or business of this life. It never fails, for instance, to 
remind people of what they are very apt to forget—that THERE 1s 
Aa Gop who requires the acknowledgment of his sovereignty, and 
their implicit obedience to his commandments, at the peril of their souls, 
~and who has particularly enjoined that I shall be treated with the 
utmost respect and attention. This is rather unpleasant to them; 
and, like a perverse generation of old, they shut their eyes that they 
may not see, and close their ears that they may not hear—adopting 
a thousand expedients to avoid and even annihilate me. Some of 
these unhappy people—for most unhappy they are, whatever they 
may think or seem—endeavor to whirl away the reflections excited 
by my appearance, by travelling post; some doze away their time 
in a kind of sensual indolence; some fly to the gaming-taple; others 
to taverns, clubs, and ale-houses; some enclose themselves in their 
counting-houses, meditating on their loss or gain of the preceding 
week, and indulging speculations of future profit; others resort to 
what they call parties of pleasure, (but what I call the devil’s allure- 
ments,) by land or water; and, would you believe it? large assem- 
blies of people of rank, fashion, and education, whose example is 
of most extensive, and on this occasion I may say, pernicious influ- 
ence, are actually collected to put me out of countenance. This 
is a partial enumeration of the expedients devised for overwhelming 
me. But, what I more than all lament, is this: that I am often 
obliged to meet bodies of armed men in the act of drilling and 
disciplining, as if they were drawn together for the express purpose 
of putting me to shame, whilst my repose and contemplations are 
disturbed by the noise of drums, fifes, and the report of musquetry. 
On these occasions, the appearance generally attracts a multitude 
of spectators of all ages and both sexes, who would otherwise be 
disposed to treat me with due decorum. 

When I consider the consequences of this neglect and contempt 
of me—not, indeed, as affecting myself, but those who practice 
them—I am almost despondent, and sometimes am tempted to ask, 
whether I live ina Roman Catholic or Protestant country, or, indeed, 
in a country where the Christian religion is at all professed. I 
should, indeed, absolutely despair, if I had not some consolation 
from another class of people who treat me in a different manner. 

» These, indeed, not only find pleasure in my society, but hail my 
approach withjoy; and though I meet them only one day in seven, 
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the impression which they receive from me often continues during 
the other six. Of this class there are people of all ranks and orders; 
and those amongst them who are most attentive to me, prepare them- 
selves for my reception, by completing their worldly occupations 
before I appear, and by renouncing the trifling pursuits or amuse- 
ments which are commonly devised for the purpose of. killing tume. 
By the way, this is a species of murder which, though not punishable 
by law, is a crime of no common dye, and which cannot be perpe- 
trated but at the hazard of the most terrifying penalties. Amongst 
the talents entrusted to mankind for their improvement, there is 
none of higher value; and if it be buried or lost, may never, per- 
haps, be redeemed or recovered. A day, an hour, nay, even a 
minute, considered as a link of eternity, is of infinite importance to 
all. Itremble at the reflection. But, to return to my own concerns. 

Amongst those who find pleasure in my society, I remark many 
of the poorer classes, who find the respect which they pay to me 
most amply rewarded, not merely by an exemption from their daily 
labors, but by a composed frame of mind, which is the natural conse- 
quence of a due attention to me. With many it is almost the only 
. consolation they enjoy—and I cannot therefore but deprecate that 
more than common species of cruelty, which would endeavor to 
deprive these poor people, not only of bodily rest, but of spiritual 
consolation. Of this cruelty, every man who, by example, encou- 
ragement, or authority, endeavors to degrade me in their estimation, 
is most palpably guilty, and, whatever he may think, incurs by it 
a most awful responsibility which he will be called upon one day 
to answer. 

I could say much more in favor of my pretensions to general 
respect—but, alas, if neither the commands of the Almighty, the 
gratitude which all owe to him, the perpetual exhortations in the 
church, and the personal consequences attending a neglect of me, 
are sufficient, what hope remains that any thing farther which ] 
may advance will obtain redress for the many grievances of your 
neglected friend, SuNDAY. 


PA I OOS 


CHRISTIAN DROWSINESS. 


Drowsiness, certainly, is not a Christian grace—though the grace 
of God may bear with a drowsy Christian. We will not be so rash 
as to say that all spiritual drowsiness is sin—though it is scarcely 
possible for a Christian to indulge a drowsy spirit and not fall into 
transgression. In sucha sleep, we cease from all watchfulness, and 
are peculiarly liable to be overtaken by the tempter. We think 
Christ referred to bodily rest alone, when he gave his disciples 
liberty to ‘sleep on’’—for he himself makes this apology for them: 
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‘Truly, the spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak.” If spiritual 
slumber be in any case caused by fleshly weakness, the subject of it 
can take to himself the permission of the Master, and “ sleep on, 
now.” But, to any one of whom it cannot be said, “ Truly, the 
spirit is ready,” we have a different message from the word of God : 
** Awake, thou that sleepest, and call upon thy God!” “ It is high 
time to awake out of sleep.”” “Let us not sleep, as do others; but 
let ws warcH, and be sober.” | 

The passage last quoted is an apostolic injunction to CHRISTIANS, 
not to imitate the heedless, drowsy spirit, manifested by others— 
and not an intimation that other Christians sleep. 

The evils of this worldly drowsiness are manifested— 

1. In Forgetfulness as to our accountability, and its consequent 
obligations; our condition, as sinful, fallen creatures, “ condemned 
already.” 

2. In Insensibility as to our lost and hopeless situation. 

3. In Heedlessness—feeling no alarm, though faithfully warned of 
danger, and even urged to escape for our lives. 

4. In Misapprehensiveness—false views of God, of Christ, of his 
mission, of ourselves, and of all that relates to our spiritual and, 
eternal welfare—“ filthy dreamers !” 

5. In Slothfulness—neglect of duty, full of excess, but fruitless 
in life. 

6. In Lethargy—requiring so much effort to break the spirit of 
slumber, that we are never ready for any good word or work. 

7. In Peevishness—should any kind brother attempt to wake us. 

8. In Confirmed Slumber—from which, if aroused at all, it is 
like waking the sluggard, who soon closes his eyes again for a 
*¢ little more sleep and a little more slumber.” , 

For a Christian to be like the drowsy worldling, is manifestly 
inconsistent with the avowed character and principles of his pro- 
fession—with his state of danger—with his duties and responsibili- 
ties—with his liability to be suddenly called to the judgment bar— 
and with the design of the Redeemer in calling him into his king- 
dom. 

Moreover, there are evils peculiar to the drowsy Christian, that 
affect not the slumbering worldling. While men slept, the enemy 
came and sowed the tares; and, while Christians slumber, the weeds 
of sin still flourish—temptations prevail—every Christian grace de- 
clines—hope is obscured—charity is neglected—and faith loses her 
strength—nay, dies, being alone. | 

Then, duties performed slumberingly, are profitless, Come pros- 
perity or come adversity—the slumberer sleeps on without improving 
by the bounty of the one or the chastising of the other. Brotherly 
love is at an end—and, to expect watchfulness on behalf of his 
brethren, from one who is not awake to his own spiritual wants and 
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woes, trials and temptations, is asking the blind to lead the blind. 
The slumberer is unprepared to do good to others, or even to him- 
self—unprepared to live in this world, and unprepared to leave it, 
If a Christian, then, would glorify his God, and do good to his fellow 
mortals, he, of all men, should be the last to fall into an habitual 
slumber. “Let us not sleep, as do others; but let us warcu, and 
be sober.” 


5Oorwrrwrt OT OTTO 


THE SAVE-ALL. 
[The following anecdote has been handed in by one of our contributors.—Ep.] 


When the Gospel began to be preached at sea houses, near Kast- 
borne, in Sussex, by the Baptists, in 1804, the minister—who was 
a short man, and rather deformed—took for his text, ‘‘ I am the light 
of the world.”’? Several sailors, who had come ashore in a boat with 
their officers, on a party of pleasure, on the Lord’s Day, crowded 
around the door; and, as he mentioned his text two or three times, 
one of the sailors cried out, “‘ Then there is but little of you! you'll 
want a save-all soon!’ ‘‘ Yes, my friend,” replied the minister— 
‘it is that Save-4ll I am speaking of-—Jesus Curist the Righteous, 
who came into the world to save me, and you, and all men, from 
their sins; and if you will sit down quietly, Pll tell you how he 
saves all, and is a light that shineth in darkness.”” ‘They sat quiet 
to the end of the service—and, when it closed, the sailor said to his 
shipmates, ‘‘I did not think, when I spoke, the little man would 
have given me such a knock-down blow; but he is right about 
Jesus Christ being the best save-all, in the way he means. I hope, 
Jack, he’ll save you and [.”’ 


ANECDOTE IN REFERENCE TO DR. CHALMERS. 


Soon after the promulgation of his fame, he preached in London, 
on a public occasion, in Rowland Hill’s chapel. His audience was 
numerous, and principally of the higher circles. Upwards of one 
hundred clergymen were present, to whom the front seats in the 
gallery were appropriated. In the midst of these sat Mr. Hill him- 
self, in a state of great anxiety, arising from his hopes, and fearful 
that he would not succeed: before an audience so refined and critical. 
The Doctor, as usual, began in his low and monotonous tone; and 
his broad provincial dialect was visibly disagreeable to the delicate 
ears of his metropolitan audience. Poor Mr. Hill was now upon 
the rack; but the man of God having thrown his chain around the 
audience, took an unguarded moment to touch it with the electric 
fluid of his oratory, and in a moment every heart began to throb, 
and every eye to fill. Knowing well how to take advantage of 
this bold stroke, he continued to ascend ; and so majestic and rapid 
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was his flight, that in a few moments he attained an eminence so 
high, that every imagination was enraptured. The rapid change 
from depression to joy which Mr. Hill experienced, was too much 
for him to bear. He felt so bewildered and intoxicated with joy, 
that unconsciously he started from his seat, and before his Lrethren 
could interfere, he struck the front of the gallery with his clenched 
fist, and roared out with a stentorian voice,—‘* Well done, Chal- 
mers |”? 


A Tovucurne Incipent.—A little boy, named William Hunter, had 
been for some months ill, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and his mother was with him. On Thursday evening he sent for 
the superintendent, and asked him to pray by his bedside. Then, 
after many thanks for his kindness, he said, ‘* I shall die to-morrow 
morning, and I now am not afraid to die; but, oh, do pray for my 
mother!’ During the night he made repeated inquiries, as with 
earnest longings, for the approach of day. Morning came, and the 
child sank into a deep, sweet sleep, from which he hever awoke 
on earth. 


~~ 


Tur Heart anp Sworp.—It is recorded of the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, that, on his death-bed, he declared that he would have cher- 
ished more deeply the memory of having given a cup of cold water 
to one of his fellow-creatures in poverty and distress, than all the 
victories he had achieved, with their scenes of blood, desolation, 
and death. An admirable lesson is contained in this brief expres- 
sion of opinion.—Ch. Int. 
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Our readers will perceive, that we have, this month, inserted, at great expense, a 
steel engraving, in the highest style of the art. It is taken from a celebrated English 
engraving, representing the ships of Tharshish (supposed to be the present Cadiz, in 
Spain,) carrying the riches of that region to King Solomon. 

We thought we would try the experiment, and see whether our readers will appre- 
ciate improvements like this, so far as to assist in circulating the ‘‘ Memorial,” and 
procuring the means to insert another. The expense of the work is nearly doubled by 
such an engraving. We hope that pastors and deacons of churches will act as agents, 
and send us subscribers. If several wish to unite and take the ‘*‘ Memorial,” and will 
send us the money in advance, they shall have the work at 75 cents a copy, or every 
fourth copy gratis. 

We do not promise to furnish even one more engraving as expensive as this; but, if 
our brethren will send us the means, they shall have another, and one each month. 
In order, however, to do this, we must have a large increase of subscribers. _ We are 
resolyed to advance in improvements no faster than our funds will alluw, and promise 
no more than we intend to accomplish. 


_ We wish for several Agents, who are well acquainted with the business, to devote 
| their whole time to the “‘ Memorial.” Such will find it for their interest to call at our 
‘ Office, or address the proprietor. 
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TO A DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Parting soul! the flood awaits thee, 
And the billows round thee roar; 
Yet look on—the crystal city 
Stands on yon celestial shore ! 
There are crowns and thrones of glory, 
There the living waters glide, 
‘There the just, in shining raiment, 
Wander by Immanuel’s side. 


Linger not—the stream is narrow ; 
Though its cold, dark waters, rise, 
He who pass’d the flood before thee, 
Guides the path to yonder skies. 
Hark! the sound of angels, hymning, 
Rolls harmonious o’er thine ear! 
See the walls and golden portals 
Through the mist of death appear! 


Soul, adieu !—this gloomy sojourn 
Holds thy captive feet no more; 
Flesh is dropp’d, and sin forsaken, 
Sorrow done, and weeping o’er. 
Through the tears thy friends are shedding, 
Smiles of hope serenely shine; 
Not a friend remains behind thee, 
But would change his lot for thine. 


MEET AGAIN, 


Joyful words—‘* We meet again !” 


Love’s own language—comfort darting 
Through the souls of friends at parting: 
Life in death—we meet again! 


While we walk this vale of tears, 
Compass’d round with care and sorrow— 
Gloom to-day, and storm to-morrow— 

‘«¢ Meet again!” our bosom cheers. 


Far in exile, when we roam, 
O’er our lost endearments weeping— 
Lonely, silent vigils keeping— 

‘“‘ Meet.again,” transports us home, 


When this weary world is past, 
Happy they, whose spirits soaring, 
Vast eternity exploring, 

“Meet again” in heaven at last. 
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PERSECUTIONS GF BAPTISTS.—No. XL 


CLOSE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 


_ Reluctantly we hasten to the termination of apostolic times— 
when miracles were wrought no more by men—when all the fol- 
lowers of Christ were left to toil alone, amid the thousand disap- 
pointments, dangers, and persecutions, which beset their path— 
without that special and\ divine assistance which their predecessors 
had.. Those brilliant lights, soon after the sad setting of the Star . 
of Bethlehem, began to disappear, until the last and almost brightest 
one had shed its final rays, and sunk torise no more. John was the 
last of the apostles, and ended his career in peace, unlike his faithful 
compeers, who left the world, surrounded by their foes, enduring 
tortures, like their Master, worse than death itself. 

_ This apostle and evangelist was the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
and brother of James the Elder. . He was often and severely perse- 
suted, though not a martyr. He suffered much during the bloody 
reign of Nero;, arid, after the death of. that tyrant, was the victim 
bof Domitian’s cruelties. : 

_ That wicked monarch was the-son of Vespasian and brother of 
hTitus, born A.D. 51. He made himself odious, while a youth, by 
this indolence, voluptuousness, and suspicious, malignant temper. 
He was the successor of his brother Titus.* We do not find much 


-* Galba was the successor of Nero, and reigned only three months, being de- 
throned by his rival, Otho. The latter, in turn, after an inglorious reign of three 

months, was deprived of his authority by Vitellius, who was proclaimed emperor. 
| He wasin power only about a year and was murdered by the enraged populace. 
His successor was Vespasian, who reigned honorably nine years, and was succeeded 
dy his son Titus, who was emperor but two years, when Domitian began te rule 
the empire. 
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said in history about the persecutions of Christians, from the death 
of Nero, until the time of Domitian. The accumulating miseries of 
the Jews, and finally the destruction of their splendid capital, drew 
the attention of the world from other things, and the despised fol- 
lowers of Christ were allowed to rest in peace. It is said, that 
those disciples who were in Jerusalem, escaped before it was besieged 
by the Romans, and labored in various places to extend the principles 
of the gospel. It was not until Domitian had reigned about fifteen 
years, according to Eusebius, that he reached forth his hand to vex 
the church. The same distinguished historian ‘declares, that Do: 
mitian ‘established himself as the successor of Nero in his hatred 
and hostility to God.”* Tertullian calls him “a limb: of Nero; 
for cruelty.” This was considered as the second general persecu~ 
tion of Christians. There is a difference of opinion, however, 1 
reference to its commencement. Pagi supposes that it commenced 
A. D. 9331 N. Toinard, in the year 94; and Mosheim, in 93 or 94.9 
The most probable supposition is, that it commenced in 93, and 
continued about three years. Hegesippus informs us, that the causé 
of the persecution was Domitian’s fear of losing his empire. He 
had heard that a person was to arise from among the relatives 0 
Jesus Christ, who would attempt a revolution. ‘The tyrant accords 
ingly commanded all the posterity of David to be sought out and 
slain. Thus commenced a dreadful scene of persecution among all 
those who bore the Christian name. Domitian slew, according to 
Eusebius, not a small number of noble and illustrious men at Rome. 
Many others he banished, and confiscated their property. Flavius 
Clemens, one of the consuls at Rome, is said to have been slain, 
and Flavia Domatilla, his neice, to have been banished to the island 
of Pontia. It appears, that the number of disciples, at the time ol 
which we speak, was very great. Their rapid increase, and then 
refusal to pay divine honors to the emperor, were pretexts for com. 
mencing the persecution. It must have been very severe and exten: 
sive, from the fact, that among the victims of the emperor’s rage) 
were some of his chief ministers and nearest relatives, who hac 
erabraced the Christian faith. , : a 

This persecution probably closed about the time of Domitian’) 
death. Hegesippus says, that after the emperor had examined cer 
tain Christians of the lineage of David and kinsmen of Christ, ane 
found that there was nothing to fear from them in respect to thei| 
seizing the empire, he published a decree terminating the perse| 
cution.|| Tertullian remarks, that “he receded from his attempt] 
and recalled those he had banished.”** But LactantiustT maintaing 


Se Se 


.* Buseb. Hist. Eccl., B. LI., ¢. 17. + Crit. Annal. Baron., Tom. 1., p. 85, 87 
t See his notes on Lactantius de morte persecutorum, chap. 3. | 
§ Eccles. Hist., B. I. Cent.1.,P.1. ch. v. § 15. || Eseb. Hist. Eccles., B. UI., c. 2¢ 
=* Apologet cap. V. p. 60. tt De morte Persecutorum, ¢. 3. 
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‘that Domitian’s acts and edicts were repealed after his death; and 
‘Xiphilin says, that “‘ Nerva recalled those banished for impiety ;” 
i e. the Christians.* The most probable opinion is, that the tyrant 
published an edict just before his death, favorable to the Christians, 
and that they first began to experience its benefits after his death. 

| The apostle John seems to have been of a remarkably mild and 


affectionate disposition, and very dear to our Lord—the disciple 
“whom Jesus loved.” + 

_ After the death of Mary, the mother of Christ, John proceeded 
{from Judea into Asia-Minor, where he was instrumental in forming 
seven churches in different cities—making Ephesus his principal 
place of residence. is 
~ There are several traditions concerning this apostle, which Neander 
thinks, have at least truth for their foundation. Clement Alexan- 
drinus relates a circumstance which exhibits the true character of 
John. As the apostle was laboring and founding churches in the 
regions round about Ephesus, he found a young man, who gave 
good evidence of piety, and possessed talents more than ordinary. 
He commended him to one of the overseers, who carefully watched 
over him until he received baptism, and then left him to himself. 
/The youth was led away by evil associates; until finally, he became 
the captain of a formidable band of robbers. John, in his old age, 
having learned the fact, proceeded immediately to endeavor to re- 
claim the youth. As he approached, he was taken prisoner by one 
of the robbers, and carried before their captain. John’s venerable 
appearance awakened the feelings of earlier days, and the captain 
‘fled from the apostle in terror; but John pursued him, and by his 
“paternal kindness, was instrumental in making the robber a worthy 
member of the church. Jeromet has preserved the tradition, that 
when John was too old and feeble to walk to the meetings of the 
church, he was borne there by his disciples, and always repeated 
‘the same address, viz: ‘My children love one another.” And, 
when asked why he always repeated this, he answered, “That if this 
‘one thing were attained it would be enough.” 

It is thought that this apostle was a follower of John the Baptist. 
‘It is certain that he often saw and heard the Savior, and witnessed 
‘several of his miracles. He saw, at Cana, the water changed to wine ; 
“was present with James and Peter at the resurrection of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter; was overshadowed with the cloud of glory when the Savior was 
‘transfigured on the mount; sympathized with Jesus in the garden 
»when he agonized in prayer. | 

His attachment to his Master was very strong, andthough he timid- 
ly forsook him in his final conflict, he soon regained his firmness and 
was the only one of the apostles who followed the Redeemer to the 
yplace of crucifixion. What a solemn scene! The Son of God ex 


t 


_ * Dion Cassius |., 18.c.1., abridged by Xiphilin. — ¢ John xii. 23. 
¢ Comment in Ep. ad Galt., c. vi. 
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piring on the cross—the enmity of earth and hell apparently triamph- 
ant over heaven—an awful silence forbodes the closing agony of © 
Christ, and finally he bows his head and dies,—the elements are ia | 
commotion—the orb of day, the sacred temple, the rocks, the earth,” 
the grave, are all disturbed and clad in gloom. All around are ene- 
mies, prepared to strike the fatal blow, to shed the blood of the Re- 
deemer ; save him, whom “Jesus loved,” the mother of our Lord, and 
a few disconsolate, but pious females, who, amid such persecutions 
and the greatest dangers, lingered still around their dying Lord, be- 
cause they loved him. | 
John witnessed the appearances of Jesus subsequently to his res- 
urrection and had the special charge of Mary, his devoted mother.* 
After the ascension and outpouring of the Spirit onthe day of Pen- 
tecost, he became one of the chief apostles of the cireumcision. 
He was present at the council or conference of apostles at Jeruslem, 
(A. D. 49,)and took a prominent part in extending the gospel, until 
he was banished to the desolate island of Patmos, in the Augean Sea, 
(A. D.95,) by one of the emperors, probably Domitiany, near the close 
of hisreign.{ John remained there antil the death of his persecuy 
tor, (about A. D. 96,) and by the accession of Nerva to the throne 
was liberated, and took up his abode at Ephesus, where he wrote his 
gospel and epistles, and completed his earthly pilgrimage about the 
close of the first century, during the third year of the reign of the em- 
peror Trajan, at the advanced age of one hundred years. | 
This apostle has left us his gospel, three epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse, which are found in our sacred volume. While the other evan- 
gelists wrote histories of theSavior’s life, John, in his gospel, gives 
a history of his person and office. He endeavors also to refute the 
errors of Cerinthus and of the Sabeans.§ It seems to have been his 
special object to mention those incidents in respect to the Savior 
which the other evangelists omit, and to pass by or treat cursorily, 
those mentioned in the other gospels. His gospel was probably 
written at Ephesus in the year 97 or 98. “a 
His first epistle is improperly so called, as it is in fact a didactte 
discourse upon the principles of christianity, not addressed to an a 


* John 19, xxvi, XXVii. if o 
_ f It is impossible to tell, with certainty, which emperor inflicted this cruel pun~_ 
ishment upon John. We can only infer that it was Domitian from lreneus, who) 
says that John, at the end of Domitian’s reign, received revelations, which he com=_ 
mitted to writing, and since this must have happened in Patmos, where he was ban-) 
ished, Domitian must have been the one who banished him’; Neander, however) 
thinks this doubtfal testimony. : 

t Tertullian says that, before John was banished, he was, by order of Domitian,» 
thrust into acaldron of boiling oil, and came out alive and unhurt. This, however) 
is doubted by many. ‘ 

§ Michaelis, vol. UI., pp. 285-302. e 
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particular individual or individuals. It was designed to guard chris- 
tians against error and excite them to greater zeal in the good cause. 


It was probably written before his banishment to Patmos, in the year 
68 or 69. The second and third epistles were probably written about 
the same time as the first. The second is an epitome of the first. 
The third is addressed to Caius, and his hospitality and faithfulness 
are commended to the ministers of Christ. The Apocalypse is a re- 
markable book, written while John was suffering from the cruel edict 
of Domitian, on the desolate island of Patmos, and published after 
his release and return to Ephesus. It consists of revelations made 
to him by Jesus Christ, in reference to the state of the christian 
churches in Asia, at that time, and especially in respect to the pro- 
gress and fate of the church, from its commencement:to its consum- 
mation inglory. The glowing descriptions in respect fo the rewards 
of the righteous, and the cheering promises to them in,regard to the 
future, were very consoling to the writer, and to those who were, like 
him, suffering persecution for Christ. 

The views of this apostle in reference to baptism may, be learned 
fromthe manner in which he speaks of John the Baptist. ‘And 
John also was baptizing in Aunon, near to Salim, because there was 
uuch water there.’’* | 

J.:Piscator, a learned!Pedobaptist divine, remarks, that hudatapolla, 
(a creek term,) signifies “many rivers.” ‘This is mentioned to sig- 
nify the ceremony of baptism which John used; that is, immersing 
the whole body of a person, standing in the river.”+ Poole’s Contin- 
uators speak thus :—‘“It is from this (John 3, xxi.) apparent, that, 
both Christ and John baptized by dipping the body in water; else 
they need not have sought places where had been a great plenty: of 
water.°t Venema says: “Itis without controversy, that baptism 
in the primitive church, was administered by immersion into water 
and not by sprinkling; seeing, John is said to have baptized in Jor- 
dan, and where there was much water.”§ gd 

With John we close the interesting apostolic age. He had. pro- 
claimed with faithfulness, the unadulterated doctrines of the cross 5 
but after he had closed his earthly toils and gone to heaven, the origi- 
nal principles of the christian faith no longer had support from the 
authority of apostles, but had to contend with every kind of opposi- 
tion, and especially corruption of apostolical teaching which soon 
menaced them with calamities still more appalling than all of the cor- 
poreal sufferings which their fearless advocatesendured. — Exprtor. 
OGL OT ES PRET EI EY «ol EE ON 

* John 3, xxiii. ‘ 

+ Ad. Joh. 3, xxiii., in H. Lawrences Treatise of Bap., c.v., p. 64. 

t Annotations on Matt. 3, vi., 28, xix. xx.; John 3, xxi. Rom. 6, iv 

§ Eccles. Secul. 1. § 138. 
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( Essaps; Doctrinal and Practical. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


In the first place, let us consider for a moment the objects, which 
are presented to our notice on the field of battle. Let us place our- 
sel'ves on someconspicuous spot in the neighborhood of the contest, 
where weinay not only distinctly see what is going on, but may be 
at liberty {v indulge those reflections, which such a scene and situa- 
tign are cyyilated to inspire. The first thing, that arrests our atten- 
tion, is@he zadden discovery of large masses of men rapidly assem- 
bling together. And as we perceive, thatthey bear the same image, and 
know that they come from the hand of the same Creator, we naturally 
gonclude, on every principle of reason and humanity, that they are 
assembling for no other but just and amicable purposes. But we 
soon discover, to our great surprise, that their meetings and saluta- 
tions, so far from being of a consultative and friendly character, 1s 


violent and threatning, and takes place with every demonstration of — 
- hostility, amid the clash of swords and the bristling of bayonets. — 


But man, even when placed in this lamentable position of crime and 
cruelty, discovers traits of character, which show, that he was formed 
for better things ; great sagacity, promptness in the moment of peril, 


activity, courage, indomitable perseverance, These traits of char- — 
acter might be applied for great good ; but here they are applied, and — 
too dreadfully applied, in accelerating the work of destruction; to — 
smite down the opposing combatant, to tear open the fountains of — 


life, to roll onward the dreadful waves of war. Ina few moments 


after these vast masses are met together we hear the clash of swords, | 
the roar of cannon, the noise and the confusion, the shout of victory — 


the groans of the wounded and the dying; but nothing, except some 
shadowy outlines, is seen. After a while the smoke rolls slowly 


away; and, in the light of the glaring and sickly sun, we behold the © 


whole plain covered with human bodies; multitudes of them dead, 


and others in a state of intense suffering from their wounds, And if — 
we undertake to count them, the enumeration only increases that 


overwhelming sensation, which the mere glance had tended to inspire. 
On the field of Austerlitz twenty thousand ;. on the field of Bautzen 
twenty-five thousand; at Dresden thirty thousand; at Waterloo 


forty thousand; at Eylau fifty thousand ; at Borodino eighty thou- 


sand. 
We donot go back to*the dreadful scenesof antiquity, the days of 
the Alexanders, and the Hannibals, and the Cesars,to thebattle fields 
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of Cannz and Phillippi; but look merely at what has taken place 
in our days, as it were under our own eyes; and what renders it 
still more surprising, amid the light of civilization and under the 
blaze of the Gospel. As we cast our eyes over the field of battle, 
covered with such a multitude of dead and wounded persons, we 
cannot but be filled with astonishment and horror; especially when 
we remember, that the combatants are all the dependent and favored 
children of that great Being, who not only made them, but required 
them to love one another. Certain it is, that the spectator, as he 
looks upon the field of battle, has emotions of unmingled surprise 
and consternation; he feels that a dreadful crime has been commit- 
ted, the guilt of which rests somewhere ; he is stunned and amazed, 
and hardly knows what character to atiach to man, who can permit 
himself to be engaged in such transactions; and yet it cannot be 
doubted that the effect of the scene which is before him, is lessened 
by its own dimensions, is diminished by its very vastness. The man, 
who is thinking of the sufferings of forty or fifty thousands, can have 
no very distinct conceptions of the sufferings of a particular individ- 
ual in that vast number. If he could take a full and distinct view 
of the sufferings of each one in that great multitude; if he could see 
the tears and the agonies in each particular case; and by some _ pro- 
cess of intellectual and sentient arithmetic could bring them all into 
one sum, and place them all before the mind at once, what a vast 
amount! what unparalleled wretchedness! with what torture would 
it fill the soul! But this cannot be; the structure of the human mind 
is such as not to admit of it. And it is for this reason, that we will 
turn away a moment from the contemplation of the scene in its total- 
ity, in its mere general features, for the purpose of seeing it. in its 
parts, its fragments, its particular instances. 

There was a certain Captain Cooke in the British army at the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, who has since given to the public some inter- 
esting incidents, which took place under his own eye in that memo- 
rable engagement. And it 1s incidents, the facts in which individ- 
als are concerned, the insulated details of a battle, and not the whole, 

assimilated and contemplated in one broad mass, which is to give us 
the precisely true conception of the miseries, which are endured on 
‘such occasions. On the morning of the eighth of January the officer 
above referred to saw three companies of soldiers, about twofhundred 
and forty in number, advancing on the high road to New Orleans, for 
‘the purpose of attacking what was called the crescent battery. 
Among other persons he saw lieutenant Duncan Campbell, with 
whom he seems to have been particularly acquainted, and asked him 
‘where he was going. ‘The lieutenant replied, that he did not know. 
Then, said Captain Cooke, “you have got into what I call a good 
‘thing, the far famed American battery is in front at a short range ; 
and on the left this“spot is flanked at eight hundred yards by their 
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batteries on the opposite side of the river.”? At this piece of infor- 
mation the lieutenant laughed heartily. Captain Cooke adyised him 
to take off his blue pelisse coat, in order to be like the rest of the men ; 
but he promptly refused, uttering at the same time some expression, 
of defiance against the Americans,; and having embraced the cap- 
tain, went onward. He was a young officer of twenty years of age 
of a fine personal appearance, and had fought in many bloody en- 
counters in France and Spain. But what was the fate which war 
had reserved for one so young, so interesting in appearance, and to- 
wards whom undoubtedly the affections of many friends in a distant 
land were fondly directed! Near the close of the battle, Lieutenant 
Duncan Campbell, says the writer, ‘‘ was seen to our left running 
about in citcles, first staggering one way, then another, and at length 
he fell on the sod helplessly upon his face, and again tumbled, and 
when he was picked up, he was found to be blind from the effects of 
rape shot, that had torn open his forehead, given him a slight wound 
in the leg, and had also ripped the scabbard from his side, and knock- 
ed the cap from his head. While being borne insensible to the rear, — 
he still clenched the hilt of his sword with a convulsive grasp, the 
blade thereof being broken off close at the hilt with grape shot, and 
in a state of delirium and suffering he lived fora few days.’? Here 
is an incident which may be called a common one; he died much as 
any other soldier on the field of battle may be supposed to die; but 
this is the cause of the difference in our feelings ; we single him out 
from the rest of the multitude; we do not mingle and confound and 
lose sight of his suffering in the vague and indefinite idea of suffering — 
in the mass; and while we are too often unmoved, in consequence of 
our inability to combine a particular and a general view, by the gen- 
eralstatement that thousands have suffered, we at once exclaim, when 
our eye is fixed on a single case like the one before us, what a shock- 
ing death is this! What barbarity there isin war! What insan-— 
ity in men, that they should butcher and tear to pieces one another! 
‘For five hours, (continues the narrative of this officer,) the enemy — 
plied us with grape and round shot; some of the wounded, lying — 
in the mud or on the wet grass, managed to crawl away, but every — 
now and then some unfortunate man was lifted off the ground by — 
round shot, and lay killed or mangled. During the tedious hours 
we remained in front, it was necessary to lie on the ground to cover 
ourselves from the projectiles. An officer of our regiment was in a— 
reclining posture, when grape-shot passed through both his knees 5 
at first he sunk back faintly, but at length opening his eyes and look- 
ing at his wounds, he said, ‘‘ Carry me away, I am chilled to death aun 
and as he was hoisted on men’s shoulders, more round and grape shot 
passed his head. Taking off his cap, he waved it; and after many 
narrow escapes got out of range, suffered amputation of both legs, 
but died of his wounds on board ship, after enduring all the pain of 
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the-surgical operation, and passing down the lake in an open boat.”’ 

There was an individual present at the naval battle of Trafalgar, 
who relates some things that came under his personal notice. From 
the account abridged and prepared for the second volume of the Har- 
binger of Peace, we make the following extract :—‘* Now that the 
conflict was over, our kindred feelings resumed their sway. Eager 
inquiries were expressed, and earnest congratulations exchanged at 
thismoment. ‘The officers came to make their report to the captain, 
and the fatal result cast a gloom over the scene of our triumph, I 
have alluded to the impressions of our first Lieutenant, that he should 
not survive the contest. This gallant officer was severely wounded 
in the thigh, and underwent amputation ; but his prediction was rea- 
lized ; for he expired before the action had ceased. The junior lieu- 
tenant was also mortally wounded on the quarter-deck. These gal- 
lant fellows were lying beside each other in the gun room preparatory 
to their being committed to the deep; and here many met to takea 
last look of our departed friends, whose remains soon floated in 
the promiscuous multitude; without distinction either of rank or na- 
tion. Inthe act of launching a poor sailor over the poop he was 
discovered to breathe; and after being a week in the hospital, the 
ball which entered the temple camé out of his mouth. I notice this 
occurrence to show the probability, that many are thrown overboard 
when life is not extinct. The upper deck presented a confused and 
dreadful appearance. Masts, yards, sails, ropes, and fragments of 
the wreck were scattered in every direction : nothing could be more 
horrible than the scene of blood ‘and mangled remains with which 
every part was covered, and which, from the quantity of splinters, 
resembled a shipwright’s yard strewed with gore. 

From our extensive loss, thirty-four killed and ninety-six wouned, 
our cock-pit exhibited a scene of suffering and carnage which rarely 
occurs. I visited this abode of suffering with the natural impulse 
which led many others thither, namely, to ascertain the fate of a 
friend or companion. So many bodies in such a confined place, and 
under such distressing circumstances, would affect the most obdurate 
heart ; my nerves were but little accustomed to such trials, but even 
the dangers of the battle did not seem more terrific than the spectacle 
before me. Ona long table lay several anxiously looking for their 
turn to receive the surgeon’s care, yet dreading the fate which he 

might pronounce. One subject was undergoing amputation, and ev- 

ry part was heaped with sufferers. Their piercing shrieks and ex- 

piring groans were echoed through this vault of misery; and even at 

this distant period the heart-sickening picture is alive in my memory.” 
J ii 


e 


(We shall refer to this subject again at some future tvme.) 
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FAITH. 


Who can stand and look upon the scenes of nature, amid the flow- 
ers of a vernal morn, or in a brilliant starry night, without perceiv- 
ing the rushing of a stream of life, that flows down from Orion to the 
very heart,of the earth? If thou hear no other sound than the in- | 
distinct flowing of an unknown stream, in which thou thyself art 
but a single small wave,—tell me what are thy feelings? Art thou 
not seized with awe? O,I have often had, often, even in early youth 
have 1 been forced to have a foreboding of an unlimited Power per- 
yading the whole world, and I had no name by which I could desig- 
nate this Power nor could I obtain sure ground for a conviction, 
that it was a Power of holiness and of love !—Butto know, yea not 
barely to know, but to believe, with a full heart, and on the author- 
ity of him whose word is itself a pledge,—to believe that this stream 
is one of love and holiness, that it flows forth from the heart of him, 
who has given his only begotten Son for the life of the world,—O 
how entirely different a hue does this belief give to our faith in the 
universal presence of the Deity. R. 
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Wenster’s Octavo Dictionary, revised, embracing all the words in the quarto 
new edition. ‘ 


Harper & Brothers, New York, have recently published in one octavo volume, 
of nearly 1400 pages, (Sheep extra, price $3 50,) Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the 
English language, exhibiting the origin, orthography, pronunciation and definition 
of words, Wc. revised by Prof. Goodrich:of Yale College, assisted by a number 
of gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments in the various departments of 4 
learning, whose names will be found in the preface. 

Dr. Webster has justly become distinguished as a lexicographer. He devoted 
much of his life to this cause, and we think, not in vain; for what is more im- 
portant-for learners of all ages and stages of advancement in knowledge, than an 
accurate and extensive acquaintance with the orthography, pronunciation, derivation 
and definition of words ? It is the foundation of future eminence in any department, 
of learning, for if the student do not acquire a thorough and critical knowledge 
of his mother tongue and form habits of accuracy, he will be likely to be a super- 
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ficial scholar in the study of other languages. The work before us is just what 
he needs. 

The entire work has been re-stereotyped, and is now beautifully printed upou 
a new set of plates. 

Several thousand additional words have been incorporated in this edition, em- 
_ bracing all the terms given in the new edition in the quarto form. The sy- 

nopsis and Walkers Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin and Serip- 
ture proper names have been revised with much care and greatly improved. 

A Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of modern geographical names, has 
been added to this edition. 

Great attention has been given to the revising of the pronunciation. A large 
number of words having been re-spelled, and it will be found to be a complete Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

It has also been made a Synonymous Dictionary ; this new, andas the publishers 
believe, very important feature, is not to be found incorporated in the same form 
in any other dictionary ever before published. 

Thee utmost care has been given in every department of the work to render 
it the most perfect and satisfactory ever offered to the public. Considering the 
comprehensiveness, its numerous essential improvements, and its general utility, 
*t will be found to be one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the times 

Thereis one feature of the work which enhances its value much, in our esti- 
mation: Itis, that words are traced to their origin. It is well known that we 
have many words derived from the Latin, Greek, French and some other languages. 
we ripest scholar is often ata loss to know the origin of a particular word. Ii he 
rave this dictionary he can at once turn to the word and his difficulty is re- 
moved. Mr. Webster spent a great amount of labor in this department and has 
made it what it should be. Prof. Goodrich is also celebrated as a finished scholar 
in English literature. His thorough revision and important additions enrich the 
volume and make it much more valuable. 

This great work is printed in a superior style, the paper excellent, and the bind- 
ing substantial yet beautiful. We cordially commend the volume to all of our 
readers. It is an indispensable addition to ones library. 


Rozert Carter’s PusiicaTions, 58 Canal st. New York 


Mr. Carter’s books are beginning to be highly valued by the’ community gene- 
rally. Whatever is issued by him seems to be of the useful kind. He conscien- 
tiously avoids publishing works of fiction and light reading, and thus has this 
comfort of believing that he circulates nothing but what will be beneficial to his 
fellow men. His works are generally of a serious cast and of a high literary 
character. He has presented to the world some of the finest specimens of Scottish 
genius and learning, conierring much honor upon his own countrymen. He has 
also favored us with many prime works from English authors and those of other 
nations. We have before us, ‘‘ The Protector, a vindication, by J. H. Merle 
d’Aubigne, pp. 285, 12 mo.” The writings of the distinguished author of the 
“ Reformation” are eagerly sought. This volume will be doubly interesting—from 
the celebrity of its author and of the individual described. The time when Crom- 
well lived was one of commotion among the kingdoms of Europe. From the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, England was in danger of being engulphed 
in the vortex of popery. The latter had regained great power in Germany, France, 
the low countries, Spain and Italy, andif she could overcome England she would 
he safe. At this crisis, when all the protestant princes of Europe were trembling 
before the roaring of the ‘‘ beast,” Cromwell, boldly, fearlessly, and sometimes 
wrecklessly defended the protestant faith. Many historians have blamed the 
Protector and others have commended his course. The author of the work before 


us defends Comwell from the aspertions of his enemies. His life and character 
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were so intimately connected with the great events which shook the proudest 
empires of the eastern world, that this volume contains little less than the his-« 
tory of Europe during the seventeenth century. Such a history, written by such 
aman as M. d’Aubigne is extremely valuable, and will, have we judge a very exe 
tensive sale. [Cther works of the same publisher will be noticed néxt month. ] 


Risrr Lessons iv Moras Puinosopxy for the use of schools and families, reduced 
to questions and answers, by an experienced teacher, New York. 


This little book is intended to fill a vacancy in schools which has long been deeply 
Felt, to be very desirable. Every teacher and parent believe it to be of the greatest im 
portance to have principles of morality taught, in a simple manner in schools if it can 
be done without teaching sectarianism. The author of this work has presented the 
grand principles in such a manner that no denomination can say that it is sectarian. 
he Unitarian, Universalist, and even Catholic, as well as evangelical denominations, 
will find nothing in it offensive or in the least objectionable. ‘This is as it should be, 
The manuscript wes presented to individuals of the New York school committee of 
different denominations and highly approved and will no doubt be adopted ifall the 
echools inthis city. ‘The proprietor intends to introduce 1t into all the schools public 
and private, throughout the country if possible, School committees, teachers or pa» 
rents can be supplied with the book by application at this office 151 Nassau-st. cor. 
ef Spruce, N. Y. personally or by letter. A liberal discount will be made to the trade 
or where large quantities are purchased, Agents are wanted to circulate the beok and 
a liberal percentage will be given. Price$18,50 a hundred or 25cts. per copy. 


Barrurs of Mexico. it 

Containing a full account of all the battles fought in that republic from the com- 
mencement of the war to the capture of the city of Mexico, with a list of the killed 
and wounded. ‘This is just what is needed for teference. It contains all the facts 
connected with the war worth treasuring up. Some of the scenes related are very 
exciting. The work 1s brief and enables one without difficulty to turn to the 
description of any battle or the name of any friend killed or wounded, It can’ be 
had for twelve and @& half cents, and much cheaper in quantities. Orders may be sent 
to the Wreath Office, 162 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


Tue Great Secrer on How ro pe Happy, by Emily Chubbuck, author of 
, Charles Linn, Allen Lucas, &c. revised edition, New York, Lewis Colby & Co, 
~ 422 Nassau-St. 


The reading community are glad to see any work from the pen of Miss Chubbuck, 
(now Mrs, Judson.) She has become justly distinguished as a writer and is read with 
delight. Her style is so easy, beautiful and sentimenta!, and her descriptions so glow- 
ing, that they touch the tenderest sensibilities of the heart. In this volume are de- 
scribed many thrilling scenes and it will be read extensively by the young and would 
be very profitable for adults. It will be an excellent work for Sabbath Schools. It is 
beautifully bound with gilt back and would make a handsome present. We think that 
the publishers will be well repaid by its extensive circulation, 


The New York Crorauist, a new and copious collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes 
adapted to all the various metres in general use, with a large variety of Anthem 
and Set pieces, by Thomas Hastings and Wm. B. Bradbury, New York, Mark 
H. Newman & Co 199 Broadway. 


We are happy to see this collection of church, music Prepared with so much taste 
by two of the most talented musicians in this city. We have long been an admirer of, 
and a participator in church music and can’ speak with confidence of the rare excel» 
iencies of this work. It contains a large number of tunes suited to all metres, and, in 
looking over its pages, we have not discovered an instance ot bad taste in the selected 
or original pieces, The anthems and chants are of the first order. More attention 
we think, ought to be paid to those higher kinds of music. Chanting is beeming com = 
mon now in churches of all denominations. Mr. Bradbuiry is a Baptist and* we trust 
that our denomination will especially patronize the work. The typographical and 
general execution of the werk is very creditable to the enterprising publishers. 


ri 
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Tue Hovsewire’s Companion and Every Lapy’s Boox. The Homer Docror, a 
guide for families in health and sickness, by John B, Newman, M. D. 


Both published by Thos. S. Husted & Co, 97 Nassau st. N. Y. These wlll be found 
to be very useul books. In.the former, ladies will find directions for making in first rate 
style, almost everything in the cooking line, and in the latter will be found instructions 
tor the treatment of all kinds of disease. The object of Dr. Newman seems to be to 
make every family its own physician when attacked by common colds or slight illness 
of any kind. No attemptis made to undervalue the services of regular physicians, 
when necessary. We should like to present our readers with fa few of the excellent 
recipes, but we have not room., 
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Senians.<-Virtues Devotional Family Bible—No’s 16,17, and 18—as elegant as the 
preceding. Chambers Miscellany, No. 3,4 and 5 contain a greatvariety of reading worth 
three times the price. Harper.s Pictorial England, No’s 80 and 31. This great and 
splendid history is rapidly approaching its close. Every one, who wishes the best his} 
tory of the people of England ever published, ought to purchase this. 


‘“Barbarism the first Danger,” 2 discourse for Home Missions, by Horace Bushnell, 
New York, printed for the America Home Missionary Society. We have received 
this by the politeness of the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Hallock, and are much pleased with 
it. The author maintains, in accordance with the title of the sermon, that the first 
danger, to which our country 1s, exposed from “emigration or anew settlement of the 
social state,” is social decline or barbarism and next Romanism, This view is philo- 
zophical, though not complimentary to Popery. The latter flourishes most in the midst 
of barbarism. We are glad that this discourse contains none of the objectionable features 
of that on “Christian Nuture” by the same author. 


A Sermon—to the graduating class at New Hampton Institution N. H, by Rev. 
Eli B. Smith, Prof. of sacred Theol. & Past. Duties.—Boston. Damrell & Moore. 
Subject=“‘Ministers, examples to believers.” It contains plain practical and salutary 
instructions and would be very useful to all who are Preparing for the ministry, 


We understand that Dr. Belcher is now at Philadelphia preparing to publish a vol- 
ume on the Narratives ef Baptisms in the New Testament, a new edition of Jones’ 
History of the Christian Church, carefully revised with additions, in one thick 8vo. 
volume, anda complete edition of the Life and Sermons of Christmas Evans, These 
will be very valuable works. We shall probably refer to them again hereafter. 


Rev. C, M. Breaker, late pastor of the Baptist church at Rehoboth. has become 
associated with brother M. P. Jewett in conducting the Alabama Baptist This is a 
valuable paper and is exerting a wide and salutary influence under its able mananage- 


ment. 


otion of Religion by the Developements of Science; introductory to ‘a 
gee re eae aelivered y Southport Wisconsin, in 1846, — by Jason Lathrop 
pastor of the Baptist church in that place, author of ‘Juveaile Philosophy’ &c. The 
Series of Lectures of which the one before us is an introduction, were prepared to 
counteract the influence, which mistaken views in reference to Geology and Phrenol- 
ogy, have produced in favor of infidelity, ‘The enemies of the cross are making great 
efforts to extend their infidel principles in the far West and we are happy to meet with 
so able a defender of the faith in those destitute regions. 


The Religious Herald, published at Richmond Va., comes out enlarged and printed 
_ on new type at an expense of $700,00. Bro. Sands has also obtained assistance in re- 
spect to conducting the financial concerns, so that he will be able to devote more time 
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to the editorial department, We hope that the friends of the Herald will now come 
forward and double the list of subscribers. | 
rs. Judson, we understand, is preparing for the press a Memoir of the second Mrs. 
Judson, 

Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics, No. 1. New York, Greely & McElrath, Tri- 
bune Buildings. This describes a variety of hydraulic and other machines for raising 
water both ancient,and modern. There are various observations also in reference to 
the mechanic arts and especially to the steam engine. Phe work consists of five books , 
illustrated by nearly 300 engravings. This, we should judge, will be very valuable 
to all who are interested in mechanics, . 


Rec’d of M, W. Dodd, (Brick Church Chapel opposite the City Park,)*Memoir of 
Charlotte Elizabeth a beautiful little volume. It is excellent. 


Pe” 


Monthly Record. 


~~ 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


\ 

Dr. Judson has baptized 2 Burman convert in the same tank of water in 
which he baptized the first Burman convert, Moung Nau, 28 years ago. 
He has reorganized the church in Rangoon, making with himself, wife 
and new a ccnvert, 7 members. He 1s only allowed to act as a foreign min- 
ister of a foreign religionand can only hold meetings in private. Mr.Deanfrom 
China, writes that Mr. and Mrs. Lord arrived at Hong Kong in April. 
May 19, they embarked for Ningpo where they are to labor as mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Devan, on account of ill health, was soon to sail for New 
York. He has since arrived in this city. Rev. W. P. Upham writes that 
among the Cherokee Indians a native has recently baptized 20 converts and 
another has baptized 8. | 

Rev. Mr. Brayton, Bap. Missionary among the Karens has recently 
visited this country with his wife in consequence of the illness of the lat- 
ter. Ue has placed her under the care of a physician, and expects soon 
to return alone to his labors among the heathen. He informs us that there 
is much encouragement among the Salones, a class of people who live 
upon the water around the Bay of Bengal. 22 of them have been hope- 
converted fully. They have no system of idolatry. 

Scuoc. Benevotencr.—The Pittsfield Eagle says that the sum of 
$1000 has recently been contributed from the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, to the cause of Foreign Missions and the American Education 
Society. This is an average of more than $4 for each scholar. 

Misstenary Orprnation.—Samuel D. Marsh was ordained at Ware 
Village on Thursday, Sept. 9 as an Evangelist, having been appointed by 
the American Board to the mission among the Rulus in South Africa — 
Northampton Gazette. 

American Boarp or Commissioners ror Foreren Missions.—This body 
held its annual meeting at Buffalo, commencing Sept. 8. Receipts for the — 


*., 
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year from Donations and legacies $209,365 21; whole amount of disposa 
ble funds for the year $233,166 97; expenditures $264,783 83. The in- 
come was $28,906 58 less, and the expenditures were $7 178 60 greater 
than those of the preceding year. The legacies of 1846 exceeded those of 
1847 by more than, 46,000. The prudential Committee have appointed 
18 missionaries 1 physician, male 1 and 24 female assistant missionaries, 44 
in all. ' | 

* Under the care of the Board are now 26 missions, embracing ninety-six 
stations, in connection with which are laboring 140 ordained missionaries 
nine of them being also physicians, four licensed preachers, six physicians 
not ordained, six teachers, six printers, and book binders, thirteen other lay 
helpers, 193 married and unmarried females ; making 370 missionary labor- 
ers sent forth from this country; associated with whom are 29 native 
preachers, 135 other native helpers, raising the whole number of persons 
laboring in connection with the missions and depending on the board mainly 
for their support, to 526. This is 22 more than was reported last year. 
Gathered and watched over by these missionaries are 73 churches, to which 
1,076 hopeful converts have been reported as received since the last annual 
report, making the present number of members, deducting those who have 
been removed by death or for misconduct, 25,441. Connected with these 
‘missionaries are eleven seminaries for training native preachers and teach- 
ers having 423 pupils, also 22 other boarding schools, having 389 male 
and 538 female pupils; also 367 free schools, in which about 1] 5330 chil- 
‘dren and youth are taught ; making the whole number of children and 
youth, directly, or indirectly under the instructions of the missionaries 
\about 12,600. | 
Of printing establishments there are eleven ; also six type and stereotype 
founderies. 489,384 copies of books and tracts are reported to have been 
‘printed, embracing 40,451,955 pages; and the whole number of pages 
printed from the commencement of the missions is 575,000,000 in above 
‘thirty languages besides the Englisb. 


Rey. Dr. King, American Missionary in Greece, whose life has been in 
‘considerable danger, has left Greece and arrived safely at Geneya. 

ArrivAL oF Misstonartes.—Nathan Ward, M. D., and his wife, who 
‘have for the last 14 years been connected with the Ceylon M ission, arrived 
‘in this country on the 13th of Sept. with their children and a son of Mr. 
\E.S. Minor of the same mission. 


Late rrom Dr. Jupson.—The following is an extract of a letter from 
‘Dr. Judson, dated Rangoon, May 9, 1847, and recently received : 

‘We have been lying here since February, and_ shall probably remain 
at least through the present rainy season. My chief object in coming here 
besides the hope of doing a little in the place was to ascertain é 
bility and propriety of making another attempt at Ava. It seems impossi- 
ble to do much here, or in any part of the empire without some counte- 
‘mance or implied toleration from the Court. But the prospect under the 
‘Teign of the present King, is very dark. I should, however, make some 
effort in the direction of Ava, but I fear, from what I just hear, 
‘Temittances from Home will not be sufficient to warrant our doing s 
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remaining long in this place, where we have to incur the additional extra 
expense of 50 rupees a mouth for house rent. 

Home Work or Forercn Misstons.—The Home field of our Missionary 
Union, says the Macedonian, according to the last returns, embraces 196 
Baptist Associations 3,393 churches 2,403 ministers, and nearly 300,000 
communicants. 

Canapa.We have received a number of the Swiss Mission Register,, 
giving an account of the mission. Several very interesting conversations — 
from popery are related. The Catholics make great efforts to oppose the 
efforts of Protestants and persecute most unmercifully, those who embrace 
the Protestant faith. Madame Feller and Dr. Cole, who are the pioneers: 
in this mission have toiled and suffered worthily for their master. 


Birra Piaces or Misstonaries.—The birthplaces of 605 missionaries — 
have been ascertained as follows : 19 were born in Maine, 50 in New Hamp- 
shire, 63 in Vermont, 162 in Massachusetts, 1 in Rhode Island, 85 in Con- - 
necticut, 118 in New Nork, 21 New Jersey, 27 in Pennsylvania, 13 in 
Virginia, 6 each in North and South Carolina and Kentucky, 10 in Ohio, 
3 in Georgia, 2 in Indiana, 2 in the District of Columbia, 24 in Germany, 
India and France. | 


Arrica.—The Missionary Herald says there were in all Africa, in 1843, 
170 mission stations, 234 laborers, 15068 commicants and 20,000 scholars. 

Rome.—The great Missionary Society at Rome called the Propaganda, 
received for missions in 1846 about $700,000. The Society paid in 1846 
for extending the catholic faith in this country 660,513 francs. Notwith- 
standing this, Bishop Hughes informs "us that there is a debt resting upon’ 
the Roman Catholic chuches in this state of more than $300,000. . 


; _ REVIVALS 


Prairie Grove, Miss., 20 to 30 baptized. Pilgrim’s Rest, Perry Co, Ala, 19 bap- 
tized. Auburn, Ala. 41 added to the church. Pallas, Ala. 30 converts. Matagorda, 
Texas, 40 baptized. Several conversions have occurred in Mercer University. 
Bethel, Ga. 25 baptized. Sardis, Ga. 19 baptized. . Pine Bluff, Ga. 8 baptized. 
Buckhead, Ga. 40 obtained hopés. Kaudier’s Creek, Clarke Co. Ga. 12 baptized. . 
Nuckersville, Lumpkin Co. Ge. 55 obtained hopes. Falling Creek, Elbert Co. Ga. 
18 added to the church—4 students of Mercer University have recently been ‘baptized. 
New Gloucester, Me. 17 obtained hopes. Macon, Miss. 52 added to the church. 
Silver Run, Talladega Co. Ala. 70 hopefully converted. Mount Pleasant Church Ala. - 
i7 added to the church. Bottetourt Springs, Va. in the Valley Union Seminary, 15° 
to 20 obtained hopes. County Line Va. 19 baptized. Hopewell, Va. 43, Wallers, 
Va. 41. Fork of Willis’s Creek, Cumberland Co. Ga. 15 or 16 have obtained hopes. 
Mount Lebanon, Tenn. 50 conversions. Lexington, Tenn. 36 professed Christ. Ste- 
phentown, N. Y. 20 baptized. Among the Cherokee Indians from April 11, to Aug. 
1, 63 were added to the church. Grassy Creck- Granville Co. N. C. 55 professed 
religion, Cashie N. C, 42 baptized. Mount Lebanon, Tenn. 27 baptized. Tiptan 
Co, Tenn. 22 baptized. McCrary’s Creek, 27 hopefully converted. Fawn Creek, 
Ala. 11 recieved by the church. Long Meadow, Mass. 20 baptized. Olive Branch 
N. C. 9 conversions. ae am ‘ 
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Eneianp.—Rev. J. H. Hinton and Dr. Cox, of London, have returned from their 
tour to the south of France. Mr. Hinton stated, ata public meeting in Gray's Walk 
Bap. Chapel, Regent Street, Lambeth, that the delegation had travelled about 2000 
miles. They had been induced to undertake the journey at the suggestion of 
the Missionary Society, and that body made the suggestion from the tact that, in 
Oct. last, a lady from the south of France intimated to the treasurer of the Foreign 
‘Missionary Society, that there were many prominent individuals in the region where. 
she resided, who had become disgusted with Romanism, had become conyinced that: 
‘infant baptism was unscriptural and desired a delegation from the Baptist denomina- 
tion. In Charente, near Angouleme, Mr. Hinton baptized a Spanish priest and Dr. 
Cox baptized another clergyman in the Basses Pyrenees. Several of their people 
have been baptized in congregations, hundreds of miles apart. Mr. * Hinton 
observes that ‘on the subject* and mode of baptism their views and arguments are 
perfectly identical with owrs, yet have they had no instruction, oral, or written on the 
subject, except what the Bible imports. 

A branch of the Strict Baptist Convention has recently been formed in the north 
of England. : 

Grermany.—An Extract from Brother Oncken’s Address at the dedication of the 
first Baptist Church in Hamburg.—*Bless the Lord, O! my soul, and all that is 
within, bless his holy name—bless the Lord, O! my soul sand forget not all his 
benefits,” In such effusions of the heart does the gratitude of the redeemed fre- 
quently break forth, and it is a striking feature in the character of the people of 
God, of all those who in truth belong to the redeemed, that they possess and culti- 
vate these grateful feelings. What ardent love and gratitude must fill owr hearts, 
dear brethren and sisters, and especially mine, when I look back to the past; and re- 
member how, nearly a quarter of a century ago, I gave my first testimony of Christ 
and his grace in a little assembly of seven people in this town, and how I, soon af- 
ter, was obliged to flee from one place to another, to escape the persecution ;—when 
I remember how many powerful voices were raised against the gospel, and especi- 
ally against us; and how every effort was made by hell beneath, and by the ene- 
mies of God on earth, to stay the progress of the gospel,—but how, in spite of all, 
many hundred thousands far and near, have heard the gospel, and how from 
amongst them, in this place alone, between six hundred and seven hundred precious 
souls have been converted to Christ; and saved for eternity! and above all, that 
through the gracious leadings of God a church has been formed here, which is not 
seeking its existence in the restitution of antiquated human forms, but in taking 
fast hold by faith on the Lord Jesus Christ—a church from which the word of life 
has been proclaimed in all directions, by a living verbal testimony, and by which 
about fifty sister churches have been called into being ;—and when I then cast a 
look at this temple of stone, with which our gracious Lor presents us to-day, and 
in which we hope to build each other in our most holy faith, from one Lord’s day 
to another, in undisturbed peace, “‘ under our own vine and our own fig tree, none 
jaring to make us afraid,” until faith be changed to vison ! oh! then must a review 
of the feeble commencement, of the glorious progress, and of what stands to-day 
before our eyes,—this living house of God, and this earthly temple which we re- 
leeive to-day as a present from the hand of our God, tune our hearts with the most 
unbounded gratitude towards our good and gracious Lord; and in such a frame I 
should have preferred to sit to-day in holy admiration at the feet of my God, my Sa- 
vior, and weep over the sin and weakness which has been connected with my share 
of labor ; but still more to praise from the bottom of my heart the riches of grace, © 
and the wonders of mercy which our eyes have seen and our heatrs experienced, 
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Brother Kobner said:—Every gift of God is consecrated by the word of God and 
prayer—and that which you have this day received, O church of the Lord, has been 
thus consecrated—the sound of holy truth has already filled this room, and the 


~ 


-preathings of devout, believing hearts have already risen from it to heaven. We 


are far from callihg these walls of brick and mortar, a sanctuary or a house of God, 
for we know no other house of God on earth, than that living house of living stone 
the church; nevertheless, this house is a precious gilt of God, and calls tor the 
warmest thankfulness, especially when we consider how large asum has been paid 
for this resting-place for saved sinners. 

Brother Lehmann said :—One thing especially strikes me here, it is the declara- 
tion of our Savior, ‘The glory which thou hast given me, I have given them.” I 
will, however, first speak of the beautiful arrangements made here, which, indeed, 
surpass by far my anticipations. The beautiful trees before the windows, the se- 
renity and symplicity of the place ! O yes, in this we rejoice; but by far more in 
the inward glory of which our Redeemer speaks. But have you only now received 
this? Did you not possess it before? even at the time when you met in rooms 
and poor huts, in darkness and seclusion, under the feproach and contempt of. the 
multitude? Oh! certainly thei the glory was resting on you. In your present 
position of peace and blessedness, the Lord shews whai he can and what he willdo, 
“for this is a trifling beginning of future glory which awaits you, when you shall 
enter the splendid mansions in the skies, and when that shall be revealed which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive what God hath prepared for them that love him. 

I full well remember, when in the year 1835, for the first time, | came amongst 
you, having on a Sabbath morning tried to get nourishment for my soul in splendid 
large churches, bmt alas! found it not; having heard there only of spring, and flow- 
ers and fruits. I came unsatisfied into yonder little room, where the band of per- 
haps fifteen or seventeen were united; and there it pleased the Lord to give me 
some idea of the true character of achristian church, which I had not before. 
Oh! what joy and peace and love was then felt in my poor heart. Then do you 
remember how, even in this street, at another time, Iaddressed you, then already 
one of yourselves, and how, soon after, you were violently dispersed and your 
dear pastor imprisoned? Do you remember, again, the many small meetings we 


then held,—how on the same sabbath I conducted four, and other brethern did 


likewise ? 

Now the Lord has given you rest from your enemies, guided you to this agreeable 
place of peace, and increased you s0 much. Oh, what glorious things the Lord 
has done, fully justifying his name and title, “The Branch,’—he must increase. 

But it is the increase and growth of a mustard seed,—slowly, but surely it 
waxes. Since the time of the beginning of the work here, mighty movements have 
taken place inthe political and religious world. Individuals (Ronge, Czerski, &c.) 


arose, on whom all gazed and said, This is the power of God, which is great. A. 


mighty stir was made, as though the world would be changed. But what has be- 
come of it ?—the enterprise has failed,—the great expectations are frustrated, and 
the whole will soon be rolled away by the tide of time. During all this, you, tru- 
ly, in lowliness and humility, have believed, endured, testified, labored, and 
hoped for the Lord, and oh! think what he has done; increased our number, 
strengthened our knowledge, extended our influence, and given us this day this 
building ; and, besides this, there is another building in our capital, Berlin; the 
day before yesterday we raised the roof of it, and much it will promote our cause 
and our interest. ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and marvelous in our eyes.—Prim. Ch. 


Magazine. 


Irary.—Considerable excitement continues to exist in reference to the attempt 
of Austria to create a bloody anarchy in Rome. She sent hired assassins to com- 
mence, on a certain day, an indiscriminate massacre of ths citizens of Rome. 


« 
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Some of the highest officers in that city were engaged in the plot. Theplan was, 
after the massacre was commenced, to compel the Pope to flee to Naples, and_ to 
call for the intervention of Austria. Then Austria was to take Italy under her 
protection, and Italian freedom was to be crushed, and the nationality of the states 
perhaps, destroyed. France scems to connive at this atrocity. 


Twenty thousand Austrians have been concentrated on the banks of the Po, 
ready to cross that river ata moments notice. The Papal government, the muni- 
cipial councillors of Bologna, and other bodies in the Roman States, strongly protest 
against these demonstrations; and the people, and in some cases the Capuchin fri- 
ars eagerly press to be enrolled for the defence of their sovereign and their coun- 
try. . 

It is stated that accounts have been received from Leghorn, announcing the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy in that city, got up by the Jesuit-Austrian party. An at- 
tack was projected on the house of the Austrian council, so as to give rise toa dis- 
turbance and procure a pretext to,the Austrian government for interfering. 

From Rome we hear that the universal desire of the citizens has been acceded 
to. The Pope prepares for defence. 


In the island of Sicily the severest measures are taken. Theyhead of police, who 
aws liked by the people, has left the island, and M. Vial, commander of the gen- 
darmerie, a hard-hearted man, has taken his place. Arrests occur daily. Five non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison were arrested by his orders, and two respecta- 
ble merchants (M. Galli) were thrown into prison, after being led hand-cuffed 
through the streets in broad daylight. This latter event had caused a great sensation ; 
twice the drums of the garrison have beatento arms. The greatest discontent pre- 
vails in the island. ~The king, on being informed of this state of affairs, expressed 
his determination to proceed in person to the island, and has, in fact, embarked for 
that purpose. 


Tue Pope and THE Suttan.—The French and Austrian Ambassadors have 
heretofore claimed to be the Protectors of the Catholics in the east, but their inter- 
inference, in cases of great outrage is trivial. “Pius IX has applied to the Sultan on 
the subject, and the consequence is that a Nuncio will be dispatched to Constanti- 
nople who will be the ‘ Protector” of the Catholics scattered through the Turkish 
empire. Some very vehement remonstrances have been made by the French Govy- 
ernment, but the answers of the Pope’s Secretary of State have been of a most de- 
sermined character, accompanied with allusions far more honorable to the church 

_zhan the state —Catholic Telegraph. 


Cyina.—We learn from the Southern Miss. Journal that the war between the 
English and Chinese has only increased the prejudice against the former. The 
English on the third of April came up to Canton with an armed force of nearly 2000 
men, and demanded ‘redress for certain past grievances. They spiked 800 cannon 
while coming up the river. The Chinese Commissioner, Keying, was soon brought 
to terms. The city of Canton is to be opened in two years, foreigners are to be al- 
lowed to go into the country returning the same day, ground is to be leased on the 
river opposite Canton, for building a church, near the foreign factories, anda bury- 


ing groung at Wampoa. These are the principal articles of agreement. 


37 Protestants have recently joined the Roman Catholic Church in Ky. The 
Archbishop’s Magazine states that 263 young men were recently ordained priests 
‘and deacons, in Paris, in a single day. 


We regret to learn that Rev. John Peck, of New Woodstock, has been much af- 
flicted in the sudden death of his companion, Mrs. Peck, who was truly a mother 
“in Israel. She has gone to herrest in heaven. Twosons of Father Peck (Rev. P. 
~B. Peck near Cazenovia, and Rev. L. M.-Peck, at Cazenovia,) have since died from 
the same disease (dysentery) as that which terminated the earthly career of their 
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mother. We sympathize deeply with Father Peck and trust that the grace of God 
may sustain him while passing through these dark waters. (We shall say more 
next month.) ; ek as be 

The Chinese Repository, published in Canton, China, informs us, that delegates 
were to assemble at Shanghai, in June last, for the purpose of revising the Chinese 
version of the New Testament. Rev Mr. Goddard, a, Baptist, is mentioned as one 
of the delegates. te 

Rev. Dr. Hawks has accepted the Presidency of the new University in New 
Orleans. ed haat 

We learn that Rev. W. C. Crane has become associate editor of the Mississippi 
Baptist. It will be highly gratifying to the friends of the paper to have so ablea 
pen employed in its behalt. 

Rev J. W. Taggart has entered upon his laborsas pastor of the sixteenth st. Bap. 
Church in this city, the former pastor, Rev. A. Wheelock, having been obliged to 
telinquish his pastoral labors on account of ill health. | Sa | 

We regret to learn that Bro.;Duncan, editor of the South Western Baptist Chron- 
‘cle has had a severe attack of the yellow fever, but has recovered. Why do not all 
who can, leave so sickly a place as New Orleans during the sickly season? 

Rev. Benjamin F: Nealy, formerly a clergyman of the Freewill Baptist denomina- 
tion, has united with the Baptist church at Attica,, N. Y., and was recognized as a 
minister of our denomination Sept. 7th., (Pr. by S. Stimson, Ser. by J. Elliot, 
Char. H. B. Ewell, Hand of Fel. J. Mallory. 

An Expensive Game—It has been estimated from fair data, that the expenses of 
the war with Mexico up to the third day of September amounted to the enormous 
sum of one hundred and sixty-seven millions two hundred thousand dollars. 

Bible Destitution in New York City—The exploration of this city has just been 
completed, after having occupied little more than eight months in its prosecution: 
The average number of families found destitute throughout the entire’city was about 
one in eight, or twelve and a_ half per cent. of the population. The total result of 
the work is as follows :—Number of families and places of business visited 68,415; 
families found destitute 8,479 ; supplied 4,793; refusing the scriptures 3,321 ; vol- 
umes distributed 9,109 ; cost of gratuitous distribution $1,761,69 ; amount paid for 
services of distributers $1,094,88 ; amount received for sale of Bibles $1,137,71. 

Successors to Dr. Chalmers.—Dr. Cunningham is to succeed Chalmers as Princi- 
pal of the new college, and Dr. Candlish is to take his place as Professor of Di- 
vinity. 

Sordinia.—The King of Sardinia, has, it is said, taken the same view with Eng- 
land, respecting the encroachments of Austria, and has, with the Princes of Wirt- 
emburg, Bavaria and Baden, joined in an alliance with Great Britain to resist Aus- 
trian aggression. 

New College —The Evangelical Lutheran Church have obtained a charter for a 
College and Theological Seminary, to be located at Hillsboro’, [linois. They have 
organized a faculty, with five professors. 

Amherst College —Another donation of $12,000 has recently been made to this 
College by David Sears of Boston. 

The Baptist meeting house, a chapel, and a dwelling house, at Danvers Neck, 
Mass., were destroyed by fire at two o’clock on Monday morning Sept. 6. Sup- 
posed cause, spontaneous combustion of oily rags in a closet. Loss estimated at 
$10,000. 

The Library of Brown University has received’ 500 volumes, purchased mostly 
from the library of the late Hon. John Pickering. 

Of 60,000 persons who made the last pilgrimage to Mecca, not less than 20,000 
died of Cholera. 

Bederkhan Bey, the rebel chief of Kurdistan, has surrendered to Osman Pacha, 
and is on his road to Constantinople as prisoner. 


é 
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An Editor Honored.—The editor of the Christian Advocate, in Richmond, Va, 
has had the honorary title of D. D. conferred on him, by Transylvania University, 
Kentucky. 

IRELAND.—The sum paid to the Propaganda, at Rome, from Ireland in 1846, 
amounted to about $28 000, notwithstanding the terrible famine which has raged 
among the people. This has been extorted by Romish priests. Romanism is the 
greatest curse which ever afflicted that country. 


CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Association of Baptist churches, for the Presidency of Bengal, held its an 
niversary Nov. 30th., at Serampore (Asia). The brethren resolved to publish amonth- 
ly Magazine in Bengali. No. churches 20—members received 29 6—clear increase 
205—total members 1207, preachers 61. 

The Barnstable Association met at Edgartown, Mass., Aug. Sermon by Bro. Pol- 
lard, the Moderator—baptized 47—nett diminution 47. — 
~ Saco River Bap. Association, Me., Sept. Sermon by N. M. Williams—L. 8. Tripp 
Moderator—N. M. Williams, Clerk. 

Central Association met at Harmony, Putnam Co., Ga., Aug. churches 19—bap- 
tized 134—total 1613. 

Warren Association met at Newport, R. I., Sept. Sermon F. Wayland D. 1). 
baptized 215—40 hopeful conversions in_the Sabbath Schools—J. N. Granger Mod- 
erator—J. P. Tustin and H. H. Brown, Clerks. 

Albemarle Association met at Adiel, Nelson Co., Va., Aug. 11—baptized 169— 
total mem. 4340. S. B. Rice Moderator, A. P. Abell Clerk. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the minutes of the Newport Bap. Asso. from the 
Clerk, Rev. T. G. Wright of Claremont, N. H. This body met at New London, 
Aug. 25th. Sermon by S. W. Miles. No. churches 11, baptized 3, decrease du- 
ring year 150—total No. members 1220. N. P. Foster, Moderator, T. G. Wright 
and W. M. Guilford, Clerks, T. J. Harris, Esq., Treasurer. 

The Hartford Asso. held its 58th anniversary at Pleasant Valley, Ct., Sept. 8th 
-and9th. Ser. by E. Cushman—1 baptized—decrease 140. } 

Onondaga Association met at Onondaga, N. Y., Sept. 14th. Sermon by J. Ben- 

nett. Baptized 70. J. Smitzer Moderator, L. Wright and A. R. Palmer, Clerks. 

Stephentown Association met at Berlin, Sept. 8th. Sermon by Bro Jones. There 

has been a decrease of 50 or 60 members during the year. Moderator Bro. Gure. 

Wachusett Association met at Fitchburg, Mass., Sept. 8th and 9th, has 13 

churches. 

Union Association met at Harmony, Monroe Co., Va., Aug. Agreed to support 
-one home missionary within its bounds. 

Broad Run Association, Va., held its 12th anniversary in Sept. Ser. by J. W. 
Alvis. $160 received for home missionary operations. 

Madison Asso. met in Sept.in Delphi, N. Y. Ser. M. Stone, C. Hartshorn Mod- 

erator, J. J. Teeple, Clerk. 

Windham Co. Association met in Sept. Ser. M. D. Miller, no revivals during 

year, only 6 baptized—there has been a decrease of 50. a ~ 
Milford Asso. met at New Boston, N. H., Sept., 22nd and 23rd. Sermon O. 0. 
Stearns, baptized 26, churches 17, members as fat as reported 1733, paid for 
charitable purposes $1,395,73. O. O. Stearns Moderator, T. O. Lincoln Clerk, J. 
Cochran Jr. Treasurer. 
Salem Association met at Salem, Mass., Sept. 22ndand 23rd. Sermon C. Pasco, 
A.S. Train Moderator, Messrs Richardson and Keely Clerks. 


" 
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The Litchfield Asso. met Sept. 15th. at New Milford, Ct. Ser. by C. W. Wa- 
trous, S. S. Wheeler Moderator, C. W. Watrous Clerk, A. W. Lawton Treasures, 
baptisms 3. 

The Yates County Asso. held their fourth Annual Meeting on Thursday and 
Friday, the 2nd and 3rd _ult., at Prattsburg, N. Y. Brother Mosher, President, 
Brother Heusten, Clerk, Bro. More, Secretary, and another Brother Corresponding 
Secretary. Bro. Olney preached. 


Snr ee 


The New Jersey Baptist Association convened at Mount Holly, Sept. 14th Ser. 


by J. Jones. 32 churches, and about 4800 members. The oldest church in the 
body is the Cohaus, constituted in 1690. 284 added by baptism, C. E. Wilson, 
Moderator, J. M. Carpenter, and J. G. Collom, Clerks; 

Wayne Asso. met at Arcadia, N. Y., Sept. Ser. Bro. Vroomer, A. Wilkins 
Moderator, W.R. Webb Clerk—18 churches—7 baptized. 

Liberty Association met at Abbot’s Creek Meeting-house, Davidson Co. N. C., 
embracing the 3rd Lord’s day in August. Its session was harmonious. 

Sturbridge Association. This body met at Belchertown, Mass., August 25th and 
26th. J. Hodge Moderator, and A Gale, Clerk, Ser. by Bro. Church. 

The Bowdoinham Association met in Sept., at Jay. Bro. Foss preached the ser- 
mon. 

Concord Baptist Association held its sixteenth annual session at Fountain’s Creek, 
Greensville Co,, Va., Aug. 14—16. Ser. by R. Burton, W. Sydnor, Moderator, J. 
G. Powell, Clerk, churches 18, members 2146, added by baptism 83, the increase is 
very little. 

Rappahannock Baptist Association held its fifth annual session with Lebanon 
church, Lancaster Co., July 31st to August 2nd. Ser. by Elder R. H. Bagby, A. 
Hall, moderator, L. W. Allen, clerk, and J. D. McGill assistant clerk. Churches 
37. members 13,993. Added by baptism, 748. Of this number, 164, chiefly col- 
ored, were added to Pocorone church. The aggregate is, whites 5474, colored 
8519. 

Roanoke Baptist Association met at Danville, Va., Sept. ‘Ser. by Elder Halbard, 
L. Pritchard, moderator, and G. Dickerson clerk. 

The Steuben Association met at Wayne Hotel, Steuben Co., N. Y. Bro. Coffiin 
preached. Bro. Spencer, of Bath, was appointed clerk, and Bro. Nobles, Moderator. 
Nine had been ‘added by baptism. 

Sussex Baptist Association held its fourteenth annual meeting at Mount Salem, 
N.J., June 8th and 9th. Ser. by D. W. Twiss, who was afterwards elected Mod- 
erator, and J. B. Case clerk. Nine baptisms only were reported. Total number of 
members 1360. 

Columbia Baptist Association held.its 28th annual meeting at Pleasant Vale, Fau- 
quierCo. Ser. by S. Smith, J. Baker moderator, A. H. Bennett, clerk ; churches 
15, members, 529, added by baptism 52, increase 13. 

The 36th anniversary of the Boston Baptist Association was held onthe 15th 
and 16th ef Sept., with the Baptist church in Brookline. Ser. by Rev. N. Colver. 
Baptized 301, making the present aggregate 8,577. 

LY 


MONTHLY LIST. 


Deaths of Bap. Ministers. aged 78. Me, 
C. C. Shires (licentiate), Greene, Che- 
David B. McGehee, Clover Va. June 3,} nango Co. N. Y. aged 29. 


1846. Richard Wolsey, Farmersville, Seneca 
Benjamin Ogle, Marion Co. ll. April6," (Co, N. Y. May 21, aged 75. 
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Henry Palmer, Chatham, Col. Co. N. ¥Y.,.N. Y¥. Sept. 14. Ser. (P. Olney, or. 


July 16, aged 81. 

Asa Todd, Chesterfield, Mass. July 16, 
aged 91. 

Allen B. Rountree, Mexico. 

Peter Robinson, Iowa, 

William Pattison, New Britain, Ct. aged 


82. 
John Tripp, Ilebron, Me., Sept. 16 aged 
36 


James A. Boswell, Newton, N. H. Sept. 
14, aged 51. 


. -Ordinations. 


Aaron D. Abbott, Auburn, O. April 22. 
Thomas S. Dew, Little Buck Head, 
Burke Co. N. C. May 9. 

Mr. Brook as pastor of the Particular 
Baptist ch. in Providence Chapel, 
Broadstairs, Eng. June 2. 

Boston J. Drayton, (colored,) Richmond, 
Va. June 6. 

Samuel W. Nicholson, Chesterville, 8. C. 
June 27. 

Jonathan Berry, Franklin, Ind. July 31. 

C. A. Jennison, Brooklyn, Mich. 

C. T. Chapman, Kingston, R.I. Aug. 25. 
(Ser. F. Denison, Pr. J. H. Baker, 
Char. W. Cogswell, Hand Fel. 

Phlips, Address to Church J. P. Bur- 
bank.) 
Aaron J. Spivey, Woodlawn, Haywood 
Co., Tenn. Aug. 

T. L. Davidson, Pickering, Canada. Aug. 
pay 

John R. Greenough, Jr., Oldtown, Me. 
Aug. 26. 


pr. J. Leach, charge to cand. E. Mosh- 
er, Hand Fel. A. Wilcoxon, char, to 
church, W. Dey.) 


Churches Constituted. 


Wakeseha Wis. Aug. 1846. 

Lebanon, Ky. Feb. 5. 

Hopewell, Jasper Co. Ala. April 8. 

Keokuk Co. Iowa. 

Pickensville, Ala. April 17. 

Springfield, Ky. April 20. 

South Porter, Mich. April. 

Wing, Lucas Co. O. April. 

Russell Co. Ala. 

Whitehaven, Somerset Co. Md. May 3. 

Bethesda, Carolina Co. Va., May 6. 

Romine Settlement, Va. May 8. 

Penn. Ind. May 28. 

Golconda Pope Co. Ky., June. 

Hebron Va. 

Greenville, Bond Co. Il. July 4. 

Lancaster (Clintonville) Mass. July 8. 
No. members 15. 

Smith Co. Miss. July 17. 

Duchart’s Creek Jefferson Co., Ga. Ju- 
ly 16. 

Wayne Township, Ind. Co. Pa. Aug. 5. 

West Lebanon, Ind. Co. Pa. Aug. 10. 


J.\Providence R. I. (9th ch.) Aug. 28. 


(Ser. T. C. Jameson, pr. Z. Bradford 
Hand of Fel, F. Smith, charge, A. 
Woods, D. D. . 

Concord st., Brooklyn, L. I. (colored) 
Sept. 19, Ser. E. Tucker, Address to 
ch. J. L. Hodge, Hand of Fel. E. E. 
L. Taylor. ? 


(Ser. Bro. Caldwell, pr. T.| Lawrence, Ct. Aug. 24. 


B. Robinson, charge, Br. Porter, Hand| Steubenville, O. Aug. 20, No. of mem. 


Fel. Br. Messer, address to church Br. 
Robinson.) 
Joseph Lewis, Stonington, Ct. Sept. 7. 
(Sermon S. B. Bailey, pr. A. G. Pal- 
mer, charge J. Asher, Hand of Fel, Br. 
Gonsalves, address to church J. Ash- 


er.) 

Reuben Jeffery, late graduate of Madison 
University, Nantucket, Mass. Sept. 15. 
Wm. A. Pease, Plainfield, Mass., Sept. 
14. 

Martin Thrasher, Copenhagen, N. Y. 
Sept. (Ser. by C. Graves, or. pr. 
T. Bright, charge C. Clark, Hand Fel. 
J. A. Nash add. to ch. 8. Malthy.) 

N. B. James, Italy Hollow, Yates Co. 


6. 
Dedications. 


White Haven, Somerset Co. Md. Nov. 

East Troy, Wisconsin, June 3. 

Hannibal Me. June 6. 

Wiota, lowa. 

Houghton, Talbot Co. low. 

Cape Island N. J. July 18. 

Paguamoc, Groton, Ct., Aug. 24. (Ser. 
H. P. Knap.) 

Wells, Hamilton Co N. Y. Sept. 6. (Ser. 
D. Corwin, pr. C. N. Chandler.) 

Rossville, Staten Island, Sept: 16. 

Springfield, Mass. Sept. 22. (Ser. B. 
Stow, D. D., pr. M.G. Clark. 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Rev. Richard Furman has entered upon his duties as corresponding Secretary of the 
Southern Bap. Pub. Society. . He is to reside at Charleston, S. C. 

Bro. Ingles, formerly editor of the Michigan Herald, at Detroit,’ Mich. has left 
that eity and removed to London, Canada West. 

Rev. Marsena Stone has become pastor of the Bap.church in Norwich Chen. Co. 
aan k, 

- Rev, Luke Davis has become pastor of the Bap. ch. in Vienna N. Y. Address 
him at Phelps, Ont. Co. N. Y¥. 

Rev. Moses Lemen, formerly pastor of the baptist church in Bethel, St. Clair Co. 
Iil., has removed to Montgomery Ce, Rev, A. Edson has become pastor of the Bap. 
ch. in Aurora Kane Co. Ill. : 

Rev. M. L. Fuller has become a missionary of the Rensellaer Co. Miss. Society and 
wishes to be addressed at Poestenkill Rens. Co. . 

Rey. Henry Jackson has become pastor of the Central Bap. ch. in Newport R. I. 


ININA® 


Miscellaneous. 
WAGES OF WAR. 


It was a few days after the news of the battle of Buena Vista— 
the very day the mail brought the official list of the killed and 
wounded—we were seated in the office reading over the names with 
sad curiosity seek out the names of those with which we were of 
old familiar. M’Kee we remembered well—a dashing, daring ar- 
tillery officer; he was in the 3rd when we knew him. But he mar- 
ried, left the service, engaged in business, and, at the opening of 
the war, resumed the epaulets as colonel of a Kentucky volunte 
regiment. Brave fellow! none braver fell. on that bloody field. 

We were sorrowfully enough engaged by these thoughts, when a 
young woman entered the office. When we say young, we mean 
under thirty. She had a small girl by the hand—a beautiful little 
' creature, about three years old. Both mother and child (for such no 

one could doubt to be their relationship who observed their features) 
were dressed with extreme neatness, though all the little elegancies 
of decoration were bestowed upon the child. 

We just looked over the top of the paper to note these particu- 
lars, when, having been directed to us by the clerk, she came for- 
ward to our desk. 

We handed her a chair, and, while we endeavored as well as we 
could to soothe her very apparent agitation, we were somewhat at a 
loss to account for its existence. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, we discovered the reason in the 
fact that she was the relative of a soldier in Captain ———’s com- 
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pany of artillery. This corps had been engaged, and, we remem- 
bered, had suffered very severely. She had been informed that the 
list of the killed and wounded had arrived, and she had called to 
hear some intelligence of his fate. She wished us to read over the 
names. 

We again took up the paper, and proceeded to comply with her 
request. We shall never forget the expression of that woman’s 
features as we read. Her agony was terrible. She was not un- 
handsome, but her face became ghastly pale, and her eyes looked 
unutterable despair as she fixed them upon the child, who was play- 
ing with a newspaper, and laughing joyously in its heedless inno- 
cence. Her lips were colorless, and the perspiration started on her 
forehead, and, as she lifted her hand to wipe the large drops away, 
we could see it trembling as though palsied. 

The presentiment of evil had already almost broken her heart, 
and we knew that the relative must be a very dear one. | 

She had avoided giving us her name, and, as soon as we found the 
list, appalling long, which comprised the casualties of the designa- 
ted corps, we began to read. We did not know when we should 
reach the fatal name, if at all, and at each individual we looked in- 
quiringly in the woman’s face. She said nothing, however, for some 
time, and we began to hope that the name was not down, when we 
read— 

“ John , sergeant, KILLED.” : 

Sucha scream! It was the wail of a broken heart. Only one— 
and then still as death. That cry was ringing in our ears for a 
month. We immediately ran towards her, but she arose from her 
chair, motioned us her thanks, and, without a word, left the office. 
We had read to her the announcement of her husband’s death. We 
‘did not do much service in the office that day. 

The next morning, being on the wharf, we saw the woman and 
her little girl going on board the Cincinnati packet. She recognized 
us, and we spoke to her. She was crushed completely. She had 
grown twenty years older in as many hours. She informed us that 
she had lived with her husband in Néw York; that she was origi- 
nally from the West, and on his corps being ordered to Mexico, she 
determined to repair to her friends, and await the conclusion of the 
war. She had heard of the battle, and knew that Captain *s 
battery was engaged, and, on her arrival in Pittsburg, had been di- 
rected to the Journal office for further information. She arrived the 
very morning after the receipt of the list of killed and wounded. 

We bade her good bye. She continued her route to her child- 
hood’s home, now desolate, as was all the world to her, and we to 
- our daily business, a sadder man, indeed. 

The little incident recorded above was recalled to our mind on 
Saturday, by reading in a Western paper the death of “Mrs, Sarah 
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, widow of John 


na Vista.”’ 
It was our acquaintance—there could be no mistake. She had 


grieved herself to death for her husband.—Pittsburg Journal. 


, a soldier killed in the battle ot Bue- 


THE BLIND SLAVE IN THE MINES. 


The following incident was related by President Hitchcock, ina 
sermon preached in the College Chapel, (Amherst Mass.,) after his 
return from Virginia, on ‘ The moral dignity of the Christian Char- 
acter.” : 

“Allow me,” says President Hitchcock, ‘“‘here to refer to a case 
that lately fell under my observation, which illustrates more forcibly 
- than I had ever conceived the priceless value of the Christian hope 
to the most unfortunate and degraded. I had descended a thousand 
feet beneath the earth’s surface, in the coal pits of the Mid Lothian 
Mines in Virginia, and was wandering through their dark subterra- 
nean passages, when the voice of music, at a little distance, broke up- 
on my ear. It ceased upon our appearance, and I caught only the 
concluding sentiment of the hymn. 


‘«‘T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


On advancing with our lamps, we found the passage closed by a 

door, in order to give a different direction to the currents of air for 
the purpose of ventilation, yet this door must be opened occasionally 
to let the rail cars pass, loaded with coal. And to accomplish this, 
we found sitting by tiat door an aged, blind slave, whose eyes had 
been entirely destroyed by a blast of gunpowder many years before 
in that mine. There he sat on a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to, 
sunset, day after day; his sole business being to open and shut the 
door, when he heard the rail cars approaching. We requested him 
to sing again the hymn whose last line we had heard. It was indeed 
Jame in expression, and in the poetic measure very defective ; being 
in fact, one of those productions which we found the pious slaves 
were in the habit of singing, in part, at least, impromptu. Buteach | 
stanza closed with the sentiment. | ie 


““T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


It was sung with a clear and pleasant voice, and I could see the 
shrivelled, sightless eye balls of the old man rolling in their sockets, 
as if his soul felt the inspiring sentiments; and really, the exhibition 
was one of the most affecting that [have ever witnessed. There he 
stood, an old man, whose earthly hopes, even at the best, must be 
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very faint; and he was a slave—and he was blind—what could he 
hope for on earth ? He was buried too, a thousand feet beneath the 
solid rocks,. In the expressive language of Jonah, ‘“‘He had gone 
_ down to the bottom of the mountains; the earth with her bars was 
about him forever.’ There, from month to month, he sat in total 
darkness. O. how utterly cheerless his condition! And yet that 
one blessed hope, a ressurrection morning, was enough to infuse 
peace and joy into his soul. I had often listened to touching music. 
I had heard gigantic intellects pour forth enchanting eloquence ; but 
never did music or eloquence exert such an overpowering influence 
upon my feelings, as did this scene. Never before did I feel the 
mighty power of Christian hope. Never before did I witness so 
grand an exhibition of sublimity. Oh, how comparatively insig- 
nificant did earth’s mightiest warriors and statesmen, her princes and 
emperors, and even her philosophers, without piety, appear. How 
powerless would all their pomp-and pageantry, and wisdom be, to 
sustain them, if called to change places with this poor slave! He 
had a principle within him superior to them all; and when the mor- 
‘ning which he longs for shall come, how infinitely better than theirs, 
will his lot appear to an admiring universe. And that morning will 
ere long break in upon thy darkness, benighted old man. The light 
of the natural sun, and the face of this fair world will never, indeed, 
revisit you; and the remnant of your days must be spent in your 
monotonous task, by the side of the wicket gate, deep in the caverns 
of the earth. But that bright and blessed hope of a resurrection 
morning shall not deceive you. ‘The Savior, in whom you trust, 
shall manifest himself to you, even in your deep darkness; and at 
the appointed hour, the chains of slavery shall drop off, andthe double 
night that envelopes you, shall vanish into the light, and the liberty, 
and the glory of heaven. And just in proportion to the depths of 
your darkness and degradation now, shall be the, brightness and the 
joy of that everlasting day. 

I would add, that on inquiry of the pious slaves engaged in these 
mines, I found that the blind old man had a fair reputation for piety, 
and that it was not till the loss of his eyes that he wes led to accept 
of a Savior. It may be that the destruction of his natural vision 
was the necessay means of opening the eye of faith within his soul. 
And though we should shudder at the thought of exchanging condi- 
tions with him on earth. yet who can say, his peculiar and deep trib- 
ulation here, may not prepare his soul fora distinction in glory which 
we might well covet? Oh, how much better to endure even his dark 
degradation and privations, sustained by his hopes, than to partake of 
their fortune, who live in luxury or pleasure, or riot in wealth, or 
lord it over prostrate millions, or have Fame’s trumpet sounding be- 
fore them wherever they go; if with their good things here we must 
have their portion in eternity! How very probable that as they lift 
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up their eyes hereafter in hell, being in torments, they may see this 
poor slave in Abraham’s bosom, and entreat that he may be sent with 


a drop of water to cool their parched tongue. | 


A STRANGE CONTRAST ACCOUNTED FOR. 
BIBLE AND NO BIBLE 


Rev. Dr. Adams, addressing the New York Bible Society, beau” 
tifully illustrated the benign influence of the word of God, contrast- 
ing those countries where it is perused with those in which it is pro- 
hibited. Tell me, said he where the Bible is, and where it is not, 
and I will write a moral geography of the world. I will show what, 
in all particulars, is the physical condition of that people. One 
glance of your eye will inform you where the Bible is, and where 
+ is not. Go to Italy—decay, degradation, suffering meet you on 
every side. Commerce droops, agriculture sickens, the useful arts 
languish. There isa heaviness in the air, you feel cramped by some 
invisible power. The people dare not speak aloud—they walk 
slowly—an armed soldiery is around their dwellings—the armed po- 
lice takes from the stranger his Bible before he enters the tesritory. 
Ask for the Bible in the book stores, it is not there, or only ina 
form so large and expensive as to be beyond the reach of the com- 


mon people. ‘The preacher takes no text from the Bible. Enter 
the Vatican.and inguire for a Bible, 


Diderot, Rousseau and Voltaire. But pass over the Alps into Swit- 
zerland, and down the Rhine into Holland, and over the channel to 
England and Scotland, and what an amazing contrast meets the eye. 
Why this difference? There is no brighter sky—there is no fairer 
scenes of nature—but they have the Bible; and happy are the peo- 
ple who are in such a case, for it is nghteousness that exalteth a na- 


tion.—Am. Mess. 


MAXIMS FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay.—The criminal neglect of one religious opportunity, will 
most probably indispose and unfit you for the next.—Roby. 

Monpay.—-Those are the best Christians who are more careful 
to reform themselves, than to censure others.-—Fudler. 

Turspay.—Live every day as if it was the last you had to live. 
Lay hold of every season to prepare for heaven.—.mbrose. 


‘ 


and you will be pointed to some 
case where it reposes among prohibited boaks, side by side with © 
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Wepnespay.—The man who is satisfied with himself, is beyond 
the hope of improvement. There is the clay of earth without the 
fire of heaven.—R. W. Hamilton. 

Tuurspay.—The spring of peace and contentment is within, and 
therefore we had need look that it be clear and undefiled.—Bishop 
Patrick. : 

Fripay.—Be much with God, and your face will shine. Let all 
men see the new creation.—Bromwell. 

SaTuRDAY.—We are never beneath hope while we are above hell; 


and never above hope while we are beneath heaven.—Condor.— 
Cher. Adv. 


NOTICE. 


F Wetake this opportunity to return our thanks to those of our patrons who have 
ptomptly paid their subscriptions for the current year and double thanks to those who 
have already paid for 1848. We assure you that any such favors are highly appre- 
ciated. We are gratified also that so few have, within the past year, discon- 
tinued the Memorial, It is entirely impossible to conduct a journal like this, as 
it should be, if its subscribers are constantly dropping off. A publisher may 
have a list one year which will sustain the work and at the commencement of 
another, may find, after he has made his arrangements at great expense, that his subscri- 
bers have nearly all dropped, not because they dislike the work, but because they 
have an idea that they cannot take one journal or paper but one year. The next 
year they must desert their old friend and find another. Now this continual change is 
ruinous to any journal. 

We trust that our friends will hold on from principle and promptly remember us 
the first of January next, and we pledge our word that if some dollars are sent before 
we will receive'them and thank our friends heartily besides, and endeavor to serve them 
as faithfully as we know how. We regret to say that there are some who have not yet 
paid their subscriptions for this year andsome even who owe us for previous years. 

Dear Brethren, remember that our large bills have to be paid by small amounts, 
gent from various parts of the country. Though one dollar may be of little impor- 
tance to you. it may just enable us to pay a heavy debt. We send the bills of 
those who commenced their subscription inJuly. The others will not be sent until 
January or February. We shall insert at least one steel engraving for a frontispiece in 
each volume, similar instyle to the one inserted in October. That should be placed as 
a frontispiece when the volume for 1847 shall be bound. If we can afford it we will 
insert more; but cannot promise until we see the funds come in more rapidly. 

Mr. D. M. Kelsey,'an agent of the Memorial, in consequense of a sudden casualty, by 
which he lost important memoranda, wishes to insert the following 


NOTICE. ; 


The undersigned takes this method to inferm any person or persons who have, within 
the last six months, paid either a new or old subscription for the Baptist Memorial to 
him, and have neither received said work, nor proper acknowledgement for money 

aid, that any or all such are hereby requested to make such facts known to the Editor 
of the Memorial ; whereupon the undersigned will make through the Editor, or other« 
wise, all necessary or just correction or reparation: and such honorable arrangement 
as will satisfy the parties for all proper requisitions. 
D. M. KELSEY. 
Western Agent, 
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HEAVEN. 


No sickness there, 
No weary working of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of Summer’s bright and fervid ray. 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair, 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song : 
Its billows break and melt away in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng. 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ; 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of Spring, 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies. 


No night distills 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame, 
No moon is needed there. The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker, came. 


No parted friends 
Or mournful recollections have to weep ; 
No bed of death enduring love attends, 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ; 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread. 


Let us depart, . 
If home, like this, await the weary soul, 
Look up thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at eorrow’s stern control. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF BAPTISTS.—No. Xl. 


APOSTOLIC DOCTRINES. 


Before we pass the age of which we haye been speaking, it may 
be expected, that a few remarks should here be made upon the 
doctrines of that period. What opinions did the Savior teach, and 
his apostles, und do they correspond with those which we maintain. 
_ These are questions of surpassing interest, and their full discus- 
sion would require a volume; but we shall be compelled to limit 
what we have to say, to one brief article, and, in consequence, can 
only touch upon the most important points. 

The New Testament contains the whole system of evangelical 
doctrines. In reference to those, which lie at the foundation of 
christianity, most denominations agree. Such are the inspiration of 
the scriptures, the existence of God and his attributes, the total de- 
pravity of man, the atonement of Jesus Christ, regeneration, faith, 
justification, the resurrection of the’ righteous and the wicked, a 
general judgment and a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Some of these are denied by Atheists, Deists, Unitarians, Universa- 
lists, andsome other sects of a similar kind.* These can hardly, 
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* The Rationalists of Germany are similar to Unitarians in this country. Many 
of them are celebrated for philological attainments ; but their neological views are 
dangerous to the unwary student. We are sorry to place among them the distin- 
ae names of Semler, Bauer, Paulus, Wegscheider, Eichorn, C. F. Ammon, 

hiess, Heinricks, Gramberg, Geddes, and others, who maintain, that the miracles 
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with propriety, be called christian, and especially evangelical de- 
nominations, for their principles sap the very foundation and soul of 
christianity. The first deny the existence of God, which is the 
erand starting point of christian doctrine; the second deny the au- 
thenticity of the scriptures, which reveal to us the will of God ; the 
third take the crown of divinity from the head of Jesus, and virtu- 
ally reject his atonement, by the efficacy of which alone we can be 
saved , the fourth indeed allow the divinity of Christ, but make his 


— 


vicarious suffering entirely unnecessary, by maintaining that we a- 


tone for sin by our own sufferings in this life. These denominations 
call for the sympathy and prayers of the truly pious. 

It would not be difficult to prove that each of the great doctrines 
of the christian scheme, is contained in the precepts of the apostles ; 
but we can only at present, speak of some points peculiar to the 
Baptist denomination and their correspondence with apostolic teach- 
ing. Indeed, the apostles were Baptists, as we have shown, in pre- 
vious articles, and we endeavor to imitate them in doctrine and prac- 
tice. The same denomination or class of people, however, may 
differ, at different periods of their existence, owing to various cir- 
cumstances, with which they may be surrounded, and it may be 
proper and interesting, to inquire how nearly their doctrines, in an- 
cient times, correspond with the same, at the present day. 

It should be remarked, that in apostolic times, there was no divis- 
on into sects among christians, as at this day. ‘ They were all one 
brotherhood, one denomination and generally correct in doctrine, as 
they were instructed by Christ himself and his inspired twelve. It 
was the unbelieving Jews who had their different sects, and when 
any of them were converted to the christain faith, they left the sect 
to which they were attached.* 
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in the scriptures were natural occurrences. Even the learned De Wette, (in hi® 
treaise “ De Morte Christi Expiatoria,”’) declares that Christ was merely a mo” 
ral teacher. 

It is to be regretted, that there is so great a tendency to skepticism among nearly 
all of the German divines, so much so, that it is necessary to consult}them with great 
caution. Even such important helps to the critical study of the sacred volume, as 
the writings of J. D. Michaelis, the Rosenmullers and Kuinoel, are not always to 
be followed. They are generally correct; but will sometimes lead us astray. 
Kuinoel stands between neological and orthodox writers 


* Sometimes, those, who were converted to christianity from Judaism, retained 
some of the erroneous sentiments of the Jewish sect to which they belonged, like 
Hymenaeus, Philetus (2 Tim. ii.17.) who maintained that the resurrection of the 
just had already past. Also Alexander, Hermogenes, Phygellus. Demas and Diot- 
rephes, (1 Tim. 1. 20: 2 Tim. iv, 14: Acts ix. 33: 2 Tim. i.15: 2 Tim. iv. 10 
3 John ix.) are mentioned with disapprobation. All of these last, however, ex 
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Nearly all religious denominations trace back their origin to the 
days of the apostles, and they undoubtedly, hold some doctrines 
which were taught by those holy men. But to ascertain whether 
‘their origin can be carried back so far, we must consider what are 
‘the characteristics, which distinguish them from other denominations, 
similar in many respects, and whether those characteristics are really 
‘derived from the teachings of the apostles. The sect may have ma- 
‘ny opinions, held in common with most evangelical denominations 
‘and those opinions may be apostolical, whilethat, which characteri- 
‘zes itasa distinct sect, may be of modern and human origin. The 
‘Deist, for instance, in common with nearly all religious and irrelig- 
‘ous sects, believes in the existence of God, and thatis an apostolic 
doctrine, whose origin was even earlier than the christian era. That 
is not a doctrine, however which characterizes Deists asa sect. It 
‘is the denial of the divine authenticity of the scriptures, which dis- 
'tinguishes them from others. As such denial had not its origin in the 
‘times of which we speak, the sect must have originated at another 
‘period. * 

The world is divided and subdivided into almost an innumerable 
number of sects. The grand divisions are, into Protestants, Roman 
‘Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans, the Greek Church, and the Heathen. 
All of these, excepting the last, hold many precious truths in com- 
mon, while each has some peculiarities to distinguish it from the 
others. | 

The Jews were divided anciently into Pharisees, Sadducees, Ess - 
enes, Caraites, Rabbinists, and Samaritans. 

At the present time the last three divisions exist,, also the Hassi- 
dim and some other minor divisions. 


EE 


(cepting Alexander, seem to have been rather apostates from the practice of religion, 
‘than corruptors of its principles 

There were, indeed, attempts made to establish sects among the christians and 
‘the foundations of some sects that eventually became powerful, were laid in the 
‘days of the apostles, but the influence of the pure principles of those holy men 
was so great that, during their lives, little could be aecomplished, and there could 
hardly be said to be any regularly formed sects among christians until after the closs 


of the first century. 


* The term Deist, as applied to those who are enemies to revealed religion, seems 
to have been assumed first by some persons in France and Italy, who wished to 
cover their opposition to revelation by a more honorable name than Atheists. Vi- 
| ret, a very eminent divine among the first reformers, is the first author who men- 
tions the sect. In the dedicatory epistle, prefixed to the first volume of his “In- 
| struction Chretienne,” published in 1563, he speaks of certain persons at that time,. 
who called themselves,by anew name, that of Deists. He remarks that they 
professed to believe in God, but showed no regard for Jesus Christ, and laughed at 
aut religion. See Dr. Leland’s view of Deistical writers, vol. 1. p.. 2. 
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The Mohammedans are divided into Sunnites, Shiites, Ishmae-_ 


lites, Wahabees, Nosairians and others. 


The Greek church. has included within its pale, the Strigolnicks, 


Roskolnicians. Philippones and others. The Heathen have probably 
some thousands of sects. . The Roman Catholics have had their Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Jesuits and Jansenists. Protestants are di- 
wided into Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, Predestinarians, and 
numerous other. sects, each differing perhaps, very little, from one or 
more, nearly allied to it. Still that difference, however small, char- 
acterizes it as.a distinct.sect. So, the difference between Baptists 
and some other denominations can be stated in a few words. 

1. We believe that nothing but immersion in water, as far as the 
outward action is concerned, is baptism. We maintain that the orig- 
inal words used to denote this ordinance signify immersion and not 
pouring or sprinkling. The Greek Church have always practised 
thus, showing how they understood their own language. Whatever 
the word signified, that denoted the manner in which the ordinance 
was to be performed. 


The circumstances attending the performance of baptism are in 


ourfavor. When'Jesus was baptized he “* went up out of the water.”’* 
John baptized ‘in the river Jordan.”y7 He baptized in Enon be- 
cause there was ‘‘much waterthere.”’t When Philip baptized the 
Eunuch, they went down into the water, and came up out of the 
water.§ Paul. says, we are buried, with him by baptism. || 

Further, the most distinguished scholars among Paedobapists 
decide with us in reference to the meaning of the word baptizo, as 
we have previously shown.** | 

9. We maintain that none but believers are the proper subjects ol 

‘baptism, and that the immersion of believers in water, alone consti- 
tutes christian baptism. We find neither, precept nor example in 
the scriptures for infant baptism. In the household baptisms, there 
is no evidence, that there were‘anylinfants. nor is there any valid 
proof from history or any other source, that infant baptism was prac- 
ticed at all or known in the apostolic age.tt The directions which 
our Savior gave to the apostles,{{ intimate that believers were the 
proper subjects of baptism. 

Our belief in respect to this important command of the Savior has 
given us the name which we bear, and is a characteristic not com- 
mon to other evangelical denominations. It is, in fact, what con- 
stitutes us a sect, distinct from others, holding many fundamental, and 
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* Matt. ii. 16. + Marki, 5. + John iii, 23. § Acts villi, 3S, 39. 

|| RomJyvi, 3-5; Col. ii, 12. **See April number of the Memorial, 1847. p. 103 
t} See the Aug. number of the Memorial, 1847, pp. 231, 232. § 

tt Matt. xxvii, 18--20; Mark xvi, 15, 16. y 
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precious truths in common with us. We are not aware that there is 
REALLY any difference of opinion between Orthodox, Congregationa- 
lists and Baptists, excepting in reference to baptism, as all other dif- 
ferences result from that. 

But let us inquire whence the origin of our views upon this subject 7 

Our opponents fully answer this question by informing us that it 
is apostolical.* John the Baptist was our lealde Christ submitted 
to his baptism and the apostles practised the same. : 

The objector may say, that there were other doctrines’ which the 
ata disciples maintained, besides that of the immersion of be- 

jevers. Wegrant it. They taught doctrines ‘vastly more impor- 
sn than that 5 but we advocate the same, as strongly as did apostolic 
Daptists. 

tk should be observed, however, that the fundamental truths of 
christianity, as we have before intimated, such as faith, rezeneration 
and others, are not distinguishing characteristics of any particular 
sect, but common to many. 

3. Baptists have always been opposed to tradition as a rule of 
faith and practice im religious things.’ While the church of Rome 
maintains that the authority of tradition is superior to that of the 
scriptures, as the latter must be explained and understood in accor- 
‘dance with the former, we dissent from it, together with most Prot- 
estant sects. 

The objector may inquire why we present this as a characteristic 
of ourdenomination if other Protestants maintain the same? We 
answer, they zealously maintain the principle while they directly 
contradict it by their practice. So long as they practise sprinkling 
or pouring for baptism they favor tradition. ‘The Romanist frankly 
admits, that authority for infant baptism 1s not found in the scrip- 
tures; but that it is authoritative from the fact that it is an enact- 
ment of the church, and has been transmitted down to the present 
time. 

Protestant Paedobaptists, while they maintain, when arguing with 
Roman Catholics, that it is sinful in the latter, to practise any reli- 
gious rites, for which there is no divine command or apostolic exam- 
ple, and, at the same time, acknowledge that there is no such com- 
mand or example for infant baptism,y still practise that relic of Po- 
pery, in direct contradiction to their avowed principles. 
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* See July number, 1847, of Memorial, p. 196and Note. Also Aug. 1847 
pp. 231, 232, and Nov. 1847, p. geo. 


_ + Says Bishop Burnet, a learned Paedobaptist writer, “There isno express 
precept or rule given in the New Testament for baptism of infants,’’ (Expos. of. 


Articles, Art. XX VIL. 
z:, Says Luther, “ It cannot be proved by the sacred scriptures, that infant bap- 
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We have already presented ample testimony that sprinkling was 
not practised until about the middle of the third century and of course 
could not have been of apostolic or scriptural authority.“ We say, 
then, that we are distinguished from other Protestant sects in that 
our practice as well as principles are decidedly against tradition as 
authority for the religious rites which we are to practise. 

This we believe is apostolical and scriptural. The Savior said 
to the Pharisoes, ‘‘Why do ye transgress the commandments of God 
by your traditions?’ Again he says, “In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.”} These 
and other passages show very clearly, that Jesus Christ entirely disap- 
proved of tradition as a rule of faith and practice. The Pharisees 
like the Romanists at thisjday,regarded it as superior to the authority 
of scripture. The{Talmud, containing the traditions of the elders, 
was considered as superior to the law of Moses; but Christ and the 
apostles zealously opposed the doctrine and denounced the Pharisees. 

We say, as Baptists, let us have the ‘ Bible fully translated, to 
direct us. We have enough in that celestial chart, we want none 
of the traditions of men. 

Strict Communron is generally considered asa distinguishing 
characteristic of our denomination; but we deny that it is peculiar 
to us. Al] denominatiens are nearly similarin this respect. They 
will not admit te their church communion those, whom they do not 
believe to have been scripturally baptized.§ Baptists have the 
same rule. The difference consists not in respect to communion, 
but in reference to baptism, which we have already considered. 

4, Baptists differ from other denominations in respect to the con- 
stitution of their churches. We believe that no persons are prop- 
erly initiated into a gospel church until they have submitted to 
christian baptism, 7. e. until they have believed and been immersed, 
thus excluding from the priviledges of the church, infants and abu 
who have not been scripturally baptized. And, though such per- 
sons may form themselves into a body, it is not a gospel church. 

The argument stands thus : 

A gospel church consists of those only, who have been scriptur- 
ally baptized; none but immersed believers have been scripturally 
baptized ; therefore, a body of persons, whether believers or not, 


tism was instituted by Christ, or begun by the first christians after the apos- 
tles.” (Paedobaptism examined, Vol. II. p. 4.) 


1. * dakg aaretber of Memorial, 1847, p. 196, and Note. Also Jan. number 
1847, p. 4- 


T Matt. xv,o. $Matt xv, 9; Mark vii, 7; Col. ii, 8; Titus i, 14; 1 Peteri, 18. 


§ A brief and interesting view of the difference between Baptists and Paedo- 
‘Daptists is given in the Baptist Memorial vol. vi, p. 274. , 
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who have only been sprinkled, or had water poured upon them for 
baptism, not having been scripturally baptized, are not a gospel 
church, and ought not to be treated as such. With such we cannot 
hold church communion, though we can hold christian communion 
with them. This we believe is in accordance with the practice of 
the apostles. Sprinkling and pouring were not known, and all the 
churches formed by those holy men were gospel churches, composed 
only of immersed believers, as we have proved from the testimony 
of our opponents. 

5. Again, our denomination has been distinguished by its unyield- 
ing opposition to control over the conscience. We have always, 
even in the midst of suffering and martyrdom, maintained the rights 
of conscience and opposed intolerance in every form. Instances of 
suffering and death by adherence to this principle, we shall present 
hereafter. We need not spend time to show that religious liberty 
is taught in the New Testament. During the whole of the Savior’s 
ministry upon earth, and that of the apostles, they were continually 
borne down by intolerance, which they resisted even “to the death.» 
From those days until the present time,* Baptists have been 
persecuted for maintaining religious freedom. They have not, how- 
ever, labored alone in this cause. In modern times, the Friends 
have nobly maintained the same principle amid the severest suffer- 
ings and the most cruel deaths. It was at a much later period that 
other Protestant sects practised religious toleration. They preten- 
ded to advocate it; but oppressed those within their power, almost 
as severely as others had oppressed them. 

These are the principal points, which characterize us as a de- 
nomination. We have endeavored to manifest the simplicity and 
piety of primitive christianity in opposition to all external pomp 
and show. May the Lord enable us to approach still nearer to that 
original standard, and may the mantles of apostolic Baptists rest up- 
onus. ° Epitor. 


* The persecutions of Baptists recently in Germany and France are well 
known and will be considered in their proper place. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEHERRIN CHURCH. 


[The following, abridged froma more extended histoty by S. J. Wheeler, M. D, 


contains many things of general interest in reference to the Baptists of North 
Carolina.—ED. ] 


The early history of the Baptists of North Carolina is involyed — 
in great obscurity. A few rays of traditionary light are nearly alt 
that has reached us: their records prior to. 1789,.being manuscript — 
only, have long been lost; and of their printed minutes we have ~ 
been unable to find any of an older date than 1796. . 

Notwithstanding the untoward events which have marked the 
earlier period of our political history, it is pleasitig to reflect that — 
North Carolina has almost always been a refuge to the oppressed, 
and an asylum to which the friend of the “rights of conscience ”” 
might repair in safety. While the iron rod of persecution was ap-— 
plied to those who differed in sentiment from those in authority in | 
sister colonies, hither could they flee; and unmolested, “ worship — 
God under their own vine and. fig tree.” Efforts, however, were” 
made about the year 1690, during the administration of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, to erect a religious establishment. 4 

After considerable exertion, a legislature was returned, that enacted 
laws, imposing civil disabilities on persons dissenting from the Epis- © 
copal church ; and preventing them from becoming members of the 
General Assembly. This law, so odious to the people, was soon 
repealed, But opposition to religious persecution in Virginia had 
not been so successful, and the intolerance of the dominant. party 
drove many of their best citizens from the colony. The jail and 
whipping post were sometimes the arguments used to convince 
those preachers of their error, on whose heads the prelates’ hands: 
had not been imposed. This drove many “ of the most industrious 
subjects to-flee to the wilderness,”’ and, continues the historian, ‘‘ the 
first settlers near Pasquotank and Perquimens were chiefly emi- 
grants from Virginia and dissenters from the established church of 
England. 

Among these worthy people who were compelled to seek relief. 
from persecution by flight to the ‘wilderness’ of Carolina, is to be- 
found the germ of the first Baptist church in this part of the State. 

The early history of this church, to us, is now unknown. Tradition 
has lost its origin: its own records prior to 1758, have been des- 
troyed; and but for a short notice of it in a manuscript work still 
extant, the date of its first being would be forever lost. This no- 
tice is to be found in the Journal of the venerable John Comer of 
Boston, a work which has been almost miraculously preserved and 
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is how in possession of some gentleman in New England. While 
delving into the antiquities of our church history, I found a reference 
to this work, and without any knowledge that it could be found, I 
commenced a search for it in 1841, After years of fruitless toil, I 
succeeded in discovering it; and for the following extract I am in 
debted to Rev. David Benedict of Rhode Island. In his journa- 
for 1729 Mr. Comer says, ‘‘ this day I received a letter from thel 
Baptist church in North Carolina, settled about two years by Mr. 
Paul Palmer signed by John Parker, John Jordan, Benjamin Evans, 
John Brinkly, Thomas Parker, James Copeland, John Welch, Joseph 
Parker, Wm. Copeland, Joseph Parker and Michel Brinkley.” 

This church was planted doubtless by the ‘‘ Emigrants from Vir- 
ginia,’’? alluded to by Dr. Williamson: after it had increased so as 
to extend into the surrounding country, and other churches were 
constituted from it, it assumed the name of Camden by way of dis- 
tinction. In 1812 the name was changed to Shiloh in consequence 
probably of the organization of other churches in Camden county. 

Joseph Parker, one of the names in the list quoted from Comer’s 
Journal, was a,minister of the Gospel, and following the tide of 
emigration westward, settled in the ‘‘ wilds of the wilderness,” as 
the lands were then called, which subsequently were surveyed and 
became Hertford county. The land on which he settled, adjoins 
the church lands, on which our meeting house stands at this time. 
He set up public worship; and with the aid of his neighbors and 
friends, he erected about the year 1785 the first house on. this spot, 
which was consecrated to the worship of God. This house was 
built of hewn logs, and was 20 by 25 feet in size. His labors were 
confined, principally, to the people in this immediate vicinity, until 
1773, when he removed, according to tradition, “ South of Tar 
River,”’ and there ended his earthly pilgrimage. Of the history of 
of the church during the service of this her first pastor, but little is 
known; noris it probable that we shall ever know more of that 
interesting period than we have already learned. Elder Parker 
was a constant christian, a zealous and successful minister. 

Inthe great reformation which took place among the Baptists of 
North Carolina, Elder Joseph Parker, William Parker, and Winfield , 
refused to unite. As the reformed Baptists were styled Separates, 
the Parkers and their adherents assumed the name of Freewill 
Baptists. Joseph Parker departed this life about 1791 or 1792, 
and was buried in Wyrington’s burial ground, on Wheat Swamp. 
James Roach, a Free-will minister from Craven country, took charge 
of the churcheson Wheat Swamp and Loosing Swamp, on the de- 
mise of Elder Parker, and under his labors the,churches were re- 
vived and greatly increased. There are at present more than three 
thousand members of the Free-will churches, who are proably the 
descendants of the handful on Wheat Swamp, Pungo and Coneeto. 
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After Joseph Parker resigned the care of the church, she called 
Elder Wm. Parker to serve her in holy things, who accepted the 
call, and was recognised as her Bishop, in 1773. 

It would seem that the only spiritual. instruction received by the 
people of Hertford county, was through Elder Parker’s instrumen- 
tality; with the exception of an occasional service by an Episcopal 
clergyman, in whom the people lost confidence as a leader of the 
flock of Christ. Elder Wm. Parker ceased from his labors in Jan- 
uary, 1794. 

The history of the church at this time, assumes a very interesting 
character. Vessels, had for many years prior, steadily visited the 
vicinity for the purpose of exchanging merchandize of various kinds, 
for the products of the country. A settlement was thus com- 
menced, a town formed to be called Murfreesborough, on 97 
acres of land, adjoining Murfrees-Landing. For many years 
the only place of worship to which the citizens resorted, was at 
Parker’s meeting-house. 

At length the church called Lemuel Burkitt to serve them in the 
ministry. In accordance with their invitation, Elder B. visited the 
Church and consented to serve them on condition that the church 
would adopt the principles of the reformation and come under the Cal- 
vinistic organization. The newchurch assented ; Elder Burkitt, aided 
by the few of his own members, and some from Potecasi, organized 
achurch on the principles set forth by the Kehukee Association. 
Elder Burkitt preached for the church, for nearly six years; and 
succeeded in establishing it firmly on a solid foundation. He was 
born in Chowan county in February 1750, and was baptized in July, 
1771: began to preach two months thereafter. At first he was in 
the habit of reading Whitfield’s and Williston’s sermons to the peo- 
ple, but afterwards wrote his own sermons. 

The names of our forefathers in connection with the history of 
this church must be of too much interest to the casual reader who 
has worshipped with us, to be allowed to descend unnoticed to the 
tomb of forgetfulness. Some of these facts have been procured 
with considerable trouble, and some expense, from many parts of 
our own State, and from other and distant Statesin the Union. In 
thus embodying them we hope to hand them down, more certainly 
to those who succeed us, when we shall have departed to the spirit 
world. Many facts brought to light in this compilation have been 
elicited from documents almost illegible by reason of age and neg- 
lect ; some from tradition handed down by our oldest citizens’ who 
longed tosee these pages made public, but whose eyes are now 
closed in death; and had this work been longer delayed the knowl- 
edge of those facts would forever have been beyond mortal grasp. 
Our history would consequently have been deficient in many impor- 
tant particulars. These scattered remains we regard with a reverence 
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bordering on devotion: ‘like the Sybilline leaves, the more valua- 
ble because they are few.”’ 

Through many discouragements the church was enabled to main- 
tain its visibility until 1802. At that time they were visited by 
Rey. Jno. Wall, a native of Sussex county, Va., and a member of 
the church in that county. At the invitation of the church he as- 
sumed the pastorate, and moved to Hertford, fromSouthampton, where 
he then resided. He became a member of this church by letter. 

At this time, and for afew years before, a spiritual dearth pre- 
vailed extensively. The churches throughout the whole Kehukee 
association, which extended from the Virginia line on the North, to 
Wayne and Beaufort counties on the South, and from the Atlantic 
on the east to Warren and Franklin on the west, suffered in this 
distressing state of affairs. In all this region, comprising 29 
cHneh es there were only 72 persons who put on Christ by baptism 
in 1799. 

The work of revival commenced and extended to other churches. 
It reached the church at Meherrin in 1802. ‘In less than two years 
160 were baptized.”? It is specially mentioned, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that our pastor ‘‘ baptiezd as many as twenty-three in 
one day.” , 

The precise date of his death, we have been unable to learn, but 
it was sometime subsequent to the year 1818. During the time that 
Elder Wall had the care of the church 176 persons were added to it 
by baptism. In 1804 the Kehukee Association again held a session 
with this church. Itwason this occasion and in our church, that 
that eminent servant of God, Rey. Martin Ross, called up that fa- 
mous resolution which led to the first general organization of the 
Baptists of North Carolina. After a most interesting and solemn 
discussion, ‘it was declared to be the duty of the association to 
engage in the work of sending the gospel to the heathen. And this 
venerated spot has the honor of being the birth place of the N. C. 
General Meeting of Correspondence, which was subsequently merged 
into the Baptist State Convention. October of 1854 will be the 
jubilee period of that interesting event: let those that may live at 
that day, celebrate it with gratitude to him, who commanded, “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel.”” In March 1808, the 
general Meeting sat in this church, and again in May 1843. In 
Oct. 1842 its offspring, the N. C. B.S. Convention held a memora- 
ble meeting with this church. 

Meherrin church has been the mother of several chucrhes, 
and perhaps this is as convenient a place as any other to speak of 
them: 1. The Church worshiping at Ahoskie M. H. In Oct. 1805it 
was received into the Kehukee Association, reported 67 in fellow- 
ship: 2. Church at Ahoskie now contains 329 members. Church at 
Middle Swamp, Gates county, containing 25 members. 
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3. In Nov.1836, a flourishing branch was set off at Buckhorn Chapel, 
It now numbers nearly 80. 4. On 22 November, 1839, twenty one 
members were dismissed to constitute a church about. four miles 
west from Winton; they are recognized as the church at Mt. Tabor. 
She has enrolled on her booksnearly 100 names. 5, For the conve- 
nience of members residing in Murfreesboro’ another branch was 
constituted in town on 22 July, 1843. This branch took immediate 
steps to build a place of worship in the village. May 1848, the 
carpenters commenced work. On Ast Lord’s day,in Noy. following 
the House was dedicated to the service of the Holy Trinity. Our 
Bishop was assisted on the occasion by Rey. E. L. Magoon of Rich- 
mond ; and Rey. J. V. Cosby of the Presbyterian church. 

From this it will be seen that this church has been heavily drained 
tor the constitution of other churches. Notwithstanding all these 
drains, however, she is enabled to sustain herself, (having nearly 
380 members,) and yet is able to lend a helping hand to the needy. 
Hillary Morriss was called to ordination in 1804, Jacob. Archer 
was licensed to preach in Noy. 1804, Arthur Byrd and a man by © 
the name of Brasington, were also licentiates of our church, Samuel, 
(a blirtd of Man of color,) better known by the sobriquet of ‘* Blind 
Sam,”? was a member of this church. His ready wit and 
natural abilities drew white and colored people wherever he 
went. ‘There were several other colored persons who were ac- 
counted as preachers, and who were instruments of good especially 
among people of their own color; but the church did not see fit to 
erant them a formal license. Among them may be mentionedJoseph 
of Deberry, an exemplary christian, and believed to be a sincere 
lover of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Elder Wright was esteemed as a man of talents above mediocrity, 
and possessed some natural powers, which occasionally burst forth to 
the astonishment of hisauditors.. While he was pastor.he baptized 
130 persons into the fellowship of this church. In 1824,a revival 
broke out in the town of Murfreesboro’, in the first of which our 
church shared largely. About 20 connected themselves with the 
spittin church; 15 with the Presbyterians, and 33 to the Baptist 
church. 

In the latter part of this year, Andrew V. Edwards, a Canadian 
by birth, became a member of this church, and soon a powerful work 
of grace was manifested, which continued so long as Edwards 
lived. As the result of this work, Elder Wright baptized 46 per- 
sons. 

In 1831 Elder James Delk became pastor. It will be seen that 
Mr. Delk baptized about 150 persons in the church, notwithstanding 
the difficulties under which he labored. Since the last meeting of 
the Chowan Association, he has engaged to supply a circuit of 
ch urches with preaching once a month, and ours is among the num- 
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ber. Elder John Harrell alone continued to supply the church with 
the Word and ordinances. In Nov. 1837, Elder George M. Thomp- 
son was requested to preach for us once a month, on first Lord’s 
days. While operating for the Missionary Society, Mr. Thompson 
held a meeting of days with the church, during which 38 persons 
professed to have found peace, and were baptized by him. Elder 
Harrell terminated his mortal career on the 6th of Nov. 1844, greatly 
regretted. From the date of Elder Harrell’s resignation until the 
present time, our church has been under the care of the present 
bishop, Rev. G. M. Thompson. In 1839 the church enjoyed a time 
of refreshing, and between 30 and 40 put on Christ in baptism. In 
June 1842) a work of grace broke forth which effected a greatchange. 
The’ meetings were kept up for several weeks, and about 70 persons, 
professed to have been converted, 48 of whom were baptized 
_the work extended to churches in the vicinity, and proved 
a blessing to many.” ‘The members in town were set off as a 


7 


branch, and afterwards built them a house of worship as before 

_stated: thus setting a good example to those who prefer worshipping) 
‘in the “bushes.”? Last autumn several persons professed to have 
found peace, and on the 3rd Lord’s day in Sept. being 20th of the 
month, 26 persons were immersed by the Pastor in the Meherrin, at 
our usual place of Baptism. The church as a body, is a fast friend 
of missions. For the most part, the church has enjoyed great har- 
mony and peace since 1838. Baptists in this vicinity have advanced 
at least fifty years in the past seven. 

Since the organization of this church nearly one thousand persons, 
as we believe and hope, have béen trained in the ways of righteous- 
ness, and taught the way to heaven—the greater part of them have 
ceased from their labors. Our ancient pastors sleep with their flocks. 
We, their descendants are thus privileged to review their lives and 
actions. Let us learn wisdom from these lessons; for’ soon we shall 
be called to that unseen world,to give an account forthe manner 
in which we have improved our present opportunities. Let us be 
useful while we can, conscious that our works on earth will soon be 
done. Remember that our warfare is for life; in this service there 
is no resting place, our great adversary redoubles his exer- 
tions, whenever we remit. By the memory of our fathers, by the 
love we bear our venerable church, by the regard we feel for a 
dying world, by the love we cherish for immortal spirits, let us con- 
tinue constant and faithful. When our pilgrimage on earth | 
shall cease, our names no longer on the list of the church militant, 
may we be permitted to enter the happy climes of unending bliss, 
and sit down with the sanctified, ever to participate in the glories 
of the church triumpant. 
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UNCTION FROM ON HIGH IN PREACHING. 


The principal cause why our discourse do not seize and impress 
the mind, and impart a vital, edifying influence, is, that instead of 
growing by a natural process from the feelings of the heart, they are 
fabricated. ‘‘One must breathe the spirit,’ says Pindar, “before he 
can speak.” Not only must a sermon be prepared, but it must be 
delivered, under spiritual excitement. There is an indescribable 
difference between the effect of a discourse which is.spoken from 
memory, and one that is, with fresh feelings, born again in the pul- 
pit. He, that knows the power which language, new-born from the 
soul, has beyond that which is previously arranged and preserved for 
the occasion, will never be content with dried preparations.” 

The discourse that is the offspring of the soul, is to be addressed 
to the whole man. It should contain a germ of doctrine, reflections, 
and a practical application. In this age, especially, when every 
man’s hand is put forth towards the tree of knowledge, when the 
common people are panting for increased intelligence, and demand- 
ing the means for attaining to it, it is indispensable for the preacher, 
if he would teach Christianity thoroughly, and perpetually give a 
fresh current to the living fountain of truth, to devote himself con- 
stantly to the study of the Bible, to theology, and to literature. 

_ But away with that doctrinal preaching, which is not baptized in- 
imagination and feeling. 

Again, the sermon should be drawn out of the eongregation.. 
There are discourses which are brought into the congregation from 
without; there are others which spring from the bosom of the’ peo- 
ple. The former are those which are prepared ina general way, and 
which depend on the rules of sermonizing. So it must always. be 
whenever there is no reciprocal influence between pastor and people. 
But is it otherwise, when the discourses of the Sabbath are the echo: 
of pastoral experience during the week. The more it is the product 
of such intercourse, the more pertinent, specific and interesting will 
it be. But here comes up the spectre of pulpit style and pulpit ide- 
corum, which frightens away all the fresh impulses of the preacher. 
Let him be independent, and yield himself only to the dictates of 
reason. Let him bear the interests of his people on his heart, and 
those dead preparations that are dull by rule, will disappear, and 
discourses will assume more of the voice and garb of nature, and 
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will be animated with the sighings and pulsations of a living heart. 
O could preaching return to nature, we could dispense with the rest. 
The ‘refined discourse, sweetened with sirrus,” is like an antiquated 
beauty wrapped in a hundred envelopes. It kindles no hearts into 
passion, but is unattractive and frosty. O ye mighty men, of warm 
and swelling hearts, Chrysostom, Augustin, Muller, and Harms, may 
the breathing of your spirit of life again come over our pulpits. 


a 


CONDENSED REVIEWS, 


Harper’s Pusrications.—Map or tue Unirep States anp Canapas; by 
Samuel Breese A. M. ; price $2,50 ; richly worth double. 


This is exactly what every pastor and indeed every family ought to have. It 
will be found to be both useful and ornamental. All of the counties, and an 
immense number of the most important towns in each state and territory, also, 
canals, rail-roads and stage routes, are accurately laid down. The value of the 
map is increased by views of the principal cities with their environs, in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. A table is presented, showing the population of each 
county, according to the census of 1840. 

Here is a farge amount of information for a small sum of money. The 
whole is surrounded by a beautiful border, highly embellished. It is made ina 
substantial manner, with a roller, and is an important appendage to public of- 
ices, as well as to the pastor’s study. We commend it to onr patrons. 


A NarRaTIVE or aN ExpLORATORY VISIT To THE ConsuLaR Crtres or CHINA’ 
iND To THE IsLanDs oF Hone Kone anp Cuusan, by Rev. Geo. Smith, M. A., 
#f Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and late missionary in China. Complete in two 
jarts. Price 50 cents each. 


Mr. Smith had every necessary facility, from the church of England, to obtain 
mn accurate knowledge of the institutions and character of the Chinese, and he 
resents, in the work before us, a great amount of information in reference to the 
arly history and present state, of the cities and islands which he Visited, and of 
he character of that singular people. The work contains nearly 500 pages, is 
dorned by numerous engravings, printed on fine paper, and will make a valua- 
le volume. It will be read with interest by all who are desirous to hear strange 
lings about a strange people. $1,00 for 500 pages is cheap enough. 


Tue Lire or Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim’s Progress; compiled from his 
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own writings, and from other authentic sources ;_ by Irah Chase, D. D.; New 
York. L. Corzy & Co., 122 Nassau Street. 


- Weare glad to see another work, on the life of so good a man as John Bun- 
van. The ardent piety, remarkable genius, and original thought, exhibited in 
his works, have caused them to live until the present time, although the author 
was an eccentric and illiterate man. Bunyan lived at a time when religious lib- 
erty was struggling with spiritual oppression, and for twelve years, in his solitary 
cell, he was made to feel the power of the English hierarchy, who were deter- 
mined to enforce conformity to the established church. 

In the work before us, Bunyan is made, toa considerable extent, his own bio- 
grapher. The reader seems to be introduced to the old tinker, and to hold fa- 
miliar conversation with him. Dr. Chase has given a faithful portraiture of his 
character as a man, achristian, and an author. Many historical facts in reference 
to the stormy times in which he lived, are presented in a pleasing style, so that 
the work will be read with much interest We advise all connected with Sab- 
bath Schools to see that this excellent and cheap volume is immediately put in- 
to the library. It will be read also, by adults, with profit. Its mechanical exe- 
cution is unexceptionable. 

We have already announced a work on the “ APosToLic Constitutions,” from 
the able pen of Dr. Chase. It will soon be issued by Appleton & Co. ,We hope 
to see other contributions to biblical literature from the same source. 


Carter’s PuBLicaTions--58 Canal Street, New York. 


™ Kinepom or Crist aNpD Errors or Romanism ; by Rev. Richard Whately 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Octavo. 


This volume comprises two important works. The First contains the sub- 
stance of several discourses in reference to the life and character of Jesus Christ, 
and the grand principles of the christian scheme, especially as they bear against 
Romanism. The sEconp traces; the errors of Popery to their origin, in human 
nature. : 

Throughout the volume we perceive the workings of a great mind. Dr’ 
Whately shows up the abominations of the “ beast,” in a masterly style. The 
book is beautifully bound. 


Tre or Davip,aseries of Discourses ; by Rev. C. M.fFleury, A, M., Chaplain 
to the Molyneux Asylum, Dublin ; by the same publisher—pp. 237—12 mo. 
This is an admirable volume presenting a faithful biography of the sweet 
singer of Israel. His election and early conversion, his consecration, piety, call 
to public life, victory over Goliah, contentions with Saul and his descendants, ele: 
vation to the throne of Judah, his purpose to erect the temple, his fall, repentance 
charge to Solomon, and the various events of his life and reign, are carefully and 
scripturally delineated, We admire such books which direct our attention to the 
sacred seriptures, and makelus better acquainted with that blessed volume, Thi 
work is printed in large, fair type and will be highly valued by christians of al 
denominations. 


Bucxianp & Sumner’s Pusiications, New, York. 


“THe Memento, A GIFT OF Frienpsurp.” Edited by Rev. C. W. Everes 
second edition. 


This isa beautiful Annuat, though its contents are so rich that it deserves 
permanent place in the estimation ot the public. We notice among its contribi} 
tors, the names of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Brownell, Mrs. Allen, Park Benjam1 


§. D. Phelps, Horace Greeley, and other distinguished writers. There is a gre 
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variety of useful reading in poetry and prose, suited to the wants and tastes of 
all. There are two splendid frontispiece engravings, one a mezzotint, the other 
steel. There are other beautiful engravingsin the volume. The paper is good, 
the printing is done in a superior style, the margins wide, the pages surrounded 
with ornamental lines, and it'is elegantly bound in gilt. 

The high moral and religious character of the articles, and the external beauty 
of the;work will introduce it into many parlors. 


M. W. Dopp’s PusnicatTions. 


Have me Excusep, or THe Great Supper; by E. D. Kinney, A. M.—Boox 
THAT WILL Surr You; by Rev. J. Smith. Mermorr or CoarnLotTte ELIZABETH ; 
by L. H. Tonna. These are all excellent little works. The first takes from 
the sinner every shadow of an excuse, which he can raise for not giving his heart 
to God. Thesecond contains various familiar instructions to all classes of be 
lievers and unbelievers in reference to their duty. Both of these works are rich 
gems and should be owned by all, who love practical holiness, as well as by 
those who wish to be directed to the Savior of sinners. The third (* Memoir of 
Charlotte Elizabeth,”) will be read with great interest. It is brief, but full of 
thrilling incidents in reference to that lovely christian and celebrated wri- 
ter. All of these little volumes are elegantfor the parlor table and can be 
had of M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, N. Y. ; 

Tue Memento; by Mrs. L. S. J. Blakesley, elegantly bound in gilt, and full 
of beautiful engravings, written by a Baptist lady, ina very attractive manner. 

ANECDOTES FOR Boys—ANECDOTES FoR GiRLs; by H. Newcombe. Govtp, 
Kenpatu & Lincopn—superbly bound and full of facts, which cannot fail to 
please children and youth. The varied instructions are decidedly in favor of 
morality and early piety. These volumes would make fine presents to young 
persons of both sexes. 

Received of M. W. Dodd, Cruden’s Concordance. The only complete Amer- 
ican edition. Price $2,00—very, very cheap. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


«¢ Harper’s Illustrated Catalogue of valuable standard works, in the various 
departments of Literature, This is the most splendid thing of the kind which 
we have seen. It is very tastefully got up by Frederic Saunders, Esq., who is 
connected with the Harper’s extensive publishing house. It contains a great 
variety of elegant engravings taken from works described in the catalogue. 
Clergymen and others could select excellent libraries from it. 

‘« Harper’s Pictorial History of England No’s 32 and 33.”—These complete 
the third Volume of this great work. There will be but one volume more. 
We are astonished that such extensive No’s can be had for 25 ets each. 

«‘Virtue’s Family Bible No’s 19, 20 and 21.”—“The descent of Christ from the 
Cross,” in No. 12, is richly worth one dollar, but can be had for twenty-five 
cents. 

“The Indian in his Wigwam,” by H. R. Schooleraft. New.York, W. H. 
Graham, Tribune buildings, pp. 416, octavo. This contains a great amount of 
information in reference to our red brethren, and can be purchased for a trifle. 
It is embellished. ‘‘ Life of General Taylor,” by the same publisher. This 
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gives the principal facts in the General’s life, and especially during the present 
war, and has engravings. ‘ Ewbank’s Hydravlics and Mechanics.” Part 2nd. 
This is an indispensable work for all who are interested in machinery. How is 
it possible to get up such expensive books for only 25 cents each? One number 
more will complete the work. ‘Discourse on Home Missions,” delivered by 
Rey. Benjamin Brierly, before the Am. Bap. Home Miss. Soc., in this city, May 
9th, 1847. This reads well. It is labored, logical, and evangelical. It will do 
good. 

~ « The one Progressive Principle,” by J. T. Headley; New York, John S. 
Taylor, 151 Nassau Street. Here is an able production by an able author. Buy 
it for sixpence and you will notregretit. ‘Baptist Almanack and Annual Reg- 
ister, for 1848.’ Philadelphia, Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. This contains many sta- 
Hees which we mean to copy when we hayeroom. Every Baptist should 

ave it: 

“The Boy’s Autumn Book ;” 371-2 cents. This is one of Harper’s series of 
the Boys own Library. Itcontains much which is amusing and instructive, full 
of handsome engravings, on superb paper. 

We perceive by the decision of the Baptist Convention of this State, that the 
price of the Baptist Register at Utica, is to be reduced to $1,50 per annum and — 
yetretain its present size, with improved type and paper. When the subscrib- 
tion list shall reach 8000 the price is to be $1,25, and when it shall have 10,000 
subscribers the price is to be 1,00. Itis now an excellent paper and this ar- 
rangement will no doubt much increase its circulation. The editor is admira- 
bly qualified for his work. The Baptist Recorder is a new weekly paper, estab- 
lished in Western Virginia. Itis published by D. S. Morris & Co., Fairmont, 
Marion Co., Price $1,25. That is cheap enough, for it is well conducted and of 
respectable size. . 

We notice by an advertisement in the Montreal Register that a monthly Mag- 
azine called the “ Colonial Protestant,” is to be commenced Jan. 1848, to be ed- 
ited by Rev. J. M. Cramp, and Rev. F. Bosworth. We wish it much success. 
It will, at least, have able editors. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Rev. T. Simons, Rev. W. Moore and Lady, Rev. D. 8.‘ Brayton, Rev. I. J. 
Stoddard and Lady, and Rev. A. H.- Danforth and Lady, sailed from Boston, 
Oct. 3rd, as missionaries to Asia, in the ship Catv. 

Bro. I. Clarke is translating the Bible into the Bassa language in Africa. 

Greece.—The mission school at Corfu retains its encouraging aspect, and. 
was never more prosperous than in July. Thenumber of pupils was rore than 
sixty, mostly Greeks. The Sunday School is attended by about thirty pupils. 

Rev. H. Hickok and Lady, and Rev.S. Maclay, of jthe Methodist Episcopal ch. 
sailed for China in the Paul Jones, and their destination is Fuht-Chou, a city of 
some five hundred thousand inhabitants, about five degrees north of Can- 
ton. They are to be associated in labor with the Rev. M. W hite, and Col- 
lins, who sailed in April last for the same place. 

We learn from an Engish paper, that on the 25th of last May Mr. Roberts, 
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at Canton, China, had his habitation destroyed by the people, and every thing 
that he possessed in his house stolen, including his clothes, caps, books and other 
articles. On the 27th he prevailed by a petition, on the magistrate of Pwan-yu 
to seize eleven robbers and examine and punish them, and also to recover some 
of the stolen goods. 

The same paper reports that Rev. Samel Cornelius Clopton, missionary 
from the foreign board of the Southern Baptist Convention, died at Canton July, 
7th, after an illness of about ten days, aged 31. 

France.—On the 25th of July M. Lepoix baptized four persons, and ong the 
22 of August he baptized seven more. Seven deacons were also elected, and 
are to be consecrated hereafter as aids to M. Lepoix in the quality of evange- 
lists. Everywhere the prospect looks more encouraging. 

We learn that Br. Mason has continued to improve in health since his arrival 
at Maulmain. Another convert in the boarding school is mentioned in a letter 
from Br. Howard of June 19th. “We are now strengthened by a number of 
praying souls, and the voice of prayer is frequently heard from the boarding- 
nouse near us.” 

Dr. Judson has not been able to remove to the capital of Burmah as he anti- 
jcipated for want of funds. Mr. Wade’s health has failed and himself and wife 
jire supposed to be on their way to this country. Mrs. Vinton’s health is also 

nuch impaired and she with her husband are expected to visit this country soon 


REVIVALS. 


Cross Roads MontgomeryCo. N C.15 to 20 professed conversion. Mt. Carme 
fa., 45 recently baptized. Mecklenburg Co. Va. 29 recently baptized. New 
Tarket, Ala. 19 hopeful conversions. Salem, Franklin Co. Tenn. 30 professed 
sligion. Rutlands, Wilson Co. Tenn. 13 conversions. Macedonia, Cass Co. 
a. 20 added to the church. Enon Grove, Ga. 10 baptized. Harmony Talla- 
aga Co. Alu. Sept. 8, 75 were added to the Church. Siloam, Sumter Co. Ala. 
7 added to ch. 

\Ross’ M. H. N. C. 56 baptized. At Ahoskie, N. 0: 56 converts. Big Creek, 
‘enn. 15 conversions. Piney Grove, Tenn. 24 hopefully converted. 

Spagula, Conecoh Co. Ala. 21 baptized. Steventown, N. Y. 40 baptized. 
lintuzsu Wayne Co. Pa. 22 baptized. Renselaerville N. Y. 50 hopefully con- 
‘verted “ing the year past. Hopewell, Yalobuesha Co. Miss. 30 converts. 
lack Haaw, Carroll Co. Miss. 24 converis. Thorptown, Franklin Co, Ala. 26 
ofessed a kepe. Dover, N. H. 20 converts. Russellville, Chester Co. Pa. 30 
Ynversions. Fabius, N Y 80 conyersions Benlap, Pa. 10 baptized ; several 
Inversions have recently occurred in the seminary at New Hampton, N. H. 
teshire, Mass.113 baptized. Carroll Co. Mi. 23 baptized, Richmond, Va. 3d_ 


‘f+ 16 bap ized. New Hartford, 30 conversions. Nine Mile Prairie, Perry Co. 
. 34 baptized. 
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ITEMS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the report of the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York The 30th annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Hamilton Aug. 17, in the chapel of the Institution. The introduetory sermon 
was preached by Rev. D. T. Taylor, of Montrose, Pa. Dr. Kendrick the Cor. 
Secretary not being able to be present, having been confined a long time by 
severe sickness, Rey. Z. Freeman read the report of the Board. Afterwards 
interesting remarks were made by Brn Bevan, Ketcham, Robinson, Hascall, 
J. Peck, Simons, and Osgood. It was voted “that the Board of the University 
shall appoint such Professors in the theological department as may be nominated 
by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York and shall remove © 
such Professors ia that department as that Society may direct.” 

We learn from the report of the Secretary that the Society has been instru- 
mental in endowing scholarships in the University, some permanent and others 
temporary. ‘The internal state of the Institution isin a flourishing condition. 
Valuable additions have been made to the library. Jt is more than 27 years 
since the Institution went into operation—it has aided 1000 young men in pre- 
paring for the ministry—nearly 200 are now enjoying ils privileges. ¢ One strik- 
ing characteristic of Hamilion Institution is, that its officers and students have 
been distinguished, above other similar institutions, forgpiety. Intellectual at- 
tainmentsin our ministry, without ardent piety will be a curse to the churches. 
Let piety be first and intellectual cultivation next. As long as Hamilton thus 
enlists in her bebalf, the prayers of our churches, she will continue to prosper. 

The unpublished manuscripts of the late Dr. Chalmers of Scotland have 
been purchased by Thomas Constable for £10,000. Thereis enough, with the 
memoir of the author to make four large octavo volumes. 


~ EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REY. JOHN PECK ADDRESSED TO THE 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK RECORDER. 


Permit me to give you a short account of a recent visit to Owego, made for 
the purpose of accompanying the widow and children of my late’ son Philetus. 
We found his dwelling a lonely and mournful place; on entering his study 
there wacre his books, paper, pen and ink, also subjects on texts of Scripture 
that he had commenced investigating. But when he laid down his pen it was 
to take it up no more—when he left his study, it was to enter it no more, 
Oh ! how little ministers of the Gospel know when their stewardship will end, 
or when they walk out of their study whether they will enter again. How im- 
portant to perform the duties of each day in their season! 

As soon as our arrival was known, numerous friends came in, who on seeing 
us wept aloud—-it was indeed a house of mourning, a place of tears. On the 
succeeding Lord’s day the funeral of Philetus was attended by a very large con- 
course—an excellent and appropriate sermon was delivered by Brother Swan of 
New London, text from Genesis xhi, 36, «* And Jacob, their father, said, me ye 
have bereaved of my children; Joseph is not, Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away ; all these things are against me.” 


Brother Swan had by request spent the previous week in the plsce and 
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Preached nearly every evening. Great solemnity had pervaded the minds of 
the people during the sickness and death of their Pastor, and prayer was offered 
continually by the church. But at this period there was evident tokens that 
God was about to pour out His spirit upon this afflicted church and congregation. 
After the funeral sermon three converts were baptized by Brother Swan and in 
the evening a large number requested prayers. 

On Monday morning, Brother Swan leit for New-London, but the Lord re- 
mained with the people by the special influence of His Spirit. The church were 
anxious to have me remain over the next Sabbath, and asitappeared to be duty, 
Iconsented. Elder Fox of Spencer, who was presenu at the funeral, also agreed 
to tarry through the week. We continued the meetings every evening, assisted 
four days by Elder Gibson of Tioga. The meetings were well attended and 2s 
solemn as the house of death, for the Divine Spirit came down in great mercy, 
like “ showers of rain upon the mown grass.” Every day witnessed new convic- 
tions and conversions—the converts were mostly youth and members of the 
Sabbath School. 

On Saturday was their Covenant meeting, which was truly a blessed season. 
The heavens appeared to bow while seventeen young converts related what the 
Lord had done for their souls and received the fellowship of the church, together 
with one backslider, who returned with penitent tears. On Lord’s day, another 
convert, a colored man, related his experience and was received, after which we 
repaired to the Susquehannah River, where there was much water, and Brother 
Fox baptized eighteen happy followers of Christ in the likeness of their Savior’s 
death. We then returned to the place of worship, and I presented the hand of 
fellowship to twenty-one, inclduing the three baptized by Brother Swan, when 
Tassisted Brother Fox in administering the Lord's Supper This was to me 
peculiarly solemn, for at their Jast communion, only two months previous, my 
dear son, Philetus, after admiriering the ordinance of baptism, occupied the place 
where I now stood, in the bloom of health, little thinking he was performing 
this service for the last time, to the church he so much loved. It was indeed, 
one of Zion’s feasts, for the presence of the Lord was evidently enjoyed by His 
saints. 


Oh! how comforting, that notwithstanding under-shepherds are removed by 
death, 


“ The eternal Shepherd stil! survives,” 


who will feed his flock and gather the lambs into his arms and carry them in his 
bosom, saying, “Fear not, little fllock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” 

A denomination called «Bible Christians,” says the United States Gazette, 
have just completed a meeting house in Philadelphia. The members are al] re- 
quired to abstain from animal food and intoxicating liquors. ) 

We regret to learn that Bro. T. S. Burlingame a member of the New Hamp- 
ton Institution, and one of our agents, died Sept. 15th, at Ashland, Mass. He 
_ was studying to prepare for the ministry, and was an amiable and pious young 

man; but God has called him home before he was permitted to enter upon ‘his 

anticipated labors. ‘ 
__ A monumentin honor of General Washington is to 
It is to be built of granite in the Grecian style of architecture—pentagonal form, 
450 feet high, in six unequal sections the whole to be surmounted with a statue 
_ of Washington. It will be a spendid affair. The corner stone was laid Oct. 
19th. 

It is contemplated to remove Madison University from Hamilton to Rochester 
or Utica. It is yet uncertain, however, whether it will be accomplished. 

We have received a report of the Ohio Baptist For. Miss. and Bible Socie'y, 


be erected in this city. 
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from the Secretary, (we suppose) 
what ought to be done 
up nobly to the work. 
have not room now. 


in that great state, in the good cause. 
We should be glad to quote largely from the report, but 


Rev. J, Stevens, presenting what has been and 


Ohio is coming 


Waterville Collese. Wehave just received a catalogue of the officers and 
students of that flourishing Institution, from our friend, M. B. Anderson, Prof. 
of Rhetoric. The College is now placed upon a firm basis as_ to funds, and has 


a faculty that will compare we 


we think, in the country, where students can haves 


at so little expense, 
Faculty, Rev. D. N. Sh 
d Moral Philosophy. J. 


ough education, 
is seventy-five. 
{ntellectual an 


ll with that of other colleges. 


There is no place, 
o good facilities fora thor- 
as at Waterville. The No.of students 
eldon. D. D., President and Professor of 
W. Keely, A. M., Prof. of Math. and 


Nat. Phil. Rev. J. R. Loomis, A. M., Prof. of Chemistry and Nat. Hist. Rev. 


T. J. Champ 
Anderson, A. M., Prof. of Rhetoric and 
wish great success to our Alma Mater. 


~ 


MONTH 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers, 


Samuel Cornelius Clopton, missiorary of the 
Southern Baptist Missionary Board, Can- 
ton, China, July 7. | 

Elijah Herrick, Charlestown, Mont. COu 
Y., aged 87. 

J. A. Tisdale, (Prof. in Franklin Institute, 
Ind.,) Aurora, O., Sept. 24. 

Isaac Sawyer, Jun., Essex’ Co., N. Y., Sept. 
30, aged 76. 

J. W. Cummings, Moulton, Ala. Oct. 1. 

Linus M. Peck, Cazenovia Village, N. Y., 
Oct. 4, aged 29. 

Philctus B. Peck, near 
6, aged 38. 

Daniel Rockwell, Elk Grove, Cook Co., Ill., 

Charles Van Loon, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Nov. 
21, aged 26. (He died ina fit.) 

Ordinations. 


Ira J. Stoddard, (destined as a missionary to 
Asam,) Busti, Chatau. Co., N. Y. Sept. 23. 

The meetings continued two days and were 
of a very interesting character. The fare- 
well address of the father of the candidate 
was said to be thrilling. 

Tra Bates, West Greenwich, R. I., Sept. 23, 

E. R. Hera, Manasquan, N. J., Sept. 29. 

A. Jones, Sodus, Wayne Co., Nc Xig, (Chay, Oe 

Hiram Lord, Greenville, Green eee a se 

George Carpenter, Westmiuster, Mass.Oct.14 

Moore, recent graduate of Covington 

Institution, Cincinati, O., Oct 17, as a mis- 

sionary to Burmah. 

__ Craven, of the same Institution, Cin- 

cinati O, Oct. 17, both ordained at the 


same time. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., Oct. 


lin, A. M., Prof. df Greek and Latin and Literature. Rev. M. B. 


Librarian. S. Kk. Smith, Tutor. We 


uy CTrar. 


Joseph Thayer, South Sutton, Mass., Oct 20. 

John W. Sarles, as pastor of the Central 
Bap. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 27, 

(Ser., Dr. Cone, or. pr. Rev. J. L Hodge. 
char. Rev. E. Tucker, hand fel. Rev. H. 
Davis, ad. to chur. Rev. W. W. Everts.) 

Ezra J. Covey, Darien, Gen. Co., N. Y., 
Oct. 27. 

Appleton H. Danforth, (recently appointed 
missionary to Asam,) Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 28, (Ser. Rev. Dr. Sharp, or. pr. Rev. 
L, Tracy, charge and instructions by Rey. 
S. Peck, foreign secretary of the mission- 
ary board—hand of fellowship Rev. 8. B. 
Swaim.) 

Richard Lentell, Conway, Mass.. 

S. Cornelius, Jr., Tecumseh, Oct. 28. 

H. B. Streeter, Hinsdale, N. H. Nov. 3, 

J. T. Mason, Galesville, Wash. Co.‘ N. Y. 


Churches Constituted. 


The Third Bap. Church Rochester, N. Y., 
Oc.t, (Rev. Charles Thompson, pastor of 
the2nd ch, is to become the pastor.) 

Palusha, Carroll Co., Miss., Oct.,(45 mem.) 

Brooklyn, N- Y., Oct. 17. 

New York City, cor. 29th Street, and 8th 
Av., Oct. 18, Rev. L. Parmely is to be 
the pastor. 

Dedications . 


East Meredith, Del. Co., N. Y., Sept. 21. 
Londonderry, Vt., Oct. 

New York City, 6th Street, Oct. 25. 
Kennebunk, Me. Nov. 17. 

Fulton, O., Sept. 20. 

‘Lubec, Me., Sept. 30. 


| Meddyhemps, Me., Sept. 50. 
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Mliscellaneons. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


At a Protestant Convention held July 22d, at Binghampton, N. Y. 
Mr. Gonsalves, Missionary of the American Protestant Society— 
a converted priest from the Island of Madeira—arose and addressed 
the audience thus :— : 

‘‘T love the Bible, and I have reason to love it. I was brought 
up without one. Though educated fora priest, I never saw a whole 
Bible till I came to this country. The first time I ever saw a Ca- 
tholic priest with a Bible in his library, was about four years ago, 
~ hen on a visit to my native land. I looked at it three times before 
I could believe that it was a Bible. It was so strange to see a 
priest with a Bible! He sold it to me for 80 cents—and I gave it 
to my sister. Blessed book—it led her to Jesus! She had to flee 
for her life in the late persecution, and travel 30 miles in the night; 
but she is alive yet, and rejoicing in the Savior.” 

Mr. G. then proceeded to narrate some of the events of his life, 
and the means of the great revival now prevailing in Madeira. 
There were some Testaments introduced into the schools there when 
he was but a child. ‘The priests were then asleep—there was no 
revival then, and they had no fear of the Testament. Now they 
call it a bad book, and do all they can to destroy it. But full one 
quarter of the inhabitants are now Protestants—and the work goes 
on. The priests in this country tell you that they do not worship 
the saints. But they dare not say that in Portugal. Every one 
has his patron saint. God is represented as a frowning, angry old 
man! The peope dare not pray to God; but the Virgin Mary will 
pity them and intercede forthem. You are told here that the priests 
do not pretend toforgive sins. ‘The priests tell the people to say so 
-toheretics. It is all false,?? said he; ‘I have been a priest myself, 
and know all about it. They are very polite, full of kindness and 
flattery. These are the men who shut themselves up in the confes- 
sional with the daughters of Protestants. And mark me—they are 
all single men—too holy to marry! They are laboring to get the 
children of Protestants into their schools, to make them Catholics. 
Those ‘ Sisters of Charity,’ ”’ he exclaimed, in tones of indignation, 
“J know them like a book; they are the illegal wives of the priests ! 
They may kill me for telling these things. [ was shot at last sum- 
mer, and I have the ball now. I had eight men after me to murder 
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me in Madeira, but the Lord preserved me. They may kill me, 
but they cannot hurt my soul.” He then referred to the case of 
the young man alluded to by Mr. Beach, and described the manner 
in which such runaways are seized and gagged, and bound :down 
in the bottom of a waggon, loaded perhaps with corn, and are never _ 
seen again. He then gave some touching facts to show that Gatho- 
lics can be converted, and closed by remarking that something must 
be done, orin ten years our liberties are gone.—m. Prot. 


ones 


“IT MADE HASTE.” 


_A person was lately complaining in my presence, says Mr.2 Jay: 
“Oh, sir, I like not this rail-road pace to heaven.” “ Why sir,” said 1 
“Ttis the Scriptural pace. ‘Itis good to be always zealously affected 
in a good thing ;’ and you can never go to heaven ina hearse. Oh; 
says David, ‘Then will ’—erazl along? No. ‘Then will [-—.u/t 
along? No; but, ‘Then will I run in the way of Thy commana- 
ments when Thou shalt enlarge my heart.” _ 


re 


THE LAST WAR 


A commander in the French army, when mortally wounded in a 
great battle, exclaimed, in madness,*“ J will not die” He invoke? 
the name of Napoleon, as if the mighty emperor who had taken the 
lives of millions could save him from death. ut he died. 


or 


“HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH.” 


When Dr. Payson was dead, and his remains were carried to the 
church where he had so frequently and faithfully displayed the Word 
of Life, his weeping people saw a paper lying on his motionless breast, - 
placed there at his own request, with ‘this inscription : “ Remember 
the words which I spake unto you while I was yet with you.” 


os 


READ THE BIBLE. 


Theicelebrated Dr."Johnson said to a zyoung gentleman who visited 
nim on his death bed. “Young man attend to the voice of one who 
has possessed a certain degree of fame in the world, and who is about 


toappear before his maker: Reap THE BiBLe EVERY DAY oF YoUR 
LIFB.” —- 
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